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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 7, 1832. 


MINuTES.] Bills brought in. By the Marquis of West- 
MEATH, to regulate the Baking Trade in Ireland. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord Monson, for 
Plans, Estimates, and Contracts, relating to the Repairs 
and Alterations of Buckingham Palace. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Dacre, from the Inhabitants 
of Worcester, for an Inquiry into the System in which 
Hospitals are Conducted :—By Earl Grey, from Stone- 
house, Lanark, in favour of Reform; from the Corpora- 
tion of Waterford and from Newport for additional Mem- 
bers for Ireland; from the Silk Throwsters of Maccles- 
field, against the Importation of Foreign Silk, and from 
the Operatives of the Glove Trade, Yeovil, against the 
Importation of Foreign Gloves :—By Lord CLtoncurry, 
from the united Parishes of Skreen and Rathfigh, Clone- 
mether, Wallen Grange, and Burnchurch, for an alteration 
of the Law of Tithe, 


ANATOMY—PETITION.] The Duke 
of Sussex rose to present a Petition similar 
to those which he had the honour to lay on 
the Table the other day. It wasa petition 
signed by 288 students of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, who, after setting forth that they 
were diligently bent on procuring the know- 
ledge and skill to enable them to practise 
in the several departments of the medical 
art, and after stating that for that purpose 
they were obliged to devote much attention 
to the structure of the various parts which 
compose the human body, called upon 
their Lordships to make such alterations 
in the law as would allow them to prose- 
cute their studies in safety and with effect. 
He would confine himself at present to the 
presenting this petition, for having stated 
VOL. X, {ur} 








on the former occasion his opinions at 
some length, he did not feel it necessary 
to detain their Lordships now by repeating 
them. He would merely mention one or 
two facts communicated to him by the 
Gentleman who put the petition in his 
hand. There were two persons now in the 
hospital of St. Bartholomew, one of whom, 
by name Mary Clay, having undergone an 
operation, has ordered her body to be di- 
sected after her death; and the other, also 
a woman, before the operation was com- 
menced, ordered that if she should die her 
body should be opened by the surgeon of 
the hospital. He merely mentioned these 
facts to shew that some arrangement 
might be made gradually to overcome the 
prejudices of the people. He was also 
informed by another Gentleman that a 
body of persons had agreed to leave their 
bodies for dissection, provided their re- 
mains, when the surgeons were done with 
them, should meet with Christian burial. 
He would present the petition, hoping that 
the attention of the Legislature would be 
directed earnestly to this most important 
subject. 


Titnes (IRELAND).] Earl Grey pre- 
sented a Petition from the inhabitants and 
landowners in Rathclaren, praying for the 
abolition of Tithes and Church Rates, 
and that the Church Lands might be re- 
sumed and disposed of for objects of 
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common interest to all the inbabitants of 
the realm. Jn introducing this petition 
to the notice of their Lordships, he begged 
leave to state, that he presented it as a Peer 
of that House, and in that capacity only. 
He had ascertained that it was not worded 
in a disrespectful manner, and therefore 
he felt himself bound to present it. He 
however, need scarcely state to their 
Lordships, not only that he did not ap- 
prove of such a measure as the petitioners 
recommended, but that if a project of that 
nature were proposed by any one, it should 
receive from him the most decided and 
determined opposition. Under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he saw the urgency 
of effecting some improvement in the 
mode of making provision for the clergy 
in Ireland; but he would unequivocally 
state, that he never could think of making 
any such improvement in the mode of pro- 
viding for the clergy without fully securing 
tothe Church its just rights. Atthe same 
time he hoped and believed that something 
might be done to remove those causes of 
complaint and dispute which were engen- 
dered by the existing system. However, 
to avoid misrepresentation, and to put an 
end to certain unfounded rumours which 
had been industriously circulated—ru- 
mours which were connected with the oppo- 
sition given to the payment of tithes, and 
which had a very bad effect in the present 
situation of Ireland—he felt it right to say, 
that he thought it absolutely and impera- 
tively necessary, before they proceeded to 
legislate on this subject generally, that the 
authority of the law, as it at present stood, 
should be fully, vindicated. In every case 
where they had been called for,the powers of 
the lawhad been strennously exerted, and so 
far as they could be exerted, Government 
was determined that the existing law 
should still be strictly enforced, in order 
to produce those effects for which its powers 
were originally granted; and if those 
powers were ultimately found to be inefh- 
cient, he should not hesitate to propose a 
bill to give the Government still greater 
authority, in order more effectually to stop 
those illegal practices which at present 
prevailed over a large portion of Ireland. 
The Earl of Wick/ow felt much gratified 
at the declaration of the noble Earl but 
must, at the same time, express his regret 
that such a declaration had not been made 
at an earlier period. Ifa declaration of 
that nature had been made by the noble 
Earl, or by any other of his Majesty’s 
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Ministers, before the appointment of the 
Committee on tithes, it would have pro- 
duced a most salutary effect, and a very 
considerable portion of those evils which 
had occurred in Jreland would have been 
prevented. He must be permitted to state 
his sincere belief that the appointment of 
a Committee of that House, to inquire into 
the subject of Irish tithes, unaccompanied 
by such a declaration as they had just 
heard, had been attended with much evil 
—evil which, he feared, the labours of the 
Committee conld not remedy; and to get 
the better of which would take consider- 
able time, and demand strong exertions 
on the part of Government. 

Earl Grey regretted that, as the noble 
Earl had expressed his approbation of the 
sentiments which he (Earl Grey) now utter 
ed, he should have fallen under his censure 
for not having stated them at an earlier 
period. He really considered when he 
proposed an investigation into the subject 
of tithes, and the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, that he was taking the 
most effectual steps towards tranquillizing 
the public mind in Jreland, and prevent- 
ing the continuance of offences against the 
law. Perhaps he might havetaken a differ- 
ent course if he had entertained the most 
remote suspicion that those evils would have 
proceeded to the present extent ; but with 
regard to the charge made by the noble 
Earl, of his baving declined to state his 
determination to support the arm of the 
law when the Committee was appointed, 
he could only ask if any other sentiments 
had ever been delivered by him, and if he 
had not on all occasions declared his de- 
termination to support the interests of the 
astablished Church. He would only say 
now that which he had repeatedly stated 
before. He hoped the law as it stood was 
sufficient, but if it failed to correct violence, 
and to secure property, he would cheerfully 
apply to Parliament to arm the Trish Go- 
vernment with additional authority. He 
was anxious not to be misunderstood, as 
he was aware that pains had been taken 
to circulate reports of the most malignant 
nature as to the intentions of his Majesty’s 
Government. In defiance of those calum- 
nies he would state confidently and fear- 
lessly that on no occasion had Govern- 
ment neglected to do its duty. He scarcely 
thought that he should have been called 
on to vouch for that which was a matter 
of public notoriety ; but as such reportshad 
been propagated and were still continually 
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putinto circulation, he availed himselfof the 
first opportunity he had—the presentation 
of this petition—to declare, perhaps more 
emphatically, though not more sincerely, 
than he had often declared before, the 
determination of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to uphold the authority of the law by 
every means in their power, and to pre- 
serve our existing institutions, 

Lord Ellenborough thought, if the noble 
Earl had referred to the papers submitted 
to the Committee, and laid onthe Table of 
the House, the noble Earl would have 
seen the necessity of making the declara- 
tion their Lordships had now heard with 
so much satisfaction. As early as last 
November it was stated by the Under 
Secretary of State in Dublin, in reference 
to the number of committals in Dublin, 
that rumours had gone abroad that it was 
not the intention of Government to uphold 
the tithe-system, and that it would not 
prevent the spoliation of the clergy. The 
noble Earl was aware that the whole 
people were aroused by the expectation 
that the measures of the Government 
would put an end to tithes, and as long as 
that expectation continued, not knowing 
what might ultimately be the arrangement, 
the dues of the clergy were necessarily 
withheld. All the evils which were de- 
scribed in the papers laid on the Table 
must necessarily be increased, so long as 
there were any doubts existing as to what 
were to be the relations between the tithe- 
receiver and the tithe-payer ; it was impos- 
sible to expect that the clergy would ex- 
pose themselves to danger by exercising 
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their rights, and impossible to expect that 
the tithe-payers would continue to pay | 
that from which they expected at no distant | 
day to be relieved. Since the appointment | 
of the Committee it had turned out, as he | 
expected, and all the evils of the system | 
had not only continued but increased. | 
They had extended to other counties and 
other parts of the country in which pre- | 
viously no profession of resistance had | 
been made. Under the present circum- 
stances, the Government certainly ought 
to lose no t'me in coming forward, as the 
noble Earl had done, to vindicate the au- 
thority of the law, and maintain the rights | 
of the clergy. Unless that were done, and 
done rigorously and speedily, the resolu- 
tion to resist the payment of tithes would 
be strengthened, and the payment every- 
where resisted. It was impossible that 
this evil could continue without leading to | 
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other dangers. That must be the case in 
all countries, and particularly in Ireland, 
where the people were accustomed to 
think that all rights were only concessions 
to force. This state of things could not 
continue without danger. If measures 
were not speedily taken to enforce the 
payment of tithes, undoubtedly the pay- 
ment of rent would soon be resisted. 
Whatever proposition the Government 
might have to make, it ought to lose no 
time, and the noble Earl should enforce 
the law for the maintenance of the rights 
of the clergy. He would venture to sug- 
gest, that it was most desirable that an 
investigation should immediately take 
place into the state of the existing laws as 
to enforcing the rights of the clergy, what 
remedies were provided for them by law, 
in order to ascertain if it were necessary to 


make any further provision. He was not 
aware if this had beendone. He thought 


it was most desirable that the clergyman 
should be enabled, by some speedy and 
cheap process, to attach, not only the pro- 
perty, but the persons of the tithe-payers, 
and to recover his dues. As the law now 
stood, there was no power of breaking up 
combinations, and nothing could effect 
that but a cheap and speedy method of 
attaching the person. He would venture, 
likewise, to suggest, that if the law was 
not at present sufficient, some strong mea- 
sure should be passed to enable the Go- 
vernment to prosecute any individuals 
arraying themselves against the payment 
of tithes. It was not only illegal to resist 
tithes—and for that certainly the parties 
might be prosecuted-——but there should be 
likewise a power of proceeding against 
those who advised such a measure; for 
such advice, whether illegal or not, must 
tend to subvert the tithe system. These 
were matters which he thought worthy of 
consideration, and which implied that 
some new law was necessary. It was ne- 
cessary to strengthen the hands of the 
owners of tithes, the hands of the clergy, 
and the hands of the Government, in order 


‘to enable them to make head against the 
‘combination which existed in Ireland, to 
‘subvert all the rights of the Established 


Church. 

The Marquis of Lansdown differed from 
those noble Lords who were of opinion 
that the appointment of the Tithe Com- 
mittee had aggravated the evils under 
which Ireland was labouring. Upon this 
question the feelings of the Ministers had 
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been much misrepresented. Their conduct 
had not been supine or negligent. It was 
given in evidence before the Committee, 
that whenever the Government had been 
applied to for the purpose of enforcing the 
rights of tithe-owners, assistance was 
promptly afforded. It appeared, through- 
out the evidence given before that Com- 
mittee (the evidence, be it observed, of 
persons of experience, and of different 
professions and opinions, from various 
parts of the country), that there had not 
been a single instance in which the Go- 
vernment, when called on, had not given 
the most prompt assistance to every person 
who could justly claim it. It was not to 
add to this practical demonstration of the 
determination of his Majesty’s Ministers 
to uphold the law, that his noble friend 
had made the declaration which they had 
that night heard ; but he had felt it neces- 
sary to take this course in consequence of 
unfair reports which had been most indus- 
triously circulated—reports that were un- 
sustained and unsupported by a single fact. 
These reports, which had not the least 
foundation, were sent abroad, not only by 
those who were interested in the receipt, 
but also by those who were interested in 
the payment of tithes. With respect to 
what had been said as to the effect pro- 
duced by the appointment of this Commit- 
tee, he should only observe, that it had 
been that day stated in evidence, that to 
the appointment of the Committee might 
be attributed the non-extension of that 
spirit of resistance to the payment of 
tithes which unhappily prevailed in some 
parts of Ireland; and those who gave this 
evidence expressed a confident feeling that 
the result of the investigation of the Com- 
mittee would be to do away with the 
system of resistance. He did not believe 
that there was a single person engaged in 
the consideration of the subject who was 
not of opinion that some measure bene- 
ficial to each of the parties interested in 
the question, as well as useful to the ge- 
neral peace of the country, would flow 
from the labours of the Committee. All 


the points to which the noble Lord (Lord | 


Ellenborough) alluded, had engaged the 
attention of the Committee, and they felt 
the greatest anxiety to recommend such 
measures as would speedily and decidedly 
remedy the existing evil. 

Lord Cloncurry said, he had the honour 
to be a member of the Committee in ques- 
tion, and it was only doing justice to their 
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Lordships who were on that Committee, 
to state his conviction that no blame what- 
ever could be attributed to them with re- 
gard to the excitement which prevailed in 
Ireland. The resistance of the people to 
the execution of the laws, proceeded from 
the general feeling that the laws were un- 
just. If attention were paid to the just 
complaints and the just claims of the 
people, it would soon be found that this 
was the best method to secure the rights 
of property, and respect and obedience to 
the law. He hoped the Committee would 
do the Irish people justice. He had no 
doubt that the law asit was would be obeyed 
in the meanwhile, if the people were told, 
that what was just and right should be es- 
tablished for the time tocome. He hada 
petition to present. 

Lord Ellenborough interrupted the noble 
Lord to say, that the question on the pe- 
titions of the noble Earl had not yet been 
put. In the first of those petitions he 
observed an informality, which would pro- 
bably induce the noble Earl to withdraw 
it for correction. 

Lord Wynford observed, that the sub- 
jects to which his noble friend (Lord EI- 
lenborough) had directed their attention, 
were under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee, and he considered it due to that 
Committee to state, that it was extremely 
anxious to get at the root of the evil, and, 
if possible, remove it. With respect to the 
means which the clergyman in Ireland 
possessed for the recovery of tithes, they 
were the same as in England, with this 
difference, that the Irish clergyman had 
one additional remedy. He believed that 
the evils which grew out of the resistance 
to the payment of tithes, might justly be 
attributed to the extreme misconduct of 
the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland. 
He was convinced of this from reading the 
pastoral letter of Dr. Doyle to his province, 
if he were not wrong in using the expres- 
sion. That letter was acted on by the 
priests, who denounced, from the altar, 
those persons who paid tithes. That letter 
had been productive of immense mischief. 
He was extremely glad to learn that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had come to the de- 
termination to strike at the foundation of 
the evil. 

Lord Plunkett said, it gave him great 
| pleasure to observe an unanimous feeling, 
_on all sides of the House, to inquire into 

this important subject, accompanied by a 
: decided determination, while their Lord- 
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ships sought the best means of giving re- 
lief to the people, to protect the just and 
undoubted rights of the clergy. He was 
greatly surprised that there should be any 
misunderstanding as to the feelings of his 
Majesty’s Government on this subject. 
The whole of his noble friend’s political 
life sufficiently answered for his sentiments. 
He had often heard his noble friend speak 
on the subject of the Church, and he had 
never known him to express any other 
feeling than that which shewed that he 
cherished a high respect for the rights of 
the clergy, and of the Protestant Establish- 
ment. The idea that there was, on the 
part of his Majesty’s Government, a feel- 
ing unfavourable to the clergy, had not 
grown out of the silence of his noble 
friend, but had sprung out of injudicious 
observations that had proceeded from other 
quarters. Obscure and humble individuals 
in Ireland might entertain the extravagant 
notion that the Government of the country 
was not unwilling to sacrifice the rights of 
the Church. That such persons, looking 
at their station in life, might entertain 
such opinions, was not very surprising ; in 
them, perhaps, it was excusable. But it 
was a very different matter when suspicions 
of this nature were cherished and were 
disseminated by persons of high rank and 
influence in society. It was not to be 
wondered at, if such persons connived at, 
or circulated such reports, that they should 
produce a very considerable effect on the 
minds of the lower orders of the people. 
When persons occupying high situations, 
who, as public functionaries, were deeply 
interested in the preservation of the public 
peace, lent their names to such calumnies, 
he could not be surprised if individuals 
moving in an inferior rank were led astray 
by them. He could not wonder that the 
people should refuse to pay tithes when 
they were told by individuals, such as he 
had described, that the Government of the 
country were not the supporters of the 
Protestants of Ireland. Nothing could be 
more unfounded, more devoid of truth, 
more dangerous, or more mischievous, 
than the propagation of such an assertion. 
It had been truly said, that much of the 
determination against the payment of 
tithes, as manifested by the people in 
some parts of Ireland, had arisen from the 
persuasion that the Government of this 
country was not actuated by a considerate 
feeling towards the clergy. Not a word 
had, however, been said by his noble 
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friend, or by any other member of the 
Government, to countenance such a sup- 
position. No, the report came from those 
who, in spite of all just and fair feeling, 
had thought fit to propagate that for which 
there was no foundation. If those indi- 
viduals chose to associate together, and to 
declare that the Government had not their 
confidence, they might do so; but they 
ought not to make accusations, or to send 
forth insinuations which were unsupported 
by fact. If, under these circumstances, 
the Protestant clergy of Ireland were as- 
sailed by difficulties, on whose heads 
ought the blame to rest? Why, on the 
heads of those who propagated these, he 
would call them, unfounded slanders. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Irish 
Government had had repeated opportu- 
nities of expressing his sentiments on this 
subject, and he had never, in any one in- 
stance, where it was referred to by him, 
omitted to state that he was most anxious 
to support the clergy of the Protestant 
Church. Neither were his mere empty 
déclarations ; because, whenever the Go- 
vernment of the country had been called 
on to support the clergy, in every instance, 
without exception, the most prompt and 
cheerful assistance had been afforded to 
them, and the Protestant clergy of Ireland 
felt grateful to his Excellency for his sup- 
port. He begged pardon for detaining the 
House so long on this question, but, con- 
nected as he was with the Irish Govern- 
ment, he felt it to be his duty to say thus 
much. Undoubtedly he should concur 
most heartily in every measure which had 
for its object the support of the Church, 
and the maintenance of its rights. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he felt it neces- 
sary to refer to the case of a Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman, Sir Emanuel More, who, 
it was reported, had advised the inhabit- 
ants of the district where he resided, 
not to submit to the law which subjected 
them to distraint for tithe, for the purpose 
of asking noble Lords opposite if any at- 
tempt had been made to collect evidence 
of the fact, and, in the event of evidence 
being found, if it was intended to proses 
cute the offender ? 

Viscount Melbourne did not know what 
had been done in respect to the particular 
case adverted to by the noble Lord. But 
in other cases of a similar nature he knew 
that attempts had been made to collect 
evidence, 
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Hoiiann anv Beucivum.] The Earl 
of Aberdeen had yesterday stated that he 
was desirous of taking the first opportunity, 
after seeing the treaty which had been laid 
upon the table on Thursday last, of offer- 
ing some observations to their Lordships 
upon the subject, but the absence of the 
noble Lord yesterday prevented him from 
doing so. It was not, however, his inten- 
tion then, nor was it his intention now, to 
enter into the details of the treaty. Other 
Opportunities more convenient than the 
present would occur for the purpose ; and 
he had already, upon one or two occasions, 
availed himself of their Lordships’ indul- 
gence to offer observations upon the sub- 
ject. He would only say now, that every 
day served to strengthen his conviction of 
the disastrous consequences of this treaty, 
that he was more and more convinced its 
natural termination must be war, and that 
the more it was considered the more clearly 
its impolicy and injustice appeared. But 
there was one circumstance of a very re- 
markable nature connected with this treaty. 
It was thrown upon the table of the House 
without a single word of comment or ex- 
planation, although the noble Earl must 
perfectly well know that in the whole his- 
tory of the diplomacy of this country there 
was no instance of a treaty only ratified 
by some of the high contracting parties 
being laid on the table of that House. 
Thetreaty presented a case wholly without 
precedent. On the first day of the Ses- 
sion,his Majesty said in his gracious Speech 
that a treaty had been concluded by the 
five Powers for the settlement of the af- 
fairs of the Netherlands, and that as soon 
as it was ratified he would give directions 
that it should be laid upon the Table. The 
ratifications were to arrive on the 15th of 
January. This date was afterwards ex- 
tended to the 31st of the same month. 
This day having passed, the noble Earl, by 
command of his Majesty, laid the treaty 
upon the Table, not condescending even so 
much as to say, that it had not been rati- 
fied by all the Powers. It was not usual 
to print the ratifications with treaties, so 
that they had upon the Table the treaty 
signed by the Plenipotentiaries of all the 
five Powers; and, in the absence of the 
ratification of three of them, they were left 
to believe, unless they obtained informa- 
tion from some other source, that it had 
been ratified by all the five. The act 
professed to be what it was not, the act of 
five Powers, instead of the act of only 
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two of those Powers. He thought that in 
the circumstances of the case the House 
might reasonably have expected explana- 
tions from the noble Earl. The circum- 
stances of this treaty opened some very 
difficult and complicated considerations. 
It was a matter of doubt whether the 
treaty was in any degree valid, or, the 
treaty professing to be a reciprocal and 
general obligation among five Powers, 
and being executed only by two of them, 
how far this circumstance affected the va- 
lidity of the compact. Into this he did 
not now inquire, although he professed he 
was not aware whether the five Powers 
undertook a joint guarantee, or whether 
each was singly or separately bound. Per- 
haps this did not admit of a very easy so- 
lution, and therefore he should not ask 
the question. Neither should he ask 
whether the noble Earl expected the rati- 
fication of the three Powers, or when he 
expected it. When this ratification ar- 
rived, if it should ever arrive, the treaty 
would not be less unjust, nor less impo- 
litic, than at present, but it would then 
be what it professed to be, the treaty of 
five Powers, and not the treaty only of 
England and France. If, on the other 
hand, it should not arrive, but be finally 
withheld, then he must conclude that the 
Ministers of the three Powers had ex- 
ceeded their instructions. In the present 
aspect of the affair, it was at least obvious 
that some explanation was required. 

Earl Grey expressed his regret if his 
absence yesterday had been productive of 
inconvenience to any of their Lordships. 
But it was unavoidable, as he had been 
engaged with his Majesty in Council until 
eight o’clock. ‘The noble Earl said, that, 
in the peculiar circumstances of this treaty, 
some explanation was required from him. 
It was not usual, he believed, to accom- 
pany the presentation of such treaties with 
any explanation; nor did the peculiar 
circumstances of the present case appear 
to him to create any necessity for expla- 
nation, since it was perfectly notorious to 
everybody who ever read a newspaper that 
the treaty was not ratified by the five 
Powers. If an express declaration from 
him of that fact was required, he now said, 
that this treaty had been ratified by France, 
Great Britain, and Belgium. Now, one 
word as to the practice that such treaties 
were not presented to Parliament until 
they had been ratified by all the parties, 
The habits of his life had not been such 
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as torender him familiar with such subjects. 
He readily admitted that he had no inform- 
ation or experience which, upon a sub- 
ject like the present, could entitle him to 
enter into competition with the noble Lord, 
But yet, eminent as were the attainments 
of the noble Earl in this department of 
knowledge, he did not always prove to be 
infallible. Asan instance, he might men- 
tion that, the other night, the noble Earl 
pronounced the signature of a treaty only 
in the French language to be a thing 
wholly unprecedented, but he had scarcely 
got home before a list was laid before him 
of a considerable number of treaties whieh 
had been signed precisely in the same way. 
Nor was the noble Earl quite corréct in 
the present instance, for Spain was includ- 
ed among the powers mentioned as parties 
in the Treaty of Vienna; and that treaty 
was laid before Parliament, although Spain 
had not executed it, and did not, in 
fact, execute it for two years afterwards. 
They had been much blamed on account 
of the publicity which had been given to 
the recent negotiations, and had been told 
that every step in the proceedings had 
regularly appeared in the foreign papers. 
He had felt all the inconvenience of this, 
and he hoped the ancient and more whole- 
some practice would soon be revived, and 
that negotiations would not henceforth he 
promulgated until they were mature, 
However, these publications having al- 
ready taken place, the treaty having 
also been ratified by France and England, 
and as much discussion had already arisen 
upon the subject, in which repeated dis- 
cussions the noble Earl had been a prin- 
cipal party, he had thought it advisable 
to lay the treaty before the House. It was 
a complete transaction as between France 
and England, and as a transaction between 
these powers only had it been produced. 
With respect to the probability of the 
ratification by the other Powers, the noble 
Earl did not require any answer. He had, 
however, no objection to say that he en- 


-tertained the most sanguine expectations 


that all the Powers would ratify the treaty 
at a very early period. The noble Earl 
was more confident than ever thdt this 
treaty would lead to the most disastrous 
consequences, He could only say, that he 
was as confident as the noble Lord could 
be in his opinion, and as ready to defend 
the grounds of his confidence, that by 
means of this treaty they had established 
the peace of Europe, on what, he trusted, 
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would prove a secure and lasting founda- 
tion. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that the pre- 
sent case differed from that of Spain, to 
which the noble Earl referred as a prece- 
dent, inasmuch as that the signatures of 
the Plenipotentiaries of all the Powers were 
here affixed to the treaty. The case to 
which the noble Lord referred bore no re- 
semblance to the present, because there 
appeared in that case no signature of the 
Spanish minister. There was no question 
of recognition in that instance, as the 
Spanish minister had never signed the 
treaty. 
was Incomplete, appeared on the face of 
it to be complete. The case of the Treaty 
of Vienna bore no resemblance to it, be- 
cause there the want of the signature of 
the minister of Spain was a transaction 
clear and intelligible on the face of the 
document. He found no fault with the 
presentation of the treaty; he only said, 
the circumstances required explanation, 
With respect to the future consequences of 
it, the proper time to judge would be 
hereafter, but at present he would deliver 
itas his opmion, that England and France 
had agreed to a treaty which carried war 
in its front 


Grove Trapve.] Viscount Strangford 
presented a Petition from the Master 
Glovers and others connected with the 
Leather Glove Trade in the City of Lon- 
don, to which the signatures of nearly 
forty most respectable firms were annexed, 
The petitioners complained of the almost 
total ruin brought upon the masters and 
workmen, to that important branch of 
national industry, by the free importation 
of French gloves, and by the inordinate 
extent to which smuggling in that article 
was permitted to be carried; and they 
prayed fora return to the ancient system 
of protection by means of prohibition. As 
he certainly was not prepared, without 
further evidence, to go the length of 


joining in that prayer, he did wish that 


instead of it, the petition had contained 
one for a full and complete inquiry into 
the causes of that distress which the peti- 
tioners notoriously and undeniably suffered 
—an inquiry which he thought their Lord- 
ships could not in common justice and 
humanity refuse, unless resolved to shut 
their ears to the cries of a starving and 
suffering population — a charge which, 
manifold as were the modes now employed 


The present transaction, which - 
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of vilifying the House of Lords, would 
never, he trusted, be brought against 
that Assembly, whatever might be said 
or thought of recent proceedings in an- 
other place. When he spoke of inquiry, 
he did not mean a hole-and-corner inquiry, 
confined to two or three selected and fa- 
voured individuals, who derived a dis- 
creditable profit from the continuance of 
abuses and irregularities in the importation 
of foreign goods, but a fair and open in- 
quiry, embracing all the points of the 
question, and proving or disproving the 
allegations of the petitioners by evidence 
at their Lordships’ Bar. Such a petition, 
he was happy to say, would now be pre- 
sented, and be supported by advocacy far 
more powerful than his, and in a quarter 
far more likely to command their Lord- 
ships’ attention. The petitioners, whose 
prayer was now before their Lordships, 
had requested him briefly to advert to two 
or three things which had been urged 
against their claims to the notice and com- 
miseration of Parliament. He must crave 
their Lordships’ permission to do so. In 
the first place it was said that the quantity 
of foreign gloves smuggled into this coun- 
try was so small, owing to the lightness of 
the duty, that no possible injury could 
result to the home manufacturer. They 
asked, in answer to this, whether 4s. per 
dozen was a light duty on gloves which 
could be sold here at first cost, duty in- 
cluded, at 12s. 14s. 16s. 18s. 22s. and 24s. 
per dozen? He might say, aduty of 5s., 
for such was the duty on the higher- 
priced gloves, amounting with Custom- 
house charges and freights, to nearly 
thirty-five per cent. Now, these gloves 
could be guaranteed across the channel, 
and were notoriously and publicly guaran- 
teed for twelve and a-half per cent to 
fifteen per cent, safe from all accidents, 
damage, or injury whatever. Was this 
then a trade, the petitioners asked, which 
held out no bonus on smuggling? Was 
not the difference between fifteen per cent 
and thirty-five per cent a sufficient tempta- 
tion to practise it? It had been ludicrously 
stated that the entire quantity of gloves 
smuggled into the United Kingdom in the 
course of a-year did not exceed 100 dozens. 
NobleLords were perhapsnotaware,but they 
might have ocular demonstration of the fact, 
by going into any glove manufactory, that 
100 dozens of gloves could be packed and 
compressed in a tin case of eighteen inches 
square. He did not mean small women’s 
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gloves, but gloves that would fit the fullest- 
sized Peer or personage in that House. 
And would it be pretended that only one 
of those very portable, and, tothe smuggler, 
very convenient cases of eighteen inches 
square was smuggled into the United 
Kingdom in the course of a-year? Let 
those who would, believe it; he, for one, 
did not. In thesecond place, the thriving 
condition of the trade was inferred from 
the increased quantity of gloves manu- 
factured. He had yet to learn that the 
increased quantity of any manufactured 
article was of itself proof of the prosperity 
of that manufacture ; the true question was, 
whether this increased quantity was pro- 
duced at a remunerating rate to the masters 
and their workmen; and, if otherwise, the 
proof of prosperity, drawn from increased 
consumption, felltothe ground. Again, it 
was said, that the trade must be prosperous 
because there were now forty or fifty 
manufactories established in places where 
there were but twenty or twenty-seven 
before. How did this question stand? 
When the prohibitory system ceased, many 
of the largest and most respectable manu- 
facturers declined business altogether, fore- 
seeing that under the new system theirtrade 
could no longer produce interest on the 
capital employed in it. Those who replaced 
them were either their foremen or work- 
men, who, having saved something in the 
more prosperous times of prohibition, 
thought that the retirement of their 
masters made room for them, and so they 
set up for themselves—with what success 
their present condition, and that of their 
families, and the augmentation of the 
Poor-rates in the places where they were 
settled, sufficiently attested. This notion, 
therefore, that the breaking up and Mac- 
adamizing a few great and flourishing 
factories into a number of smaller and 
inferior ones was a proof of prosperity, did 
seem,in his humble judgment, to be an 
absolute fallacy. It was like saying, that 
a joint of meat which would feed five per- 
sons was increased in its size and power 
of yielding nutriment by being carved and 
subdiyided into fifty smaller pieces. The 
plain truth of the matter was, that the 
glove trade could not afford the profits of 
the master in addition to the wages of the 
workman. So the workmen started up 
into masters, and each man’s miserable 
garret became his more miserable manu- 
factory. And this was called an increase 
in the number of masters and of manu- 
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factories. Now, in the next place, with 
regard to the increased importation of 
skins. Was it pretended that all these 
skins had been made into gloves? To 
say nothing of their employment for books, 
for shoes, for carriage lining, and for 100 
other uses, he should like to know what 
quantity of them had been re-exported to 
the continent, from the utter impossibility 
of working them up in this country with 
any thing like a profit. He believed that 
the attention of the noble President of the 
Board of Trade had been directed to this 
point on the 17th of last December; at least 
he had seen avery courteous letter from 
that noble Lord stating that the matter 
should receive his fullest consideration. In 
truth he was enabled to say, not only with 
reference to that subject, but to other ap- 
plications, that the attention of the noble 
Lord to the various deputations which 
waited upon him on these matters gave 
the greatest satisfaction. They all con- 
curred in acknowledging that he would be 
the best President of the Board of Trade 
ever known if (for on these occasions there 
must. always be an if) he did not happen 
to have a Vice-President under him. 
Lastly, with respect to the injurious 
effects which the introduction of what 
were called Berlin gloves had had upon 
the leather glove trade, he would beg leave, 
in the first place, to state, that this was not 
by any means a new trade, sprung up 
within the last twelvemonths, as had been 
fallaciously pretended. It had now ex- 
isted some years, and, therefore, the 
recency of the introduction of this article 
into common wear could not be assumed 
as the cause of the actual decline in the 
leather-glove trade. But it so happened, 
moreover, that a very large portion of these 
gloves were made by the leather-glove- 
makers themselves. Admitting, however, 
that an equally large portion were manu- 
factured in Leicester, or Nottingham, or 
elsewhere, what did this prove but, that the 
stocking trade having become less profit- 
able, the manufacturers added to their 
business the making of Berlins? He was 
instructed, besides, by the petitioners, to 
declare (and he honoured the English feel- 
ing which prompted the declaration), that 
they were not disposed to complain, and 
that they did not complain, of any fair, 
natural, and honourable competition, in 
any branch of industry, with their own 
countrymen and fellow-subjects. What 
they complained of was, the not natural, 
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the not fair, the not honourable preference 
accorded to the foreign workman over them 
and theirs—a preference which, he must 
be allowed to say was not the result of 
fashion or taste, or of superior excellence 
in the article so prepared, but was solely 
the consequence of the false and fatal 
principle, that cheapness was the only 
thing at all worthy of the consideration of 
Statesmen—the one great summum bonum, 
the idol to which all our best and most 
valuable national interests were, one after 
another, to be sacrificed. He begged 
pardon for thus trespassing on their 
Lordships’ time, and concluded by mov- 
ing that the petition should lie on the 
Table. 

Lord Auckland disclaimed any compli- 
ments paid to him at the expense ofhis right 
hon. friend. Both of them, and all the other 
members of his Majesty’s Government, were 
most anxious to do all that was safe and 
practicable for the relief of trade. He 
believed a great deal of misconception had 
gone forth upon this subject, both as to 
the inducements held out to illicit trade, 
and the quantity of gloves imported. 
Both Custom-house officers and smugglers 
had been examined, and they had proved 
by calculations that the profits were too 
small on this article to be a strong in- 
ducement to smuggling. In respect to 
foreign silks, the profits being very con- 
siderable, the inducements were admitted 
to be proportionably the greater. He was 
certain that if the advice of the petitioners 
were followed, and the prohibitory system 
again introduced, it would only add to the 
wealth of the smuggler. 

Lord Wynford observed, that, from some 
cause or other, great distress prevailed 
throughout the country, and that Parlia- 
ment should do all in its power to afford 
reliet. The most effectual way to discover 
if any remedy could be applied was, to 
institute a full and efficient inquiry into the 
state of trade in all its branches. The 
depression of the glove trade would be 
found, he was afraid, only a feature of the 
general depression. 

Viscount Strangford said, that he could 
not pretend to contest the accuracy of the 
statements of the noble Baron opposite, as 
to the degree to which smuggling had been 
carried on, as the noble Baron had pos- 
sessed advantages far superior to any 
which had everfallen to his or he believed to 
the lot of most other men, On the noble 
Baron’s own shewing he had obtained the 
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auricular confessions of smugglers, the last 
persons from whom he should have ex- 
pected an avowal that smuggling did 
exist. He bad the authority of a more 
respectable class for repeating that smug- 
gling did prevail to a very great extent, and 
that it was principally carried on in the 
manner which he had described ; the goods 
smuggled being thus secured from mildew, 
damp, and other injuries. With respect 
to Berlin gloves, he had learned from the 
best authority that the trade had subsisted 
for many years, and that, therefore, it was 
not any new injury to the leather-glove 
trade, especially (as he had stated before), 
since the leather-glove-makers themselves 
manufactured that article in considerable 
quantities, With regard to what had fallen 
from his noble and learned friend behind 
him, he would repeat that the inquiry to 
which he had alluded would be proposed, 
not by himself, but by parties far more 
deserving of their Lordships’ attention. 
He concluded by presenting another peti- 
tion,with a very greatnumber of signatures, 
from the glovers and others of Great Tor- 
rington, in the county of Devon. 
Petitions Jaid on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 7, 1832. 


MinvuTes.] New Members sworn. Lord LowrHer, for 
Dunwich. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. O'CONNELL, a Copy 
of the Report made by the Board of Excise on the 15th of 
May, 1851, relating to the Malt Drawback, together with 
the Answer of the Irish Distillers; of all Writs issued out of 
the Courts of Chancery, Equity, Exchequer, King’s Bench, 
and Common Pleas in Ireland, for the last three years; of 
all Monies received by the Society of the King’s Inn, 
Dublin, for the admission of Students, Attornies, Barris- 
ters, &c.:—-On the Motion of Mr. FrRANcIs BARING, of 
Malt Drawbacks paid in each of the last ten years to 5th 
January, 1852, and of the number of Imperial Gallons of 
Proof Spirits on which it was paid; distinguishing Scotland 
and Ireland; of the Number of Imperial Gallons of Proof 
Spirits distilled, and of the Number of Imperial Gallons of 
Proof Spirits which paid Duty for Consumption during the 
and last ten years, to 5th January, 1852, distinguishing Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; of the Number of Imperial 
Gallons of Proof Spirits removed from each Country 
during the same time; of the quantity of Malt which paid 
Duty in Scotland during the last ten years, with the 
Amount paid each year:—On the Motion of Sir Grorez 
Cuerk, of the Number of Persons who had applied for 
Relief out of the Poor Rates in the year 1851, in the several 
Parishes comprised within the Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, 
Marylebone, and Lambeth, with the Rent of the Tene- 
ments they occupied, and the Amount at which they were 
rated. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Byna, from St. Mary’s, Islington, 
to equalize Church Rates:-—-By Mr. O’ConNELL, from 
Grange Gorman, County of Dublin, complaining of the 
Irish Reform Bil], and for an extension of the Franchise to 
40s. Freeholders; from Carrick-on-Suir and Castlebar, to 
receive Representatives; from the Trades Union, Dublin, 
complaining of the Irish Reform Bill being introduced by an 
Englishman;—By Mr. WRaneuay, from Great Driffield, 
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York. By Mr. BarnsripGe, from Taunton, and by Sir 
GxrorGE Rosinson, from Northampton, Worksop, and 
East Redford, against the General Registry Bill :— By 
Mr. Trevor, from Stockton-upon-Tees, Norton, 
and Bellingham, for a Representative under the Reform 
Bill. 


TirHes—(IRELAND.)] Mr. O’ Connell 
presented a Petition from the parish of 
Newtown, in the county of Tipperary, 
against the Tythe System. As an instance 
of the hardships of the system, he begged 
leave to state, that a case had come to his 
knowledge of a poor man whose tithe was 
12s. offering 6s, which was refused. The 
case was carried into the Court of Exche- 
quer, and a charge of 82. thus incurred. 

Mr, Shaw said, he knew something of 
the case, and he could assert that the rev. 
Gentleman alluded to, had recourse in- 
effectually to every other legal proceeding 
to recover his tithe. And it was only on 
the failure of all ordinary methods that he 
had had recourse to the Superior Court. 

Mr. O‘Connell said, he must deny that 
any proceeding had been had recourse to 
prior to the case coming before the Court 
of Exchequer. The poor man’s offer was 
refused, and he was singled out for prose- 
cution, although at the same time there 
were many wealthy men who resisted the 
payment. 

Mr. Henry Grattan was surprised at 
the observations of the hoa. member the 
Recorder of Dublin. There were un- 
doubtedly Acts by which tithes could be 
recovered without having recourse to so 
expensive a Court as the Exchequer, 

Mr. Shaw was quite aware of the exist- 
ence of the means to recover tithes alluded 
to by the hon. Gentleman, but the reason 
why the course had been adopted in the 
case referred to, was, that local mea- 
sures could not be enforced, from the ge- 
neral resistance to the payments that pre- 
vailed, nor could any clergyman obtain 
redress except by the course which this 
Gentleman had reluctantly had recourse 
to. 

Petition to be printed. 


Facrorres—Lanour or Cuoitpren.] 
Mr. O'Connell presented a Petition from 
Bolton, in favour of the Bill introduced 
by the hon. member for Aldborough, to 
protect children employed in factories, 
The petition was numerously and respect- 
ably signed. It averred that children 
suffered great misery from the open and 
flagrant violation of the law, with regard 





to the limitation of their hours for labour, 
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which, by a Bill passed some time since, 
were restricted to twelve. That time was 
much too long, and it was oppressive and 
cruel in the extreme to increase it. The 
petitioners very strongly urged the House 
upon every principle of morality and 
humanity, to prevent by clear and express 
enactments, the continuation of this atro- 
cious system. It might be said, that in- 
terfering between masters and their 
labourers violated the principles of political 
economy ; but, he trusted, the dogmas of 
that science would not be resorted to, to 
uphold such an inhuman arrangement as 
destroyed the health and morals of chil- 
dren, and which had inspired the well- 
intentioned part of the community with 
disgust and abhorrence. It was surely 
better to sacrifice some speculative points 
of political economy, rather than spread 
disease and suffering through the land. 
One of the functions of the Crown was the 
protection of minors. One of the first 
duties of a Lord Chancellor was to admin- 
ister that function, and it was certainly 
one of the first duties of the Legislature 
to see that function duly executed ; and 
where further regulations were required to 
protect those who were unable to protect 
themselves, particularly when their natural 
guardians had an interest in over-working 
them. He begged leave to assure the 
hon. member for Aldborough, that his 
humane Bill should have his hearty 
support. ; 

Mr. Hunt cordially supported the prayer 
of the petition, and, he trusted, for the 
credit of the House, the Bill would pass 
unanimously. 

Colonel Torrens was also most ready to 
support the petition. It was impossible 
to argue that the principles of political 
economy were opposed to those of hu- 
manity. 

Mr. Sheil hoped that the hon. member 
for Aldborough would move the second 
reading of his Bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. Sadler said, that it now rested with 
the Government to afford him an oppor- 
tunity for that purpose. He should, if no 
obstacle presented itself, endeavour to 
bring it forward on the 17th of the present 
month. He could assure those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had done him the kindness to 
declare they would support his Bill, that 
he was most anxious to bring it under 
the consideration of the House. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Sadler presented a similar petition 
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from Bradford. It was signed by all the 
medical men of the place, by the clergy, 
some of the most extensive master spinners, 
and by nine or ten thousand persons. The 
petitioners stated, that the present system 
injured the children in every point of view, 
it destroyed their morals; prevented 
them from obtaining any education ; pro- 
duced bad habits at an early age, which 
could not afterwards be eradicated ; and 
materially affected their health by the 
constant labour of from twelve to sixteen 
hours a day, which was sometimes even 
extended tothe Sabbath. On this occasion 
he did not mean to go largely into the 
question, but he must say, that it was the 
especial duty of the Legislature to endea- 
vour to secure the happiness and amelio- 
rate the moral condition of these poor and 
unprotected children. Ten hours a day to 
work, the petitioners considered was as 
much as the constitution of children would 
bear, indeed it was too much, for men 
worked no more hours than that. If there 
was any one subject that deserved the 
serious attention of the House, this was it, 
when neither the parents nor the sufferers 
themselves were free agents, but were the 
victims of an unjust and odious system. 

Mr. Strickland said, that policy re- 
quired that there should be some legisla- 
tive enactment on this subject. The 
present system was the result of machinery 
and competition, and he did not see any 
chance of improvement in it, except the 
Legislature took the matter in hand. 

Mr. Hunt said, the House might judge 
of the condition of these unhappy children 
when he assured them that they were 
frequently employed sixteen hours out of 
the twenty-four, in a heat of ninety de- 
grees, and consequently were obliged to 
work almost in a state of nudity. Few of 
them attained the age of forty years. He 
was far from wishing to throw any obstacle 
in the way of petitioning, but, in reference 
to one that had been presented on a 
former night, contradicting what he had 
said of an individual having roasted the 
bible, he was ready to make a motion if 
the hon. Member who presented it would 
second him, to bring a person to the bar, 
of the House who would bear him out in 
his statement. He must further complain 
that the hon. member for Yorkshire had 
not apprized him of the contents of the 
petition which he yesterday presented, 
relative to Mr. Smithson. 


Mr. Strickland said, he certainly could 
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not be justly charged with want of courtesy 
to the hon. Member, as he had informed 
him that he had received such a petition, 
and intended to present it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman could have seen the contents if he 
had expressed any desire to do so. 

Lord Morpeth observed, with respect to 
the petition now before the House, that, 
of all the towns in Yorkshire, Bradford 
had most distinguished itself by its 
opposition to the system of over-working 
children in factories. He had the plea- 
sure of knowing several of the principal 
manufacturers, and he knew they took as 
great an interest in the question, in favour 
of the children, as the operatives them- 
selves. 

Petition to be printed. 


PresByTERIAN Ministers — IReE- 
LAND.| Mr. Young presented a Petition 
from the Presbytery of Monaghan, styled 
Seceders, praying for an equalization of 
the classes in their Ministry, and for an 
augmentation of the stipends of the Pres- 
byterian ministers in Ireland. He most 
fully concurred in the prayer of the peti- 
tion, which, he had little doubt, would be 
supported by all the members for Ireland. 
He could assure the House generally it 
was in every way entitled to their consider- 
ation, as would appear when he stated 
some of the facts connected with the peti- 
tioners. About December last, a deputa- 
tion from the Synod waited on the Lord 
Lieutenant with a petition, which prayed 
for a bounty to be allowed to sixteen minis- 
ters who had distinct congregations, but 
received no bounty, and to obtain an 
equalization of that allowed, by augment- 
ing the portion assigned to the lowerclasses. 
His Excellency promised to recom- 
mend their prayer to the Treasury, and 
ordered a census to be made of the Seced- 
ing congregations, by which it appeared 
there were nearly 100,000 persons of that 
persuasion in Ireland. All these persons 
united in supporting their ministers in this 
petition, They had just claims to atten- 
tion, for, throughout all the disturbances 
and distractions of the country, they had 
been remarked for good conduct, and 
peaceable and industrious habits. Their 
ministers were distingu'shed by the utmost 
respectability of character, and for the 
extensive moral influence they exercised 
over their flocks, which was uniformly used 
in promoting good order. 
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not a better or more loyal set of persons 
in all Ireland than the petitioners, and he 
heartily supported their prayer, which, he 
fully agreed with the hon. member for 
Cavan, deserved the attention of the 
House. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, he most hearti- 
ly concurred in the remarks made by the 
hon. Gentleman with respect to the good 
conduct and deserts of the petitioners, who 
were justly entitled to the confidence and 
support of Government. The regzwm donum 
paid to the Seceding Church of Ireland 
was a miserable stipend, which ought to be 
increased upon every principle of morality 
and justice, and he was sure such an aug- 
mentation would give general satisfaction 
in the north of Ireland. 

Petition to be printed. 


Custom-Hovuse Orricers (IRELAND). | 
Mr. O’Connell presented, according to 
notice, a Petition from certain Tide-waiters, 
and other officers, who had been removed 
from Ireland to the port of London in 
consequence of changes in the mode of 
collecting the revenue. The cases of indi- 
vidual hardship which arose from the 
system of misgovernment, which had so 
long prevailed in Ireland were sufficient 
to wring the hearts of all that had any 
feelings whatever. These persons stated, 
that, in 1825, they were removed from their 
own country, and were suffering the great- 
est privations, in consequence of their re- 
moval from a cheap country to a dear one. 
They were also very much surprised, as 
well as injured, to find that their salaries 
were to be reduced—those who received 
807. to 50/., and those who received 501. 
to 40/., while the salaries of the English 
officers had been increased. The persons 
who were appointed to these offices in Ire- 
land were of a more respectable rank of 
life than those in England. It was a 
general subject of complaint, that Irish 
public officers were not placed on an equa- 
lity with English. He believed, too, that 
the petitioners had already suffered for 
getting up this petition. If this should 
turn out to be the case, he trusted the 
noble Lord would interfere on their behalf, 
and prevent such a persecution. The pe- 
titioners, he understood, were generally 
Protestants, but the difference of religious 
persuasion made no difference in his mind. 
His only desire was, to see equal justice 
dealt out to all. 





Mr, Q’Connell stated, that there was 


Lord Althorp said, from the statement 
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of the hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
could not see that the Irish officers had 
any cause for complaint. He did not 
understand that there was any unfair dis- 
tinction made between them and the Eng- 
lish officers, With regard to salaries, surely 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
expect that the Irish officers removed to 
London, in consequence of alterations in 
the collection of the revenue, were to be 
placed on a better footing than English 
officers performing the same duties: nei- 
ther the House nor the public, would tole- 
rate such a proceeding. 

Mr. Leader said, this was another well- 
grounded complaint, shewing the unfair- 
ness with which every thing Irish was 
treated. It was understood there was to 
be an adequate proportion of the natives 
of the two countries employed in the col- 
lection of the Excise and Custom duties, but 
the orders were completely evaded, and the 
effect was, to throw a meritorious class of 
persons out of employment, who had con- 
tributed by their exertions to raise the 
revenue. It was insulting to the feelings of 
Irishmen, to see English Excise officers fully 
employed, while their own countrymen 
were overlooked. It was the duty of Irish 
Members to call the attention of Parlia- 
ment to every improper measure which 
excited jealousy, heart-burnings, and dis- 
content in Ireland. He trusted the com- 
plaints had only to be stated to be fully 
and effectually redressed 

Mr. Spring Rice admitted that the pe- 
titioners might suffer from the change of a 
cheap country for a dear one, but that, in 
all other respects, the heads of the depart- 
ment had instructions to treat the Irish and 
the English officers in the same manner, 
and to act with perfect impartiality. It 
must be recollected, also, that when offi- 
cers were appointed, they were not named 
for employment in either country particu- 
larly, and the removal took place in con- 
sequence of the detection of several frauds 
in the collection of the revenue. If any 
case of injustice could be made out, the 
Treasury would be most anxious to remedy 
it. 

The petition read. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the noble Lord re- 
marked, there was no injustice in putting 
the officers of both countries on an equal 
footing, but the injustice was, reducing a 
man’s salary from 80/. to 60/., although 
he had entered the public service with an 
understanding, that the former was to be 
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the amount of his remuneration, and to 
obtain which, he had sacrificed other pros- 
pects. The plea for this was, that the 
English officers had only the same amount 
of salary, but they knew this on entering 
the service, and their expectations were 
regulated accordingly. As for the orders 
that were given—to place all persons em- 
ployed on a perfect equality—these were 
of no use, unless means were taken to see 
them duly executed; and he understood, 
on very good authority, that, in spite of 
such orders, a system of preference pre- 
vailed. It was the continued repetition of 
such unjust acts as these which made 
Irishmen desire the repeal of the Union, 
and demand a domestic Legislature. 

Mr. Hunt remarked, that, from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s own statement, it 
appeared that the Irish revenue officers 
were too well paid, while the English offi- 
cers did not receive adequate remuneration, 
and the complaint was, that the Ministers 
had put the officers of both countries on 
an equal footing. The irish Members 
were loud in declaring that a perfect 
equality ought to exist with regard to the 
Reform Bill for both countries, out they 
denied that principle on this occasion. 

Mr. Shaw said, the understanding with 
these officers when they entered the service 
was, that they should continue in theirsitua- 
tions so long as they faithfully discharged 
their duties. They were (as had been 
truly remarked already) taken from a 
more respectable rank of society, than 
English officers, and they were, in fact, 
degraded by being removed from higher 
to lower situations. This was a case in 
which all classes of Irishmen could unite. 
there had been no charge of corruption, 
and yet all the public departments were 
filled up by strangers to the country. 

Mr. Ruthven said, the inequality which 
had been noticed by other hon. Members 
extended principally to the higher depart- 
ments. Englishmen were appointed to situ- 
ations in Ireland connected with therevenue 
at large salaries, while there was no in- 
stance of an Irishman being placed in the 
same situations in England. This species 
of injustice, indeed, was not peculiar to 
the revenue department. It extended 
throughout all the Government Offices. 
There was a most unwarrantable prejudice 
exercised against Irishmen of all degrees, 
and the case before them was a notorious 
proof of it, when it was argued, that it was 
no hardship to remove persons from a 
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cheap to a dear country, where a salary of 
80/. in the first went as far as 120/. in the 
last, and at the same time to reduce the 
salary from 80/. to 607. He did not mean 
to deny that some abuses might have ex- 
isted which justified the removal of officers, 
but nothing could extenuate the treatment 
these poor men had experienced. 

Mr. Spring Rice could assure hon. 
Members that he was the last man to look 
with indifference upon the sufferings of 
his countrymen, and he felt great regret 
that he was unable to suggest any mode by 
which their distresses could be consistently 
relieved by Government. The circum- 
stances of the case were shortly these, the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the public revenue, recommended a partial 
interchange of the officers employed in its 
collection between the two countries. Of 
course it followed, when the Irish officers 
were removed to England they were put 
precisely upon the same footing as English 
officers of the same degree. The Irish 
officers received higher salaries in their own 
country certainly, but then the additional 
payment was on account of the increased 
labour they had to perform. It had been 
the most anxious desire of the Treasury to 
act with perfect impartiality between all 
parties, but the comparative cheapness and 
dearness of certain parts of the United 
Kingdom was a circumstance beyond their 
control in the appointment of revenue 
officers, 

Mr. Hume saw no injustice whatever 
in an engagement which placed English, 
Seotch, and Irish officers, performing the 
same duties upon a perfect equality with 
regard to salaries. If there was any cause 
of complaint, it must be that inequality of 
remuneration was at all tolerated. He 
lamented that persons should suffer from 
their salaries being reduced, but it was 
quite impossible there could be justice if 
any inequality existed, 

Mr. Sheil said, it was the inequality 
that was complained of. The sufferers 
were taken from a more respectable class 
than that which they were reduced to. 
These persons had entered the service on 
the implied understanding that their sa- 
laries were not to be reduced during good 
behaviour; but on the otherhand, the Eng- 
lish officers of a lower class had their 
salaries increased so as to make them equal 
in amount to the salaries of a higher class. 
The circumstances, therefore, were wholly 
different, and there could not be any 
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grounds whatever for the reduction com- 
plained of. 
Petition to be printed. 


Orriciat Frees.] Mr. Hume said, that 
feeling a great objection to the system of 
paying public officers by fees, he wished 
to have an account of the different fees 
received by the public servants in the dif- 
ferent public offices, with a view to bring- 
ing before the House some measure to put 
an end to a system so highly objectionable. 
This topic was by no means new, for in 
the time of Mr. Burke it had been felt to 
be a crying evil, as at that period the fees 
were, for the most part, arbitrary, and gen- 
erally fixed according to the will of each 
office. At that time certain offices were 
put by an Act of Parliament under its 
regulations, the fees were not abolished, 
but directed to be paid over to the credit 
of the public account, and the officers 
were to receive a fixed salary. The prin- 
ciple was excellent, but the abuse consisted 
in allowing the continuance of these fees. 
It was obvious that every charge made by 
a public officer fell eventually on the 
public, and therefore, the best way to 
manage would be to remunerate the officer 
in such a manner that every one might 
know how much each officer received. 
By a return made to the Finance Com- 
mittee, it appeared that, in 1826 and 
1827, the amount of fees paid over under 
this Act of Parliament amounted to 
127,130/., while other fees received in 
these offices amounted to about 165,000/. 
This return included only thirty-five offices 
in England, eight in Ireland, and seven- 
teen in Scotland; and he had no hesitation 
in affirming, when he looked to the various 
other offices in which fees were taken, 
that they amounted to near half a million 
annually. These often pressed hard on 
individual interests ; and it was upon this, 
as well as on account of the bad principle 
of the system, that he wished to bring be- 
fore the House the amount of the sums 
received in this way. He would, therefore, 


-move for an account of all fees taken in the 


public offices under the regulation of the 
Act of Parliament he had referred to, as 
well as those which were not regulated, so 
faras they could be made out—{[ordered]. 
The hon. Gentleman then continued. 
There had been much discussion in the 
House on the renewal of commissions con- 
sequent upon the death of his late Majesty ; 
and he, as the person who had brought in 
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the bill upon that subject, must say that 
he felt extremely disappointed at the 
course which had been pursued, as _ his 
object, which was to prevent imposition, 
had altogether failed. He did not blame 
any of the individuals, who by virtue of 
their offices had a right to demand all 
fees they were entitled to by law or usage, 
for making that demand. But the fact 
was, it had happened that the late Go- 
vernment had so interpreted this Act, as 
to permit these demands to be made, the 
object of the Act being to prevent any 
such imposition. It might not be generally 
known that, in 1812, the late Mr. Pon- 
sonby brought in a bill, which enacted, 
that, on the death of George 3rd, no fee 
or emolument should be exacted on the 
renewal of any commission; and that Act 
had, he believed, been strictly complied 
with. Previously to the death of his late 
Majesty, he (Mr. Hume) had brought in a 
Bill with the same object, which however, 
was delayed in its passing until after the 
death of King George the 4th. The hon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to read some of 
the words of the Act, to the effect, that ‘it 
was expedient to abolish the payment of 
all such fees and stamp duties by any such 


persons so continued in such offices, and 
that from and after the passing of that Act 
no such fee or stamp duty should be pay- 
able to the heirs and successors of King 
George 4th, or any person holding any 


office under them.” A subsequent clause 
stated, that “ whereas there would be 
some expenses incurred for the parchment 
and other materials for these commissions, 
patents, &c., the Commissioners of the 
Treasury were empowered to make a 
reasonable compensation for the same.” 
Now, his (Mr. Hume’s) complaint was 
against the interpretation put upon this 
Act by the late Treasury, which had di- 
rected that one half the fees before 
usual should be taken; and the reason 
given was another ground of complaint ; 
namely, that the Government had no list of 
the fees in the different offices. If this were 
true, it was a great blame to any Govern- 
ment to permit any such want to continue ; 
and it appeared that it was merely to 
save themselves trouble that they gave the 
order to have half the fees taken. He 
would illustrate this by a memorial which 
had been presented to the Treasury on 
the subject by the Yeomen of the Guard, 
in the year 1831. They complained in 
this, that, after having paid 3471. each for 
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their situation, they had further to pay 
91. 19s. 6d. for the renewal of their ap- 
pointments. It was, he thought, high 
time that the sale of every office should be 
put an end to—it had been with respect 
to offices in the Courts of Law, and every 
situation should be a reward for some 
service. This petition stated, that the 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard made 
1,000/. a-year, as there were three or four 
casualties in the body every year, and this 
formed one of many instances in which 
great sums of money went into the pockets 
of individuals, respecting which the public 
knew and profited nothing. The petition 
went on to state, that the salary of a Yeo- 
man was 391. 18s. 4d., and that on the 
demise of King George 2nd there was but 
21. 2s. paid for renewing these appoint- 
ments. Why then should 9/. 19s. 6d. be 
now exacted, and 1,800/. go into the 
Captain’s pocket? The answer given 
by the Treasury to this memorial, and 
dated from the Treasury Chamber, and 
signed John Stuart, was, that ‘ he was 
commanded to accquaint the memorialists, 
that the fees were correctly charged, in 
pursuance of an arrangement come to by 
the Board, under the Act of Parliament to 
regulate the fees, by which a moiety of 
them only was exacted, and the parties 
were exempted from stamp duty.” The 
Act, however, had not regulated the fees 
in this way, but this discretion had been 
assumed by the Treasury. The items of 
these emoluments were curious: some of 
them were—to the Captain 3152. for each 
man appointed, the chairman ten guineas, 
the Secretary 2/. the messengers 2/, 2s, 
servants 16s. Forthe dress five guineas, 
for a treat 5/. 6s.; and 8s. for registering 
the warrant with the Lord Chamberlain. 
The hon. Gentleman then referred to the 
complaints made by the Irish Magistrates, 
and asked why, if 5s. only were paid in 
England, 2/. 15s. 6d. should be demanded 
in Ireland. These things only exposed 
persons in office, and at present in par- 
ticular, the Irish Lord Chancellor, to 
charges of extortion ; and that noble and 
learned Lord. was accused in the papérs of 
thus pocketing 2,500/. The time, he 
thought, was now come for the House to 
set seriously about abolishing fees in every 
department, and indeed one of the greatest 
reproaches upon Parliathent was, the 
amount of the fees payable in that House; 
and he knew that those who held offices 
in parishes, and were anxious to conduct 
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the public business properly, were pre- 
vented from effecting improvements by 
the expenses of private bills. These per- 
sons, and with justice, complained of fees 
of 2401., on what was called a single bill, 
and the sum was swelled to 300/. and 
more, were an additional clause to be in- 
troduced. This was highly discreditable ; 
not that he or any one could impute any 
blame to any one in this House, for here 
the fees were strictly regulated, and he 
merely instanced this in order to prove, 
that were every officer of the House and 
of the Crown paid by way of salary, it 
would be infinitely better for the public. 
His object, therefore, was to submit a 
motion, which was, under all the circum- 
stances, he thought, of absolute necessity, 
as well to guard against imposition as to 
form the ground-work of future improve- 
ment. He should, therefore, move for a 


return of the several fees and stamp duties 
now chargeable on appointments to every 
office, patent, pension, or place, civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical, within the 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the dominion of Wales, the town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, the islands of Jersey, 


Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, and Man, and 
in all the foreign colonial possessions of 
the Crown, the British East Indies ex- 
cepted, distinguishing the fees from the 
stamp duties, and by and to whom, and 
under what authority, the same were pay- 
able. 

The Speaker observed, that the motion 
was very comprehensive, and that perhaps 
it would be better to divide it. 

Lord Althorp agreed that the Motion 
was certainly comprehensive enough. It 
was not, however, in accordance altoge- 
ther with what his hon. friend had said, as 
it went beyond offices immediately under 
the Crown. He would, therefore, sug- 
gest, that the hon. Member should insert 
the words “under the Crown” after the 
words “ all offices, civil, military, judicial, 
and ecclesiastical,” and also add, at the 
conclusion of his Motion, the words “ and 
the appropriation thereof.” Unless he con- 
sented to these amendments, his return 
would be very incomplete. 

Mr. Goulburn begged to protest against 
several of the statements made by the 
hon. Member. That hon. Gentleman read 
extracts, as he said, from the Act of Par- 
liament regulating fees ; but the Act as it 
stood contained no such extracts as he 
had read, although the first bill introduced 
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upon this subject did contain the far- 
rago which he had just read as part of the 
bill, The Board of Treasury had acted 
in strict conformity to the law, and he 
should be ready to defend their conduct 
now or on any other occasion. 

Mr. Hume said, his bill contained the 
clauses he had read, although they were 
altered in the Lords. 

The Motion as amended, agreed to. 


Colonial Appointments. 


CotonraL AprorntMENts.] Mr. 
Hume, in moving fora copy of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act, as applied to New South 
Wales, and also the copy of the instruc- 
tions in connection therewith, sent out to 
General Darling by his Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State, said, that before he entered 
upon the subject of his Motion he must 
complain of the many improper appoint- 
ments which had been made in our civil 
and military offices in the West Indies, 
which brought discredit on the Govern- 
ment, and did great mischief to the colo- 
nies. He had known many instances of 
persons who were shunned in the country, 
and yet obtained excellent appointments 
in our foreign possessions. He had now 
in his hand a list of five persons holding 
public situations in New South fWales 
who had taken the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act passed for that Colony, and yet re- 
fused to pay their creditors a single shilling. 
A certain portion of their salaries ought to 
have been made over to their creditors,or 
the Act sanctioned such injustice as never 
should have been permitted, although le 
was happy to say the present Government 
had determined to put a stop to such pro- 
ceedings. He had received the earliest 
attention from the noble Secretary for the 
colonies, and on this part of the subject 
would add no more. However, he was 
here bound to say, that a brother of Gene- 
ral Darling’s had left a pamphlet at his 
house, which contained the grossest alle- 
gations against him. Such charges he 
did not mind, because at the proper season, 
he should be ready to prove the truth of 
everything which he had stated. As long 
as the Press was free, the truth would 
come out. He had used the Press for 
that purpose himself on more than one oc- 
casion, and he would allow the exercise 
of the same privilege to others. 

Lord Howick said, the Insolvent Act in 
New South Wales was similar to that of 
England ; and the former was passed in 
consequence of a season of great distress, 
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which had affected all persons engaged in 
speculations and public offices as well as 
others, but as soon as it was known to 
Lord Goderich that officers of Government 
had taken the benefit of it, he felt that it 
was not for the honour or advantage of 
Government, that after a declaration of 
insolvency, an individual should continue 
to hold office, and he accordingly wrote 
to the Governor of the colony, intimating 
that any persons taking advantage of the 
Act of Insolvency, must consider them- 
selves as no longer in his Majesty’s service, 
and that the Governor must fill up such 
places as well as he could until other of- 
ficers could be appointed. Of General 
Darling he would only say, that he had not 
been recalled, although it was intimated 
to him, as well as to the Governors of all 
other colonies, that their appointments 
should not be continued beyond six: years, 
agreeable to aregulation made by the late 
Mr. Huskisson. This intimation was far 
from a recal of General Darling, who, in 
all the party conflicts in New South Wales, 

had given no reason to the Government 
for changing his appointment. 

Mr. Dixon said, no season of distress 
could justify public officers in taking the 
benefit of an Insolvent Act. They ought 
not to have engaged in speculation, every 
government skould be very careful in its se- 
lection of officers forcolonies, for being at a 
distance from the seat of Government they 
had great advantages from their authority 
in any contest with the settler. He did 
not say, that had been so in the present 
instance, but the case was open to such a 
suspicion. He knew nothing of the case, 
except from ex-parte information, but 
that bore out all that had been said to the 
disadvantage of the Governor. 

Returns ordered. 


Frgs on Macistrates’ Commissions 
(IrELanpD).] Colonel Perceval, in rising, 
pursuant to notice, to call for Papers relat- 
ing to the Magistracy in the county of Sligo, 
said, he regretted that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not thought it proper to 


bring in a short bill to do away with the | 


exaction of illegal fees upon issuing the new 
Commissions of the Peace to the Irish Ma- 
gistracy who felt, and properly felt disgusted 
at the manner in which they had beentreated 
by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. In any 
remarks he might make, he distinctly dis- 


claimed casting any imputation on the | 
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had not the honour of knowing him, but 
he believed him in private life to be aman 
of the most amiable disposition, which 
was evinced by the zeal and industry which 
he had so successfully exerted to provide 
for his family. It appeared, by a return 
which had been placed upon the Table, in 
compliance with a motion made by the right 
hon. member for Harwich, that the num- 
ber of warrants prepared by the Secretary 
of the Lord Chancellor, for Commissions 
of Justice of the Peace, from the Ist of 
January 1831, to the 2lst of January 
1832, was 256 of which number 219 were 
Commissions for Magistrates called to the 
Bench for the first time, thirty-two for 
general warrants to counties, and five 
general warrants to cities and towns. By 
the Act of the 4th George 4th, the Lord 


Chancellor’s Secretaries were allowed to _ 


take fees upon the issue of new Commis- 
sions only to the amount of 2/. 5s. 6d.; 
256 warrants had been issued, but of these 
only thirty seven could be properly con- 
sidered as new, and upon the old no such 
fee was payable. The Secretaries of the 
Chancellor were only legally entitled to 
one fee on each general warrant, and _ half 
that amount on a renewal ; or if they took 
more, they were liable toa penalty of 1002. 
for each offence. But, in despite of the 
Act of Parliament, the Secretaries received 
fees to the amount of 1,190/. Evenif the 
whole fee of 2/. 5s. 6d. on each, of 256 
warrants which were issued, were charged, 
it could not amount to much more than 
5007. By the Act introduced by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, with the intention 
of abolishing all fees on the renewals of 
Commissions, warrants, &c., it was very 
properly enacted, that compensation should 
only be made in proportion to the labour 
performed. He would therefore, ask, whe- 
ther filling up such a printed dedimus as 
he now held in his hand, with the name of 
a Magistrate, entitled the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Secretary to demand a fee to such 
an extent ? 

Mr. Stanley—But that is not the point 
which is the subject of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s complaint. The fee was demanded 
on the warrant, not on the dedimus. 

Colonel Perceval—But where was the 
necessity of making out a separate warrant 
for each Magistrate; each warrant con- 
tained the name of all the Magistrates in 
the county, so that if by any accident the 
name of any Magistrate was left out, it 


private character of that high officer. He.| acted as a supersedeas of that Magistrate. 
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He further desired to know, whether the 
Secretary of the Chancellor was entitled 
to demand a fee when the Commission of 
the Peace was absolutely offered to a Gen- 
tleman, or when it was to be renewed for 
an experienced Magistrate? In the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, that country should 
not be left without a Magistracy who had 
always protected the lives and properties 
of his Majesty’s subjects; but this exac- 
tion, which was sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, had the effect of depriving many 
parts of Ireland of a local Magistracy, and 
it was only this day he received a letter 
stating that his laundry was robbed, and 
no Magistrate was to be found near his re- 
sidence to whom application could be 
made for directing the police to trace the 
offenders, Nor were such circumstances 
confined to his neighbourhood alone, and 
he felt that he had strong reason to com- 
plain of the partiality as well as the injus- 
tice which had been practised towards the 
Trish Magistracy by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving for a copy of any general warrant 
issued for a Magistrate in Sligo since the 
2Ist of January, 1831, and of the dedi- 
muses issued under them, to the same _ pe- 
riod, and the number of separate warrants, 
if any, made out since the said Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1831, for any Justice of the Peace 
for the said county appointed previously 
to the reign of his present Majesty. 

Sir Robert Bateson seconded the Mo- 
tion, and observed that the effect of the 
illegal fees sought to be extorted from 
Gentlemen in the Commission of the Peace 
for the renewal of their warrants had left 
many parts of Ireland without the aid of 
a Magistracy. The police and soldiery 
had orders from the Government not to 
act without the order of the Magistrates ; 
and in the late disturbances at Inishowen 
the greatest disorders were with difficulty 
put down. Why had not the Government 
acted upon the same system throughout 
Ireland in the appointment of the Magis- 
trates, and given equally early intelli- 
gence to all ofsuch appointments? Some 
counties had early notice, others had 
none; and the result was, as he had stated, 
that many places were left without the 
protection of a Magistrate to enforce the 
laws. 

Mr. Stanley had no objection to the 
production of the document moved for, 
but must protest against that insidious 
mode of attack on the Administration of 
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Lord Plunkett. Why did not the party 
—the exclusively loyal party, to believe 
themselves (of which the mover and 
seconder of the present Motion were such 
zealous members)—boldly impugn Lord 
Plunkett’s exercise of the duties of his of- 
fice, and not thus covertly attempt to in- 
sinuate what they knew they could not 
prove? The noble and learned Lord was 
then in town, ready to meet, in his place 
in Parliament, all his covert and open 
enemies. The hon. Gentleman regretted 
that he (Mr. Stanley) had not brought in 
a bill to regulate these fees, but, in answer 
to that charge, he must remind the hon. 
Gentleman, that their regulation did not 
appertain to his office, but to that of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland and the Trea- 
sury, his department merely serving as the 
channel of communication between the 
two. As far as he could ascertain, how- 
ever, no fees had been charged upon the 
issue of warrants, which were not legal. 
A minute of Treasury had been made on 
the subject, and the circumstance would 
be brought under the notice of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. He did not know 
that he could feel much sympathy for the 
robbery of the hon. Gentleman’s (Col. Per- 
ceval’s) laundry, for it must have been poor 
indeed if it could not have afforded some 
gentleman in the neighbourhood 2/. 13s. 6d. 
for a warrant, which would have enabled 
him to protect it. These exclusively loval 
gentlemen, who wished to have the pre- 
servation of the peace in their own hands, 
did not set a very good example to the 
peasantry in resisting the payment of that 
which the law prescribed—nor would they 
elevate their characters while embarrassing 
the Government by refusing to act as Ma- 
gistrates in their own districts. He ad- 
mitted the inconvenience which was felt 
at Inishowen in consequence of gentlemen 
refusing to pay for their commissions ; but 
that was remedied by sending a military 
force to the spot, and giving’ commissions 
to the principal officers in command. No 
general circular had been issued to gen- 
tlemen recommended for the commission 
of the peace, although a circular was issued 
to the Lieutenants of counties for other 
purposes, and therefore all the Magistrates 
could not get a notice which had not been 
sent to any of them, No such previousinti- 
mation was necessary to be sent, for the 
Act of Parliament positively fixed the 
period within which the new commissions 
should be issued. Another complaint 
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was, that the commissions of the peace 
were not issued atthe same time, but it must 
be allowed, that the letter from the Lord 
Chancellor to the hon. Member (Colonel 
Perceval) must have come in opportunely, 
when it was received upon tie day on 
which a great Anti-reform meeting was 
held, if Anti-reform it could be candidly 
and fairly called, but no riot occurred, 
and if any had taken place, the police were 
at hand, and ready to act, as occasion might 
require, under the direction of the High 
Sheriff. The reasons, however, of the 
Commissions being issued at various times, 
was, that the Secretary of the Lord Chan- 
cellor filled them up as he received the 
returns from the Lords Lieutenants of the 
respective counties. As to the precise or 
legal amount of the fees complained of, he 
gave no opinion; but this he could say, 
that not one shilling of their amount ever 
reached the pocket of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. His Majesty’s Government had 
certainly written to the Lord Lieutenants 
not to place clergymen in the Commis- 
sion unless in districts where equally com- 
petent persons were not to be found, for 
such districts the Government well knew 
existed ; and in doing so, he did not see 
that the Government was to blame. It 
was an inconvenience to charge Irish Ma- 
gistrates larger fees than English Magis- 
trates; but such had been the law since 
1760, and while the law said such fees 
must. be paid, it ill became the Magistrates 
so violently to resist. They were not 
setting a very good example to the people, 
of whom their complaint was, that they 
would not obey the law. The peasantry 
in Ireland were in many places now resist- 
ing the payment of tithes, because they 
believed them to be upon a wrong princi- 
ple. Such was the conduct of these poor 
deluded people; such conduct was to be 
deprecated, and yet those other persons, 
who considered themselves exclusively 
loyal, resisted thelaw, because they thought 
the principle on which it was founded, to 
be unjust. If, however, the objectionable 
fees could be diminished, he, for one, 
would not object to it. 

Colonel Conolly rose to express his 
hearty concurrence in what had fallen from 
his hon. friend (the member for Sligo), 
and to make some observations on what 
had escaped the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland. As to the fees demanded on 
issuing the commission of the peace, he 
could not.consider them as otherwise than 
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unjust, when he knew that a Magistrate 
in England paid only either 5s. or 2s. 6d, 
for his dedimus, and that a Magistrate in 
Ireland, where so many were called on by 
a sense of duty to act, and did it with re- 
luctance, where many clergymen (as was 
just stated by the right hon. Secretary) 
were called to fulfil the functions of the 
Magistracy from the want of country gen- 
tlemen, that these persons of limited means 
should be called upon to pay fees because 
they contributed their gratuitous services 
to the administration of the laws. - It did 
appear to him that this was at once 
grievous and unjust. He thought that the 
Act of Parliament had given a power to 
the Treasury to name the amount suffi- 
cient to remunerate the public officer for his 
trouble, but the Treasury had given a great 
deal more than was necessary, and more 
than the Legislature intended. The Ma- 
gistrates were under the impression that 
they were exempted from future payments 
by Mr. Ponsonby’s Act, which had for its 
object the relief of Magistrates from all 
future charges. He, therefore, called on 
the Treasury either to diminish the allow- 
ance made to the Chancellor’s Secretary, 
or to bring in a bill, if it was necessary, to 
relieve the Magistrates from the present 
unreasonable charge: But though he 
joined most heartily in deprecating the 
demand at present made, he would seize 
the opportunity of stating, that the Magis- 
tracy had long been suffering under a sense 
of neglect and want of support from the 
Government, and this imposition had only 
served to ignite an ember which had long 
been approaching toa flame. The right 
hon. Secretary had indulged, in very un- 
measured terms, as to the Magistracy of 
Ireland, and he begged leave to state, that 
he had pronounced a censure at once in- 
discriminate and unjust. He had recently 
taken occasion to represent to the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Magistracy had 
not been supported in the execution of 
their duty, and had for some time had rea- 
son to complain of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Magistrates were not sustained 
as they ought to be, and the laws were 
not enforced in consequence. They ex- 
pressed a very general dissatisfaction with 
the mode in which they were treated. 
They complained that, by the police regu- 
lations not being established by Act of Par- 
liament, in three provinces the police were 
no longer submitted to their orders, or sub- 
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out these facts to the right hon. Secretary; 
he had been near twenty years a Magis- 
trate (for he was no longer one, not hav- 
ing paid for his dedimus), but he knew 
that the police, instead of executing the 
orders of the Magistrates, had assumed a 
censorship of their actions, and scrutinized 
their warrants and public documents; that, 
in fact, they arrogated to themselves a 
right of judging of the conduct of those 
whose orders it was their first duty to obey. 
These were the causes that contributed to 
the general inclination to throw up the 
commission of the peace on the first op- 
portunity. But the right hon. Secretary 
had described the Magistracy as acting in 
a confederacy to resist the laws, which they 
condemned in the tithe combination. He 
must beg leave to state, that that was not 
the case. In the county of Donegal, to 
which the hon. Secretary had alluded, he 
was present at a meeting of Magistrates 
on the subject of these fees, and they 
agreed that though they must object in 
the strongest manner to the exaction, they 
would not be so wanting to their public 
duty as to allow the county to remain 
without a Magistracy; and though they 
considered the demand as illegal and un- 
just, they would nevertheless pay it, pro- 
testing against it. Was it then just or 
fair for the right hon. Secretary to censure 
a body of men, than whom none were so 
well entitled to the public gratitude, and 
deserving of the public support? A body 
of men who, at great personal risk, at con- 
siderable fatigue and danger, devoted 
themselves gratuitously to the service of 
their country, should not be thus con- 
demned by the Government ; and he here 
called on this branch of the Legislature not 
to listen to these calumnies, but to lend 
all their protection to a class of persons 
who highly merited their favour and con- 
sideration. But he would go further, and 
state, that this disregard of the Magistracy 
had produced an impression among the 
ignorant and deluded peasantry of Ireland 
that the Ministry were not averse to the 
tumultuous and disorderly proceedings 
which now disgraced the country. As the 
right hon. Secretary had made allusion to 
an Anti-reform meeting, he would tell the 
House he had heard the multitude say, 
“They were no longer Magistrates—we 
are just as good Magistrates as you are.” 
And he was fully convinced that the greater 
part of the populace in Ireland were, as 
he had told the right hon. Secretary a few 
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days ago, thoroughly convinced that any 
resistance to an Anti-reform meeting was 
not unacceptable to the Government. 

Mr. Stanley in explanation, said, that 
the course which the Magistrates in gene- 
ral ought to have pursued, was to act as 
the Donegal Magistrates had done—first 
pay the fees, and then remonstrate against 
the legality of the charge. The Magis- 
trates complained of the lawless state of 
the country. Why, they might have put 
themselves in the situation of removing 
that state, by the payment of the sum of 
2l.13s.6d. The hon. Member had stated 
in the House what had passed in the in- 
terview between that hon. Member and 
himself. The hon. Member then stated, 
that the Magistrates did not receive the 
support of the Government now, as they 
Now, in answer to that 
assertion, he had only to observe, that the 
same instructions had been sent out to the 
police by the present, as by the former 
Government, and not one single word of 
those instructions, had been altered. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that he had 
understood something which fell from the 
right hon. Secretary to impute to him per- 
sonal motives. He disclaimed, in the 
strongest language the forms of the House 
permitted, having ever allowed personal 
feelings to interfere with his public duties. 
He would never allow any one, even with 
the authority of the right hon. Gentleman, 
to make such an accusation against him 
without rejecting it in the strongest terms, 

Lord Althorp wished to state the course 
which the Treasury had pursued on the 
present occasion. Application having 
been made from Ireland to ascertain what 
fees ought to be charged, the answer re- 
turned, pursuant toa former minute of the 
Treasury, was, half of the whole fee; since 
then the Treasury had passed another mi- 
nute, which had been transmitted to the 
Lord Chancellor for Ireland as a guide to 
his proceedings. 

Mr. Sheil remarked on the evident in- 
consistency which existed between hon. 
Members on the subject. One hon. Mem- 
ber had not taken out his commission on 
account of these fees. He should like to 
ask that hon. Member, whether he was a 
Magistrate at the time of the death of 
George 3rd? [Colonel Conolly : I was.] 
What then was the fee which the hon. 
Member had paid on the renewal of his 
commission? [None.] At least, then, 
the hon. Member could not deny that this 
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fee was legal, for it was imposed by Act 
of Parliament. If it was legal, it should 
have been paid ; and if it was illegal, still 
it should have been paid, though under a 
protest, and a complaint to Parliament 
would at once have redressed the illegality. 
He must beg to express his full concur- 
rence with the comparison which had been 
drawn by the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land between the resistance to the pay- 
ment of these fees, and the resistance to 
the payment of tithes. Irish Members 
might, on any subject affecting Ireland, 
argue with too much warmth, but he 
called on those who were not affected by 
the same cause, to say whether those men 
were not blameable for those disasters— 
those men whose situations placed them 
above temptation, whether they were not 
one thousand times more blameable for 
the existence of conspiracies and agitation 
than those who, to save themselves from 
poverty and distress, had had recourse to 
similar means of resistance ? 

Colonel Conolly said, that he had en- 
tered into no combination of the sort in 
the county with which he was more par- 
ticularly connected, for he was at variance 
with all the Magistrates of the county. 
He had only declined to take out his 
commission, in order that he might wait 
to see what was done. 

Mr. Shaw said, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had in his speech afforded no in- 
formation on this subject, but had in- 
dulged in personal reproach. He would, 
however, dismiss all personal considera- 
tions, as regarded both the Government 
and the Magistrates, for they could not 
decide the real question before the House, 
which was, whether or not the fee charged 
by the Secretary of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, was justified in law; and upon 
this point he at once joined issue with the 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Sheil), and would declare that it was not. 
The Ist William 4th, c. 43, abolished all 
fees chargeable on the renewal of commis- 
sions on the demise of the Crown; but 
the second section of that Act, provided, 
that all necessary labour in the prepara- 
tion of such commission, should be paid 
for at a rate to be fixed by the Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty's Treasury. Nothing 
could justify any charge under this Act, 
except its necessity. If, therefore, the 
separate warrant charged for in the case 
of Magistrates who had been appointed 
previous to the reign of his present Majes- 
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ty, was unnecessary, it followed that it was 
illegal. Now, the Act of Ist George 3rd, 
c. 13, referred to on a former occasion by 
the right hon. Gentleman, only proved 
that no new dedimus need be issued in 
England, for again administering the usual 
oaths to those justices who had once taken 
them; but what the Irish Magistrates ob- 
jected to was, not paying whatever might 
be the value of the labour done in pre- 
paring the new dedimus, but the fees upon 
a separate warrant. It was said, that 
separate warrants were necessary in Ire 

land; but no proof was given of it, not 
could there be any evidence of what the 
practice had been since the year 1760, 
the Ist of George the 3rd, and then no 
such Act as the Ist William 4th, c. 43, 
existed. Since the passing of that Act, 
the Ist and 2nd William 4th, c. 2, taken 
with the Ist William 4th, c. 6, had pro- 
vided that commissions, which otherwise 
would have expired six months after the 
late King’s death, should continue in force 
till one fortnight after the commencement 
of the present Session of Parliament; and 
in the meantime, Lord Lieutenants of 
counties were appointed in Ireland, simi- 
lar to the English practice; but he was 
not driven to argue, upon principle or by 
inference, that a general warrant for each 
county was sufficient, for, by the return 
made to this House, by the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s Secretary, it appeared that thirty-two 
such general warrants had, in point of 
fact, issued to the thirty-two counties in 
Ireland. These thirty-two general war- 
rants were a full and sufficient authority 
for the issue of the dedimuses to swear the 
several Magistrates who had been in the 
commission of the peace previous to the 
present reign; and it would appear, from 
the printed return on the Table of the 
House, that the dedimuses for swearing 
them had issued upon the general war- 
rants. It did not, however, signify whe- 
ther separate warrants had actually issued 
or not; the only difference being, that if 
they had, they were only used as a colour 
or pretext for the exaction of a fee; and, 
if they had not, the exaction took place 
without even a pretea. o sustain it. The 
distinction upon the second section of the 
Ist William 4th, c. 43, was important. It 
did not create any duty, but merely allow- 
ed a remuneration in the shape of a quan- 
tum meruit to be made to the Ministerial 
officer, who should perform any duty ab- 
solutely necessary in the preparation of a 
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warrant. If, then, the general warrant 
authorized the issue of the dedimus, which 
it clearly did, the charge upon a separate 
warrant was not sanctioned by the pro- 
vision of the Act. He understood, and 
believed, that the Magistrates had been 
told, that if they did not take out these 
warrants, others could be found who would 
do the duty of Stipendiary Magistrates. 
When that threat was held out by the Go- 
vernment, they did not know the value of 
the services of the present Magistracy, of 
whom he would fearlessly assert, that as 
they were unpaid, they were unpurchase- 
able. 

Mr. Crampton said, that the question 
really was nothing more than a question 
between certain Magistrates of Ireland, 
and certain officers of the Court of Chan- 
cery in Ireland, as to the payment of 
21. 13s. 6d., to which the hon. member 
for Sligo and Donegal contended was not 
legal. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the member for Dublin, whose opinion on 
the question was of more weight, had not 
gone quite so far. He had only put the 
question on the narrow ground of the 
necessity of issuing a separate warrant for 
each Magistrate. Such warrants had been 
from time immemorial used, and the fees 
charged upon them were perfectly legal 
and recoverable in any Court of Law. 

Sir Edward Sugden had heard with very 
great regret the argument of the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, as beingcalculated to 
set one of the most intelligent and respect- 
able bodies in the country at variance with 
the Government. It was, at the same time, 
amusing enough to hear how the question 
was met on the other side. The argument 
was this :—“‘ The fees are legal, because 
we say so, and therefore you must pay 
them.” And then it was said, that the 
Magistrates had entered into a combination 
against the law, and warranted, by their 
example, the combinations of the peasantry 
against the payment of tithes, He had 
never in his life before, in an assembly of 
Gentlemen, heard of such a mode of dis- 
cussing a question which could at all be 
considered debateable. The only question 
for the House to determine was, whether 
the fees were illegal or not. They had 


only been refused upon the ground that 
they were illegal, and the Motion called 
for information upon which the House was 
to be enabled to judge of the fact. The 
Magistrates had come, and as he thought 
very properly, to that House to ask whe- 
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ther the Lord Chancellor had the power 
or should be allowed to exact fees which 
they believed the law did not warrant. As 
to the Lord Chancellor not being interest- 
ed in the matter, why the office of his 
Secretary the emoluments of which were 
in question,was the best in his gift, and the 
income did not amount to less than 2,000/. 
a-year. Was he not interested in keeping 
up that income? He thought the Magis- 
trates of Ireland had done quite right in 
coming to that House to complain of 
having a fee to pay of 2/. 12s. 6d., while 
the English Magistrates paid only 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Ruthven complained of the attacks 
that had been made on the Magistracy of 
Ireland; and he especially objected to the 
sweeping condemnation of the alleged 
combination of the Magistracy not to pay 
illegal demands; he had not yet paid his 
fees; but that had entirely arisen from ac- 
cident, and he therefore had a right to 
complain. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the question 
was, whether this was an exaction or not, 
and he as a lawyer was bound to declare 
that it was. There was no necessity for a 
new commission. He conjured the Eng- 
lish part of the Administration toturn com- 
mon sense and common justice towards 
Ireland, and not to allow either orange 
or green, or any party whatever, to be 
pilfered in so irritating and contemptible 
a manner. The whole country was insulted 
for the benefit of some subaltern officers 
of a Court. 

Colonel Perceval replied, he had made 
the Motion upon principle, and not from 
petty or party views; and he would neither 
be put down by the taunts of the right hon. 
Secretary, nor by any other means. He 
denied that there was any combination 
amongst the Magistrates of Sligo. Those 
Magistrates believed the fee to be illegal, 
and they would not submit to exaction. 
A Minister of the Crown had no right to 
impute personal and improper motives to 
him, and the conduct of the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland was altogether un- 


justifiable, especially after an explanation 


which he had given to that right hon Gen- 
tleman in the lobby of the House. It was 
well to say the police were properly in- 
structed. If the police were to remain in 
the barracks, how were they to preserve 
the peace? He contended that the whole 
of his statement was unshaken, and that 
it was built upon irrefragable documents, 
which were perfectly open for the inspec- 
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tion of the right hon. Secretary for Ireland. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Croker said, in order to have a pro- 
per understanding of the question, he 
begged leave to move for the date of the 
new general warrant for each county in 
Ireland, and the date of the letter from 
the Lord Chancellor to the Magistrates of 
the respective counties, announcing his 
intention to issue such general warrant. 

Mr. Staniey had no objection to the re- 
turn, but he thought that part of it which 
referred to the letter was not rightly 
worded. 

Mr. Croker understood the letter was 
written so as to arrive in the county on 
the very day on which the warrants ex- 
pired ; and if so, it was an important fact. 

Motion agreed to. 


Parliamentary Reform— 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILLFOR 
Engitanp — Commirres — E1cutu 
Day.] On the Motion of Lord John 
Russell, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill. 

The Chairman read the 28th clause, 
which enacts, that the premises in respect 
of the occupation of which any person 
shall be deemed entitled to vote in any 
city or borough, shall not be required to 
be the same premises, but may be different 
premises occupied in immediate succes- 
sion by such person during 
and providing that where such premises 
shall be jointly occupied by more persons 
than one, each occupier shall have a vote 
in case the clear yearly value of the pre- 
mises shall be of such amount, as when 
divided by the number of occupiers, shall 
give a sum of not less than annual 
value for such occupier. The question 
was, that the first blank be filled up with 
the words ‘“‘ twelye-months.” 

Lord Althorp said, he had more fully 
considered the suggestion thrown out by 
the hon. member for Kirkcudbright, and, 
therefore, he intended to introduce words 
into the clause for the purpose of disquali- 
fying any persons from voting who had 
not paid their assessed taxes and Poor- 
rates upon all the tenements they had 
occupied in succession. 

Mr. Croker feared the proposition of the 
noble Lord would not succeed in pro- 
moting peace. He had had some experi- 
ence in contested elections; and he was 
convinced that allowing various residences 
and payments to make up the qualification 
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was impolitic. The residences should be 
one and entire, as had been proposed by 
the hon. member for Kirkcudbright, in 
addition to payments for the whole time, or 
the worst and most complicated litigation 
would be the consequence. Three removes 
were said to be as bad asa fire, and he was 
certain that anything which went to coun- 
tenance or encourage moving on the part 
of the poorer classes was to them an 
injury. He, therefore, hoped the noble 
Lord would make the clause similar to that 
which stood upon the same eae in the 
first Bill. 

Lord £astnor felt so strongly the objec- 
tions urged by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Croker) that he could not avoid ex- 
pressing his earnest desire to see the clause 
altered, for it appeared to him so objec- 
tionable, that if any one had a desire to 
injure the Bill, they would provose such a 
one. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that, in addi- 
tion to the objections which had been 
urged, was the fact that this clause, as it 
stood, would give rise to the greatest con- 
fusion, and was not even calculated to 
attain its professed object. The purport 
of the clause was, to require twelvemonths’ 
residence previous to registration. But 
the residence was to be taken in July, and 
the registration in October. Besides 
which, supposing that an election took 
,| place six months after the registry, the 
voter must have continued to occupy the 
same house during that time, or the 
registry as a check was useless, and a 
further examination would be necessary to 
value the tenement he occupied if he had 
made achange. ‘The clause, as it stood, 
permitted the change of residence prior to 
the registration, but it did not permit it 
between the registration and the election, 

Lord John Russell said, that point had 
been observed in framing the clause, and 
it was considered on the whole better to 
ensure a residence up to July in a quali- 
fied house, and the reason was evident. 
Up to that time the value of the premises 
would be ascertained, but after that there 
would be no means of knowing the value 
of the house occupied by the voter. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that the 
clause, as it now stood, was just, for it 
insured a residence in one place for three 
months at least—from July to October 
He should have preferred the clause as 
contained in the original Bill, but cer- 





tainly, on the whole, the present clause had 
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been greatly improved by the amendment 
acceded to by the noble Lord. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, the clause as 
proposed violated the principle as laid 
down by the noble Lord. The professed 
object was, to allow a man a vote for 
various residences, and yet a man moving 
after registry was to be deprived of his 
vote. He complained too, that the lan- 
guage was obscure: he wished it to be 
explained. 

Lord Althorp said, that by the present 
Bill, all persons voting must be rated. It 
had been objected to the present clause, 
that it did not require an elector to reside 
twelvemonths in the same premises, or if he 
changed them, it would be only necessary 
for him to pay the rates for the last 
premises he occupied. His amendment, 
therefore, had the object of making such 
persons pay the rates for all the premises 
they occupied in succession, to entitle 
them to vote, and this he considered was 
a proof of the continued respectability of 
the party during the twelvemonth. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, the noble 
Lord appeared to him to have confirmed 
the objections taken to this clause, rather 
than to have obviated them. An elector 
might occupy twelve different residences 
in the course ofa year, of as many different 
values, and yet he would be entitled to 
registration. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that a most 
difficult task would be imposed upon 
Overseers to find out what persons were 
entitled to vote. He supposed it was in- 
tended that every person who occupied a 
107. house and paid his rates, was to have 
his name placed upon the register. And, 
therefore, he must be traced through five 
or six parishes, and as many different 
residences, to find out that each was of 
the value of 10/. How would it be pos- 
sible to trace such an individual through 
the St. Pancras and other metropolitan 
districts; besides, in each of these parishes 
the houses might be rated upon a different 
principle, and that would increase the 
confusion. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson observed, that in 
the original Bill it was provided, that the 
Overseers were to make out a list of all 
the persons entitled to vote, but this Bill 
improved the former by saying, that the 
Overseers should only make out a list of 
all those persons claiming to vote. He 
was not to make a list of all those entitled 
to vote, but only those who claimed to do 
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so, and this greatly reduced the power of 
the Overseer. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was of opinion, 
that there would be quite sufficient diffi- 
culty in determining the question, whether 
a man had occupied one house of the value 
of 10/.a-year? But when a person changed 
his residence four or five times during that 
term, he must prove that all his successive 
occupations were of 10/. value before he 
could obtain a vote. This, he thought, 
would be rather a difficult and complicated 
proceeding, and how much would it be in- 
creased, if, in addition to this he must 
also prove, that he had paid all his rates 
and taxes upon all these various residences ? 
The Attorney, the Overseer, the parish 
Officers and agents would have a pretty 
considerable share in the manufacture of 
votes. 

Lord Althorp had heard certainly, that 
persons who lived in the smaller descrip- 
tion of houses changed their abode more 
frequently than larger occupiers, and that 
had been made a great objection to the 
clause. But he did not think house- 
keepers changed their residence so often as 
was stated. The task of the Overseer 
would be an arduous one, but it would 
not be attended with the difficulties that 
had been predicted. 

Mr. Crepps begged to remind the noble 
Lord, that farmers in the vicinity of bo- 
rough towns often occupied warehouses or 
rooms within them, although they might 
be resident out of their bounds, and have 
votes for the county in which they resided. 
He wished to ask, if such persons were to 
have votes if they lived within seven miles 
of such borough, provided their ware- 
houses were of adequate value, or were 
they to be classed under the head of ‘ non- 
residents.” 

Mr. Hunt had known from his own ex- 
perience as a farmer, that there were such 
warehouses as had been described by the 
hon. Member, but he never heard of one 
for which a farmer paid 10/. rent. 

Question agreed to, and Lord Althorp’s 
Amendment, as follows, ‘ Such person 
having paid up all poor-rates and assessed 
taxes which shall have become payable by 
him for such holding,” also agreed to. 

The next question was, that the second 
blank be filled up with the words “ ten 
pounds.” 

Colonel Sibthorp understood the prin- 
ciple of this Bill went upon property, and 
not numbers, and he therefore wished for 
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some information relating to joint occu- 
pancy which had some connexion with 
property, and which was of importance to 
his constituents. It was very frequently 
the case in the respectable city of which 
he was the humble Representative, that 
houses were let out to lodgers, who 
paid different amounts of rent in pro- 
portion to the portion of the house they 
occupied, he therefore begged the noble 
Lord would inform him, if a person on the 
upper floor of a house paying perhaps 51. 
rent was to have the same right of fran- 
chise as a person renting the first floor at 
a rent of he would say 151. 

Lord Althorp said, it was provided that 
joint tenants if they each held to the value 
of 10/. and upwards were to vote, therefore 
the 5/. holders had no claim. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham said, the abuses 
of the existing system had been commented 
on in severe terms. It was said, among 
other things, that numbers of voters were 
frequently created for the purpose of a par- 
ticular party. The effects of the clause, 
however, in his opinion, would produce 
infinitely more abuses. He was convinced 
collusion of the most gross description 
might prevail under its provisions. 

Mr. Freshfield inquired how the fran- 
chise was to be regulated in a case where 
three individuals rented in common a 
holding of the value of 287. ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that in such a 
case no right of franchise would be exer- 
cised by any of the joint tenants. 

Mr. Estcourt asked, if each of the three 
joint occupants of a holding of 302. annual 
value would be, under the clause entitled 
to a vote. 

Lord Althorp replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Pollock stated, that as the clause at 
present stood, it referred to two distinct 
points; the former part related entirely to 
a single tenant, the latter part referred to 
joint occupants. There seémed no con- 
nexion between these two parts, he there- 
fore begged to propose as an Amendment, 
that after the words “twelve months,” 
there be inserted the words “ And be it 
enacted,” it appeared to him that it would 
be much better if the clause was divided 
into two distinct clauses. 

Lord Althorp replied, that he had no 
objection to adopt the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Member, if the hon. and 
learned Member was sure that by doing so 
the clause would be rendered more in- 


telligible, 
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Mr. Estcourt remarked, that it was a 
most extraordinary piece of legislation to 
make a difference of 2/. or 1l. exclude 
three individuals from the right of voting. 

Mr. Cripps begged to ask the noble 
Lord, whether the three holders of 10J. a- 
year each would be entitled to vote, un- 
less each was rated to that amount, or, if 
only one out of the three were rated, 
whether he would have a vote to the ex- 
clusion of the others. 

Lord Althorp said, as rating was one of 
the qualifications of the Bill, unless a man 
was rated to the amount he could have no 
right to vote. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, this clause 
appeared to him to create extraordinary 
facilities for making votes. Houses would 
be taken for the purpose, and converted 
into abodes something like Noah’s Ark— 
some persons would occupy the first floor, 
some the garret, others the cellar; he 
wished therefore to be informed, where 
there were fourteen or fifteen joint tenants, 
how their relative rights of voting were 
to be ascertained ? 

Lord Althorp:—If a house was let to 
fifteen separate tenants, they must pay 
each 10/. a-year, to entitle them to vote 
besides the payment of the rates. 

Mr. Praed objected to the clause, on 
the ground that it would enact in an under- 
hand manner, that which the hon. member 
for Preston had boldly and openly de- 
manded—he meant Universal Suffrage. 
He willingly excused Ministers for its in- 
troduction, knowing as he did that they 
were compelled to bow to the dictates of 
Political Unions—those schoolmasters who 
ruled them with a rod of iron. He would 
content himself with stating, that it should 
never meet with his consent. 

On the Question, that the Clause as 
amended stand part of the Bill, 

Sir Charles Wetherell could not on 
this question refrain from expressing his 
opinion, that the clause was a direct vio- 
lation of reason and common-sense, but 
he was well aware, that if Government 
affirmed the contrary, it was of no use re- 
sisting it. He merely wished, therefore, 
to state his opinion, that it was unjust to 
put the sham occupier, the joint tenant of 
a house, on the same footing with a bond 
fide substantial holder of a tenement of 
the value of 107. This principle Ministers 
formerly opposed, but they had now con- 
ceded it to clamour. It had been extorted 
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Lord John Russell said, though it seemed 
to be of no use telling the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that it was one of the 
provisions of the Bill that no man could 
vote unless he was rated, he begged, 


however, to repeat it once more as a full ! 


answer to all his remarks on the effects of 
joint occupancy. 

Mr. Hunt requested the noble Lord 
would inform him, if there were four part- 
ners ina firm, and they were not rated 
separately, whether each would be entitled 
to a vote. 

Lord Althorp: under the Bill, in all 
probability, the partners would be regis- 
tered separately. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the Chairman proceeding to read 
Clause 29, which provides that occupiers 
may demand to be rated, 

Mr. Stuart Wortley expressed a hope 
that in the Bill which he understood, it 
was the intention of Government to intro- 
duce for the prevention of bribery and 
corruption at elections, a clause would be 
introduced to prevent the collusive pay- 
ment of rates for the purposes of creating 
voters under the 10/. clause of the Bill. 

Lord Althorp replied, that such a pro- 
vision would be introduced, although he 
felt bound to say, that the intended ma- 
chinery of registration would, he believed, 
effectually prevent any such collusion. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, the noble Lord 
might be very confident in the effect of 
his measure of registration, but he might 
be disappointed. When there was a pro- 
spect of an early election, the candidates 
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competency of the holders of a certain de- 
scription of houses by which the landlords 
were compelled to pay the rates due upon 
them. 

Lord Althorp said, the clause was intro- 
duced in justice to the landlord and te- 
nant, allowing each to make his own 
arrangements as to payment of the rates; 
and on their coming to a proper un- 
derstanding which of them was to pay the 
rates, the question as to double payment 
would be settled 

Sir Charles Wetherell: but there are 
many places in England, in which, by vir- 
tue of local acts, the landlord was com- 
pelled to pay the rates in a certain class of 
houses. This clause would have the effect 
of completely oversetting those local acts, 
because its avowed object was to make 
the tenant pay the rates to entitle them to 
vote. 

Lord Althorp: the occupier of the pre- 
mises would be put upon the Register. If 
he did not pay the rates, he could not vote ; 
and then the landlord might be compelled 
to pay them by the local acts alluded to. 

Mr. Pollock: that would leave one way 
open for the tenant to escape payment, 
and yet vote. When he required to be 
put upon the Register, the Overseer would, 
of course, ask him, if all his rates were 
paid up; on his replying in the affirmative, 
his name would be inserted, but he might 
then turn round and say as soon as his 
name was upon the list, “there is a rate 
due, but I will leave that to my landlord.” 

Clause, with verbal amendments, agreed 
to. 





would be called upon to pay the rates for 
constituents, because no provision of the 
Bill required that they should be paid as 
they became due. He wished also to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
wording of the clause, which appeared to 
him extraordinary. As it now stood 
whenever a tenant desired to vote, he had 
it in his power to go to the Overseer, and 
demand to be rated. There was no pro- 
vision made that, in such case, the land- 
lord was exempted ; therefore, both would 


_ Clause 31, which provides that freemen 
shall not vote in boroughs unless resident, 
having been read, 

Sir Robert Peel only performed a duty 
which he very rarely had had occasion to 
perform, in expressing his satisfaction with 
theamendments introduced into this clause. 
The main distinction between this clause 
and the corresponding clause in the Bill of 
last Session was this, that the rights of 
freemen entitled to their freedom by birth 
or servitude were now secured to them and 





become liable to the payment of the rates. 
If the tenant was called upon, and did not 
pay, recourse would be had to the land- 
lord, if he paid them, and the unconscious 
tenant, by some arrangement, afterwards 
continued to pay also, they would be paid 
twice over. This clause bore upon an Act 
of Parliament which was passed on the 
professed ground of the poverty and in- 





to their successors for ever. He thought 
| this an important object gained, first, be- 
| cause it introduced a new class of voters, 
jand broke the uniformity which would 
| otherwise be established by the 10/. clause ; 
| and,secondly, and chiefly, because it main- 
| tained the hereditary privileges of an in- 
| dustrious and intelligent class of society. 
If other hereditary privileges were to be 
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preserved, as he trusted they would be, 
those possessed by the artizan and me- 
chanic ought not to be violated. He must 
remind the House that the clause now 
stood exactly as it was proposed to stand 
last Session by an hon. relative of his, the 
member for Newcastle (Mr. Edmund Peel). 
His hon, relative had drawn the distinction 
between mere honorary freedom and the 
freedom acquired by birth or servitude, 
and had strenuously, though at the same 
time unsuccessfully, contended for the 
maintenance of that privilege which was 
now effectually secured. His exertions 
had not, however, been unavailing, as the 
exact terms of his amendment were now 
incorporated in the Bill. On the part of 
his hon. relative, who had been unable to 
attend in consequence of severe indisposi- 
tion, he begged to express his satisfaction 
that justice had been done to a class of 
electors who prized this privilege, much 
less on account of any personal advantage 
which they individually derived from it, 
than on account of its being an ancient 
franchise, which they wished to transmit 
to their children and successors in as per- 
fect a state as they had themselves in- 
herited or acquired it. 

Lord Althorp would not say the amend- 
ment was an improvement, yet as the Mi- 
nisters found it was a point they could 
concede with consistency to the principle 
of the Bill, they did not reject it. 

Sir Robert Peel was glad the noble 
Lord had adopted the amendment, but 
could not see why the noble Lord had 
agreed to it if it was in his opinion no im- 
provement to the Bill. There could be 
no doubt, however, that it broke in upon 
the 102. clause, which was held up as of 
such vital importance. 

Lord Milton approved of the present 
amendment which, unlike most others 
that proceeded from the right hon. Baronet 
and his friends, had the effect of extending 
the franchise, and, on that principle his noble 
friend had adopted it. He heartily re- 
joiced that he had done so, for the provi- 
sion in the original Bill to disfranchise 
some of the lower order of the people was 
the most objectionable part of it to his 
mind. He thought it was most desirable 
that those who had no property should yet 
feel they had an interest in the Constitu- 
tion. Although he was not desirous to 
give a paramount influence in the State to 
the lowest classes, yet he wished that the 
very humblest could feel that they were 
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in connection with that House. At the 
same time he could not think, because the 
privileges of the poorer people were not 
to be annihilated, that preserving their 
franchise broke in upon the principle of the 
102. clause; on the contrary, he thought 
the augmentation of the number of electors 
rather strengthened it. 

Lord Hotham expressed a hope that 
his Majesty’s Government would draw a 
distinction between those non-resident 
voters who were engaged in the army and 
navy. 

Lord Althorp did not see how. it was 
possible in the machinery of the Bill to 
meet the suggestion of the noble Lord, 
but if any thing could be done, he should 
be disposed to adopt the remedy. 

Lord Hotham was thankful for the dis- 
position of the noble Lord to turn his mind 
to the subject. 

Mr. Goulburn said, there was another 
class worthy the attention of the noble 
Lord, namely, the men serving in the 
Militia, who were compelled to leave their 
houses and yet would lose their right of 
voting. 

Mr. Schonswar begged to tell the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), that he 
must not think of ruuning away with all 
the credit of the amendment, and placing 
the same to the account of his relative. 
Many staunch friends to the Bill had advo- 
cated it, he amongst the rest, and he was 
happy to see it adopted, particularly when 
residence was attached to it as a qualifica- 
tion. Freemen combined with householders 
at and above 10/. would, in large boroughs, 
form a most valuable constituency, and 
he had no doubt they would act in con- 
cert and in harmony with each other, 
and that the results would be most bene- 
ficial. 

Sir George Murray said, he really hoped 
the noble Lord would take into his most 
serious consideration the state to which 
the clause reduced the whole army and 
navy. There could not be a doubt of the 
importance of keeping up the connection 
of soldiers and sailors with civil life, but 
the effect of this clause would deprive 
them of their right as freemen of a bo- 
rough, merely because they were engaged 
in the service of their country. 

Captain Boldero said, he was himself 
a military man, and he rose to arrest the 
progress of a clause which annihilated the 
privileges which soldiers and sailors en- 
Joyed in common with their fellow-subjects 
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as freemen of corporations. He could not 
see how they could make such persons re- 
sident. The service of the country was a 
bar to it. Surely the disfranchisement 
then of the army and navy was an over- 
sight. If it was not, it implied contempt 
of their feelings as a body, and was break- 
ing the chain which bound them to their 
fellow-citizens. The last Bill was forced 
through the House in such haste, that he 
had no time to object to this most ob- 
noxious of its clauses; and by the Bill 
then under consideration they disfran- 
chised 400,000 men—a number equal to 
the adult male population of twelve of the 
largest towns in the kingdom. The clause 
relating to residence was an effectual bar 
to all rights of voting in military men. 
How could he do duty in Scotland and 
have a vote for Westminister, though his 
family might be living there, and paying 
rates and taxes? Was it to be endured, 
because he was employed in the public 
service as a soldier that he was to be de- 
prived of his rights as a citizen? That 
would makethem mere mercenaries, and he 
warned all those who heard him of the 
consequence of teaching such persons 
that they had no interest in common 
with their fellow-countrymen. He called 
upon all those who asserted that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was enfranchisement,to ex- 
tend their own principles to the defenders 
of their country. There was a precedent, 
too, for it in the Bill itself, for the privileges 
of the Universities were preserved. A 
mariner by being absent on a voyage eight 
months prior to an election lost his vote. 
It was the same thing with captains in the 
navy, andallthe men serving under them. 
He trusted that Government would see that 
this was a case that deserved their best 
attention ; and if they would view it with a 
free and unbiassed feeling, he was sure 
they would give way on this important 
point. In that hope he begged leave to 
move, “ that all military and naval persons 
employed or actually serving, or mariners in 
the commercial marine of the United King- 
dom entitled to vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment, be exempt from the application of 
h © term non-resident.” 

Sir George Cockburn observed, that men 
impressed, and obliged to serve the King 
three years, would lose their right to vote. 
Such men would be disfranchised by this 
Bill during the period of their service. It 
was bad enough for a man to be impressed, 
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the evil was made worse, if he was also 
to be condemned to lose his civil rights by 
being taken into the public service against 
his will. 

The Attorney General said, there was 
no class of men who could so well lose 
their votes as soldiers. They could scarcely 
be said from their situation to be able to 
give an independent vote, and they were 
usually the most profligate of all electors. 
When they broke through the restraints of 
discipline and were allowed to indulge in 
the license of elections, it took some time 
to restore them to their habitual obedience 
to their officers. With regard to sailorsjim- 
pressed, they lost nothing by being absent : 
when they returned their rights would be 
revived. They had the power to put their 
rights in force the moment they returned 
and became free men. With regard to 
the case put by the hon. and gallant Offi- 
cer relating to the residence of a person’s 
family who was absent in the public ser- 
vice, provided the rates and taxes were 
paid, he was always considered a resident, 
and would consequently be entitled to a 
vote, such was the law now, and the Bill 
made no alteration in it. 

Captain Boldero was to understand, 
then, from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that non-residents, thus situated ,—in 
virtue of the continued occupation of their 
houses by their families, though they be 
themselves absent—would not be affected 
bythis clause. But, then, how would it be 
with regard to those persons who obtain 
their right by servitude ? Suppose a per- 
son enters into the merchant service—at 
Bristol, for instance—where, if he is 
bound to a freeman, he becomes, at the 
end of seven years, himself entitled to the 
rights of a freeman; say that he then 
enters the navy; what course would the 
Bill pursue towards such a_ person? 
Why, as he understood, to disfranchise 
him. In point of fact, the Bill cared no- 
thing for him. It overlooked him, and 
treated him with insult. Whether he had 
freedom by birth or by servitude, it was 
equally valuable. There was not a class 
more worthy of the rights of freemen than 
those whose cause he advocated. Look at 
the soldier or the sailor; he was bold, and 
would demand justice at your hands. But 
the Attorney General alleged, that they 
are more open to bribery and corruption 
than any other class of men. Upon what 
was this charge founded? Were military 





and be compelled to leave his family, but 





men less loyal than others? He affirmed 
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they were more loyal and obedient than 
other men. 

Sir George Murray felt much hurt at 
the light manner in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken of soldiers 
and sailors. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had imputed profligacy to soldiers 
most unjustly. They had as good a claim 
to exercise their civil rights as any other 
class of persons whatever. 

The Attorney General did not mean to 
cast any censure on soldiers and sailors, 
but he did consider the regulation re- 
specting out-voters one of the boldest and 
best features of the Bill. He had no in- 
tention to reflect on a class for which he 
had the highest esteem. 

Lord John Russell said, the rights of 
freemen were reserved for ever: they were 
only in abeyance when they were absent 
in the public service. 

Mr. John Campbell said, according to 
the usual practice, soldiers were canvassed 
as residents where they were freemen. 
The right of voting in Stafford was in all 
freemen being six months resident, but 
soldiers, sailors, militia-men, and pen- 
sioners, were considered as residents; and, 
upon an election taking place, these per- 
sons assembled from all parts of the 
county to vote. As the clause before them 
said, that all voters must be resident and 
registered some months before an election 
took place, he apprehended the effect of 
it would be to disfranchise all the persons 
he had enumerated; but the Committee 
might introduce some provision to make 
seamen and soldiers serving the King en- 
titled to be registered upon application for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had somewhat puzzled him by 
the answer he had given relating to the 
right of voting. He had said, that the 
law at Stafford was, that the army, na- 
vy, and pensioners, were considered as 
residents for the purposes of voting ; if 
therefore, the Stafford law was generally 
good, the clause was satisfactory; but 
then what becameof the law as propounded 
by the hon, and learned Attorney General. 
That hon. and learned Gentleman gave a 
completely contrary opinion, and said, not 
only were their rights taken away, but it 
was very proper they should be so, and 
that it was one of the chief merits of the 
Bill. His opinion was, that the point 
should not be left doubtful, but that the 
Committee ought to make a special pro- 
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vision by which the army, navy, com- 
mercial, marine, and militia, might have 
their elective franchise secured. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was glad to find 
the present Bill continued their rights to 
freemen and their descendants in perpe- 
tuity. He,in common with many other 
hon. Members, had strongly urged this act 
of justice in the Bill of last Session, which 
the noble Lord then successfully resisted, 
although he had now adopted it. The 
noble Lord, however, somewhat ungraci- 
ously said, it did not meet with his appro- 
bation. The principle once conceded 
should be extended to all persons, and it 
was most unjust to exclude the army and 
navy, when the church and the laity had 
their privileges secured by the very same 
Bill. The hon. and learned member for 
Stafford had said, that, by the custom of 
Parliament, the army and navy were con- 
sidered as residents ; he allowed it might 
be so, but when there was a Statute that 
expressly declared all the voters must be 
actually resident, those classes would most 
undoubtedly be deprived of that privilege. 
He trusted the noble Lord would perceive 
that when persons gave way a little to fair 
argument and reason, it was wise for them 
to consider whether it was not right to take 
further time for consideration, and in 
that view, he requested the noble Lord 
would allow the clause to be postponed. 

Mr. Trevor said, the provision of the 
Bill which disfranchised those who were 
serving in the army and navy was one of 
the most unjust features of this detestable 
measure, which, instead of an advantage, 
would prove a curse to the country. But 
putting aside for a moment the question 
as to the policy of disfranchising out- 
voters, he considered that an exception 
ought to be made in favour of all those 
who had no other means of acquiring the 
franchise except by servitude. There was 
another light in which the question might 
be viewed, and that was, that the pre- 
servation of the rights of sailors and sol- 
diers would act as an inducement for men 
to enter the King’s service, but to say that 
if persons gave up all the comforts of 
home, separated themselves from their 
families and friends on the public account, 
they were also to have their civil rights 
taken from them, was preposterous. He 
must further remark, that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General did himself no 
credit by advocating such a principle, on 
the plea that soldiers and sailors were the 
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most profligate class of voters. As far as 
his experience went, the case was not so. 

Lord Althorp said, with respect to the 
class of voters whom this clause would 
affect, there was no difference intended to 
be made between the soldier and the citizen. 
If soldiers, being freemen, were absent, 
they, of course, could not have a vote; 
but when they returned they would be 
exactly on the same terms with all other 
persons. In reply tothe observation which 
had been made by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir George Cockburn) with respect to a 
ship’s company going out, he must re- 
mark, that when they returned their right 
would again accrue to them. It would 
certainly be for a short time postponed ; 
but as soon as they had resided the period 
required by the Bill from all classes of 
voters, they would be entitled to be regis- 
tered as freemen, and their votes would 
then be restored to them. He apprehended 
that if their right be a scot-and-lot right, 
then, as inhabitant householders, they 
would be in no different situation than 
they are under the present law; because, 
under the scot-and-lot right, a legal resi- 
dence was as much required now as it 
would be under this Bill. A scot-and-lot 
tight was theright of an inhabitant house- 
holder who was rated to the Poor-rates, 
and who had paid his rates. If he had a 
right as an inhabitant householder, the 
same legal definition would apply to him 
as a resident by the common law as would 
be required by this Bill. Therefore he 
was not aware that any objection could 
be urged to this clause so far as the scot- 
and-Jot voters were concerned. With respect 
to the particular class of persons whose 
case the hon. Gentleman opposite (Cap- 
tain Boldero) had pressed upon the at- 
tention of the Committee, he admitted 
there was a degree of hardship, as this 
clause applied to them, and that more 
particularly to the navy; because sailors 
could only vote at intervals between their 
periods of service; while, with regard to 
soldiers, it was possible to carry them to 
the place of election at any time, provided 
they were not out of the kingdom. Feeling 
that there was a hardship in this case, if 
any proposition was brought forward to 
meet that hardship, and if it should not 
interfere with the Bill in other respects, he 
would give it his best consideration. 

Sir George Cockburn begged to inform 
the noble Lord, that if he did not think it 
proper to make some arrangement to pro- 
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tect the elective rights of seamen, he should 
feel it his duty to bring forward a motion 
on the subject. 

Mr. Hodgson observed, with reference to 
the remark of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. John Campbell), with regard to 
soldiers and sailors being considered as re- 
sidents at Stafford, that several other 
places had customs of the same kind. 
The borough of Newcastle, for instance, 
had a custom, that if a man merely walked 
into the place once a twelvemonth, he was 
considered as a resident. In his opinion, 
all these local customs should be abro- 
gated, and a clause introduced clearly de- 
fining what was considered a legal resi- 
dence with respect to all parties. 

Captain Boldero was happy to hear the 
noble Lord declare his willingness to en- 
tertain a motion for preserving the rights 
of freemen employed in the public service 
of the country. He trusted the noble 
Lord would go a little further, and himself 
bring forward a motion to attain that ob- 
ject, and, with that understanding, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Rigby Wason said, he had to pro- 
pose an amendment, which he considered 
so reasonable, that he trusted he might 
propose it without further; preface : it was, 
that after the words, “ such persons,” in 
the clause, there be added these words— 
‘‘ shall have resided within the city or 
borough sending a Member or Members to 
Parliament, or within any place sharing 
in such election, or within seven statute 
miles of the place where the poll for such 
city, borough, or place respectively, shall 
heretofore have been usually taken.” 

Lord Althorp acknowledged, that the 
Amendment could be introduced with ad- 
vantage, as it defined the place from which 
the seven miles were to be measured. 
He had no objection, therefore, to adopt 
it; it being understood, that the distance 
was to be calculated by the nearest road. 

Mr. Hodgson observed, this Amend- 
ment would not have the effect of defining 
the word ‘ residence,” and, therefore, he 
thought some other words should be intro- 
duced to effect that object generally, and 
do away with local customs. 

The Attorney General thought they 
would get into great difficulties if they set 
about defining terms ; but, with regard to 
the assumed residence of a certain de- 
scription of voters, the great advantage of 
the Bill was, that it would put an end to 
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all such local customs, and establish one 
uniform right under its provisions. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. Lennard wished to propose an 
amendment, in order to supply what he 
considered an omission in a Bill which, it 
was said, was to preserve hereditary rights. 
The privileges of freemen and their de- 
scendants were preserved, but those of 
free women were omitted. The Committee 
were aware that, in some few boroughs, 
a right existed, by which the daughters of 
freemen conveyed the right of voting to 
their husbands. This privilege they would 
lose by the Bill as it now stood, and it 
was the object of his Amendment to pre- 
serve these rights. He knew they were 
considered as valuable, and the right of 
the daughter to confer the privilege on her 
husband ought to be as sacred as the right 
of the master to confer freedom on his 
apprentice. This custom existed in the 
borough he had the honour to represent 
(Maldon), and he considered that it ought 
to be continued; for his constituents had 
made no objection to being partially dis- 
franchised, when, by the last Bill, it was 
considered necessary for that borough to 
lose one of its Members for the general 
good of the country. But they now com- 
plained this Bill inflicted upon them a 
special and undeserved injury, and that it 
was contrary to the principle laid down in 
it by which hereditary rights in general 
were to be retained. He, therefore, begged 
leave, that there be added, after the word 
“* servitude,” at the end of the clause, 
these words—“ or marriage with the 
daughter of a freeman of acity or borough 
where the right of voting for such city er 
borough is acquired by marriage.” 

Mr. Quintin Dick begged leave to 
second the Motion of his hon. colleague, 
and to recommend it to the consideration 
of all those who were advocates of heredi- 
tary rights. 

Lord Althorp was of opinion that the 
Amendment ought not to be adopted. He 
allowed a similar one had been introduced 
into the Bill of last Session; but then it 
must beremembered,all privileges, by birth, 
marriage, or servitude, of voting were to cease 
with the lives of the parties enjoying that 
privilege. As these rights, however, were 
now to be continued to perpetuity, and as 
no doubt could exist that great abuses 
were carried on under colour of this right, 
he must oppose its continuance. He had 
heard of a great deal of jobbing in conse- 
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quence of the right thus acquired. He 
had heard stories of several ladies being 
shut up in rooms ready to marry any per- 
son disposed to vote in a certain interest. 
If the freemen were before satisfied at 
having their rights preserved only for life, 
they ought to be much more so now, when 
they were to be continued to their sons, 
without being so unreasonable as to ex- 
pect their wives and daughters were also 
to hold them. He was afraid, too, that 
much difficulty would be experienced 
from ladies changing their names. 

Mr. Robert Gordon hoped the -noble 
Lord would consider this right was a kind 
of dowry to the ladies, and it was any 
thing but gallant to deprive them of it. 
It had been granted by Queen Elizabeth 
to the Bristol fair because they were sup- 
posed not to possess sufficient personal 
charms to get them husbands. But he 
did not understand upon what principle 
the right was to be continued to the sons 
and denied to the daughters. He feared, 
however, that it was of no use arguing the 
question, as the noble Lord had declared 
against the proposed Amendment. 

Mr. Western said, as the rights of all 
other freemen were to be preserved entire, 
he did not understand upon what principle 
the freemen of Maldon were to lose a part 
of their rights. He had had the honour 
to represent that borough many years, and 
it was a duty he owed to his late constitu- 
ents to endeavour to preserve their privi- 
leges. He thought his noble friend could 
conscientiously give way on this occasion, 
without the least sacrifice of principle. 

Mr. Strickland said, if the privilege was 
originally granted to the females of Bristol 
by Queen Elizabeth in consequence of 
their being remarkably plain, there was 
occasion for the privilege to be continned 
now; for it was well known, that the 
ladies of Bristol were remarkable for 
beauty, and there was, therefore, no longer 
an occasion for such an attraction to 
matrimony. 

Mr. Courtenay thought, the best mode 
of settling the question would _be, to per- 
mit a lady to claim this privilege for her 
husband, provided she pleaded ugliness as 
the ground of her claim. 

Mr. Lennard said, nothing had been 
urged to shake the case he had made out 
but the assertion of the noble Lord, that 
women married nominally for election pur- 
poses, and, when that was over, never 
saw these pretended husbands any more. 
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To this he could furnish the complete 
answer, that by the Bill, such husbands 
must be registered, which would afford 
ample time for the detection of any fraud ; 
and if persons married only for the sake 
of obtaining the franchise, he could not 
think the noble Lord would object to such 
a principle. As he was fully persuaded 
the right ought to be continued, he should 
divide the Committee on the subject. 

Sir George Clerk thought, the hon. 
Member had made out so strong a case 
that he was determined to vote for the 
continuation of the existing right. As to 
the remark, that when ladies married and 
changed their names, that there was diffi- 
culty in tracing their rights, he could only 
answer, as the hon. member for Maldon 
had done on another objection with regard 
to their husbands, that the registry fur- 
nished a complete answer. It was in- 
vidious to make a distinction between the 
sons and daughters of freemen. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 25; Noes 75— Majority 50. 

The Clause agreed to—the Chairman 
reported progress—Committee to sit again 
the next day. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 8, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Bill. Read asecond time; Ecclesiastical Lands 
Exchange. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord MILTon, of all 
Articles of Silks, and other Materials mixed with Silk, 
Exported, Imported, and brought into Consumption for 
the years 1830, and 18351 :—On the Motion of Sir RoBert 
INGLIS, of the Area, or Number of Square Feet of Surface 
of one Copy of each of the daily Newspapers printed in 
London during the year 1851, including the Supplementary, 
or Extra Sheets, together with the Amount of Stamp Duty 
actually paid on one Copy of each Newspaper, and the rate 
of such payment for eaeh 100 Square Feet of Area:—On 
the Motion of Mr. Sprine Ricg, of the principle Sums 
paid in, and drawn for, by the Trustees of Savings Banks 
and Benefit Societies, in Great Britain and Ireland, from 
2nd July, 18351, to 28th January, 1832, inclusive; and an 
Account showing the Amount of Life Annuities which ex- 
isted on the 5th January, 1828; the Sum actually issued 
in the four quarters of the year, 1851, for the payment of 
Life Annuities, and those for a term of years; also the 
Perpetual Annuities received in consideration for the 
said Annuities, and the Excess of Charge created by grant- 
ing the same for Lives and years subsequent to 5th Janu- 
ary, 1828. 

Petitions presented. Against the General Registry Act. By 
Mr. Pottock, from Huntingdon. By Mr. StrickLAND, 
from Dewsbury, Hebden Bridge, Heptenstall, Wadsworth, 
and Errington; and by Mr. BLAmire, from Wigton, 

«Maryport, Cross Cannonby, and Scaleby:—By Mr. 
O'Connor, from Galway, praying that their Franchise 
might be preserved under the Irish Reform Bill :—Lord 
Brasazon, from the County of Dublin, in favour of 
the English Reform Bill:—-By Mr. O’ConnELL, from 
Shoreham, to curtail the Labour of Children in Factories, 
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Spence, on presenting a Petition from 
Ripon, Yorkshire, against the General 
Registry Bill, said, the petitioners ob- 
jections principally applied to the esta- 
blishment of a General Registry in the 
metropolis, and he agreed with them in 
that opinion. Although he was anxious 
to see registration carfied into effect 
generally throughout the kingdom, yet he 
thought that object could best be effected 
by local registries which would be much 
more agreeable to-the public generally, 
than a general register. He feared the Bill 
before the House had existed so much 
ill-will on the subject, that it would pre- 
vent the question of registration itself, 
independent of the particular measure to 
which the petitioners objected, from being 
considered with the attention its import- 
ance deserved, particularly on account of 
the general benefit it would confer on 
land proprietors. 

Mr. Trevor said, he opposed one of the 
leading principles of the Bill. It was 
proposed by it, that all titles must be re- 
gistered in the metropolis. This would 
occasion much loss of time and additional 
expense in transfers of property, when the 
parties lived at a great distance from the 
metropolis. Probably these evils might be 
mitigated by the establishment of county 
registers, and therefore, if a registry of 
deeds was advisable generally, he should 
prefer distinct offices for that purpose. 

Mr. Phipps said, there was no necessity 
for any registry in the northern counties. 
He could take it upon himself to assert 
that, in Scarborough, the measure was 
objected to most strongly by all the various 
interests of the community. 

An Hon. Member said, that district 
registers had been found most useful. He 
observed, that the great majority of the 
petitions presented against the Bill, came 
from the landed interest, who, he believed, 
had a bias against the measure. If he 
should hereafter find! that mortgagees of 
property petitioned against it, he should 
be inclined to think their objections of 
importance ; but, in the absence of any 
such petitions, he must adhere to the 
opinion he had already formed, that the 
adoption of a general registry would tend 
to decrease the expense and simplify the 
means of transferring landed property. 

Mr. Sandford considered, that a district 
registry might be very desirable, although 
one of so general a nature as was now 
proposed would meet with many objections. 
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65 General Registry Bill. 


His constituents were opposed to the 
system of registration altogether. 

Sir Charles Wetherell suggested to the 
hon. member for Stafford, the propriety of 
postponing his Bill, in order that they 
might have an opportunity of ascertaining 
the sense of the country more fully on a 
question which was at the present moment 
much contested. 

Mr. Litéleton said, all the professional 
men in the county of Stafford were against 
this Bill, and many other persons partook 
of their sentiments, while many Gentlemen 
in this House were equally in its favour. 
He would, therefore, suggest the appoint- 
ment of a Committee for inquiry, before the 
House was called upon to come to a deci- 
sion. 

Mr. John Campbell was quite ready to 
assent tothe recommendation of his learned 
friend, by postponing the second reading 
of his Bill for the present; but he hoped 
the noble Lord would give him some other 
day, in order that the question might be 
fully discussed. When the Bill was read 
a second time, it was his intention to move, 
that it be referred to a select Committee, 
composed of all interests represented in 
that House. 

Colonel Trench said, that while there 
was a conflict of opinion, in which, how- 
ever, he was sure the opponents to the 
Bill formed an immense majority, further 
discussion would be necessary. 

Mr. Pollock observed, that the landed 
interest was opposed to the Bill on the 
ground of the disclosure of private affairs, 
which it would tend to create. The diffi- 
culty and delay of communicating with 
the metropolitan registry on the transfer 
of lands, and the impediments it would 
throw in the way of depositing deeds as a 
security for borrowing money also alarmed 
them. Although he, as an individual, 
thought a modified system of registration 
would be extremely useful; he was bound 
to say, nearly every person in Huntingdon 
who had property, were hostile to the 
principle altogether, and he, therefore, 
trusted his hon. and learned friend would 
not attempt to force a measure upon the 
country which was opposed by the great 
majority of those who would be subject to 
its regulations. 

Mr. John Campbell thought it would 
have been better if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman approved of any part of the 
Bill, that he should have shewn its merits, 
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popular prejudice, He begged to remind 
the hon. and learned Member that many 
measures had been carried against the 
opinions generally entertained out of doors. 
He would instance the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation. He, therefore, 
trusted the hon. and learned Member 
would exercise his own judgment, and not 
surrender it to popular dislike. 

Mr. Pollock felt somewhat surprised 
at the tendency of the remarks made by 
his hon. and learned friend, considering 
his general opinions. His hon. and learned 
friend seemed to argue that a Member was 
to pay no attention to the opinion of his 
constituents. With regard to the Bill, he 
said the opposition to it arose out of po- 
pular prejudice, but when he (Mr. Pollock) 
found the measure was deprecated by the 
landed interest in general, he could not 
think that persons who were so capable of 
judging of their own concerns, were wholly 
influenced by prejudice, and, therefore, 
he could not give his support to the Bill. 

Sir Charles Wetherell observed, there 
was a strong feeling against the Bill, as it 
was expected to lead to the creation of 
many offices, and was likely to lead to 
some jobbing. 

Mr. Spence contended, that this Bill 
could by no means be considered as a 
foundation for jobbing on the part of the 
legal profession. It was intended to confer 
a great advantage on the public. 

Lord Althorp pledged himself that the 
hon. Member should have a day for the 
discussion of the Bill at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

The Petition laid on the table. 


Tirnes 1n IrELanD.] Mr. O'Connell 
presented a Petition from the parishioners 
of Trinity, within Waterford, complaining 
of the Irish Tithe System, and praying 
that all church property might be placed in 
the hands of Government, to be distributed 
more impartially for the support of religion. 
The petition was signed by Protestants as 
well as Catholics, and, he believed, the 
opinions they expressed were general 
throughout Ireland. No persons desired 
that the Protestant clergy should be de- 
prived of their present incomes, but it was 
the general wish that while the interests of 
the present ho ders of Church property 
were considered, effectual steps should be 
taken to put an end to the existing system. 
The poor, undoubtedly, were formerly 
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maintained out of tithes, and the clergy 
had but one-third of their produce at 
most for their own uses. The House 
would be compelled to put an end to the 
present evils, and the difficulties would be 
increased by procrastination. In many 
districts all classes united in the determi- 
nation to resist the payment of tithes, and 
for the claimants to enforce the payment, 
would only add to the mischief. On these 
grounds, he had heard of the declaration 
made by a noble Earl in the other House, 
on the subject of the preservation of the 
tithe system with surprise. It could never 
be upheld even by the employment of all 
the force of the Government. He was sure 
if force was thus employed, it would fail, 
for Protestant and Catholic were united 
against it, and he thought there was 
insanity in the attempt. The mode of 
paying the Irish Church had excited feel- 
ings of indignation among all classes. 
Was it endurable that a rector who took 
1,200/. or 1,500/. from the pockets of his 
parishioners, to spend in Surrey, Chelten- 
ham, or Bath, only paid a poor curate who 
performed all the work of the parish, the 
miserable pittance of 69/. a-year, and yet 
such abominations were notorious. He 
cautioned Government against the obloquy 
of being thought to sanction such pro- 
ceedings. If it were to attempt to coerce 
the whole Irish nation it would surely fail 
in the attempt. 

On the Petition being brought up, 

Mr. Weyland observed, that few persons 
whatever their religion was, paid tithes or 
any other demands voluntarily; but, the 
true question was, whether the persons 
who demanded the payment had a right 
to it; at all events, those who resisted the 
payment had no possible right to withhold 
it. They had purchased their lands or hired 
them, with the distinct understanding that 
they were liable to such a claim. If they 
were to succeed in getting rid of it, all the 
advantage would go to the landlord or 
the consumer. As there was such right, 
the force to be employed to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman alluded, was the 
legal means placed in the hands of the 
Government to support a demand sancti- 
oned by the law. The tithes could, under 
no circumstances, belong to those who 
now refused to pay them; and when they 
declared that they were determined not to 
pay their tithes, they were guilty of some- 
thing like robbery, for they had recourse to 
acts of violence to keep that money in their 
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pockets which they knew did not belong 
to them, but to others. As long, therefore, 
as the law sanctioned the right, the Go- 
vernment was bound to sustain it. When 
the withholding of a just demand was 
backed by violence and murder, to give 
way was only shewing a weakness which 
would encourage resistance. ‘The hon. 
and learned Member’s doctrines must not be 
allowed to go forth without their antidote. 
With respect to the inadequate payment of 
the Protestant curates, that was not a 
question connected with the petition, 
although it was a subject that well merited 
inquiry. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the petitioners 
were calumniated by the hon. Member— 
[crzes of “« Spoke”|. He would not be de- 
terred from speaking when he knew that 
he was right. He contended that there 
was no violation of the law in Ireland with 
respect to tithes, for all that the law could 
do was, in default of payment, to distrain ; 
but the law could not compel any man to 
purchase the property thus seized. The 
people of Ireland only required that justice 
should be done to them in the same manner 
as it was done to the people of Scotland. 
The English fought for fifty years to es- 
tablish an anti-national Church in Scot- 
land. The Scotch swore by the hilts of 
their broad swords never to yield to the 
spiritual domination of a Church to which 
they were opposed ; and they took to the 
hills, and obtained their rights. The Irish, 
however, yielded; they had suffered, and 
they now only wished that oppression 
should cease towards them. As for any 
one holding out a palliative to murder—as 
for the insinuation of the hon. Member 
respecting those who were opposed to the 
present system—he thought that he might 
have spared the language he indulged in. 
The charge against the people was, to say 
the least of it, ill-timed. The hon. Mem- 
ber ought rather to attack the system that 
leads to such results, than the poor people 
who suffer under that system. He regret- 
ted the atrocious murder which had lately 
taken place relative to tithes as much as 
any man: it was a base assassination. He 
did not wish to make much allusion to it; 
but that gentleman did not stand well 
with his Catholic parishioners, But did 
the hon. Member know that tithes were 
originally given—one-third to the poor, 
another third for the repair of Churches, 
and the remaining third for the support of 
the clergymen. Were those who withheld 
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the portion due to the poor, guilty of rob- 
bery or not? The tithes were now, how- 
ever, all placed in the hands of the clergy, 
and the Catholics had reason to complain 
that they had been diverted from their ori- 
ginal purpose, when they were called upon 
to pay for the repair of Protestant 
Churches, instead of a portion of the 
Church property being appropriated for 
that purpose. What could be said of a 
case in which a Protestant rector refused 
leave to a Catholic priest to read the 
funeral service over a respectable Catholic 
at the grave? He knew that the spec- 
tators of the same religion must have felt 
highly indignant at the circumstance. 
But he would dismiss this part of the sub- 
ject : it was unpleasant to continue it; and 
if his expressions were too warm, he begged 
to apologise for having used them. 

Mr. Weyland said, after the concluding 
observation of the hon. Member, he 
would no otherwise reply to the attack 
which he had made upon him, than by 
saying he had sufficiently atoned for it. 

Mr. Lefroy denied, that the Protestant 
clergy in Ireland had been guilty of any 
wrong in asserting their right to tithes. 
They were as much entitled to them as 
the landlord was to his rent. As to the 
assertion of the hon. and learned Member 
respecting the apportionment of tithes, 
and that they were divided into parts of 
which only one was for the support of the 
clergyman, he must declare that there was 
no foundation for that assertion. There 
was no proof in law that any distinct 
portion of the tithes was ever appro- 
priated to the repairs of the Church, 
or the support of the poor, but that they 
were granted entirely for the decent main- 
tenance of the clergy. There was another 
subject to which the hon. and learned 
Member had alluded, which he could not 
suffer to pass unnoticed. It was that 
which related to the respectable gentleman 
who fell a victim to base assassins. That 
respectable gentleman had always acted in 
the kindest manner, and there could be no 
doubt that his being murdered was the 
result of a deep laid conspiracy through- 
out many parts of Ireland to resist the 
payment of tithes—that system had cer- 
tainly been a cause of dissention in his 
parish, owing to the rector, contrary to 
the opinion of the Archbishop of the 
diocese, having agreed to take a less sum 
than their value, That arrangement the 
Archbishop refused to sanction, and then 
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the rector told his parishioners, if they 
would agree to the Archbishop’s terms, he 
would take what they pleased to give him 
for his life, but that at his death they 
would be liable to pay the full amount. 
They refused—ill-will ensued—and the 
result was the deplorable catastrophe 
which the observations of the hon. and 
learned Member seemed to palliate, He 
did not believe, that the hon. and learned 
Member meant any such thing, but his 
observations would undoubtedly be so re- 
garded by the peasantry of Ireland. He 
regretted that one word should have fallen 
from anybody in excuse or extenuation of 
that atrocious combination which led to 
such frightful crimes. He was glad that 
the Government was at length awakened 
to a sense of its duty upon this subject ; 
but he must confess he should be better 
satisfied to see their sincerity proved by 
their acts than their words. 

Mr. Robert Fergusson was convinced 
that Ireland would be a scene of discon- 
tent and religious strife, until the clergy 
were paid in another manner : it was im- 
possible, in the present state of society, to 
maintain a Church Establishment inimical 
to the feelings of the people. In Scotland 
these questions relating to tithes could 
never arise, for the clergyman was paid 
directly by the landlord, and the Church 
possessed the attachment and support of 
the nation. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the member for the 
University of Dublin had peremptorily, 
and with all the authoritativeness which 
belonged to a person of so much authority, 
denied that tithes were ever divisible into 
four parts. He (Mr. Sheil) had, on 
hearing the statement, gone to the library 
for Blackstone’s Commentaries. Let the 
hon. Gentleman condescend to listen to a 
passage in vol. i. p. 384: “ At the first 
establishment of the parochial clergy, the 
tithes of the parish were distributed into a 
four-fold division—one for the Bishop, 
another for maintaining the fabric of the 
Church, a third for the poor, and a fourth 
for the incumbent.” The same position 
was in Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law. What 
became then of the bold and absolute nega- 
tive of the hon. Member? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was on the Tithe Com- 
mittee nominated by Government, on ac- 
count, he presumed, of his impartiality. 
How did it come to pass that he had 
hitherto absented himself? Where the 
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could the sublunary concerns of a Court 
of Equity detain him in Ireland? Would 
that he had attended the Committee! He 
would then have got some insight into the 
state of Ireland ; the mists that obscured 
his judgment, and enveloped his entire 
faculties with so thick a cloud would have 
been dispersed. He would have felt, on 
hearing the evidence, that to talk of new 
penal Statutes, and of imprisoning a 
nation for the benefit of religion was pre- 
posterous. The hon. member for Dysart 
(Mr. Fergusson), a Scctchman, had put 
the question on its real merits. Had not 
the Irish the same feelings and rights as 
the Scotch ? Look at the Statute abolish- 
ing Episcopacy passed in 1689. It was 
contained in ten lines: it simply declared 
Episcopacy to be against the inclination of 
the people, and swept it away ; and at the 
conclusion, the King and Queen declared 
that the religion of the country must be 
suited to the feelings of the people. The 
hon. and learned member for Kerry had 
referred to the declaration of a noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Councils 
made in another place last night. He 
(Mr. Sheil) lamented, that Ministers did 
not remember that words uttered by men 
in office were measures in themselves. 
But he did not believe it possible, that 
Ministers intended to sustain the abuses of 
the Church. On the 6th of May, 1824, 
the hon. member for Middlesex (Mr. 
Hume) moved Resslutions to the effect 
that it was expedient to institute an in- 
quiry into the Church revenues of Ireland, 
with a view to their reduction. Edward 
Ellice seconded the Resolution. Thomas 
Spring Rice and Lord John Russell, and, 
above all, a man encompassed with lustre, 
bearing a famous and a venerable name, 
of equal honourand service to his country— 
Henry Brougham, voted for the Resolu- 
tion. From the phrases of the Prime Mi- 
nister, Ireland should seek a resource in 
the acts of the Lord Chancellor. A pledge 
had been given, which policy and honour 
would compel the Cabinet to redeem. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that notwithstand ng 
what had just fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member, he begged to repeat his 
assertion that, by law, the only object to 
which tithe was to be devoted was the 
support of the clergy. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had looked a little 
further into Blackstone, he would have 
found that his (Mr. Lefroy’s) assertion 
was borne out by that able writer. 
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Mr. Sheil: I really do not know in what 
part of his works, but will hand the 
volume which I have before me over to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
should feel obliged if he would correct 
me, and set the House right upon the law 
of the question. 

Mr. Shaw would not go into the general 
question as to the propriety of continuing 
the present mode of collecting tithes, nor 
make any allusions to what had fallen from 
the hon.and learned Gentleman only calcu- 
lated to keep alive dissension. Nor would 
he attempt to answer the eloquent apos- 
trophe of the hon. and learned member 
for Louth, to the venerated character of 
Lord Chancellor Brougham ; he only felt 
called upon to make an observation rela- 
tive to the combinations existing in Ireland 
among the King’s subjects, to withhold 
the payment of tithes, and to resist the 
execution of the law. He wished the 
House to consider the consequences of suf- 
fering the law of the land to be set at defi- 
ance, and the officers of the law to be mal- 
treated, in endeavouring to put it in force. 
Was it to be tolerated, that a man might 
be murdered for endeavouring to defend 
his rights? He must say, that he heard 
with the greatest regret the language 
that fell from the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Kerry ; for that, by many of the 
ignorant persons engaged in these illegal 
conspiracies, might be considered as a 
palliative of a most atrocious murder. 
The language of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would not convey such an im- 
pression to the minds of men in that 
House, but such might be its effect on an 
ignorant peasantry. Could any one think 
that when an uneducated people were 
told that they ought to offer every resist- 
ance in their power to the collection of 
tithes, but at the same time not to do 
anything illegal, that they would pay any 
attention to the caution? If the ignorant 
people were excited to resist the Jaw on 
one point, could they be restrained at 
pleasure? He must express his regret at 
the language that had been addressed to 
the peasantry on the subject of tithes by a 
Catholic prelate, between whom and the 
hon. member for Kerry there was now one 
of those quarrels which so often end 
in a stronger alliance. It was clear that 
as tithes were sanctioned by the law, and 
formed part of the law, if the collection of 
them was resisted by force, force must be 
had recourse to, in order to uphold the 
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law. If the House suffered the payment of 
tithes to be got rid of by such means, the 
next refusal would be to pay rent and taxes. 

Mr. Henry Grattan was extremely sur- 
prised at what fell from the hon. member 
for the University of Dublin; for undoubt- 
edly the law was, as stated by his hon. 
and learned friend the member for Louth, 
so laid down by the first authorities. The 
present system had its foundation in 
plunder and robbery, and the people hada 
right, if the House refused to interfere, to 
endeavour, by all means in their power, to 
enforce the application of tithes to the 
objects for which they were originally de- 
signed. The Church of Ireland was a Cor- 
poration—the trustee of a certain amount 
of public property—and the clergy ceased 
to possess the right to that property 
when they neglected or violated the con- 
ditions of their trust. The Protestant 
hierarchy of Ireland had violated the con- 
ditions on which they were invested with 
tithes, inasmuch as they had appropriated 
to their own exclusive use, property 
which, according to the institution and 
law of tithes, ought to be devoted to the 
maintenance of the poor, and to the repairs 
of the Church, as well as for the support 
of the ministers of that Church. If the 
hon. and learned Member would refer to 
the Act 32 Henry 8th, chap. 3, he would 
find that to be the case. But long before 
that time, when tithes were first adopted, 
this rule was rigorously acted upon. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
refer to the first Capztulaire of Charle- 
magne, who first gave tithes to the clergy 
of the Christian Church, he would find that 
great monarch expressly states the objects 
to be that one-fourth part should go to the 
poor, the second fourth to the Church, 
the third fourth to the Bishop, and the 
last to the clergy. Blackstone put the 
clergy first, and the poor last, but he evi- 
dently acknowledged the authority of this 
Jaw. Again, the Bull of Pope lanocent 
3rd, about 1200, which was a decretal 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, spoke of 
tithes as a voluntary payment for the pur- 
poses just stated. ‘To prove that this was 
always considered to be the old law of 
this country, he would only refer to the 
second of Coke’s Institutes, in his Com- 
mentaries on the Statutes relative to 
tithes ; and also to Comyn’s Digest. The 


hon. and learned Member would also find 
it stated in the Chronicle written in the 
time of Alfred, in the account of what is 
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called the fedus Edwardi et Guthrumni ; 
and again it is stated in the Legis Canuti. 
The 7th of Richard 2nd, too, recognized 
tithes to be for the maintenance of the 
poor, as well as of the clergy. That Act 
was referred to and confirmed in several 
subsequent Acts, for instance, the 14th 
Henry 4th; 15th Edward 4th; 39th 
Henry 6th; 32nd Henry 8th. What, 
then, was the case in Ireland? Tithes 
were not known in Ireland until the reign 
of Henry 2nd. After they were established, 
the produce was long devoted to the relief 
of the poor, as well as the support of the 
clergy. What ground, then, had the hon. 
and learned member for the University of 
Dublin, to assert that tithes were never 
appropriated to any other object than the 
decent support of the clergy? He ad- 
mitted that, according to the existing Acts 
of Parliament, there was a legal obligation 
upon the Catholic peasantry of Ireland to 
pay tithes, but there was no moral obliga- 
tion, The Church of Ireland had been 
guilty of an usurpation, and a more mis- 
chievous system of misappropriation and 
injustice never existed than in the Irish 
tithe system. Property in tithes was dif- 
ferent from other property. Landowners 
did not, like the impropriators of tithes, 
hold their property from the law, but under 
the law. The tithes, however, were taken 
away from a class to which they were ori- 
ginally given, and shamefully devoted to 
other purposes. Such abominable laws as 
those connected with tithes in Ireland 
were never in force even in the worst days 
of the Roman empire—they were written 
in characters of blood, and more fit for the 
inhabitants of Barbary, than for a people 
calling themselves a nation of freemen. 
The tithe system had been the cause of 
nearly all the crimes and outrages that 
had been committed in Ireland. To that 
we were indebted for the Whiteboys and 
other similar lawless Associations. Ar- 
thur Young expressly imputed the origin 
of Whiteboys to the tithe system. The 
House had too long neglected its duty by 
suffering such disgraceful laws to continue 
in the Statute Book; and the blood of 
Archdeacon Whitty might be traced to 
the door of that House. The moral re- 
sponsibility rested on the Legislature. 
Under the circumstances of the case, he 
was not surprised that combinations 
should take place, and outrages be com- 
mitted. In cases connected with the 
tithe-law the question was not tried by a 
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Jury, but the matter was left to the deci- 
sion of two Magistrates, who were, very 
generally, clergymen, or the connexions of 
clergymen. It wastoo much, then, toexpect 
that an ignorant and a starving peasantry 
should remain quiet and see the neces- 
saries of life taken from them by the tithe 
proctor, and their children left to starva- 
tion. At present the rental of the glebe 
land in Ireland amounted to more than 
the expense of the whole judicial establish- 
ment in that country. He would not say 
that the Church Establishment was a 
bloated mass of corruption, but it possess- 
ed more wealth than it ought. He hoped 
that the House had been misinformed as 
to what occurred in another place, and 
that some effectual measure would be 
brought forward by the Government to re- 
form the present system. 

Mr. Callaghan said, the present oppo- 
sition to the payment of tithes was, not 
the first which had occurred in Ireland. 
In 1735, the Irish Parliament abolished 
the tithe of agistment, and outlawed those 
who assisted to recover them. Many of 
the Protestant clergy were in great dis- 
tress, and he knew they were most anxious 
for the House to come to some arrange- 
ment respecting their rights. He had re- 
ceived information from friends of his in 
Ireland, stating that the tithes could never 
again be collected there. 

Mr. Gillon expressed a hope that Eng- 
jishmen would be awakened to their rights, 
and resist by all constitutional and legal 
means, a system so absurd and unjust as 
the exaction of tithes. He most heartily 
congratulated his own countrymen (the 
Scotch) that they had abolished such a 
pernicious system, and the consequence 
was, that they had a church which was 
universally respected by the people. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, that when the 
Tithe Composition Act was passed, it was 
expected, on all sides, that it would pa- 
cify Ireland. He regretted to say, that 
every measure passed with that view only 
Jed to greater violence and turbulence. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that, in justice to 
the Executive Government, he must pro- 
test against these attempts to prejudge the 
measures which they had announced upon 
so important a question. He implored 
Members to suspend their opinion until the 
details of the evidence given before the 
Committee they had appointed should be 
in their hands. If, after that evidence 
had been produced, the Government should 
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think itself called upon to enforce the law, 
he should feel it his duty to give it his 
cordial support. 

Sir Charles Wetherell concurred in what 
had fallen from his right hon. friend, and 
trusted that the noble Lord opposite 
would confirm a statement made in another 
place as to the determination of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Ruthven said, he must take that 
opportunity to assure the House that there 
would be no peace in Ireland until the 
tithe system was totally abolished there, 
and he trusted the people of England 
would not be deceived upon such an im- 
portant point. 

Lord Ebrington said, he hoped the 
Ministers would not have recourse to any 
system of coercion to enforce the payment 
of tithes, unless they accompanied such a 
course of proceeding with some concilia- 
tory measure, which would be likely to 
settle the question satisfactorily to both 
parties. When he spoke of the question 
being satisfactorily settled, he did not 
mean an abolition of tithes without some 
fair adequate adjustment. For the sake 
of the peace and safety of the country, the 
question ought to be brought to a settle- 
ment. 

The Petition laid on the Table. 


ParLIAMENTARY ReEForM—BIL1 ror 
EncoLtanp—Commitree—Ninti Day.] 
On the motion of Lord Althorp, the House 
went into a Committee on the Reform of 
Parliament (England) Bill. 

The Chairman proceeded to read the 
32nd Clause. Several verbal amendments 
were agreed to. 

On the question that the Clause stand 
part of the Bill, 

Sir George Clerk said, that as this clause 
disfranchised all persons holding votes 
upon any other qualification than the oc- 
cupation of a house, and that they even 
lost that right if they were two years ab- 
sent from the place, it was obvious, there- 
fore, that persons being in the army or 
navy, or absent upon public duty, would 
be deprived of their right of voting. He 
begged, therefore, to ask the noble Lord, 
whether he had taken this case into con- 
sideration, and if he was disposed to adopt 
an amendment to meet the grievance com- 
plained of. 

Lord Althorp said, if he could possibly 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. Baronet, 
consistently with other matters, he would 
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endeavour to make the alteration required. 
Sir Charles Wetherell understood it was 
the general impression of the House that 


an alteration was to be made in favour of 


persons in the public service, but the 
whole clause appeared to him very ambigu- 
ously worded. He could not understand 
whether it referred to burgesses and free- 
men or not; the words were, ‘ provided, 
nevertheless, that such persons shall for 
ever cease to enjoy such right of voting 
for any such city or borough as aforesaid.” 
Who “such person” was, he did not com- 
prehend. 

An Hon. Member observed, that “* uch 
person” was the individual mentioned 
immediately before in that part ofthe clause 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
read, and nothing could be more distinctly 
explained than his qualification, which 
was to cease under Certain circumstances. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the 33rd Clause being read, 

Lord John Russell begged to explain, 
that the sole object of it was, to continue 
the franchise to the boroughs of Cricklade 
and Shorebam, as it at present existed, 
The House would see that the clause was 
perfectly consistent with other parts of the 
Bill, because those who were excluded 
were a different description of persons. 
An amendment had been suggested to the 
end of the clause for the purpose of ena- 
bling freeholders to be registered, which, 
he trusted, the House would consent to 
adopt. 

Mr. Goulburn objected to it on the 
ground of its being inconsistent with a 
former part of the Bill. The House had 
already decided that 102. freeholders in 
boroughs, resident on their own property, 
should only possess a single vote; but he 
believed that the effect of this clause would 
be to give 10. frecholders in Horsham, 
not only a vote for that place, but also one 
for the Rape of Bramber in which Hor- 
sham was situated. 

Lord John Russell said, the object of 
the clause was, to preserve existing rights 
in Horsham, and the other places men- 
tioned in the clause, during the lives of the 
present possessors; and he did not think 
that it would effect any thing beyond that 
object. The boroughs of Shoreham and 


Cricklade were, in point of fact, small 
counties. In addition to this circumstance, 
he begged to remind the House that these 
places had lately been reformed by Parlia- 
ment, and the scale of franchise, as it ex- 
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isted, was so good as to preclude the ex- 
pediency of alteration. 

Mr. Goulburn requested the noble Lord 
would inform him on what principle he 
went when he allowed a freeholder in the 
Rape of Bramber, and in other places simi- 
lary situated, to have two votes, when no 
other freeholder was to have more than 
one ? 

Lord Althorp begged the right hon. 
Gentieman to understand that the clause 
conferred no new rights; it only confirmed 
existing rights. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley agreed with his 
right hon. friend, that the clause was 
wholly inconsistent with the former part of 
the Bill; it was absurd, when the limits of 
a borough were enlarged on account of its 
gross delinquency, that the freeholders, 
who were within the enlarged boundaries, 
were, on that account, to obtain two votes. 

Lord John Russell "said, the Bill made 
no alteration in rights which had been es- 
tablished by previous partial Reforms. 
The object of the Bill was, to do away 
with the existing corruption and nomina- 
tion. The freeholders of Horsham pos- 
sessed the right of voting for Shoreham, 
as being within the Rape of Bramber, and 
that right was to be retained. 

Sir George Clerk could not understand 
why this extraordinary privilege was to be 
continued to the freeholders of Horsham. 
He believed the number of persons who 
would be affected by the clause was not 
considerable. Still it was a great depar- 
ture from the other principles of the Bill. 
He did not think that the omission of the 
clause would cause any alteration in the 
constituencies of those boroughs, and, 
therefore, suggested the propriety of strik- 
ing it out from the Bill. 

Lord John Russell said, that as the pre- 
vious clause regulated borough franchise 
in general, the boroughs of Cricklade and 
Shoreham would be included in its opera- 
tion, unless the present clause was enacted. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that the case 
simply was, that Ministers had laid down 
a principle that a double right of voting 
was not to be allowed, and when they 
came to this particular borough, they 
granted it an exemption from the general 
rule. which they had applied in all other 
instances. 

Mr. Bonham Carter said, the object of 
the clause was, to provide that every per- 
son’ who possessed a freehold in Horsham 
should retain the right he at present had 
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to vote for Shoreham. Ifa person occu- 
pied a 10/. house at Horsham, this Bill 
gave him a vote for that place, and that 
right would affect his claim to vote for 
the county of Sussex; but a 40s. free- 
holder at Horsham would have no vote 
for that place, but would have one for the 
Rape of Bramber, in which Shoreham was 
situated, and another for the county of 
Sussex. These two votes he held at pre- 
sent, and the clause would preserve his 
rights. 

Mr. Goulburn said, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was correct, how could 
he reconcile his observations with the 
following words of another part of the 
Bill: ‘Provided always that, notwith- 
standing anything herein before contained, 
no person shall be entitled to vote forthe bo- 
rough and the county.” If these words 
were contrasted with the words of the pre- 
sent clause, ‘‘ that any person now having 
a freehold vote in the borough of Horsham, 
shall also have a vote for the Rape of 
Bramber,” the departure from principle 
would be apparent, and this double right 
of voting was what he objected to. 

Lord Althorp said, that the only object 
of the clause was, to prevent voters for the 
borough from voting for the county of 
Sussex, precisely in the same way that 
voters for other boroughs were prevented 
doing so, and yet to preserve their right 
of voting for the Rape, as they now pos- 
sessed it. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, if a man had 
two rights of voting—one for aborough and 
another fora county—the Bill extinguished 
one, generally but this clause allowed a 
double vote, in consequence of the exist- 
ence of an accidental right growing out of 
a corrupt borough, having been disfran- 
chised. This was what the framers of the 
Bill called acting with consistency. 

Clause agreed to. 

The 34th Clause was agreed to. 

The Chairman then read Clause 35, which 
enacts that no person receiving paro- 
chial relief shall be entitled to vote at elec- 
tions. 

Mr. Wason said, it appeared to him that 
confusion and disorder might arise at elec- 
tions, if those who were employed to keep 
the peace had votes, as they would thereby 
become partizans. He thought it better, 
therefore, that such persons should be dis- 
franchised during the time they held office, 
and he wished to introduce a provision into 
the clause to that effect. He would,"toat- 
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tain his object, propose that the following 
words be inserted as an amendment, “ that 
no person employed in the metropolitan 
police, or in any force of a similar nature 
which might be created in any city or bo- 
rough, should be entitled to vote for 
Members of Parliament during his con- 
tinuance in such employment, or within 
twelve months afterwards. 

On the question that these words be in- 
serted, 

Lord John Russell objected to the 
amendment, which appeared to him to re- 
late to a question of police regulation, 
quite unconnected with the subject under 
discussion. The hon. Member might, if 
he thought proper, introduce a separate 
Bill on the subject. 

Sir Edward Sugden contended that the 
proposed amendment was perfectly rele- 
vant, but whether it was proper to intro- 
duce it or not, was another matter. 

An Hon. Memter thought the amend- 
ment would be likely to create party spirit 
rather than allay it. He saw no reason 
why these persons should be excluded from 
the franchise, if they were properly quali- 
fied, as 10/. householders, to enjoy it. 

Mr. Alderman Wood observed, that at 
elections, many of the most respectable 
inhabitants were frequently called upon to 
act as special constables. All such per- 
sons would be wholly disfranchised by the 
amendment, and the hon. Member who 
proposed it could scarcely be aware of 
what he was doing, for the consequence 
of such a clause would be, that these per- 
sons would not act, and riot and disorder 
might be expected to follow. 

Mr. Wason said, the worthy Alderman 
had misunderstood his amendment, he 
only wished to exclude those persons who 
received pay for their services. 

Sir Charles Wetherell recommended the 
hon. Member to withdraw his amendment 
as it would occasion much abuse if carried. 
Parties would contrive to get their oppo- 
nents sworn in as special constables, and 
so disfranchise them. 

The Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Edward Bolton Clive proposed, 
that, in addition to the words “ excluding 
from the right of voting those who had re- 
ceived parochial relief,” there should be 
added words for extending the exclusion 
to all others who received any “ other 
charitable relief.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell feared that the 
amendment, as it was now worded, would 
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be productive of considerable difficulty, 
and in some cases would be productive of 
injustice. There were many persons who 
received relief from hospitals in cases of 
illness, or in consequence of sudden ac- 
cidents. Though the relief thus received 
was, in the common acceptation of the 
term, charitable relief, still it was not so in 
the eyes of the law, and ought not to be 
made the ground of exclusion. 

Mr. Baring said, that in some boroughs 
persons receiving alms were at present ex- 
cluded from voting. 

Lord John Russell approved of the sug- 
gestion of a modified amendment, and 
would not object to the introduction of the 
words ‘or rather alms, which, by the law 
of Parliament now disqualify a person from 
voting.” 

Mr. Goulburn feared that the words 
proposed by the noble Lord would not be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Edward Bolton Clive had no ob- 
jection to withdraw his amendment. 

The Attorney General approved of the 
words “law of Parliament.” If the 
amendment went further, it would interfere 
with the question of what was the law, 
and that would give rise to disputes. 
There were, and would be, a variety of 
opinions as to what was the law. 

Mr. Pollock said, the reasons urged by 
the Attorney General were the strongest 
possible why the clause should be clear 
and explicit. The law of Parliament 
changed every Session, and was therefore 
constantly the subject of doubt. The 
question of what was relief in the eye of 
the law was also a matter of some difficulty ; 
but he thought, that by some consideration, 
they might be able to adopt some expres- 
sion that would embody the decisions of 
the law authorities on the question of what 
was such relief as would disqualify a per- 
son from voting at elections. He was not 
prepared with words at that moment, but 
if the clause were postponed, he had no 
doubt some satisfactory words would be 
found. 

The Solicitor General said, the original 
clause, which confined the disfranchise- 
ment to parochial relief, was clear, and he, 
therefore, must oppose any alteration unless 
that clearness should be maintained. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, the noble Lord 
assented to the principle of the modified 
amendment; and he hoped the suggestion 
of his hon. and learned friend (Mr, Pol- 
lock) would be adopted. 
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Mr. Cripps was afraid that the words 
now proposed to be introduced into the 
clause would not obviate the difficulty in- 
volved in its terms. 

The Amendment proposed by Lord John 
Russell added tothe clause, and the clause 
itself, as amended, ordered to stand part of 
the Bill. 

Clause 36th having been read, which 
provides for the establishment of a general 
system of registration, 

Sir Edward Sugden said, when a similar 
clause was introduced in the Reform Bill 
of last Session, there were reasons put 
forward in its favour, which did not exist 
at present. The payment of poor or paro- 
chial rates not being then required to en- 
title a person to vote, it was necessary to 
establish some other register, in order that 
the electors might be duly ascertained ; 
but now that the payment of rates was 
made a qualification, the books containing 
the names of the rate-payers would be a 
sufficient registry, if kept under proper 
regulations. That, too, would facilitate 
registration and save all the trouble three 
years out of four. A more expensive ma- 
chinery than that of the present Bill, or 
one more difficult to work, could not have 
been devised. Apart from all party feel- 
ing, it was his solemn and sincere belief 
that few Overseers could be found capable 
of executing the duties required by this 
Act. Overseers were generally small 
farmers or petty shopkeepers, and some- 
times gentlemen’s bailiffs, and in addition 
to the difficulty such persons would expe- 
rience in making out the list of those who 
had the right of voting, many of them 
would not have the requisite time, even if 
they possessed the requisite ability. As 
these lists were to be open for the inspec- 
tion of all parties, much jobbing and con- 
fusion would arise before they could be 
completed, and they would be generally 
got up by some lawyer or partizan in the 
parish, who would have an interest in their 
preparation.’ Where was all this to be 
done? In the kitchen of the Overseer ? 
That was impossible. The Overseer, too, 
was to have the power of placing his veto 
on votes. He requested hon. Members to 
consider the consequences of giving to 
overseers the power to object to votes, with- 
out assigning areason, as well as the ex- 
penses that would be incurred by parishes, 
and the inconvenience to voters. If the 
Overseer objected to a vote, the voter would 
be compelled to appear before the barrister, 
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and defend it. For this purpose he might 
be dragged to a distance of fifty miles, 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) 
dissented from this ; but surely there could 
be no doubt upon the point—at least he 
was certain there could be none with any 
other Member of that House, except the 
noble Lord. The whole of the expenses 
of these complicated proceedings were to 
be paid out of the Poor-rates; and there 
appeared to him no sufficient reason for 
incurring them. The machinery of the 
Bill was not only unnecessarily costly, it 
also increased, to an extent much to be 
deprecated, the patronage of the Lord 
- Chancellor, already too great in conse- 
quence of the formation of the new 
bankruptcy Court. He objected to the 
clause most strongly on that account. 
The Bill would call for the employment of 
300 barristers at five guineas a day, and 
their expenses—a rate of remuneration 
which, he admitted, was not too much; 
but he conceived that the outlay of the 
public money ought to be as sparing as 
possible in the present state of the national 
finances. The Chief Justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench was not to be trusted, 
he could not nominate one of the barris- 
ters, save under the approval of the Lord 
Chancellor, who was a high political offi- 
cer, and, through the medium of the new 
Bankruptcy Court, exercised power over 
allthe attornies in the kingdom. He could 
not consent to grant any high political 
officer such a range of patronage as was 
liable to abuse, nor would he give to over- 
seers the influence in elections which they 
would inevitably acquire through the ope- 
ration of the clause before the House. 
The effect of it would be to create an an- 
nual ferment besides much jobbing in the 
manufacturing of votes; and the whole 
would fall in so nicely with Political Unions 
that they would beable to carry everything, 
with a high hand at the poll, by coming 
in masses, and voting in bodies. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he 
could not see any force in the objections 
which had been urged against this clause 
by his hon. and learned friend. He must 
particularly deny that the Overseers of 
parishes would obtain any political influ- 
ence under this clause, which he consi- 
dered to have been much improved since 
it was under the consideration of the 
House in the last Session of Parliament. 
According to the present plan, the Over- 
seer’s List was not to be made from the 
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List of the rate-payers alone, but any free- 
holder or other person might claim to have 
his name inserted in the registry, and if 
his claim were objected to, he could still 
go before the Barrister to establish it. The 
hon. and learned Member might call this 
a hardship, but it was much less a hard- 
ship than calling on every person to make 
out his claim, instead of reducing the 
numbers obliged to make out their claim 
to those who were objected to. In Scot- 
land, before any voter was allowed to poll, 
he must make out his claim, and therefore, 
the electors of this country were placed in a 
better situation then their neighbours. 
Another great improvement in the clause 
was, that there was to be a permanent 
register. By the former Bill, the voter was 
required to make his claim good every 
year, but now it was proposed that his 
name should remain on the list, when once 
placed there. This arrangement would be 
the means of sparing much trouble and 
vexation. 

Colonel Woed thought that the way in 
which this clause was now framed justi- 
fied the objection made to the establish- 
ment of a register during the last Session. 
Hehad then asserted, that it would be impos- 
sible for Overseers to discharge the duties 
imposed upon them ; and, if that Bill had 
passed into a law, the Overseers would 
have been called on to make out a list, 
which the present Bill admitted to be an 
impossibility. What was the plan now? 
The Overseer was to place on the door of 
the church a notification that he was about 
to make out the register ; and on that, all 
parties, whether resident or non-resident, 
were to send in their claims. How could 
aman in London, who had a freehold at 
Doncaster, know when this requisition was 
made by the Overseer? or, even suppos- 
ing that the registers were all made much 
about the same time, how was the same 
man to find out that the Overseer had 
written ‘ objected” against his name? He 
feared that, when the Bill came into oper- 
ation, there would be so much trouble 
and annoyance in being registered, that 
thousands of persons would neglect to put 
themselves on thelist. Last Session, when 
he objected to this plan of registration, he 
had informed the noble Lord that, in the 
year 1788, an Act was passed, containing 
even as many clauses as the present, for 
the purpose of establishing a register of 
votes all over the kingdom. That bill 
was repealed in 1789, because it was im- 
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practicable. The noble Lord might al- 
lege, ‘‘that every one by that bill was 
obliged to register his own vote; but, by 
our plan, the Overseers are to do it.” The 
Act for repealing the law of 1788, how- 
ever, had this preamble. ‘ Whereas, the 
carrying this Act into effect would be at- 
tended with great and continued expense, 
and be productive of many hardships and 
inconveniences to the freeholders and 
others, and the said Act is not adequate 
to the performance of the purposes intend- 
ed.” When he mentioned this subject last 
Session, the Chairman apprised him of 
another reason for that repeal. By the 
bill of 1788, the King’s printer was to 
furnish blank registers for the whole of the 
parishes, and Mr. Pitt, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, found himself compelled to 
object to the public incurring the large 
expense of paying for them. It was true, 
this bill did not impose the expense of 
blank registers on the public, but it im- 
posed the tenfold greater expense of three 
or four hundred Barristers, who were to 
have their five guineas a-day, and their 
travelling expenses besides—which would 
be very large, considering that they would 
probably go out of town at the beginning 
of September, and not find their way back 
till November. He was sure that the tak- 
ing a lower amount of rent, and thus mak- 
ing the whole matter depend at once on 
the rating, would be better than this plan, 
for then they would be able to dispense 
with all the register clauses, and at once 
pass the Bill, which was now so far ad- 
vanced, that, if it were not for the thirty- 
five clauses which had reference to the re- 
gister, the House might go tothe schedules, 
and settle the remainder of the question. 
He was aware, however, that some gentle- 
men were fascinated with this plan of a 
register, because they thought it Would be 
the means of saving their own pockets. 
But they would be mistaken; and he would: 
venture to predict, that the week of elec- 
tion under this Bill would prove just as 
expensive as the three weeks that were 
now allowed for the duration of a county 
election; and, although it was true that 
there were some objections to popular elec- 
tions, yet, on the whole, they had always 
appeared to him to act as safety-valves, 
for the feelings of the people, and, by car- 
rying these elections into corners, they 
would be injudiciously altering their cha- 
racter. Another mode of election which he 
was afraid, that this register would facili- 
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tate, though the noble Lord did not intend 
it should have that effect, was the election 
by ballot; and he would never lend him- 
self to that un-English, unconstitutional, 
and cowardly mode of proceeding. For 
these reasons, he had endeavoured shortly 
to state to the Committee the objections 
which he entertained to the present plan. He 
regretted that, when a point of such im- 
portance was under discussion, the House 
was so thin. It was not creditable either 
to the friends or the opponents of the 
measure that so few should be in at- 
tendance when the question went so mate- 
rially to alter the Constitution of the coun- 
try. 

‘Sir Charles Wetherell said, though no 
friend to this Bill, which he should oppose 
to the last, he was never hostile to any 
rational or practicable mode, if such could 
be devised, of facilitating the mode of tak- 
ing the poll, of saving expense, and short- 
ening the duration of election contests ; 
but, in his opinion, the plan now proposed, 
so far from effecting these objects, would 
give rise to more circuity, labour, expense, 
and loss of time, than that which it was to 
supplant. In the first place, he disap- 
proved of the powers given to Overseers. 
Overseers were generally jobbers on one 
side or the other; and he could not con- 
sent to vest them with judicial powers, or 
delegate to them the authority hitherto 
exercised by that House. He might be 
told that an appeal lay to the tribunal of 
the Barristers from the Overseers. ‘This 
did not mend the matter at all, for the 
Barristers would virtually and operatively 
be appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 
This was breaking in completely and en- 
tirely upon the independence of Parlia- 
ment, and making the Lord Chancellor in 
fact the only returning officer for the whole 
of the United Kingdom. If the Sheriff, or 
any other returning officer, was now guilty 
of misconduct, he might be called to the 
Barof the House; but could they call the 
Lord Chancellor to their Bar?—a_ person 
beyond the reach and control of the 
House. He did not make this objection 
pro re nata, merely to meet present cir- 
cumstances. It was equally applicable to 
all times and all Cabinets. 

Lord Althorp said, the Barristers would 
be appointed by the Judges. 

Sir Charles Wetherell: Yes, the Judges 
might give in a list of names, but then the 
Lord Chancellor would have the power of 
picking out those whom he wished to ap- 
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point ; so that, in fact, he would have the 
sole appointment of this new tribunal. 
This clause, besides, exposed the constitu- 
ents to expense and inconvenience. The 
lists were to be made out by Overseers— 
the least competent persons who could 
be found to make out lists of voters, as 
they in general had neither the qualifica- 
tions nor the materials by which a list 
could be made. It was most oppressive 
to call upon the freeholders to attend ina 
certain place, and give in their claim of 
voting. This, in many instances, would be 
attended with expense which the candi- 
date would becalled on to pay. At the same 
time, it appeared that if the freeholder did 
not attend, he lost his right of voting, 
unless he afterwards appealed to the Court 
of Barristers. With respect to those per- 
sons, he supposed he must use submissive, 
respectful, and deferential language, con- 
sidering who was to have the appointment 
of them. Those Judges, however, would 
be nothing more than nominees—that sort 
of character of late so much exposed to 
censure. The House of Commons never 
before allowed of such delegations in 
cases in which their rights were concerned. 
They would by this Bill have a yearly re- 
turn of those mischiefs which before were 
of rare occurrence. He wished to know, 
out of what sums these two tribunals, the 
Overseer and the Barrister, were to be 
paid. He should much prefer leaving the 
thing as it was to introducing such a sys- 
tem as this. The expense of a contested 
vote was now paid by the Member: in 
future it must be paid by the voter. This 
was a dirty and shabby saving. He had 
no objection to a compromise that would 
divide the expense between both. Minis- 
ters seemed to him to be worshipping the 
idol of Lord Brougham or some other Lord 
Chancellor in thus making him the sole 
returning officer. It was a gross delusion 
to call this a Reform in Parliament. He 
never would treat the Commons of Eng- 
land with such gross injustice. 

Lord Althorp said, the first question 
was, whether there was to be a registry or 
not; and, secondly, whether that which 
was now proposed was the best that could 
be adopted. The first question was de- 
cided last Session. He thought it impos- 
sible to take the poll in several places, or 
to shorten the duration of elections, with- 
out a registry of voters, by which the right 
of a person offering himself at the poll 
might be decided at once. It was also of 
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importance, that the decision upon that 
right should be given impartially, and with 
a cooler judgment than could be exercised 
atthe time of an election. Both those 
objects would be accomplished by a sys- 
tem of registration, which would allow of 
a correct sifting of votes at the time it 
was made. Then came the question, 
whether the plan proposed would effect 
this? To say that any system of registra- 
tion could be framed, to which it would 
not be possible to make objections, would 
be absurd; but were the objections urged 
against this sufficient to show that it was 
impracticable, or had any better plan 
been suggested? The hon. member for 
Brecon said, that if a different right of vot- 
ing were adopted, no registry would be 
necessary; and he suggested the pay- 
ment of the Poor-rate, for that purpose ; 
but he (Lord Althorp) did not suppose 
that hon. Member was prepared to admit 
of Universal Suffrage, which the adoption 
of the Poor-rate would nearly approach 
to. If, however, there was to be any quali- 
fication, some inquiry must be instituted, 
to ascertain whether the person claiming 
to vote, had that qualification; no doubt, 
that inquiry could be best made previous 
to the election. To follow this out, it 
was proposed, that, in counties, on a fixed 
day in every year, a notice be given to 
persons claiming to vote in any parish, to 
make their claim to the Overseer within a 
certain time. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said, that the parties making the 
claim must be all present in the parish ; 
but that was not at all necessary under 
the provisions of the Bill—all that was 
required being, that they should send in 
their claim to the Overseer. That indi- 
vidual would merely be a Ministerial offi- 
cer; he would be required to put down 
every name sent him, only retaining the 
power common to any one else in the 
parish-to write the word ‘“ objected” against 
any given name. That power was given 
to him with a view to put a stop to absurd 
and ridiculous claims, having no founda- 
tion, which might otherwise place men 
upon the list, who had no business there 
whatever, and which, even with that pre- 
caution, might still, in many instances, 
take place. It was said, that the Overseer 
wou!d have immense power ; and both the 
hon. member for Brecon, and the hon. 
and learned Member who last addressed 
the House, spoke as if Overseers were 
generally persons of no respectability or 
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character; but that opinion was quite con- 
trary to experience, and,incountry parishes, 
Overseers were generally persons of a cha- 
racter and situation that rendered it im- 
probable that they would causelessly object 
to a person who, in the opinion of all his 
neighbours, had a right to vote. The hon. 
member for Brecon said, that the neces- 
sity of maintaining his objection, by call- 
ing witnesses before the Barrister, was 
thrown upon the Overseer; but such was 
not the case. He might be asked why he 
objected ; but he would not be under the 
necessity of going to any expense what- 
ever to maintain his objection—all the ef- 
fect of it being, that the Barrister would call 
upon the voter to establish a prima facie 
right. The plan of proceeding would be 
this; after the list had been made up, it 
would be published through the parish, 
which would give an opportunity to all 
those interested to state their objections 
to particular names. It would then be 
forwarded to the Barrister (who was to be 
appointed by the Judges on circuit, and not 
the Lord Chancellor, as had been asserted 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman), who 
would proceed to inquire into the cases 
of disputed votes, of which, after the first 
registration, there would be fewcases to de- 
cide, as the persons in each parish could 
generally know whether the lists remitted 
to him were correct. Then it was said, 
the plan of a registry had been before 
tried, and failed. That failure, however, 
was mainly owing to persons being at that 
time indifferent to the right of voting—a 
feeling that was very materially altered at 
present. This statement regarded coun- 
ties only. In boroughs there was no 
necessity to impose upon the voter the 
establishment of his claim, because, there 
the Overseers would be competent to judge 
of it, from the right being more simple. It 
was further remarked, that this difference 
of plan would cause confusion, but he 
saw no proof of the assertion ; and, on the 
whole, as no better plan had been proposed 
than that contained in the clause, he must 
adhere to that; and he trusted it would 
also receive the support of the House. 

Colonel Wood wished the noble Lord to 
understand that he was quite ready to 
give the vote to every man in counties 
who could take the freeholder’s oath, and 
was rated at 40s, and, in boroughs, to every 
man rated at 10/. If these were Universal 
Suffrage, he was not opposed to it. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan observed, that suffi- 
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cient provision did not appear to be made 
to guard against erroneous registration. 
Where there were two Overseers, which 
was generally the case, who was to decide 
between them, if they differed? They 
were not, generally speaking, persons of 
sufficient qualifications to decide’ upon 
disputed votes. He was aware that the 
noble Lord was in some difficulty as the 
adoption of a mode of registration, and he 
was not prepared to suggest any other. 
Undoubtedly a well-considered system, 
which would save expense and facilitate 
the establishment of the right of voting, 
was most desirable, but there was a great 
difficulty in creating it. He was, how- 
ever, of opinion, that the List prepared by 
the Overseer should be submitted to the 
parish Vestry, in the first place, for ap- 
proval. His chief objection, however, ap- 
plied rather to the Barristers, who were to 
decide, in almost every instance, in the last 
resort; for the only appeal from their de- 
cision would be the expensive one of an elec- 
tion petition tothat House. Asthelawstood, 
the Sheriff appointed an Assessor to decide 
upon questions of disputed votes ; and this 
Assessor was already an officer recognized 
by the Constitution. He did not see why 
his functions should be transferred to the 
Barrister, who was to be appointed by the 
Judges; or, as his learned friend said, 
more properly, by the Lord Chancellor. 
The Barrister might, or might not, be 
a political partizan, but would he be 
a better Judge than the Sheriff, or the 
Sheriff’s Assessor? Would he be a less 
expensive Judge? Would he be less 
prejudiced than the Sheriff, who had the 
eyes of the whole county upon him? or 
the Sheriff’s Assessor who might have the 
eyes of the whole county brought upon 
him by the public Press? The chief trouble 
in establishing a general registration would 
be experienced in the first year: after- 
wards there would be little or none. In 
the first year, when all the business would 
really have to. be done, and the whole 
registration nearly settled for a number of 
years, both the Overseers and Barris- 
ters must partake of the excited feelings 
existing throughout the country; they 
must have a bias towards those who were 
considered to entertain liberal sentiments, 
and some feeling against those of opposite 
opinions. On that ground, he objected to 
this Barrister, who would be appointed by 
a Cabinet Minister, being the judge of all 
the disputed votes in the county. Would 
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it not be possible, if the Sheriff and his 
Assessor did not satisfy the noble Lord, to 
throw this duty upon the Magistrates assem- 
bled in Petty Sessions? His object was, not 
to find fault with the registration (for of 
that he approved), nor with the Overseers, 
though he thought they should not have 
the power given ‘them by the clause; but 
to object to the appointment of Barristers, 
when their functions might be performed 
by a cheap, constitutional, and unobjec- 
tionable tribunal. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham concurred in the 
opinion, that the system of registration in- 
troduced by this clause of the Bill would 
tend to shorten the duration of elections ; 
yel, at the same time, it would have 
the effect of increasing the litigiousness 
of the people in cases which might come 
before the House, of controverted elec- 
tions. 

Mr. Baring considered theclause of great 
importance, and particularly deserving of 
consideration, because all parties agreed in 
the principle, for all were desirous of di- 
minishing the expense of elections. His 
objection was less to the machinery, though 
to that he objected, than to the complicated 
right of voting which the Bill introduced 
into our county Representation. The 
Overseers would be authorized to object 
to claims founded on freehold, leasehold, 
copyhold, and other rights, of most of 
which they might be profoundly ignorant. 
If any man had set to work to invent the 
most complicated right of voting, and to 
establish a court of judicature least caleu- 
lated to adjudicate upon that right of vot- 
ing, he could not have accomplished it so 
completely and perfectly as was done by 
this clause of the Bill. Any person in a 
parish besides the Overseer could object 
to the voters; that quiet respectable peo- 
ple would not do, but troublesome med- 
dling persons would, and the end of the 
maiter would be, that the List would be 
prepared by some lawyer for his own pur- 
poses. He would be met by the lawyers of 
the opposite party, and the collision that 
would take place would prolong the con- 
tests from one year to another without 
intermission, and those contests would be 
of the most annoying description. By one 
of the late constitutions of France, though 
they had changed so frequently of late 
years that he hardly knew which, it was 
arranged that one-fifth of the Representa- 
tion should be renewed every year ; and 
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ment of France was kept in a constant 
state of irritation and confusion. His 
noble friend, the memberfor Northampton- 
shire, would, no doubt, after an election, 
be glad to forget and forgive for five or six 
years afterwards all the squabbles, and to 
live amicably with his neighbours, but if 
these registration clauses were to pass, the 
whole country would be kept in a constant 
state of irritation. With respect to an- 
other point he had a single remark to offer, 
and that regarded the appointment of the 
Barrister by the Lord Chancellor. If he 
was to interfere at all with the appoint- 
ment, the proposition would be open to all 
the objections urged by his hon. friends ; 
and if he was not to interfere, why intro- 
duce his name? He allowed that his noble 
friend at the head of the law would con- 
scientiously discharge his duty; but he 
must necessarily be a political partizan. 
The whole difficulty in this matter ap- 
peared to arise from the complexity in the 
proposed right of voting. If the right 
were made simple, the “Overseers would 
be competent judges of it. The question, 
then, was, whether it would be possible to 
have a more simple right of voting. The 
noble Lord opposite said, that, to take the 
Poor-rates at all as a test, would lead 
almost to Universal Suffrage; but the 
amount of the rate, which should be a 
qualification, might be limited. It was 
not necessary to take as voters all who 
were rated to the support of the poor ; but 
the scale might be graduated on the prin- 
ciple of property. The nature of the 
present county qualification opposed no 
objection; for the principle of the Bill being 
to give the people the entire power of 
electing this House, it was right to obtain 
that object by the simplest method. He 
felt perfectly convinced that the Legis- 
lature must do with the registration 
clauses what was done with the measure 
of 1788, namely, repeal them, for the 
difficulties which then existed had been 
increased. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman denied that 
there was any complication, as insisted 
upon by the hon. Members opposite, 
the right of voting as introduced by the 
Bill. With respect to the system of ascer- 
taining the right by rating, the Overseers 
would be guided by former rates, which 
had been made long antecedent to an 
election. There was one advantage in the 
clause, which was, that candidates would 
be saved the expenses of lawyers and 
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assessors to discuss and adjudicate on 
votes, and thus enable a candidate, if 
time was required, to procrastinate the 
election. He could see no solid objection 
to the clause. 

Mr. Goulburn said, a distinction was 
made in this clause between the county 
and borough voters, which was of no use, 
and for which he could see no occasion. 
The county voter was compelled to apply 
to the Overseer in a given form, claiming 
his right; the borough voter, where the 
meansof obtaining information were greater 
and where voters might have been left 
more reasonably to take the initiative, the 
matter was left entirely in the hands of the 
Overseer, without any trouble to the voter 
whatever. He felt confident that, in rural 
parishes, unless some person was interested 
in putting the names of the parties upon 
the Register, only a small portion of those 
entitled to vote would be able to comply 
with the provisions of the Act. He would 
not go into the general argument of regis- 
tration, for to all the arguments that had 
hitherto been urged against it, no satis- 
factory answer had been given. He did 
not wish to agitate this question as one of 
controversy between the two sides of the 
House, but his belief was, that if these 
provisions were not yielded up as impractic- 
able, the country would be thrown into 
the greatest confusion. The attempt at 
registration had been tried before, upon 
principles not different from those under 
consideration ; but the Act was repealed 
in the succeeding year, with the specific 
acknowledgement that it was given up be- 
cause it was impracticable, and led to 
great expense. At that time it must be 
remembered the right of voting for counties 
was simple and clear, compared with what 
it would be under the Bill. 

Lord Althorp observed, that giving men 
in rural districts a form of application must 
rather afford them a facility than other- 
wise to obtain their right; and so far 
from there being that want of information 
which the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
posed to exist in rural parishes, there was 
not a man in them unacquainted with his 
right. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he begged to call the 
noble Lord’s attention to the following 
proviso in clause 36—-“ Provided always, 
that, after the formation of the Register to 
be made in each year, as hereinafter 
mentioned, no person whose name shall be 
upon such Register for the time being, 
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shall be required thereafter, to make any 
such claim as aforesaid, unless such person 
shall, since the formation of such Register 
for the time being, have ceased to have 
the qualification or place of abode de- 
scribed in such Register for, the time 
being.” By that was meant, he supposed, 
that if an individual changed his qualifica- 
tion, he should have a right to make this 
claim ; but, as the proviso stood, it would 
enable a man to make a claim who had 
no qualification at all. He begged, 
therefore, to suggest to the noble Lord 
the expediency of making this proviso 
more clear. 

Lord Althorp said, the meaning was 
sufficiently clear ; it was, that if a party 
ceased to have the qualification described 
in the Register, he must, in order to 
be entitled to vote, make a new appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Goulburn must suppose that the 
Solicitor General for Ireland drew up this 
clause; for, as it stood, it certainly said 
to an individual, who had sold his qulfi- 
cation, that he, upon application, might 
be again put upon the Register. 

Colonel Wood said, by the terms of the 
clause, if a person was registered, and 
afterwards parted with his freehold, there 
was no provision made that his name 
should be expunged, so that it might 
happen that two persons might be regis- 
tered for the same qualification. 

Lord John Russell observed, the hon. 
Member’s objection was provided for in the 
next clause. 

On the question that the clause as 
amended stand part of the Bill, a division 
was called for—Ayes 168; Noes 65— 
Majority 103. 


List of the Aves. 


[It appears that 188 were actually in the 
House, and voted on this division, although the 
Tellers only reported 168. The manner in 
which the numbers are counted in Committee 
is so inconvenient, that it leads often to mis- 
takes, as on this evening must have been the 
case. | 
Althorp, Lord 
Ashley, Sir J. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnett, C. J. 
Benett, John 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, Captain 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Blamire, W. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Bouverie, Hon, P. 


Briscoe, J. 1. 
Brougham, J. 
Brougham, W. 
Buck, Lewis W. 
Calvert, N. 

Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, Colonel 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clive, E. B. 
Cradock, Colonel 
Creevey, T. 
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Cunliffe, O. 
Davies, Colonel 
Denison, W. J. 
Denman, Sir T. 
Duncombe, T. S. 
Dundas, Sir R. 
Dundas, J. C. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Easthorpe, J. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, W. 

Etwall, R. 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fellowes, H. A. 
Foley, Hon. T. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Godson, R. 
Greene, T.G. 
Harcourt, G. V. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heathcote, Sir J. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Heywood, B. 
Hodgson, J. 
Horne, Sir W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, Colonel 
Hume, J. 
Ingilby, Sir W. 
James, W. 
Jerningham, I. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kemp, T. R. 
King, E. B. 
Knight, R. 
Labouchere, HH. 
Langston, J. H. 
Langton, Colonel G, 
Lawley, F. 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Leigh, T. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lumley, S. 
Maberly, Colonel 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Mayhew, W. 
Moreton, H, 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Noel, Sir G. 
North, F. 
Norton, C.F. 
Nowell, A. 
Nugent, Lord 
Ord, W. 

Paget, SirC. 
Paget, T. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pelham, Hon. C. 
Pendarves, E, W. 
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Penleaze, J. S. Wrottesley Sir J Browne, D. 
Petit, L. H. ScoTLanD, Brownlow, C. 
Petre, Hon. E. Adam, Admiral Burke, Sir J. 
Phillipps, C. M. Dixon, J. Carew, R. S. 
Philips, G. R. Fergusson, R. Chichester, Sir A. 
Ponsonby, J. B. Gillon, W. D. French, A. 


Pucey, P. 

Poyntz, W.S. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Rider, T. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lt. Col. 
Russell, W. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Sebright, Sir J.S. 
Skipwith, Sir G. 
Smith, Hon. R. J. 
Smith, J. 

Smith, M. T, 
Smith, R. V. 
Spence, G. : 
Spencer, Hon. Captain 
Stanhope, Cap in 
Stephenson, H. F. 
Strickland, G. 
Strutt, E. 

Stuart, Lord D. C. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, C. R. 
Tennyson, C. 
Yhicknesse, R. 
Thomson, C. P. 
Thompson, P. B. 
Thompson, W. 
Tomes, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Tracy, C. 
Troubridge, Sir E. 
Tynte, C. K. K. 
Venables, W. 
Vernon, G. J. 
Vernon, Hon. G. I. 
Villiers, T. II. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Waithman, R. 
Walrond, B. 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, W. R. 
Webb, Colonel E. 
Wellesley, Hon. W. 
Western, C. C, 
Weyland, Major 
Whitmore, W. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilde, T. 
Williams, J. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, J. 
Wrightson, W. 








Halliburton, Hon. 
Jeffrey, Rt. Hon. F. 
Johnston, A. 
Johnstone, J. 
Johnstone, J. J. 


Leader, N. P. 
O’Connor, Don. 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Power, R. 

Rice, Right Hon. T. 


Mackenzie, S. Ruthven, E. 8. 

M’Leod, R. Sheil, R. L. 

Sinclair, G. Walker, C. A. 

Stewart.1 E, Westernra, Hon, H. 
IRELAND. Wyse, T. 

Belfast, Earl of TELLER. 


Bodkin, J. J. H. 


The Chairman read the 37th Clause, 
relative to the making out of lists of elect- 
ors by the Overseers. 

Sir Charles Wetherell opposed the 
clause. He thought it better that the list 
should be forwarded by the Overseer to 
some other person to be remitted to the 
Barrister, then to the Clerk of the Peace, 
as they had no other duties in common. 

Colonel Wood remarked, that the list 
was to be transmitted by the Overseer to 
the High Constable, from him to the Clerk 
of the Peace, from him to the Barrister, 
and from him, when completed, to the 
High Sheriff. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan was of opinion, 
that some remuneration should be granted 
to Overseers, whose labours under the 
clause would be very considerable. 

Sir Edward Sugden complained that, 
upon the last division, the time of the 
House had been trifled with by the Mem- 
bers on the opposite side, who were con- 
scious of being the majority. The cry of 
** divide” had proceeded from a knot of 
hon. Members who, just on the point of 
the division, entered the House to vote 
upon the question, which they knew 
nothing of; and although they heard none 
of the arguments made use of by the op- 
posers of the clause, they came trooping 
in to swell the majority for Ministers. 
Certainly such conduct was extremely 
irregular, and sufficiently indicated the 
animus with which they gave their indis- 
criminate support to the Ministerial framers 
of the Bill. 

Lord Milton observed, that the charge 
now made against some individuals on his 
side of the House was of a very grave 
nature. It was a most unparliamentary 
charge to assert, that Members had 
called for a division when they knew they 
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were in a majority, and he thought the 
learned Gentleman was bound to substan- 
tiate it against the individual or indivi- 
duals whom he intended to inculpate. 

Mr. Shaw said, that he heard the cry of 
“ divide” come from one corner at the other 
side of the House. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that the cry 
came from a mass of persons on that side, 
where there was a stimultaneous rush. He 
could not point out any particular indi- 
vidual. It was after the question had 
been put a second time that the‘ No” 
had come from the quarter he had alluded 
to, and he hoped the Member who had 
caused the division would have the can- 
dour to avow it. : 

Captain Berkeley said, that the hon. 
Gentleman had made a most unfair attack 
upon Members on that side of the House. 
The rush of persons who had not heard the 
debate was greater on the hon. Member’s 
side of the House, and he most distinctly 
heard the hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford cry out ‘ No.” 

Mr. Goulburn did not deny that the 
noes came first from his side of the House, 
but he put it to hon. Gentlemen whether 
a discussion like the present was not un- 
advisable. 

Sir Robert Inglis admitted, that he did 
say “No,” and took no blame to himself 
for having done so. 

Sir George Rose said, that he was the 
person who pointed out to the Chairman 
from whence the **‘ No” came, which was 
the immediate cause of the division. He, 
however, fully agreed that a conversation 
like the present was anything but useful. 

The reading of the clause was then pro- 
ceeded in by the Chairman to the eflect, 
that extra parochial places having no 
overseers, should be deemed for the pur- 
pose of the Act, to be within the adjoining 
townships. 

Mr. Goulburn said, this provision would 
cast an immense deal of additional labour 
upon the overseers of the adjacent 
parishes, for which they were to receive no 
remuneration. It, therefore, was not very 
likely the work would be weil performed. 

Mr. Strickland was also of opinion, that 
so much of the overseer’s time would be 
taken up by carrying the Act into execu- 
tion, that some moderate provision ought 
to be allowed him as a compensation for 
labour. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the great 
objection to the clause was, that persons 
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would be called upon to pay for that in 
which they had no interest. The rates 
were collected, not from the electors only, 
but from the parish at large, many persons 
in which might have nothing to do with 
the votes for the county; and yet these 
persons were required to pay for ascer- 
taining the votes of other persons. 

Sir Edward Sugden wished to call the 
attention of the hon. member for York- 
shire (Mr. Strickland) and of the noble 
Lord, to a subsequent clause in the Bill, 
relative to the expenses of the overseer. 
The words of the clause were: ‘‘ And be 
it enacted, that the expenses incurred by 
the overseers of any parish or township in 
making out, printing and. publishing the 
lists and notices directed by this Act, and 
all other expenses incurred by them in 
carrying into effect the provisions of this 
Act, shall be defrayed out of the money 
collected or to be collected for the relief 


of the poor in such parish or township.” 


The question therefore was, whether under 
this clause, the overseer would not be en- 
titled to compensation for labour, as well 
as to have his expenses defrayed. The 
probability was that, in practice, such 
compensation would be made. If it was 
the intention of the noble Lord that no 
remuneration for labour was to be specifi- 
cally allowed by this Bill while, in practice, 
such an allowance would be made, the 
inconsistency of the two provisions would 
be very objectionable. 

Lord Althorp did not consider that the 
clause to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had referred, authorised any remu- 
neration to be given to the overseers, for 
the labour they might be called upon to 
perform, in carrying the provisions of this 
Bill into effect; nor did he think that it 
was the intention of the law generally that 
such officers should be entitled to remu- 
neration for labour. 

Mr. Weyland remarked, that it must 
also be understood, that by this law the 
parish authorities had no power to make 
any remuneration to the overseer; and 
the overseer no right to claim any out of 
the Poor-rates for whatever services he 
might have to perform under this Act. 

Mr. F'yshe Palmer had always under- 
stood that the vestry had the power to 
defray the expenses of the overseer. In 
many cases the overseer had little or nothing 
to do, as another person was appointed who 
really did the principal part of the duty, 
and was always paid for his labour. 
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Mr. John Campbell said, it was to be 
regretted that public officers should have 
any very expensive or troublesome duties 
imposed upon them ; but, in this case, the 
duty cast upon the overseer would not be 
great. Some persons had been obliged to 
attend at the Court of King’s Bench from 
day to day, for the last fortnight, awaiting 
the trial of some causes before my Lord 
Tenterden; and who would not have a 
shilling a day for their protracted attend- 
ance. That was a case ten times harder 
and more troublesome than that of making 
out the list of voters, which would be cast 
upon overseers by this Bill. He did not 
think two whole days in the year would 
be occupied by such labour. But as the 
duty must be performed, it was much 
better that it should be done at their own 
cost, than open such a door to the appro- 
priation of a part of the Poor-rates. 

Clause agreed to, and the House re- 
sumed, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 9, 1832. 
Minvtes.] Bill. Read a third time; Court of Session 

(Scotland). 

Satary or THE Lornp CuanceEcror. | 
Lord Eillenborough said, their Lordships 
would, no doubt, recollect that last Session 
a Bill passed for altering the Administra- 
tion of the Laws in Bankruptcy. Their 
Lordships were given to understand, when 
the Bill was under their consideration, 
that due care would be taken to make an 
adequate provision for all those interests 
which might be injuriously affected by its 
operation, and that a prompt and speedy 


provision should be made for the office of 


Lord Chancellor, the emoluments of which 
were, by that Bill, much curtailed. It was 
fit that a provision should be made for the 
proper support and dignity of that great 
office. Whatever convenience there might 
be in such provision taking its rise in the 
other House of Parliament, he was satisfied 
that their Lordships would not have passed 
the Bill which diminished the emo!uments 
of that office, unless from an express un- 
derstanding that a measure should be 
brought in under the direction of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, to provide a fit and proper 
salary for the first law officer of the country. 
After the other House of Parliament had 
approved of the Bill, a compensation had 
been provided for all the persons con- 
cerned, except the Lord Chancellor, 
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and he had understood that the Lord 
Chancellor had waived all consideration 
of salary. He adverted to the subject 
without any communication with the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, or 
with his Majesty’s Ministers; at the same 
time he thought it would be more fit and 
more agreeable to the noble and learned 
person chiefly interested, if the observations 
on the subject should proceed from that 
side of the House. It was his earnest 
wish that no time should be lost in making 
a fit and proper provision for the Lord 
High Chancellor in order to enable him to 
support that state, which as the first law 
officer of the realm, he was bound to keep 
up. It was due to the proper administra- 
tion of justice, and the dignity of the 
office, that no time should be Jost in 
effecting that object by parliamentary 
enactment. 

The Lord Chancellor was quite sure 
that the noble Baron had made his ob- 
servations with the best personal intentions 
towards the humble individual who now 
had the honour to hold the Great Seal, 
and with the best public wishes towards 
the dignity of the office. The statement 
of the noble Baron was correct as far as 
regarded himself, for it was his wish to 
promote by all the means in his power the 
passing of the Bill mentioned at the close 
of last Session. The subject referred to, 
however, was one that none of his col- 
leagues had ever broached to him, and he 
would be no party to originate any ar- 
rangement concerning it. He knew that 
nothing whatever had been done, and it 
was his full determination to take no part 
in any discussions on the subject, and to 
have no communication on it with any 
person whatever. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 9, 1832. 


Mrinutes.| Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Mar- 
RYAT, for a Copy of the Memorial of the Inhabitants of 
Trinidad to Lord GopERicu in November, 1851, praying 
for a change in the Legislative Council of the Island, and of 
his Lordship's reply ; of the Statement and Observations of 
the Committee upon the Taxation and Expenditure of the 
Colony, transmitted to Lord Goprricu, with his Lord- 
ship’s Reply, and Copies of Memorials of the Council and 
Inhabitants of Saint Lucia, respecting the Expenditure of 
that Colony, with his Lordshiy’s reply :—-On the Motion of 
Mr. Courtenay, Number of the Annual Finance Accounts 
presented to Parliament in each of the years from 1824, 
to 1851, inclusive: —On the Motion of Mr. Horr Vere, 
for a Return of all Cases sent by the Court of Session to 
the Permanent Lord Ordinaries, for their Opinion and Ad- 
vice, during the last two years:—On the Motion of Mr. 
SPRING Ricr, for a Copy of the Memorial of Messrs. 
Leafton and Coles, addressed to the Lords of the Treasury 
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on the 4th Instant, praying for a further Investigation with 
regard to the Importation of Foreign Silks, and for a resti- 
tution of the penalty of 20,000/. paid by them on that 
account, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHaw, from the Catholic Ar- 
tizans of Galway, for the Reservation of the Rights of the 
Galway Freemen in the Irish Reform Bill, and from the 
Protestant Traders of the same place, for the Repeal of 
Stamp Duties on the admission of Freemen to Corpor- 
ations:—By Mr. SANDFORD, from Wells, Wedmore, and 
Mark, in the County of Somerset, against the General 
Registration Bill; and from certain Silk Throwsters com- 
plaining of the Distress brought upon them by the intro- 
duction of Foreign Silk :—By Mr. PenpDarvigs, from the 
Inhabitants of Falmouth, for Commuting the Punishment 
of Death for Offences against Property :—By Mr. JAMES 
JOHNSTONE, from the President of the Board of Health at 
Inverness, for the Repeal of the Soap Duty:—By Mr. 
Curteis, from the Licensed Victuallers of Brighton, 
praying for Relief from the Responsibility to make Resti- 
tution for the Loss of the Property of their Inmates. 


Duty on Srainep Paper.] Mr. 
Shaw presented a Petition from the Paper 
Stainers and Manufacturers of Ireland, 
praying that the Excise Duty on Stained 
Papers might be repealed. One of the best 
reasons for the repeal of the tax was, that 
it proved totally unproductive, the whole 
amount of revenue collected being only 
1,250/.,whilethe cost of collecting itexceed- 
ed thatsum. Fromthescaleof duties, as it 
stood at present, even thissmall sum was paid 
almost wholly on the paper used by the poor, 
while the paper used by the rich altogether 
escaped. Another evil attending this par- 
tial scale of duties was, that the high rate 
upon low-priced papers prevented their 
being generally used, by which many per- 
sons were thrown out of employment. 
There were but few manufactures in Ire- 
land, and those were in a most languishing 
state. He did hope, therefore, that Mi- 
nisters would take the prayer of the pe- 
tition into their most serious consideration, 
and that it would be also supported by 
the Irish Members generally. 

Mr. O’Connell said, as this was an Irish 
grievance, he feared it had not much 
chance of being attended to, although it 
deserved to be so when it was considered, 
that low-priced paper paid a duty of 100 
per cent, and the more costly used by the 
higher classes, only two per cent. 

Mr. Crampton said, the scale of duties 
was precisely the same in England as in 
Ireland ; but if the tax was an onerous one 
in Treland it deserved consideration. 

Mr. Leader observed, the petitioners 
complained that the sum received as 
revenue on their manufacture was in no 
proportion to the injury they received from 
the impost; the duty was assessed on the 
extent of the article without regard to the 
value, and therefore it fell heavily on the 
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low-priced papers. There was another 
most important consideration, French 
papers could be imported and sold in this 
country for neatly the amount of the Excise 
duties upon the home manufacturer. 
Under such circumstances, and when the 
smallness of the duty was considered, he 
did hope the prayer of the petition would 
be attended to. 

Mr. Chapman also supported the prayer 
of the petition. 

Mr. Shaw on moving that the petition 
be printed, observed, that the hon..and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland had 
said, the duties were the same in both 
countries, inferring, that it could not be 
called an “Irish grievance”; but the pe- 
culiarity of the case was, that the cost of 
collection was more than the revenue re- 
ceived in Ireland. He lamented that there 
were none of the Ministers present to 
answer the appeal made on behalf of the 
petitioners ; but Irish business seemed to 
be generally treated with indifference. 

Petition to be printed. 


Tirnes (IrELAND).] Mr. Chapman 
said, that the Petition he held in his hand 
related to a question which had acquired, 
within the last few days, a most painful 
and serious importance—the question of 
Tithes in Ireland. The petition he held in 
his hand emanated from certain inhabit- 
ants of the county of Westmeath, and 
among the signatures to it, was one ofa 
clergyman of the established Church. Its 
prayer was, that Parliament should cause 
an inquiry to be made on the subject, for 
the purpose of effecting a total abolition 
of the present system of tithes. Had he 
presented it only two evenings since, he 
should have contented himself with request- 
ing permission to refer its consideration to 
the Committee now sitting; but in that 
brief interval occurrences had taken place, 
both here and elsewhere, which made it 
his duty, as an Irish proprietor, to express 
his feelings, and deplore the dangerous 
and mischievous threats which had else- 
where been held out. They had been told 
that force was to be employed to crush the 
combination against tithes! Now, when 
they reflected that this combination was 
one most serious in its nature—when they 
recollected that the Secretary for Ireland, 
in his speech on proposing the Committee, 
stated it to be extensive at the moment, 
hourly increasing, and sympathized with 
by not only many in Ireland, but that even 
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in England there existed in some of the 
markets a difficulty to procure purchasers 
for Irish tithe-cattle—when they recol- 
lected all this, they could not but feel how 
fearful might be the results of the course 
of conduct proposed to be adopted by his 
Majesty’s Government : he still, however, 
hoped that such a course would not be 
persisted in. He would also take this oc- 
casion of expressing his regret that the 
Tithe Committee had restricted its inquiries 
solely to the consideration of tithes; for 
he felt convinced, that. the church lands 
and other properties would, if properly ap- 
plied, prove an ample, full, and abundant 
provision for the Established Church ; and, 
in such a case, the amount of tithes being 
much diminished, they might be raised in 
the shape of an acreable cess, and con- 
verted to one of their original destinations 
—the support of the sick and infirm—and 
diminish the necessity for introducing poor 
laws into Ireland. 

Mr. Blackney said, “Although I am 
persuaded the Tithe Committee comprises 
much of talent and virtue, I do not antici- 
pate a satisfactory result from its labours ; 
and I should feel unworthy of the confi- 
dence of my constituents, and little desery- 
ing the regard of my country generally, did 
I lead them to expect a release from tithes 
arising from the management of a Com- 
mittee so constituted. The Government, 
perhaps, anxious to conciliate—where it 
might be obvious conciliation was imprac- 
ticable—have slighted the party most ag- 
grieved, in the persons of their Representa- 
tives: a circumstance little calculated to 
allay party feuds, or to reconcile a pau- 
perized population to the payment, in any 
shape, of the obnoxious impost of tithe. 
In the formation of this Committee, Catho- 
lics, and Catholics only, were excluded ; 
and we are told it was expedient, and the 
result of deliberate conviction; but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland assures us, notwithstanding, that 
Catholic feeling was consulted, and would 
be amply represented in the Committee by 
Protestant Irish Representatives. He is 
further pleased to add his belief, that if 
Catholics were on the Committee, under 
the obligations imposed upon them, they 
would conscientiously perform their duties. 
Sir, I must confess, I felt as I think it be- 
came me upon this occasion, and cannot, 
therefore (being one of the proscribed), 
acknowledge that I was flattered by this, 
perhaps well-meant, but, as it appeared 
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to me, rather clumsy compliment from 
the right hon. Gentleman. The noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
apprehended feelings of jealousy from the 
Protestants, if they were not allowed to 
settle this matter themselves. Sir, I take 
leave, with much humility, to reiterate 
what I so lately stated in this honourable 
House, with no little knowledge of the 
feelings of a great portion of tithe-payers, 
that 1 sincerely believe that that great 
question is already nearly settled in Ire- 
land. The policy of the Bishops in an- 
other place, coupled with the Horn-book 
we shall have presently from the Commit- 
tee upstairs, will, it may be hoped, extin- 
guish for ever that disgraceful legalized 
plunder. This new edition of the Parson’s 
Book will be sought with deep anxi- 
ety; its pages will unfold much of the op- 
pressions of a luxurious, idle, Irish Church. 
Such an exhibition cannot fail to excite in 
the bosoms of Englishmen much of sym- 
pathy and indignation, and engage all hon- 
est Reformers, all sincere advocates for 
universal freedow, constitutionally and 
legally to make common cause with Ire- 
land in so glorious a struggle. I feel com- 
plimented by tie indulgence of the House, 
and most sincerely support the prayer of 
the Petition.” 
Petition to be printed. 


Lapour oF CnHILDREN IN Facrorirs.| 
Mr. Sadler presented a Petition from 
Huddersfield, signed by 10,000 persons, 
and among them by several clergymen, in 
favour of the Bill for the protection of 
Children in Factories. The petitioners, he 
could assure the House, made a most tem- 
perate, and yet affecting statement of the 
miseries these unfortunate children under- 
went. Their labour was prolonged even 
beyond the term to which adults were li- 
mitted ; they were frequently at work 
throughout the night in a heated and per- 
nicious atmosphere. The prayer of the 
petition was, that the House would consi- 
der those who were unable to help them- 
selves, and whose parents, from the pre- 
valent distress, were also unable to protect 
them. He would also take that opportu- 
nity to state, that many of the most con- 
siderable of the manufacturers themselves 
were anxious to have some legislative ar- 
rangement; for, however desirous they 
might be to limit the hours of labour, they 
were compelled to continue the existing 
practice, from the competition of others, 
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who had no such feelings of compassion. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson had reason to be- 
lieve that some of the statements in the 
petitions on these subjects were much ex- 
aggerated, and recommended the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, whose in- 
quiries would enable them to legislate on 
facts. He wished to take that occasion 
to say, that he found he was mistaken 
when he had asserted, on a former occasion, 
that these children were apprenticed out 
by parishes, for the purpose of releasing 
them of the Poor-rates. 

Mr. Sanford said, that the charge of 
overworking children did not apply to the 
manufacturers of the West of England. 
These manufacturers were quite willing to 
consent to the passing of a Bill for the 
protection of children, but they objected 
to the severity of some of the details. 

Mr. Schonswar was convinced there was 
no exaggeration in the statement of the 

etition; and he trusted there was no man 
of common feeling, or common sense, who 
would deny, that the case of these unhappy 
children deserved the serious attention of 
the House; nor could he conceive a more 
desirable occupation for the Legislature 
than for it to interfere between these in- 
fants and their masters, and shield them 
from the oppression to which they were 
now subjected. 

Mr. Hume said, it was, no doubt, the 
duty of the House to protect those who 
were unable to help themselves: but he 
hoped they would proceed with due cau- 
tion, for it was a question that affected 
many persons. It was not simply the case 
of young and helpless children, but it was 
bound up with the interests of the manu- 
facturers ; and it was essential to the wel- 
fare of the country at large, that as little 
legislative interference as possible should 
take place between masters and servants. 
He therefore begged to add his recom- 
mendation to the proposal for a Select 
Committee, before which all the various 
interests concerned could be regularly 
taken into consideration; and the result 
might be some legislative enactment, which 
would have the effect of preventing in fu- 
ture any undue influence on the part of 
the master. 

Mr. John Wood fully concurred with 
the statements of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. He had been a Member of a 
former Committee appointed to inquire 
into the state of the children employed in 
the cotton trade, the labour of which was 
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brought to a close by the dissolution of 
Parliament, but he could declare from his 
experience on that Committee, that it was 
quite necessary that the Bill should be 
submitted to the same ordeal. The various 
trades differed in their mode of employ- 
ment, in their hours of labour, and in their 
relative healthiness. All these matters 
could be inquired into before a Committee. 
He feared that an erroneous opinion pre- 
vailed among the operatives themselves, 
as to the object of the measure; they 
expected to receive the same wages for ten 
hours work as they did at present for a 
longer term. He mentioned these cir- 
cumstances to show, that justice could not 
be done, unless the subject was thoroughly 
investigated. 

Mr. Weyland said, the question was, 
whether the masters paid proper attention 
to the moral and temporal welfare of the 
children. From the statements made, he 
believed, they did not, and it was, there- 
fore, the duty of the Legislature to make 
provision to insure the attainment of that 
object. He did not consider this was an 
improper interference with the master, or 
that it would render him less able to com- 
pete with the foreign manufacturer. The 
only competition that existed was in the 
home market, and it was the bad master 
who, by over-working the children in- 
trusted to him, was thereby enabled to 
undersell the more humane employer. 
He thought a sufficient case had been 
made out, and that the hon. Gentleman 
would perform a public service by pressing 
the measure. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham was satisfied, that 
the continuance of such a system would 
go far to demoralize all those subjected to 
it. He, therefore, thought the House was 
bound to interfere even on the ground of 
humanity alone. In the excellent esta- 
blishment at New Lanark, great care was 
taken to prevent the children from being 
over-worked, and, at the same time, great 
attention was paid to their proper instruc- 
tion. He thought much might be done 
in other places by the same measures being 
pursued. He, therefore, trusted the hon. 
Member would persist in bringing forward 
his Bill, and he should have his cordial 
support. 

Mr. Sadler, in noving that the petition 
be printed, observed, that the House had 
frequently inquired on the subject, by 
Committees, during the last thirty years, 
but without the public deriving any advan- 
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tage from these inquiries, and when it was 
known that the law limited the labour of 
an adult felon to ten hours a day, he 
thought they could not be wrong in apply- 
ing the same rule to children of nine years 
of age. Some hon. Gentleman had hoped 
the, House would not be led by excited 
feelings to legislate without inquiry; but 
every man of humanity must have intense 
feelings of compassion when the sufferings 
and miseries of helpless children were 
detailed. When the proper time arrived, 
he should be prepared to show, that crime 
and mortality had increased, particularly 
among the youth in the large manufac- 
turing districts, by the excessive sufferings 
and slavery the children had undergone. 
He did not propose to refer the question 
to a Select Committee, but hoped the 
House would openly and boldly take the 
matter into its own hands. He trusted 
too that he should have the assistance of 
Government in maturing a system of 
justice and humanity respecting the em- 
ployment of children in manufactures, to 
which a large portion of the public were 
anxiously looking. 
Petition to be printed. 


GoveRNMENT or Tercerra.] Sir 
George Murray rose to present a Petition 
which was connected with the Motion 
about to be submitted by his hon. friend 
(Mr. Courtenay). It was from a ship- 
owner of Kincardine, complaining that the 
ship Alexander had been detained in the 
month of April last, by the Government of 
Terceira. The ship had been boarded at 
Angra, and kept without sailing for a 
period of six weeks, by which a loss of 
600/. had accrued to the parties concerned. 
The case appeared to him to be clearly 
established ; all the allegations of the pe- 
tition being fully borne out by documents. 
He, therefore, trusted that his noble friend 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs would 
turn his attention to the subject, with a 
view to afford relief to a party who ap- 
peared to have been hardly used. 

Viscount Palmerston begged to assure 
his right hon. friend that this subject had 
had every attention paid to it, and he 
regretted he could hold out no hopes of 
relief. He had referred the application 
made by the petitioner to the legal author- 
ities usuallyadvisedwith by theGovernment, 
and they had been of opinion that accord- 
ing to the licence allowed by the law of 
nations to every government, the regency 
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at Terceira had only exercised an acknow- 
ledged right in laying an embargo upon 
this vessel amongst others within their 
ports, while the prospect of war rendered 
such a course necessary. Other cases of 
a different nature had occurred in the 
course of this contest, and the case of the 
detainers at Lisbon had been a clear vio- 
lation of every rule of international law. 
To show, however, that his Majesty’s 
Government looked with no partiality 
towards the Terceira government, he 
should mention that in another case of 
seizure of a vessel by that government, not 
within this rule, compensation had been 
required and fully made. 

Sir George Murray said, that while the 
Alexander was seized,a French vessel was 
allowed to proceed on her voyage. This 
made something in the case, though he 
had no doubt that his noble friend had 
given the subject a proper share of atten- 
tion. 

Viscount Palmerston observed, that 
even although the government of Terceira 
might not have exercised its rights with 
regard to a French vessel, that omission 
upon its part would not justify the British 
Government in interfering where the right 
was admitted. 

Petition to be printed. 


Revations witn PortruGat.| Mr. 
Courtenay then rose, and said, no man who 
had paid attention to the history of the 
country—no man who had attended to 
the communications made from the Throne 
during the last four years, and particularly 
no one who had read the eloquent speeches 
addressed to the House two years ago, by 
the noble Viscount opposite (Palmerston), 
and by the right hon. member for Knares- 
borough, could have any doubt of the im- 
portance of the relations which he was then 
about to bring under the attention of the 
House, or the propriety of their occasional 
discussion in the Commons House of Par- 
liament. That he was the individual to 
introduce a subject of this high import- 
ance arose from an accidental circum- 
stance, to which he should by-and-by 
allude, but he could not commence his 
observations without claiming the indul- 
gence of the House towards one, who, 
although an old Member of Parliament, 
was, after twenty years’ service, and proba- 
bly in the last year of that service, origin- 
ating, for the first time, an important dis- 
cussion in that House. If there were 
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general grounds for, at all times, closely 
attending to our relations with Portugal, 
there were surely, in the recent occurrences 
which had taken place, peculiar reasons 
for then demanding an inquiry into them. 
For four years, at least, all diplomatic in- 
tercourse with this, one of our most ancient 
Allies, had been suspended. In addition 
to this, they had been told in the Speech 
from the Throne, at the opening of the 
present Session of Parliament, ‘* That the 
dangers of a disputed succession would 
require his Majesty’s most vigilant atten- 
tion to events by which not only the safety 
of Portugal, but the general interests of 
Europe might be affected.” These were 
strong reasons for the discussion of the 
subject ; but a third reason had operated 
upon him personally, and he might say, 
accidentally imposed upon him the duty 
of bringing it forward ; this was his know- 
ledge of the peculiar situation in which 
his noble friend, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, was placed. He was 
not indisposed (it would be strange if, 
after having been himself so many years 
connected with his Majesty’s Government, 
he were so) to give to a Government con- 
siderable confidence in their administration 
of foreign affairs. But to this there must 
be some exception, when it happened 
that a Member of that Government was 
so biassed and prejudiced by his conduct 
before he took office, that the presumption 
which his talents and judgment would 
otherwise excite in favour of his measures 
must necessarily be diminished. In that 
predicament, the noble Lord, the Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs stood. Let 
not his noble friend suppose, from that 
declaration that he was about to make 
any charge prejudicial to the excellence 
of his personal character, or the con- 
sistency of his principles; on the con- 
trary, he meant to charge the noble Lord 
with a mischievous consistency which was 
creditable to him as a man, but prejudicial 
to the interests of the country. It was 
under these circumstances that he rose to 
call for the production of certain docu- 
ments, and to request from the noble Lord 
(to whom, if he did not give the appella- 
tion which he usually did himself the 
honour of using, it must be attributed to 
the peculiar circumstances of the occasion) 
some explanation of the nature of those 
relations which were particularly placed 
under his charge. But before he stated 
what his motion was, he was anxious to 
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state what it was not. He was peculiarly 
anxious, after all the discussions which 
had taken place in that House and else- 
where respecting Portugal, to state, that 
he did not stand there as the advocate of 
any one of the disputants connected with 
Portugal. Tohim Don Pedro or Don 
Miguel were both alike, with respect to his 
immediate object. His only reference was 
to Portugal itself. If the movement which 
appeared to be going on throughout Eu- 
rope, and which in France was evidently 
tending to republicanism, and might, 
perhaps, lead to a similar result in other 
States, should convert the government 
of Portugal into a representative go- 
vernment, to Portugal, under those cir- 
cumstances, would all his observations 
be equally applicable. His object was, 
not to advance the cause of any particular 
dynasty, or of any branch of any particular 
dynasty, but to take the course which, in 
his opinion, was most conducive to the 
preservation of peace; to press the ob- 
servance of that system of non-interference 
which was practised by the last Adminis- 
tration, and avowed by the present on 
entering office; although, as he should 
presently show, and on this point he 
should demand explanations, since greatly 
departed from. To elucidate and justify 
the positions he should take, it would be 
necessary for him to give a short narrative 
of the transactions with respect to Portugal 
of the last three or four years. He would 
be as brief as possible, and he trusted the 
House would bear with him from the im- 
portance of the subject. He would begin 
at that point of time when the noble Lord 
(Palmerston), the Duke of Wellington, 
and his right hon. friend near him (Sir R. 
Peel), formed a part of the same Admi- 
nistration; and the propriety of his doing 
so would be sufficiently apparent in a 
very short time. Early in the year 1828, 
his late Majesty, acting by the advice of an 
enlightened Cabinet, of which the present 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs was one, 
addressed his Parliament in these words : 
—‘‘ His Majesty has the greatest satis- 
faction in informing you, that the purposes 
for which his Majesty, upon the requisition 
of the Court of Lisbon, detached a military 
force to Portugal, have been accom- 
plished. The obligations of good faith 
having been fulfilled, and the safety and 
independence of Portugal secured, his 
Majesty has given orders that the forces 
now in that country should be immediately 
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withdrawn.”* He mentioned this to shew 
that at that period there had been no de- 
termination on the part of the Govern- 
ment, indeed that there was a positive de- 
termination to the contrary, to interfere in 
any way with the internal affairs of Portu- 
gal. British troops were sent to Portugal, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Canning, to repel 
the foreign invaders of that country. The 
enemy retired, the object was attained, 
the troops were withdrawn. Sorry was he, 
very sorry, that the connexion of the 
noble Lord opposite with the then existing 
Government continued but a very short 
period after the latter circumstance had 
occurred. The noble Lord’s retirement 
from office, however, did not take place 
until after Don Miguel had returned to 
Portugal; nor, although that prince had 
not then assumed the title of king, until 
after he had, according to the avowal of 
Mr. Huskisson, as well as the declaration 
of Sir Frederick Lamb, our Ambassador 
at Lisbon at that time, exhibited the most 
unequivocal marks of an intention to 
depart from the charter to which he had 
sworn to adhere. He had removed every 
officer supposed to be faithful to the con- 
stitution, or who had served under count 
Villa Flor. He had, besides, dissolved the 
Chamber without calling another, which 
was in itself an actual breach of the 
charter. Nevertheless, after this conduct 
on the part of Don Miguel was known, 
the noble Lord, as a Member of the then 
Cabinet, concurred in the order for the 
withdrawal of his Majesty’s troops, and 
that order was signed by Mr. Huskisson. 
He mentioned this, not to censure the 
noble Viscount, but to show the position 
in which these affairs stood when the un- 
fortunate separation in the Government, to 
which he had alluded, took place, and when 
the connection of the noble Viscount with 
the then Ministry was dissolved. Up to 
that time Ministers had taken no part in 
the internal affairs of Portugal. Of the 
claimants or aspirants to the throne they 
had determined neither to assist the one 
nor to defend the other. They attempted 
to conciliate the differences between the 
two parties. Those attempts were vain; 
and every thing continued in abeyance 
for nearly two years. There was, during 
that period, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, then deprived of the talent and 
ability of his noble friend opposite, no 
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chivalrous interference for Douna Maria, 
no precipitate recognition of him who had 
usurped her throne. Yet, at that time the 
Government was assailed on both sides, 
on one day for taking too strong a step in 
favour of Donna Maria; the next, for 
not allowing her to make this country a 
depot from which she might gather 
strength to attack the usurper of her rights. 
But, notwithstanding these attacks, the 
Government, throughout the whole of that 
period, observed a strict neutrality. To- 
wards the end of that period, however, the 
right hon. Gentlemen who had seceded 
from the Government began to exhibit 
symptoms of discontent at this neutrality ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman, the member 
for Knaresborough, submitted a motion to 
this House, bottomed principally on per- 
sonal attacks upon Don Miguel, whom he 
represented as having been placed on the 
throne of Portugal, contrary to the wishes 
of the people of that country. The prin- 
ciple of Mr. Canning was non-interference, 
unless that rule should be disregarded by 
other nations. On that occasion his right 
hon friend (Sir R. Peel) laid down the 
principles of neutrality upon which the 
Government had acted, and clearly showed 
that they were the principles which Mr, 
Canning had followed, in common with 
the rest of the then Government. In the 
declarations of his right hon. friend, a 
then conspicuous Member of that House, 
who now held the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, Mr. Brougham, joined. That elo- 
quent person, using language which it 
would be dangerous to most speakers to 
adopt, said there must be “ a vigorous 
non-interference.” On that occasion, how- 
ever, the noble Lord (Palmerston) made 
the first of those celebrated speeches upon 
foreign affairs, which he supposed had led 
to his appointment to the high place which 
he at present held. The noble Lord took 
a line of argument wholly at variance with 
that pursued by the present Lord Chan- 
cellor. There was an evident and great 
change in the reasoning of the noble Lord, 
and he attributed that change to the altered 
circumstances in which the noble Lord had 
spoken. The noble Lord had seceded 
from the Ministy of the Duke of Welling- 
ton on a question connected with Reform. 
It would be quite impossible for the noble 
Lord and those who acted with him at the 
time alluded to, to say that upon that 
question they retired as the friends of Mr. 
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zovernment, and yielding to the feeling 
which naturally, under such circumstances, 
beset him, the noble Lord became an oppo- 
nent of those with whom he-had acted. 
Looking at the principles, known and 
avowed, of Mr. Canning, it was impossible 
to say, that, in finding fault with the late 
Government, in respect of its conduct con- 
cerning Portugal, the conduct of that 
statesman was taken as an example for 
guidance. As one of the friends of Mr. 
Canning, who had always maintained the 
principle of non-interference, it was impos- 
sible for the noble Lord wholly to disavow 
that principle. But about that time a new 
view was taken of the subject—a substan- 
tive and an adjective were united which 
had probably never been brought together 
before; and it was contended, that although 
we could not by any overt act interfere, 
we were bound, and that such had been 
the intention of Mr. Canning, to give to 
the party in opposition to the existing Go- 
vernment in Portugal a ‘ moral support.” 
That declaration was not justified by any 
thing which had fallen from Mr. Canning 
in that House, and was in direct contra- 
diction to the line of argument which he 
had adopted on various occasions. It was 
contrary to the opinion which Mr. Canning, 
in 1821, when he was not hampered by 
office, expressed. At that time he treated 
with the utmost ridicule and sarcasm those 
who talked of ‘‘ constructive” support ; 
and laid it down as a principle, that the 
principle of non-interference, if adopted, 
must be entirely unqualified; that there 
must be no interference of any kind, unless 
we were ready to exert our whole power 
in the defence of that party we determined 
to support. ‘The noble Lord, however, on 
the occasion to which he had alluded, 
argued for the enforcement against Don 
Miguel of the rights with which he main- 
tained that Don Miguel had invested us 
by the mode in which he was governing 
Portugal. It was necessary to bear those 
facts in mind, because he believed they 
elucidated much of the subsequent oppo- 
sition of the noble Lord (Palmerston) to 
Don Miguel. He had already observed, 
that for two years, things had been in abey- 
ance, but two years after the Speech from 
the Throne, to which he had adverted, 
another Speech was delivered to Parlia- 
ment. On the 4th February, 1830, the 
King’s Speech informed the Parliament, 
that ‘ His Majesty has not yet deemed it 
* expedient to re-establish upon their an- 
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‘cient footing his Majesty’s diplomatic 
‘ relations with the kingdom of Portugal; 
‘but the numerous embarrassments, aris- 
‘ing from the continued interruption of 
‘these relations, increase his Majesty’s 
‘desire to effect the termination of so 
‘ serious an evil.’* It would be observed 
that that was the first even gentle hint from 
the Throrie of a disposition to recognize 
Don Miguel. On that occasion the noble 
Lord opposite did not speak ; but another 
noble Lord, now in the House of Peers, 
(Lord Goderich), declared that, in his 
opinion, the time must soon arrive, when 
it would be necessary for this country to 
acknowledge what was, de facto, the Go- 
vernment of Portugal; but at the same 
time expressed his earnest desire (an im- 
portant circumstance to be remembered) 
that no such recognition should take place 
unless it were accompanied with an amnesty 
to all those persons in Portugal who were 
suffering from their adherence to the other 
side of the question. _ Very shortly, how- 
ever, after the King’s Speech of the 4th 
of February, 1830, the noble Viscount 
brought the affairs of Portugal before the 
House. In the speech which the noble 
Lord made, he differed from all the States- 
men who had preceded him, for he advo- 
cated the assertion of the rights of England 
against Miguel, even at the risk of war. 
He then came to the last Speech from the 
Throne during the Administration of the 
Duke of Wellington. On the 2nd of No- 
vember, 1830, his Majesty said, ‘ I have 
‘ not yet accredited my Ambassador to the 
‘ Court of Lisbon, but the Portuguese Go- 
* vernment having determined to perform a 
great act of justice and humanity, by the 
grant of a general amnesty, 1 think that 
the time may shortly arrive when the inter- 
ests of my subjects will demand a re- 
newal of those relations which have so 
‘long existed between the two coun- 
‘ tries.’+ The language of that Speech was 
in exact conformity to the sentiments of 
the noble Lord (Goderich) he had already 
alluded to; and on that occasion the noble 
Earl now at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, expressed himself in a man- 
ner totally different from the opinion pre- 
viously given by the noble Lord opposite. 
Earl Grey, referring to the recent acknow- 
ledgement by this country of the king of 
the French, advised the recognition of 
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Don. Miguel with the object of employing 
that recognition as a means of relieving 
the exiled liberals, and incarcerated pa- 
triots of Portugal ; and dwelt on the advan- 
tages of that principle of non-interference 
which he recommended his Majesty’s 
Government to observe, and which prin- 
ciple the noble Earl afterwards adopted 
himself. The fact was, that his Majesty’s 
late Government did not make an amnesty 
the condition of recognition. But they 
could not recognise the government of 
Portugal while so many persons were suf- 
fering in a cause with which originally 
this country was so connected, however 
anxious they were to restore tranquillity to 
an ancient and close ally. It was gene- 
rally taught that causes and effects were 
different and distinct ; but in this case they 
were so much mixed up, that it was diffi- 
cult to separate them. Support was, in 
this case, ruinous to those it was intended 
to assist. Such was the state of things: 
Lord Grey and Mr. Brougham had de- 
clared against interference, and the noble 
Viscount had loudly called for interference, 
when the late Government retired, and 
Lord Grey became Prime Minister; Mr. 
Brougham, Lord Chancellor; and the 
noble Viscount, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Coming thus to the Foreign 
Office, the noble Lord was obliged to con- 
form, in appearance, to the principles laid 
down as those of the Government. Such 
was the case; and he had no doubt the 
noble Lord intended to act in the spirit of 
those principles; but his charge against 
the noble Lord was this, that whatever 
might have been his intentions or his en- 
deavours, they had been unsuccessful. 
He asserted that the noble Lord had by 
connivance with one party, and permitting 
an attack to be prepared in this country, 
and to proceed from our own shores, by 
leaving Portugal to the oppression of a 
foreign power, and by widening every cause 
of quarrel between that country and this, 
not only violated the principle of non-in- 
terference, but made it almost impossible 
that while the present government of 
Portugal existed, there should be any re- 
conciliation between Portugal and Eng- 
land. The next reference to the state of 
Portugal was in connexion with some 
papers laid before Parliament, detaching 
the account of the means that had been 
adopted to obtain redress for depredations 
committed on our commerce. This was 
alluded to in the next Speech from the 
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Throne, delivered on June 21, 1831, when 
his Majesty thus called the attention of 
Parliament to the affairs of Portugal :— 
‘ Aseries of injuries and insults, for which, 
‘ notwithstanding repeated remonstrances, 
‘all reparation was withheld, compelled 
‘me at last to order a squadron of my 
‘fleet to appear before Lisbon, with a 
‘ peremptory demand of satisfaction. A 
‘prompt compliance with that demand 
‘ prevented the necessity of further mea- 
‘sures, but I have to regret that I have 
‘not yet been enabled to re-establish my 
‘ diplomatic relations with the Portuguese 
‘Government.”* The nature of these in- 
quiries and the redress were already known 
to Parliament; and before he proceeded 
further, he must also observe, that, for these 
injuries, this country had demanded and 
received a full measure of redress. Upon 
a motion which he had submitted, the 
papers relating to those injuries had been 
laid before the House, and having perused 
them, he must say, he thought the injuries 
had been overrated, and that we had been 
rather too hard upon Portugal, especially 
in the case of the captain of the Diana. 
He must also observe, that all the claims 
made by this country were founded upon 
Treaties which gave to England peculiar 
advantages, which she could not claim 
under the general law of nations, and to 
which no other country was entitled. 
Those treaties had been in force for two 
centuries, but it should also be remem- 
bered, that if those treaties gave particular 
advantages to England, in some respects, 
they also imposed responsibilities upon her 
in others. By the advice of his Ministers 
his Majesty, in his Speech to Parliament, 
spoke of the redress which had been de- 
manded and received from Portugal for 
injuries donc to the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain, but before that Speech was delivered, 
the French fleet had entered the Tagus, 
captured a number of Portuguese men-of- 
war, and carried them to a French port. 
In the King’s Speech, no notice was taken 
of the abduction of the Portuguese fleet 
by the French. A noble friend of his, 
however, had put a question to the noble 
Lord upon the subject, and the noble Lord, 
replying with a degree of levity not at all 
common to him, had said, that the French 
being at open war, had captured and car- 
ried away the fleet of Don Miguel from 
Lisbon, and that it was not unusual, as 
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England well knew, for ships of war to be 
carried off by the power which captured 
them. Hearing that answer, he had asked 
the noble Lord if it was such a war of 
aggression on the part of Portugal as 
that we were not bound to defend 
her? The noble Lord immediately chal- 
lenged him to bring forward a motion 
upon the subject, and that was the 
accidental circumstance to which he had 
alluded, which had induced him to under- 
take a subject he well knew to be beyond 
his powers. In consequence of the con- 
duct of the noble Lord, he had moved for 
the papers upon which the demands of 
this country were made, and upon which 
the conduct of France was justified. Those 
papers were extremely voluminous, and he 
would not weary the House by reading 
from them. But he must say this, that 
the defence set up appeared to him most 
unsatisfactory. In reply to some observa- 
tions which he had made on our conniv- 
ance in the attack made by France on 
Portugal, it was said, that as we had lately 
exacted redress from Portugal, for injuries 
done to British subjects, we could not in- 
terfere to prevent the French from doing 
the same. But that was an inconclusive 
argument. In the first place, we had 
treaties with Portugal which justified us 
in our demands; but those very treaties 
bound us to defend Portugal from an 
aggression which was contrary to the law 
of nations. If this country had wrong- 
fully exacted recompense from Portugal, 
it would look bad indeed for its govern- 
ment to interfere with the similar proceed- 
ings on the part of France; but if that 
were not the case, this country was bound 
by those very treaties under which she 
claimed reparation to protect her ally 
from aggression. But even if the proceed- 
ings of France were justifiable, that would 
not affect his charge against the noble 
Lord, which was, that the case was de- 
cided without any attempt being made to 
learn what its real merits were. The noble 
Lord did not take the trouble to make 
any inquiries into the matter. The first 
intimation of the sailing of the French 
squadron was received here on the 12th 
of April, and, on the 4th of May, the Por- 
tuguese Government first applied for the 
exercise of the good offices of England, 
and, those failing, for the active assistance 
of England. He admitted, that on the 4th 
of May, this country could not have assist- 
ed Portugal, for the disputes between the 
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two nations were then unsettled, but that 
was not the case on May 14th. At that 
date compensation had been given to Por- 
tugal, all disputes had been put an end to, 
and we were placed in the same situation 
towards our ancient ally as if no such 
disputes had taken place. Some of the 
treaties which did exist between England 
and Portugal were said to be abrogated by 
the non-recognition of Don Miguel, but no 
one pretended to say, that the treaties on 
which he relied were abrogated, or that 
Portugal was not entitled to assistance 
from this country if assailed by a foreign 
enemy. On May the 14th all disputes 
were settled, the treaty of protection on 
the one hand, and privilege on the other, 
came again into full operation, and the 
noble Lord had no right to bear in mind 
and act upon any remembrance he had 
of differences which had been settled. 
Well, then, under these circumstances, 
England was appealed to by Portugal for 
advice and assistance with respect to 
France, and the noble Lord at once ad- 
vised Portugal to yield to the demands of 
France. That was the advice given, al- 
though no written answer was returned to 
the application of Portugal, and no ex- 
planation was asked from France until a 
month afterwards. Viewing the position 
in which the two countries and the rela- 
tions in which both stood towards France, 
he would put it to the House to say, was 
that advice consistent with good faith and 
sincerity on the part of this country? Yet 
he would affirm, it was given without even 
the shadow of any attempt to examine in- 
to the justice of those demands. He did 
not state this without being prepared to 
shew that the assertion was abundantly 
well founded ; for the noble Lord, on the 
17th of June, wrote two letters, one to the 
Vice-Consul in Lisbon, and the other to the 
Chargé d’affaires in Paris, recommending 
Portugal to give way. The latter as well as 
the former was full of condemnation of the 
conduct of Portugal, and of excuses for 
that of France. A grosser instance of 
partiality was not to be found in, perhaps, 
the history of diplomacy or international 
treaties. One of the grievances of which 
the French government complained, was, 
the punishment of a French subject. That 
case to which his motion would more par- 
ticularly refer, was one not without analogy ; 
indeed, he might add, there was a close 
resemblance between it and a case which 
had occurred in the time of Mr, Canning, 
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when Dr. Bowring was prosecuted by the 
former French government. Mr. Can- 
ning, on being applied to, replied, that if 
the law was administered in Dr. Bowring’s 
case as it would have been towards a 
French subject, then he could not interfere. 
He went a little further, however, and or- 
ders were given to consult two eminent 
French lawyers as to whether the law had 
been so administered to Dr. Bowring. The 
answer was, that he had been treated ex- 
actly asa French subject. Mr. Canning 
said, he would, therefore, have nothing to 
do with Dr. Bowring. Mr. Hoppner, in 
his opinion, had paid but slight attention 
to the case of the Frenchman, Mons. Bon- 
homme, against whom the evidence was very 
strong, who had been punished by the 
Portuguese government. That individual, 
who was a tutor in the university of Coim- 
bra, at the head of his pupils, committed a 
gross beastly offence in one of the churches, 
and a prosecution was instituted, not by 
the government, but by the university of 
Coimbra, anda punishment inflicted slight- 
er than would have been inflicted on a na- 
tive. Had proper inquiry been made, 
little doubt could be entertained that the 
facts would have assumed a different ap- 
pearance. But even if the noble Lord 
should at that moment have a statement 
in his pocket which would prove that his 
(Mr. Courtenay’s) information was incor- 
rect, that would be no answer to hischarge, 
which was, that the noble Lord had pre- 
judged the conduct of Portugal from the 
beginning, and had advised Portugal to 
submit to the demands of France, without 
taking the trouble to inquire into the facts 
of thedispute. Great credithad been taken 
for the alacrity with which the advice had 
been given, but he complained that the 
advice was too quickly given, And what 
were the consequences of that advice ? 
France seized all the shipping she could, 
and, having fully indemnified herself for 
her alleged losses, and inflicted punish- 
ment for the alleged insult, it might have 
been supposed she would have been satis- 
fied. Nosuch thing; a stronger squadron 
was sent to the mouth of the Tagus. The 
Portuguese government appeared to yield, 
but the concession was not ample enough 
to satisfy the French admiral, and he ad- 
vanced fresh pretensions. Portugal re- 
fused to comply, and the French squadron 
forced the bar of the Tagus, and on pro- 
ceeding up the river,a few shots were fired, 
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any wounded ; yet the French admiral, 
taking advantage of these few shots, 
seized the whole of the Portuguese fleet, 
and the French government still keeps 
possession of it. The French squadron 
continued some time in the agus, and it 
was said the admiral endeavoured to ne- 
gociate a commercial treaty between the two 
countries. The hon. member for Worces- 
ter had put a question to the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, on this 
subject, and had received for answer, that 
he possessed no information relating to 
such a project, nor did he believe it exist- 
ed. But there were strong reasons for 
believing that such a treaty was thought of, 
although the return of Don Pedro to 
Europe about this time prevented its com- 
pletion: a new Jight broke upon the 
French government. The Jame led the 
biind into new projects : and France 
determined to effect her objects through 
the agency of Don Pedro, rather than by 
means of Don Miguel. A new system of 
intrigues was then commenced, which was 
still in progress, and to which he was 
much afraid the King’s Government was 
more a party than it ought to be. In illus- 
tration of the extraordinary policy pur- 
sued by this country towards Portugal, 
he would call the attention of the House 
to a remarkable passage in the Speech 
delivered from the Throne at the opening 
of the present Session of Parliament. It 
was in that Speech that the first mention 
was made of the present state of our re- 
lations to Portugal, and that mention had 
been made in a manner, he conceived, ex- 
tremely unadvisable. It indeed gave an 
entirely new view of those relations. His 
Majesty had been made to speak thus :— 
‘The conduct of the Portuguese govern- 
‘ment, and the repeated injuries to which 
‘my subjects have been exposed, have pre- 
‘vented a renewal of my diplomatic rela- 
‘tions with that kingdom. The state of a 
‘country so long united with this by the 
‘ties of the most intimate alliance, must 
‘ necessarily be to me an object of the deep- 
‘est interest; and the return to Europe of 
‘ the elder branch of the illustrious House 
‘of Braganza, and the dangers of a 
‘disputed succession, will require my 
‘most vigilant attention to events by 
‘which not only the safety of Portugal, 
‘but the general interests of Europe, may 
‘be effected.’* Now, he begged to ask, 
j. 
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was it not strange that his Majesty’s Min- 
isters should cause his Majesty to tell his 
Parliament at one time, that complete re- 
paration had been made by Portugal for 
all injuries committed on his subjects, 
and to say, notwithstanding, that he 
could not renew his diplomatic relations 
with that country. Again, it was stated 
in the Speech, that repeated injuries had 
been committed by the Portuguese; but 
would it not have been fair to have stated 
what those injuries were? But there were 
other matters mentioned in that Speech 
which, he conceived, demanded peculiar 
attention and consideration. In the first 
place, it announced the return of Don 
Pedro to Europe. He could not say, that 
this announcement required peculiar atten- 
tion, for, in point of fact, it might quite 
as well have been altogether omitted, but 
it would appear that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had only just found out that the 
sallow gentleman who had been for 
months driving about in a Critchta, was 
the retired emperor of Brazil. He had, in 
fact, returned so long ago as June last, 
before the time when his Majesty open- 
ed the Parliament in that month. But the 
Speech announced the return, and imme- 
diately after proceeded to speak of the dan- 
ger of a disputed succession to the Throne 
of Portugal. This was, in his opinion, a 
disingenuous methed of connecting these 
two facts, for this juxtaposition naturally 
led to the inference, that this return of the 
elder branch of the House of Braganza was 
connected with the question of succession. 
But the fact was, that Don Pedro had 
come from the Brazils to Europe solely be- 
cause he could not maintain his govern- 
ment there. This, however, was not the 
point to which he desired to call attention, 
and he would, therefore, not pursue it 
further. The Speech from the Throne ex- 
pressed an apprehension of conflict for the 
succession to the crown of Portugal, and 
for the preservation of peace in Europe. 
When, he would ask, were such events com- 
municated in a Speech from the Throne, 
without his Majesty stating either that 
he would rely upon the House of Com- 
mons for the assistance necessary to sup- 
port the national honour, if it were 
one of those cases in which the na- 
tional honour was concerned? other- 
wise, should not his Majesty have de- 
clared, that he would observe a strict neu- 
trality? But there was no mention of ob- 
serving any such neutrality, which, he 
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thought, a most suspicious circumstance. 
It was well known, that a dispute, con- 
cerning the succession to the crown of 
Portugal, did exist. A king had been es- 
tablished in the government about four 
years, but his brother, who was formerly 
favoured by this country, and who reigned 
a short time back in certain of the foreign 
dominions of Portugal, had now, as the 
natural guardian of his daughter, claimed 
the throne, and appeared in Europe to at- 
tack the ancient territories of his house, 
and the government of his brother. Now, 
what ought the conduct of the British 
Government to be, under such a state of 
circumstances? He confessed, he felt 
much surprised at the manner in which 
Portugal had been mentioned, and he 
begged to tell the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, that he gave him the 
exclusive credit of this mention, for he 
was sure that neither Lord Grey nor Lord 
Brougham could entertain any doubt— 
and if they did entertain a doubt, he 
begged to say, that he did not—that the 
policy of England towards Portugal, un- 
der such circumstances, was one of neu- 
trality. True, England was bound by 
treaties to watch over the interests of that 
country, but none of those treaties would 
warrant interference in the present case. 
They could not justify Don Miguel in call- 
ing upon us for aid. He did not know 
whether Don Miguel had applied for such 
aid; but if he had, he must have received 
the same answer as was given by Lord 
Aberdeen, some two or three years back, to 
a somewhat similar application from the 
other party—namely, that it was a case to 
which the treaties did not apply. It might, 
however, be a case in which Don Miguel 
might expect that we should prevent our 
subjects enlisting in the armament fitting 
outagainst him. There were deedsas well 
as words which required explanation from 
his Majesty’s Administration. The enlist- 
ments which had been made in England 
for the service of Don Pedro were notorious, 
and, he maintained, that they should have 
been prohibited, not only onthe principle of 
non-interference, but in pursuance of the 
law of the country. It had been the 
law of the country for more than a centu- 
ry, that our subjects should not take part 
in the quarrels of foreign nations, and 
that law had been renewed and extend- 
ed within the memory of all. The reign- 
ing authorities of Portugal demand- 
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ment for the prevention of this enlistment. 
But he was prepared to contend, that, on 
grounds of policy, independently of the 
law of the country, the Government of 
England should have forbidden any. en- 
listment. It was impossible for the Min- 
istry to say, that they were ignorant that 
this enlistment was carried on, and that to 
a very great degree. In fact, it was no- 
torious that it was carried on under the 
very windows of the noble Lord at the 
head of Foreign Affairs. But, even sup- 
posing the Ministers were ignorant of the 
fact, he was prepared to say, it was their 
duty to take measures for the performance 
and observance of the laws of the country, 
so long as they were laws. If they were 
not apprised of the actual fact of enlist- 
ment, some rumour, at least, must have 
reached them; and even on rumour, let it 
be ever so vague, they were bound to 
make inquiry. Under all the circum- 
stances the Government had displayed a 
great degree of slackness. No proclama- 
tion had been issued; neither had British 
officers been informed that the Govern- 
ment disapproved, if it really did disap- 
prove, of their enlistment in the service of 
Don Pedro. So much on the subject of 
enlistment. Then, with respect to the 
equipment of vessels, what was the report- 
ed conduct of Government? It was 
stated, that Government had actually re- 
leased vessels which had been seized under 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. This he did 
not take upon himself to assert as true, 
but it was so reported. At all events, this 
fact had come under their notice, and it 
would be for them to explain on what 
principles their conduct in reference to it 
had been framed. He deemed it extreme- 
ly advisable that Parliament should clear- 
ly understand what those principles were, 
and it was with such a view that he was 
about to propose some questions. It 
might, perhaps, be asked, is it advisable 
or not, that Don Pedro should succeed in 
his expedition ? On this point he would 
only observe, that on the principle which 
his Majesty’s Ministers professed to main- 
tain, it was not to be considered whether 
the success of Don Pedro was desirable or 
not. They had come into office under a 
pledge of non-intervention. If they had in 
any way favoured that expedition, they had 
taken on themselvesa vast degree of respon- 
sibility. Let them consider what evils must 
befall British residents in Portugal in the 
event of a civil war taking place at which 
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this country had connived. If the Govern- 
ment did not interfere, no shadow of 
blame could be cast upon it. This, how- 
ever, was a trifling consideration, compared 
with others which pressed themselves on 
the mind of any reflecting man. The 
noble Lord knew well that no serious 
attack could be made upon Portugal, and 
Spain look on with indifference. It was 
notorious that the Spanish government 
could not approve of any change in the 
order of things now, existing in Portugal. 

Would the war then be confined to the 
Peninsula? Certainly not; for a general 
war would follow, and it would, in all 
probability, be that war between principles 
which Mr. Canning took so much and 
such successful pains to avert. Our object, 
with regard to Portugal, ought to be to 
preserve our influence and intimate alli- 
ance with that country ; obtaining, if pos- 
sible, relief for those who were suffering 
for their opposition to the present Govern- 
ment. Would the noble Lord say, that 
these objects could be accomplished by 
the success of the expedition at which he 
was suspected to connive? We might 
possibly re-establish our connexion with 
Portugal; but it wasas little doubted that 
France would share with us in every thing 
we obtained from that country. If, then, 
none of the objects which we ought to 
have in view with regard to Portugal 
could be accomplished by the success of 
Don Pedro’s expedition, why had the 
noble Lord permitted British subjects to 
enter into it? The noble Lord had, on 
former occasions, laid great stress on the 
maintenance of constitutional freedom in 
Portugal, and concluded one of his 
speeches, by regretting that our policy had 
ended in the destruction of that freedom. 

Great pains had been taken to represent 
that as Mr. Canning’s grand object also ; 
but although that statesman wished for 
the establishment of constitutional freedom 
everywhere, he, throughout his life, refused 
to take any active measures to ‘enforce its 
establishment in any foreign country. 

Mr. Canning was not one of those politi- 
cians who considered the good of all 
countries before his own, and throughout 
his life he had a dread of such men. 
Hear how he described one of them. 


Thro’ the extended globe his feelings run 

As broad and general as th’ unbounded sun ; 

No narrow bigot he ; his reason’d view, 

Thy interests, England, ranks with thine Pern ; 
France at our doors, he sees no danger nigh, 

But heaves for Turkey’s woes th’ impartial sigh ; 
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A steady patriot of the world alone, and of the proceedings of his Majesty’s 
The friend of every country but his own. Government thereupon.” 

This was the character described by | Sir James Mackintosh declared that he 
Mr. Canning in the early part of his career | had never heard a case so entirely barren 
as one he most disliked. It was the sort | of proof as that which had just been laid 
of politician that was generated by the | before the House, and he was the more 
French revolution, advocating the descrip- | free to say so, as the deficiency of proof 
tion of policy to which he was in constant | was no fault of his right hon. friend ; he 
opposition, Upon all these grounds he | had made the best of his case, and would, 
felt himself justified in calling for some | no doubt, have produced proof if he pos- 
explanation as to the long suspension of | sessed any—he would not have failed to 
our diplomatic intercourse with Portugal, ; tender evidence had any been within his 
the events which occurred in consequence ; reach. One of the objects of his Motion 
of the appearance of the French fleet in | was to ascertain, if possible, what were the 
the Tagus, and the conduct of the Govern- | proceedings adopted by Ministers for the 
ment with respect to the disputed suc- | frustration of the expedition fitting out 
cession to the crown of Portugal. The | against the government of Portugal, as- 
noble Lord had formerly lamented the de- | suming that government had actually taken 
struction of constitutional freedom in Por- | proceedings thereon, which proceedings 
tugal, the loss of English influence, and the | could alone have been founded upon what 
danger of throwing that country into the | was called the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
hands of Spain, which had resulted from | That was a measure which he had ever 
the course of policy that had been pursued | strenuously opposed, and he retained fully 
by us. But would the noble Lord’s con- | his abhorrence of it; but as long as it 
duct restore constitutional freedom to | remained the law, it must be duly sub- 
Portugal? No; for it was a remarkable | mitted to in common with every part of the 
fact, which had become public only within | law of the country ; but that consideration 
these twenty-four hours, though strongly | would not lead him to agree with his right 
suspected before, that although the person | hon. friend, that the act was so liberal as 
on the throne of Portugal might be | that it could be stretched to the length of 
changed, the alteration would not give | justifying the Government in adopting 
constitutional freedom to that country, and | proceedings of its own mere motion 
he did not believe that the noble Lord | against persons when no private prose- 
would contend that a change, in which | cution—when no Foreign Minister had 
France was so material a party, could tend | ever applied to it to enforce the law. 
to restore English influence. If the noble | There was no special obligation on the 
Lord delivered Portugal from the hands | Minister to enforce that law more than 
of Spain, could the noble Lord derive | any other statute—the obligation, if any, 
consolation from its falling into the hands | rather lay on the other side, as respected 
of France? The motion he was about to | a statute of its vile and odious character. 
make would refer only to the matters | It was one of those laws which had never 
he had touched upon in the last part of | been acted on except at the instance of a 
his speech; and unless the noble Lord | foreign government or a private prosecu- 
could say, that it would be injurious to the | tion. The duty of a spontaneous enforce- 
public service to grant what he called | mentof such a law was adoctrine perfectly 
for, he trusted that the noble Lord | new to him; and if any administration 
would agree to the motion. He begged | were to act upon it, such a proceeding 
leave to move, “‘ That an humble address | could not fail to bring down upon ita 
be presented to his Majesty, that he will | load of odium and of obloquy; but yet 
be graciously pleased to give directions | upon doctrines and assumptions such as 
that there be laid before this House copies | these—upon a vague rumour—a motion, 
or extracts of information (if any) received | such as that which the House had just 
by his Majesty’s Government concerning | heard, was to be founded. The whole case 
the enlistment of men, or equipment of | made out consisted solely of assertions— 
vessels, on an intended expedition against | nothing like proof—not even a pledge to 
the present government of Portugal; and | produce proofs. His right hon. friend had 
of any applications in relation thereto | said, reports were notoriously spread 
received by his Majesty’s Government, on | abroad as to the fact of men being en- 
the part of the Portuguese government, | listed for the expedition of Don Pedro; 
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and something, showing the law had been 
broken, had been witnessed from the 
windows of the Foreign Ministers. It was 
on astatement like this that his right hon. 
friend wished the Motion to be acceded to, 
it was on such a statement that he brought 
forward a grave charge against the British 
Government. His right hon. friend had 
not given any pledge to the House on the 
subject as to the facts, but had merely 
alleged them on general and vague 
rumours. He scemed to be so conscious 
of the weakness of his case that, with a 
faintness of voice and a brevity of expres- 
sion, he hurried over it as quickly as pos- 
sible—feeling that the ice was giving way 
under his steps. This showed great inge- 
nuity and ability on the part of his right 
hon. friend ; but how did it act upon the 
House of Commons? With respect to 
Don Miguel, he (Sir James Mackintosh) 
would concede, that he possessed all the 
rights which a belligerent in the possession 
of a country under such circumstances 
could possess. And, as respected the 
treaties which existed between this country 
and Portugal, he was willing to admit 
that this country was bound to observe 
them. But could any man suppose that 
we were bound to support Portugal through 
any unjust war in which she might 
engage? No; on the contrary, the con- 
current testimony of all jurists established 
the principle, that faith and justice were 
indissolubly bound together. Were it 
otherwise, it would bea league between 
robbers, and nota defensive treaty between 
nations. As to the course which France 
adopted, he confessed it did appear to him 
that she could not have acted otherwise. 
A French subject—let his crime be what 
it might—was treated in a manner unheard- 
of in civilized countries—he was whipped 
round the streets, and then banished to 
Angola, sentenced to ten years’ confine- 
ment, and no doubt to hard labour. Was 
there any one acquainted with the climate 
of that place, who would hesitate to ac- 
knowledge the fearful combination of bar- 
barities conveyed in that sentence? They 
were not contented with the ordinary 
punishment, but proceeded to inflict on 
the prisoner the severest in their power. 
Sending a man to a pestilential place of 
imprisonment was certainly a punishment 
of the severest kind. The other case was 
that of a poor old man, who was impri- 
soned, he knew not for what offence, but 
chiefly, he believed, because the old man 
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was a Frenchman ; for the crime of being 
either an Englishman or a Frenchman was 
apparently the most heinous that could be 
committed against the present government 
of Portugal. Souvinet, the man he re- 
ferred to, was removed from an ordinary 
dungeon to a damp dungeon, that if he 
might not actually be put to death in the 
ordinary sense of the word, he might be 
compelled to suffer death in a very lin- 
gering form. Applications were made by 
the French government to the Portuguese 
governmert on the subject of these two 
persons. The papers that passed on this 
subject would show, on the part of the 
Portuguese government, a series of con- 
trivances, evasions, and artful delays, to 
all the applications made on the part of 
the French. A dispatch on the 17th of 
June proved that the French Consul, on 
making an application on this subject, was 
insultingly told, that being only the Con- 
sul, and not a diplomatic Minister, they 
could not listen to him, and he was put 
off till the appearance of the French ships 
of war in the Tagus. Was that the conduct 
which was manifested towards France 
alone? No; it was precisely the same 
conduct that was observed with respect to 
England. Was any delay spared, or was 
there any hope held out that the com- 
plaints made would meet with attention, 
if they were forwarded by a less decisive 
negociator than the commander of a squa- 
dron of ships of war. None whatever. 
The government of Portugal was, as re- 
garded its dignity or power, a caricature 
of the other despotisms of Europe, while, 
as regarded its offensiveness, it was by 
no means the most contemptible. An al- 
lusion had been made to the speech of 
Mr. Canning, that speech in which he 
forfeited the support of many persons who 
held certain opinions, but in which he 
declared that he had a remedy in his 
power, with which he could check the 
proudest despot in Europe. He believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
truly, and that the object of those who 
wished to preserve peace was to guard 
against that political fanaticism which, not 
measuring the changes of the times, might 
be likely, by its folly, to endanger the 
peace in the attempt to wound the liberties 
of Europe. The right hon. Gentleman 
acted as became him, and he preserved 
the peace of Europe. Let those who, with 
the same remedy in their power, acted 








with the same desire to save Europe from 
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a war, have their conduct considered 
worthy of some commendation. They had 
heard that Don Pedro could now no longer 
interest the friends of liberty, because he 
did not promise to the Portuguese a res- 
toration of the constitution he had formerly 
given them. If that were true, all that 
they had heard of the manufacture of con- 
stitutions by Den Pedro went for nothing, 
and there was no ground for alleging that 
support was given to Don Pedro because 
he went with revolutionary purpose to 
overthrow the old institutions of the 
country. He now came to the considera- 
tion, whether the war against Portugal 
was such as to call for our interference 
against France. Could any man be found 
who would say it was such a war? His 
right hon. friend, indeed, seemed to take 
it for granted that it was almost such a 
war, at least he appeared to imagine that 
it was a war begun without necessity, and 
with little show of justice. His right hon. 
friend supposed, that no inquiry had been 
made. How could such an opinion be 
held in the face of the despatches of our 
own agents in Portugal? The despatch 
to which he had already alluded, frankly 
stated, that the circumstances had been 
made known to this Government, and it 
stated, at the same time, the advice and 
opinion of the Government. That opinion 
was, that France had a reasonable ground 
of complaint; and if the Government 
believed that to be the fact, they were 
bound to inform the Portuguese govern- 
ment of their opinion. But then it was 
said there had been no great moderation 
in the conduct of France, and that we 
ought to have mediated. What was me- 
diation, and when was it to be employed ? 
We who had suffered the same evils as 
those of which France had complained— 
we, too, who had obtained reparation by 
the terrors of our ships of war in the 
Tagus—were we to mediate because a 
power that had suffered like us, had had 
recourse to the same means to obtain re- 
paration? Was that a case in which men 
were to talk of mediation? What media- 
tion could we offer further than that of 
giving our sincere advice ?—and that ad- 
vice we had given—-and it was, that Por- 
tugal should grant reparation for the 
wrongs complained of. England was not 
in the face of all possible facts to suppose 
that France was the aggressor, when all 
had been compelled to admit that there 
were grounds of complaint—that applica- 
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tion for redress had been made, and that 
that application had been refused. When 
he said refused, he did not mean refused to 
the French Consul, only but all reparation 
refused to every one —refused even at the 
eleventh hour. What was the answer, even 
at that hour, which was returned to the 
French squadron? It was this—‘* We 
have referred all these matters to our 
Allies.” They did not tell who those 
Allies were—what they had communicated 
to their Allies—and what answer, if any, 
those Allies had made. Under such 
circumstances, whoever, by the refusal of a 
just reparation, occasioned a war, was the 
party responsible for all the evils of that 
war? Was it not trifling with this question 
to talk of mediation ? He thought it was, 
and, therefore, without encroaching fur- 
ther on the time of the House, he should 
content himself with declaring his opposi- 
tion to the Motion. 

Lord Eliot could not help thinking that 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill, which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had in- 
troduced to their notice, had little to do 
with the question before the House, and 
all, therefore, that he should say upon it 
was, that as that Act was part of the law 
of the land, he was happy to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman say it ought to be 
obeyed. As he had heard the circum- 
stances connected with the sailing of the 
expedition, they were these:—The Go- 
vernment had received notice of that ex- 
pedition, but refused to take any steps, on 
the ground that the information was not 
properly authenticated. The persons who 
had given the information then applied to 
the Board of Customs, but it was in vain, 
for the Government interfered, and issued 
a sort of supersedeas which released the ves- 
selsdetained. The object of this motion was 
not to pass a vote of censure on the Minis- 
ters, but to call for information on a point 
which had not yet been sufficiently ex- 
plained. With respect to the cases of the 
two Frenchmen, about whom the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said so 
much, he must express his opinion, that, 
as to the first, a more gross, indecent, and 
blasphemous act than that person had been 
guilty of, he hardly knew, and in a coun- 
try where religion had degenerated into 
superstition, it was not a matter of wonder 
that the severity of the sentence should be 
considerable. “The man had been con- 
victed of the offence before the regular 
tribunals, upon the testimony of fifteen 
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witnesses. It was not, therefore, a ques- 
tion whether the sentence was severe or not, 
but whether it had been pronounced ac- 
cording to the law of the country. What 
did the French demand? Why, that the 
Judges who had pronounced the sentence 
should be superseded. It seemed to him 
a most gross infraction of national rights 
to demand that seven Judges should be sn- 
perseded. It wasonly to be justified on the 
principle sic voleo sicjubeo. They demanded 
so many thousand frances for one case, 
and so many thousand for another; to all 
which Portugal said all that she could— 
that she was ready to refer the matter to 
her Allies. The Consul to whom the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had referred, 
was not a person in the habit of treating 
with governments—he was nothing more 
than a commercial agent, and the consent 
of the Portuguese government to enter into 
communication with him was merely a 
matter of courtesy. The objection of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, as to 
the conduct of the Portuguese government, 
with reference to their treatment of the 
French consul, was, therefore, without 
foundation. He should not say much of 
the second case, that of M. Souvinet, be- 
cause he was not well acquainted with the 
circumstances. He believed that M. Cassin 
had claimed that individual as a French- 
man, on the ground that: he had been na- 
turalized during the Constitutional Go- 
vernment in Portugal, and, therefore, that 
his naturalization was void. That, how- 
ever, was not a sufficient reason ; for pri- 
vate acts performed by the liberal Goveru- 
ment had not been rendered void. He 
must say, that he thought the noble Lord 
and Mr. Hoppner (the Consul) had behaved 
more harshly than was necessary towards 
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Don Miguel; but as their object bad been 
to vindicate the honour of the British flag, 
an English House of Commons was not} 
the place where a Minister was likely to be 
called to a severe account for hi wing 
stretched a point on such a matter.  T here 
was, however, a manifest difference be- 
tween the case of England and that of 
France. The flag of France had not been 
insulted—and whatever complaints France 
had to make on account of the treatment 
of those whom she claimed as her citizens, 
Don Miguel was ready to refer the matter 
to his allies, and abide by their decision. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
well knew that the attempt to repel an 
hvyasion did not constitute an infraction 
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of the peace on the part of the invaded 
country. There was a de facto war on the 
part of France, but it had not been pre- 
ceded by these formal acts, by which such 
measures were legalized according to the 
custom of nations. The French admiral, 
after he had seized the Portuguese fleet, 
expressed his readiness to treat in the same 
terms as before; he entered the river, but 
notwithstanding that declaration the two 
sets of conditions offered were very differ- 
ent in character. He came now to the 
question as to the relative rights of Don 
Pedro and Don Miguel. He had devoted 
some attention to the history of Portugal 
and he believed he was justified in assert- 
ing, that, by the declaration of the Cortes 
of Llamego i in 1143, confirmed by a re- 
solution of the Cortes in 1648, no foreign 
king could be king of Portugal. Don 
Pedro, therefore, having the Crown of 
Brazil, was not entitled to enjoy at the 
same time the Crown of Portugal, and not 
being so entitled, could have no right to 
confer on another that which he did not 
possess himself. However, with that ques- 
tion England had nothing to do. The 
Portuguese, alone were the proper judges 
of the sovereign whom they would have to 
reignover them, Now, with respect to the 
policy of not recognising Don Miguel, he 
had only to say, that Don Miguel had 
been recognised by two Powers, exactly 
the reverse of each other in more respects 
than one—he meant by the Pope and the 
United States. He had often heard in 
that House the example of the United 
States held up as worthy of our imitation 
—ue did not know but that it was so in 
the present instance. By their recogni- 
tion of Don Miguel, they had obtained in 
their fovour a relaxation of the Commer- 
ciat Lode of Portugal. At atime when 
our manufactures were languishing for 
want of a market, it seemed to him very 
impolitic that we should close the doors of 
communication against a nation that would 
otherwise consume a large portion of our 
manufactures. He thought his right hon. 

friend had made out a case for explana- 
tion, and he should therefore give the Mo- 
tion his support. 

Sir J. Mackintosh, in explanation, said 
that Souvinet had been naturalized by the 
Cortes; but the validity of their acts had 
heen denied by Don Miguel, and the va- 
lidity of similar instances of naturalization 
had been viven up by the British Consul 
himself, 
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Colonel Davies said, with respect to the 
declaration of the Cortes of Llamego, to 
which the noble Lord had referred, that 
declaration was particularly directed against 
foreigners possessing the throne of Portu- 
gal. In no-sense of the word, however, 
could Don Pedro be called a foreigner, 
and, therefore, that declaration could under 
no circumstances, be understood to apply 
tohim. But the claims of Don Pedro 
were still stronger than the noble Lord 
seemed to suppose. John 6th had de- 
clared him to be invested with authority 
over the Brazils in his name and, as his 
representative ; and, at the same time, 
John 6th had declared Don Pedro his heir 
and successor to the throne of Portugal. 
At the decease of John 6th he accordingly 
succeeded to all his father’s authority, and 
a deputation of the first noblemen of Por- 
tugal crossed the sea to Brazil to present 
him with the homage of his Portuguese 
subjects. With respect to the Declaration 
of 1648, it was made when the Portuguese 
had established their independence, and 
when they were desirous of adopting every 
method of preserving that independence. 
With that view, they declared, that if the 
king should marry a foreigner, that act 
would incapacitate him from reigning, but 
if this law were to be insisted upon, what 
would become of the rights of Don Miguel, 
as well as those of Don Pedro? The 
mother of both was the sister of Ferdinand 
of Spain, and according to that law their 
father forfeited his title by his marriage. 
He had not expected to hear the recogni- 
tion of Don Miguel recommended on ac- 
count of the commercial advantages we 
should obtain. He was ready to admit 
that every care, consistent with the honour 
of the nation ought to be taken to extend 
the consumption of our manufactures by 
foreign countries; but were we to violate 
all the principles on which we had hitherto 
acted, and, for the sake of some doubtful 
commercial advantages, to recognize such 
a creature as Don Miguel? He thought 
not; but even if he were wrong in that 
opinion, it was doubtful whether, in a 
mere seliish point of view, there would be 
any advantage in it. The advantages that 


commerce bestowed could only be looked 
for from a free government, and our in- 
terest, therefore, must urge us to wish for 
the establishment of such a Government, 
for experience had taught us, that when 
groaning under such a despotism as now 
oppressed her, Portugal could be but a 
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very inconsiderable consumer of our manu- 
factures. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had brought forward this Motion had made 
a most curious distinction between France 
and England. He had said, that France 
was not entitled to reparation like Eng- 
land, because she was not connected by 
treaties with Portugal, as England was. 
Now, it seemed to him that this distinction 
could not be supported, for France though 
not connected with Portugal by treaties, was 
as much entitled as any other Power to re- 
paration for a breach of national law. 
He thought France had great reason to 
complain, for, in the case of the French- 
man who had been so severely treated, 
though he would admit he had been guilty 
of a brutal sacrilege, yet he was confined 
longer than was justified by law, and was 
whipped through the public streets. This, 
however, was not sufficient, but, as if for 
the purpose of giving a marked insult to 
France, when her fleet was about to sail, 
a second whipping was inflicted—as much 
as to say, if you will have him, you shall 
have him well flayed, at all events. It 
was said, that there was no proof of this. 
How could that be asserted in the teeth of 
the despatches sent by our own Consul, 
Mr. Matthews, and by Mr. Mackenzie, 
neither of whom were very likely to invent 
accusations against Don Miguel, or even 
to give those already made an unfavour- 
able colour? When Portugal was threat- 
ened with foreign invasion, British sol- 
diers were sent thither by Mr. Canning to 
guard it from that invasion; but he re- 
gretted to say, that the measures of that 
right hon. Gentleman had been made the 
means of destroying the Constitution they 
were intended to preserve. What had 
been the conduct of Don Miguel? He 
had taken the oath of allegiance to Donna 
Maria 2nd, to whom he swore to deliver 
up the kingdom when she came of age; 
and he had likewise sworn to maintain the 
Constitution. These were the oaths of 
that prejured traitor. The British soldiers, 
who had been sent out to preserve the 
Constitution from foreign invasion, had 
been, he was sure, much to the disap- 
pointment of those gallant bands, the 
means of establishing the tyranny of Don 
Miguel; for they had received orders to 
resist any attempt against the person of Don 
Miguel, and in that way they had acted as 
his protectors when he wasengaged in estab- 
lishing his hateful tyranny. He called on 
the House not toconcur with this motion 
K 2 
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—the object of which was, to cast a slur 
upon the foreign policy of this country—a 
slur which the Ministry did not deserve, 
especially as to the supposed harshness 
towards Portugal. If reports were to be 
believed a Spanish army was now advancing 
towards the frontiers, and would probably 
be stationed upon them when Don Pedro 
arrivedin Portugal. And if this was the 
case, what would be more likely to encour- 
age the Spanish government in further 
attempts upon Portugal than knowing that 
we had abetted the party of Don Miguel. 
We were bound by treaty to defend that 
country from foreign aggression, but as 
long as the contest was domestic, we had 
no right to interfere, or assist one party to 
drive out foreign troops introduced by the 
other ; but if we took the part of Don Mi- 
guel, his elder brother would clearly have 
reason to complain of us. He might pro- 
perly call on us to assist him to clear the 
country of Spanish troops. He could only 
say, that he felt the most sincere wishes 
that the cause of liberal institutions might 
succeed, and that the tyrant might be 
hurled from his blood-stained throne. 
Lord Morpeth: I must say, Sir, that my 
noble friend, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, is the last man whom I 
should have expected to be attacked on 
this subject ; and, above all, that the at- 
tack should be made by a member of the 
late Government. I am the more sur- 
prised at this attack, as it seems to me that 
the foreign policy of this country with 
respect to Portugal has been energetic, 
successful, and complete. It is the more 
surprising, too, that this charge should 
have been made by a member of the late 
Government, who has shown, on a recent 
occasion, that he at least among his late 


colleagues is open to considerations of 


candour and consistency. I have looked 
through the papers on this subject, and | 
must say, that [ could not help observing 
the most marked difference in the conduct 
of the two successive Governinents. ‘The 
conduct of the one has displayed vigour 
and promptitude, while that of the other 
has exhibited only dilatoriness aud vacil- 
lation. The resolutions of the one have 
been taken, and their demands enforced 
with consistency and perseverance ; while 
the other, though they have assumed a 
high tone in the first instance, have lower- 
ed it afterwards, and it has become more 
and more attenuated, till their demands 
have been finally put off by the most 
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shuffling evasions. I do not speak this 
without book—there are strong points of 
contrast between the two Governments. 
The right hon. Gentleman has thought 
proper to open the transactions for the 
last four years, and he must, therefore, 
take the consequences of his venture. I 
am now going to call the attention of the 
House to the case of Marcos Ascoli, which 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable in which 
the late Government was engaged with 
Portugal. On the imprisonment of this 
gentleman being notified to Lord Aber- 
deen, he wrote to Mr. Matthews to say, 
“T am to instruct you, therefore, upon 
the receipt of this despatch, to request an 
audience of Viscount de Santarem, at 
which, should Marcos Ascoli be still in 
confinement, you will demand his imme- 
diate liberation, as well as full compensa- 
tion for the wrongs which he has endured ;” 
and further on the noble Earl continues, 
“* Should your representations remain for 
thirty days not complied with, you will 
then report to me, for the information of 
his Majesty’s Government.” On the 17th 
of November this demand on the part of 
the British Government was announced 
by Mr. Matthews to the Viscount de 
Santarem, and, consequently, upon the 
18th of December, the thirty days appoint- 
ed by Lord Aberdeen expired, to which, 
however, the noble Lord afterwards added 
three more, after having stated that 
“nothing can justify the cruel treatment 
which this person has received.” But not- 
withstanding the representations made to 
the Portuguese government, I find Mr. 
Matthews writing word, on the Ist January, 
1829, “It becomes incumbent on me to 
acquaint your Lordship that Marcos 
Ascoli remains in gaol at this hour.” 
And on the 17th of the same month there 
is a letter from Mr. Matthews, stating, ‘1 
beg leave to enclose a copy of the sentence 
passed upon Marcos Ascoli on his appeal, 
confirming the former sentence of banish- 
ment, and condemning him to the addi- 
tional costs.” So that, after Ascoli had 
suffered four months’ imprisonment, he 
finds himself in the situation of a ruined 
man, the whole of his commercial business 
paralyzed, and himself compelled to quit 
the country. This, then, is one of the 
specimens of Lord Aberdcen’s interference 
for the protection of the British subject, 
and for the honour of England. But this 
is not the only case. Another striking 
one is, that of the British Vice-Consul of 
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Tavira, who, after being confined for eight 
months, without any charge whatever 
being brought against him, was at length 
liberated, though without any compensa- 
tion whatever for the injustice practised 
towards him. In consequence of this 
treatment, Mr. Matthews felt himself 
bound to endeavour to instigate the British 
Government to take steps to prevent such 
injustice in future. So counselled Mr. 
Matthews; but not so acted the Earl of 
Aberdeen. And what was the consequence 
of this inactivity? The continuance of 
the same system, exemplified in the arrests 
of Mr. Noble, Mr. Fragoas, and Mrs. 
Story—the subsequent doubling of the 
duty on British merchandize—the seizure 
of British vessels at Terceira—the levy of 
fresh imposts on British subjects—the 
allowing the Ninus to rot in the Tagus, 
after it was determined that there was no 
pretence for capturing her—the plunder- 
ing of the St. Helena by the Diana, and 
the gross insult her captain and crew were 
compelled to submit to. But now let us 
look at what has been doing since the 
present Government came into office. Mr. 
Hoppner, who, luckily for the interests of 
the country, succeeded Mr. Mackenzie, 
commenced his duties early in last year, 
and in March last he took occasion to 
state to my noble friend (Lord Palmerston) 
his conviction that nothing but coercive 
measures would produce any effect on the 
Portuguese government. But as I took 
an instance with respect to the former 
Government, I will do the same in this 
case. The details of the outrage com- 
mitted on the house of Mr. Roberts were 
received by my noble friend on the 9th of 
April; and on the 15th, not adopting the 
example of the noble Earl’s thirty and 
three days, my noble friend wrote thus to 
Mr. Hoppner: “ You will clearly explain 
to M. de Santarem, that these demands 
admit of no modification or negotiation, 
and you will require a categorical answer, 
affirmative or negative, in ten days; and 
you will inform M. de Santarem what are 
the reprisals which the naval commander 
of his Majesty’s ships off the Tagus, and off 
Oporto, is ordered to make in the event 
of a refusal, or should no answer be given 
within the above-mentioned time.” And 
what was the result of this peremptory 
demand? That the propositions made to 


the Portuguese government were acceded 
to, and that, in a few days, the thanks of 
the British residents in Lisbon were re- 
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ceived for tle paternal protection which 
had been extended towards them. In 
short, the whole tenor of the two courses of 
proceedings adopted by the two different 
Governments of this country are not in- 
aptly marked by those two great measures 
to which resort was had on either side. 
The present Government sent out the 
ships of the King at the call of his op- 
pressed subjects, to secure their rights 
under the batteries of Lisbon ; while the 
other Government only used the marine 
of England in one offensive operation— 
and that was in the waters of Terceira. 
Sir, I cannot revert to the part that this 
country took on that occasion, without 
feelings of the deepest regret. I cannot 
remember the way in which we put our- 
selves forward to check the honest ebul- 
litions of Portuguese patriotism, without 
sensations of sorrow and concern; .and 
ever must I lament that this country has, 
by that event, shown herself to Europe in 
the situation of one making an attack on 
the subjects of a queen—a minor, and our 
guest, in a place where they had a right to 
consider themselves perfectly safe. I be- 
lieve that occurrence would not have been 
tolerated in the Ministry, if the House of 
Commons had not felt grateful to them 
for the Emancipation of the Catholics. I 
have not been able to gather from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Courtenay) what are his wishes, or in what 
course he desires to see the ships of Don 
Miguel sailing. But there is one point in 
which I fully agree with him—that is, a 
strict neutrality on our part. Hopes we 
cannot help having—hopes we must have ; 
but it has already been rightly said, the 
quarrel is for the Portuguese, and for 
them alone. But when we are told that 
Don Miguel is popular with that nation— 
when it ts said, that he is their choice and 
their favourite, I cannot help doubting i , 
and looking at such a statement as an 
enormous paradox, and a libel on the 
whole Portuguese people. But, at all 
events, let this be as it may, I trust that 
while the contest is yet pending, care will 
be taken that we shall not throw the weight 
of our favour into his scale, and that if 
he is to succeed, that success will be ob- 
tained by no other means than through the 
boasted sympathy of his fellow-country- 
men. I feel, too, no little gratification 
that, on this occasion, the walls of the 
English House of Commons have not been 
profaned by any eulogium being pro- 
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nounced upon his character. I am glad 
that we have not been told, that a man 
who, on a fair computation, has consigned 
80,000 of his subjects to exile, to proscrip- 
tion, to the scaffold, to loathsome dun- 
geons, and to pestilential climates—that 
he, who is the shameful usurper of his 
niece’s throne, and the foul deserter of a 
brother’s blood—that he, on whom the ties 
of kindred and the sacred obligations of 
oaths are as nothing—that he, over whom 
the proceedings of civilized nations, nay, 
the very decencies of civilised life have no 
influence or tenure—I say, Sir, I am glad 
that such a man as this has not this even- 
ing, at least, found individuals ready to 
defend him, on the score that he is an ad- 
mirer of rustic games—a lover of country 
sports—a sort of harmless, inoffensive 
specimen of the every-day country gentle- 
man. But what seems most to be grudged 
by certain hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House is, that after our own 
honour has been vindicated, and after 
we have afforded to our subjects safety 
for their persons and their property, we 
have also suffered France to pursue the 
same course; that we have allowed the 
subjects of the Citizen King to procure 
that protection from the insults of the ab- 
solute and holy Miguel, which we have 
afforded to the English residents in that 
country. Sir, I think that in that we have 
done wisely. I think that the conduct 
pursued by the French government was 
borne out by the provocation received. 
What was that provocation? The Consul 
of the French was retained, and commu- 
nications were entered into with him, until 
he became troublesome in his demands, 
and then he was dismissed. In conse- 
quence of what had taken place, applica- 
tion was made for redress. ‘That redress 
was denied ; and then the French govern- 
ment resorted to force to compel it. I must 
admit that I am of opinion that the French 
government went to the utmost point of 
the law of nations, but not beyond it. 
England, however, has no right to com- 
plain; for towards us France distinctly 
stated her wish of acting in concert and 
with deference ; and this very fact, which 
has excited so much distrust and sarcasm 
in a certain party in this House, I hail as a 
fortunate and happy omen for the best in- 
terests of civilization, of liberty, and (above 
and beyond all) of the peace of Europe. 
Turning from this general view of the sub- 
ject, to a more particular regard of what 
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has been done by the present Govern- 
ment, I assert, that my noble friend’s con- 
duct has shown his determination not to 
suffer wrong done to British subjects to go 
unredressed, or the honour of the British 
name to be tarnished; and, from this ex- 
ample, I do not doubt that, in his general 
policy, he will exhibit that absence of 
petty distrust which will go further than 
any system we have seen practised of late, 
to secure the full and undisturbed deve- 
lopment of our commercial resources, and 
to uphold and preserve the universal con- 
cord of the world. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham begged leave to 
tell the noble Lord, that if the principles 
he had promulgated were to be carried to 
any length, they would be in direct viola- 
tion of all the laws of nations. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir James 
Mackintosh) had spoken on the subject 
of the enlistment in behalf of Don Pedro 
as if it were only matter of rumour; if it 
were so, he should be one of the first to 
advise the right hon. Gentleman who had 
brought forward this Motion, to withdraw 
it. But the fact of the enlistment was 
perfectly notorious. At all events, that 
was the real point before the House, and 
it seemed to have been nearly lost sight of 
in the course of the debate. The question 
was, not whether they were to run into 
invective against the individual who had 
been ruling Portugal for several years, 
neither were they called on to decide as to 
the claims of Don Pedro or Don Miguel; 
but the simple question for them was, 
whether they were not bound to uphold 
the laws. The statute-book declared that 
foreign enlistment was not to take place; 
and the charge against the present Minis- 
try was, that they had shown too great a 
tendency to support one party against 
the other, and had therefore connived at 
the evasion of thelaw. He was of opinion 
that charge had been made good. 

Mr. Wrangham observed, that the no- 
ble Lord, in his speech, travelled, not a 
little, out of the natural topics of the de- 
bate, and contrived, most completely, to 
turn that which was a motion for inquiry 
into the conduct of the present Govern- 
ment into an attack upon the last. With 
that Government he never had the honour 
of being, in any way, politically connect- 
ed; but having held a confidential situa- 
tion, which enabled him, pretty accurately, 
to judge of the motives of the noble Earl 
who then held the situation of foreign Se- 
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eretary, he trusted that the House would 
allow him to say a few words on that sub- 
ject. He was sure that he should not ful- 
fil that noble Earl's wish, were he to enter 
into any panegyric on his conduct; but 
when he heard that noble Earl so vehe- 
mently and openly attacked by the noble 
Lord, and when a particular case had 
been pointed out for the purpose of build- 
ing on it a sneer at the noble Earl’s negli- 
gence and dilatoriness, he could not be 
altogether silent, more especially when he 
actually held in his hand a copy of the 
papers which had been laid before Par- 
Jiament, and which most completely ex- 
culpated the noble Earl from the charge 


of indifference towards individuals, or of 


being deaf to the honour of the country. 
In the first place, he begged to say, that 
he was not the apologist of the actions of 
Don Miguel, or of his principles. He dis- 
avowed that altogether, though he might 
remark that it was not his intention to 
rival the noble Lord in that cheap valour 
which attacked where there was no resist- 
ance to be apprehended ; on the contrary, 
he had always been of opinion, that the 
conduct of ‘foreign potentates was not 
matter of discussion for the British House 
of Commons. If they set themselves up 
as censors of royal frailties, or of royal 
crimes, they would but ill discharge their 
duties towards the country they represent- 
ed. The principal case on which the 
noble Lord had founded his attack on the 
noble Earl, was that of Marcos Ascoli ; 
but the noble Lord had by no means given 
a statement of the whole of that case. The 
noble Lord made prominent some parts, 
and altogether shrouded others from view, 
so as to make the matter suit his own 
taste for the picturesque. In the first 
place, the noble Lord quite forgot to tell 
the House that, on the Ist of October, a 
letter was written by Lord Dunglas to 
Mr. Matthews, telling him, that if, on re- 
ceipt of it, Ascoli was already liberated 
from prison, he was to require, in the name 
of the Government, ample compensation, 
and to inform M. de Santarem that the 
Government would not permit a British 
subject to be injured with impunity; and 
that, in the event of that compensation 
not being rendered, orders would be given 
to exact it by force. Finding, however, 
that this remonstrance did not produce the 
desired effect, it was followed, on the 5th 
of November, by a despatch, signed by 
Lord Aberdeen himself—a despatch which 
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the noble Lord had most unjustly garbled, 
by giving only the half of a sentence to 
the House, and leaving out the other half, 
which, by some singular coincidence, was 
exactly the method in which the case had 
been published to the world in the pages 
of one of the public reviews of this coun- 
try. He, however, must take leave to 
conclude that sentence which the noble 
Lord only began. The passage in the 
document really ran thus :— 

“Should your representations remain for 
thirty days not complied with, you will then 
report to me, for the information of his Majes- 
ty’s Government; and you will, at the same 
time, communicate to the British merchants 
and others, his Majesty’s subjects at Lisbon, 
that you have done so, in order that they may 
be prepared for those measures. to which his 
Majesty will be compelled forthwith to have 
recourse, for the purpose of obtaining that re- 
paration which he will have vainly expected 
from the Portuguese government.” 

The noble Lord thought proper to stop 
at the words ‘‘ Majesty’s Government,” 
though he trusted the House would mark 
the continuation of the paragraph, in spite 
of the attempt of the noble Lord and the 
reviewers to suppress it—a union of inten- 
tion at which he was somewhat surprised, 
for though he could well understand it 
might suit the reviewers to purchase a 
sneer at that price, he hardly thought the 
noble Lord would insinuate that Lord 


Aberdeen had intimated no intention of 


ulterior measures. But this was not the 
only paragraph that justified the conduct 
of that noble Earl; for again, on the 15th 
of November, his Lordship wrote to Mr. 
Matthews :— 

“‘ In order to remove any doubts which you 
may entertain respecting the precise object of 
his Majesty’s Government, I have now to in- 
struct you to inform M. de Santarem, that they 
require that the mark of displeasure with 
which the intendant of Police shall be visited 
by the government of Portugal for his unwar- 
rantable conduct on the occasion in question, 
shall be conveyed to that officer in so public a 
manner, as unequivocably to manifest the sen- 
timents of the government.” 

After this remonstrance, redress, he 
admitted, was given, though there was 
considerable delay. He was, however, 
sure that the present noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs would not from that delay 
conclude that insufficient exertions were 
made to obtain it. Shortly before redress 
was granted, a strong mode of compelling 
it was on the point of being had recourse 
to; but the redress being given, compul- 
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sion was, of course, unnecessary, which 
the House would surely not regret. With 
respect to the conduct of France to Por- 
tugal, that, according to the terms of the 
Motion, they were not called upon to dis- 
cuss. It had been observed by an hon. 
Member, that Don Miguel had made use 
of the expression with respect to M. Bon- 
homme, “ that if the French got him, they 
should not have him till his back was well 
flayed.” That phrase was set in one of 
the despatches, but he doubted whether 
it was wise to lay such a sentence on the 
Table of the House, placing among serious 
documents, a statement that was only the 
gossip of the moment. He begged to ask, 
in conclusion, how it happened that the 
naval officer in command of the ex-em- 
peror’s expedition, called Admiral Sarto- 
rius, still held a commission in his Majes- 
ty’s service, and that having acquired 
professional experience in the Tagus, 
under the British flag, he was now allowed 
to use that knowledge for the expulsion of 
the present ruler of Portugal ? 

Mr. Galley Knight greatly respected 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down for the feelings by which he was actu- 
ated; but the hon. Member had totally 
failed to establish his case. If any man 
examined the correspondence to which al- 
lusion had been made, he must come to 
the opinion that the insults and injuries 
which we had experienced at the hands of 
the Portuguese government demanded an 
earlier and more rigorous interference. In 
that correspondence he would see an unin- 
terrupted series of outrages on the one 
side, and complaints on the other—out- 
rages which at length induced the late 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
use language which became a British 
Minister;—but what did that language 
produce? Why, the Portuguese govern- 
ment laughed at words which, it was con- 


more energetic; and the wrongs of pre- 
ceding years were only redressed in 1831. 
When the amount of the injuries that cor- 
respondence contained was considered— 
when the number of British subjects un- 
justly detained in loathsome and unhealthy 
dungeons—banished from the country— 
—struck by stipendiary ruffians—when it 
was recollected that British officers were 
beaten to the earth without any provoca- 
tion—British residents tried for imaginary 
opinions, and condemned by a mockery of 
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sea, and condemned as good prizes at Lis- 
bon—that fresh duties were imposed on 
our goods, in contempt of he faith of trea- 
ties—that the merchants of the British 
factory domiciliated in that friendly land, 
protected by so many privileges, were in 
danger of ruin, and in apprehension of 
their lives—it must be conceded, that re- 
dress had been too long delayed, and injury 
too long suffered. What was become 
of our peculiar advantages? where was 
the British Judge Conservator? where was 
the kindness of our ancient ally? and 
where were the thunders of England ? 
Was our trident shrunk into a pen, and 
was the hand that once wielded it now 
only able to write? And, during the time 
all this was going on, were we not 
prostrating ourselves before the usurper, 
who had broken his faith with our King; 
acquiescing in all his idle blockade, send- 
ing our ships, sending British officers to 
do his work, and vainly requesting him to 
accept our recognition as the price of an 
amnesty for a few of his own most distin- 
guished subjects. This might possibly 
all proceed from a respect for well-regu- 
lated governments, and the claims of an 
ancient ally, but it left the wrongs of Eng- 
lishmen uncompensated, and excited some- 
thing more than the surprise of Europe. 
This was the character of the first half of 
the correspondence ; and now for the other 
half. Here feebleness was turned into 
strength—here England was herself again: 
the first series exhibited wrongs inflicted ; 
the second exhibited wrongs redressed ; 
the first indited a few high-sounding 
words, the second anchored our frigates 
in the port of Lisbon; the first contained 
the grievances of British merchants, the 
second contained their vote of thanks for 
effectual interference in their behalf. It was 
painful, undoubtedly, to be compelled to re- 
sort to such extremities with a government 
with which we were at peace, but the case ab- 
solutely demanded them, and they did 
honour the Minister who enforced them. 
It was imputed to Ministers as a fault, 
that when similar insults offered to France 
provoked a severe retaliation on her part, 
we did not take up Don Miguel’s quarrel, 
and rush into a war with France to save 
the Portuguese government from a chas- 
tisement which it had brought upon itself. 
It was absurd to liken this merited chas- 
tisement to the attempt of a foreign power 
to invade and subjugate the territory 
of an ancient ally, The quarrel was with 
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Don Miguel alone. No harm was meant, 
or offered, to the Portuguese nation—ex- 
cept such a share of the penalty as any 
country must expect that endured a Don 
Miguel for its ruler. The correspondence 
on the Table was a proof that Ministers 
did all that good faith required to prevent 
the Portuguese nation from suffering by 
the punishment inflicted on the govern- 
ment. To have gone to war with France, 
for the sake of Don Miguel and Serjeant 
Verissimo, would have been madness; but 
it was worthy the character of England, 
and due to our relations with Portugal, to 
make France aware that we should not 
permit a foreigner to take a further ad- 
vantage of opportunity than the repara- 
tion of injuries required. It had afforded 
him greatsatisfaction totind, that not a man 
in that House seemed to desire that Eng- 
land should in any way interfere in the 
pending family quarrel—it was a case 
which confessedly did not come within the 
scope of our obligations, and for the wel- 
fare of Portugal we had nothing to fear: 
Don Miguel alone was in danger—Por- 
tugal was in hope. Who were the men 
that wereterrified ? bigots who blasphemed 
their Saviour by preaching up murder in 
his name—the champions of ignorance— 
the tools of tyranny—the advocates of 
mental prostration; these were the men 
who trembled, and, if these were alarmed, 
was it necessary for us to fear for the wel- 
fare of Portugal? His hope was, that we 
should not interfere. By interference we 
had done Portugal harm enough already 
—-it had given rise to conclusions and ex- 
pectations which were not fulfilled. Pa- 
triotic men declared themselves only to 
become the victims of tyranny, and the 
name of England had been mingled with 
that of Don Miguel in the complaints of 
the captive, and in the last thoughts of 
those who had expiated their love for their 
country on the scaffold. Our ships escorted 
him—our troops received him—from us 
did Portugal accept that cargo of treachery 
and cruelty—that standard which before 
had only been unfurled in glory both by 
sea and by land—that standard floated 
over the head of a perfidious usurper, and 
assisted the triumph of atyrant. We had 
surely done enough ! 

Sir John Milley Doyle: 1 should very 
much like to put a question to hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House—it is 
this. Do they wish to be informed of the 
real state of Portugal, or do they not? I 
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am sure that the right hon. Gentleman, at 
all events, if I may judge from his Mo- 
tion, must be particularly anxious to get 
at something like real information; and I 
will, theretore, take the liberty of propos- 
ing a method to him, by which he will be 
able to come at the truth, An hon. Mem- 
ber has endeavoured to convince the 
House, that, during the late Government, 
the most energetic language was used, and 
the most categorical answers demanded. 
Now, as there is nothing like a practical 
illustration in these cases, I will just give 
the House an instance, which, I have no 
doubt, will be quite to the taste of the 
hon. Gentleman. A foreign captain (there 
being at that time no person to represent 
this country in Portugal) was intrusted 
with a categorical question, to which he 
was to demand a categorical answer in 
twenty-four hours. The Usurper, how- 
ever, asked for another twenty-four hours ; 
to which the captain consented, stating, 
that if, by that time, the answer was not 
given, no further time could be allowed ; 
and that as the Don was so highly religi- 
ous a character, he might expect to have 
cannon law carried into full effect against 
him. However, at length the answer 
came. And what was it? A plump re- 
fusal to the demand of England. The 
little petty tyrant of Portugal coolly send- 
ing word that he would not comply with 
the just request of Great Britain. Then, 
of course, after this the House would ex- 
pect that promptitude was the order of 
the day. Nosuch thing; for all that the 
captain was required to do was, to travel 
back to England, and tell his story to the 
noble Earl, who, according to the testi- 
mony of some hon. Gentlemen, was so 
vigorously resolute in his determination. 
And now let me say a word on the case of 
Marcos Ascoli. That Gentleman went 
out of Lisbon with a regular passport, and 
acted in all respects in obedience to the 
laws of Portugal; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing such was his conduct, he was taken 
out of the vessel in which he had em- 
barked, and placed in confinement; not 
such confinement as a man would undergo 
in a common gaol in this country, but ina 
solitary dungeon, forty or fifty feet under 
ground, and with nothing to comfort him 
but the rats and the mice; he was not 
even allowed to consult with his profession- 
al advisers, nor to have any of the conso- 
lations of his holy religion. Thus, then, 
it was, that England was insulted, and 
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that for thitty thtee days this individual | ject of a manifesto on the part of France 


was exposed to the rigours and misery of | 
a solitaty dungeon; and even after that | 
was put an end to, he was still imprisoned 
for a further petiod of three or four months; | 
after which hé came to England. But | 
then it was urged, on the other hand, that 
the Govertiinent of this country insisted on 
aniple redress. Oh, no doubt! And what 
was that redress in return for all the 
sufferings he had undergone, and for his 
being so far ruined as to be obliged, when 
in London, to seek assistance from his 
friends (of which I was one, though God 
kriows that I had not much to give him, 
for I hadi been robbed under the same ne- 
farious system)? What, for all this, was 
the redress that he feceived ftom the 
mighty Don Miguel? Would the House 
of Commons believe it? Fifty-six pounds! 
which plaitly showed that an Englishman 
was valued very highly by his native go- 
vernment, when so much as 56/. were 


obtained as the price of his redress for the 
ahominabletreatment he had suffered. Now, 
I have heard it said, that those who support 
Don Miguel are the great friends of Eng- 
land. But this [ deny iz ¢oto, for they 


are the decided enemies of every thing 
British and liberal ; while, on the contrary, 
all those who were ranged against the 
Usurper are the staunch and true supporters 
of Great Britain; and I am bound to say, 
that if Don Pedro were established in Por- 
tugal, every thing would be done that 
England desired ; and I can assert this the 
more confidently, because I have heard 
it from the mouth of Don Pedro himself. 
I know that it has been said, that if the 
Duke of Braganza were to succeed, he 
would abolish the charter in Portugal. 
But I presume that those Gentlemen who 
argue thus, cannot have read the mani- 
festo of that illustrious individual, I beg 
to say, that he there states what he goes 
as, and how he goes ; and, therefore—how- 
ever much it may be insisted that it is for 
himself, and not for his daughter, that he 
is acting—I say, that that point is altoge- 
ther disposed of by his own sign manual, 
which is affixed to that manifesto. The 
consonance of opinion that has existed 
between France and England, with respect 
to Portugal, seems to have given amazing 
dissatisfaction to a certain party: but I 
think that the best way for liberal govern- 
ments to be supported is, for them to sup- 
port one another; and I hope that this 





matter may, before long, be made the sub- 


and England, which, had it been done in 
the case of Poland, as it ought, might 
have saved the noble Lord (Palmerston) 
from now having to wait for the ratifica- 
tion of the question between Belgium and 
Holland. If, however, hon. Members are 
so anxious to know the truth, I will sug- 
gest to them the propriety of appointing a 
Committee to investigate the subject, and I 
pledge myself to prove, that our system of 
interference was persevered in from Janu- 
ary, 1825, up to the moment when Don 
Miguel ascended the throne. During that 
whole period, the ambassadors and agents 
from this country were continually at work 
superinteriding all departments of the 
government. They especially took charge 
of the treasury and police, and to such an 
extent was their interference carried, that 
they were even consulted as to who were 
the most proper persons to be elected as 
deputies. It was a curious fact, but no 
less true than curious, that at the same 
time that the late Ministers were sending 
remonstrances, and saying what they 
would do if these remonstrances were not 
attended to, and telling Don Miguel that 
he was a very bad boy, letters of a very 
contrary tendency were handed about in 
Lisbon from persons of high rank in this 
country. These letters were seen by an 
individual who was in the House, and 
who pronounced them to be the best ex- 
ecuted forgeries he had ever seen. A right 
hon. Gentleman, stated in the Foreign 
Office, that if the noble individual in whose 
name those letters were written, had not 
asserted that they were forgeries, he should 
have believed them to be genuine. At the 
time when the fleet of Don Miguel was 
going to attack Madeira, the major gen- 
eral, addressing the officers, in hearing of 
an officer of this Government, and calling 
to them to take possession of the island 
for the prince whom they adored, assured 
them that the British Government were 
determined to support Don Miguel. [ 
therefore hope, that, after this statement, 
the House will consent to an inquiry, in 
which case, | pledge myself to bring per- 
sons to substantiate upon oath the state- 
ments I have made. 

Colonel Evans deprecated the manner 
in which the hon. member for Sudbury 
(Mr. Wrangham) had mentioned the name 
of a British officer (Captain Sartorius) as 
connected with Don Pedro’s expedition. 
He could not think that officer’s conduct 
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was open to the animadversions which had 
been made on it. 

Sir George Murray had no recollections 
more gratifying than those associated with 
his humble services in Portugal; and if 
there was one that gratified him more pe- 
culiarly than another, it was when he 
called to mind the noble exertions of the 
Portuguese people, who had endeavoured, 
by their own unaided energies, to shake 
off the yoke of French oppression. For 
that noble people he entertained a high 
respect, for they had vindicated the inde- 
pendence of their soil even before they 
had been assisted by British arms—before 
they had the hope of succour, and while 
they were trampled on in the most cruel 
manner by the invader. He was a witness 
of the cordiality of the reception they 
had extended to their allies, which more 
closely resembled the greeting of brothers 
than of strangers; and he could also 
bear testimony to the alacrity with which 
they ranged themselves under the com- 
mand of British officers, and under the 
control of that man, who was entitled to 
the highest reward that gratitude could 
offer, not only from Portugal, but from 
the whole of the Peninsula. It was im- 
possible for him not to feel a warm interest 
in every question affecting the Portuguese, 
not merely on accoumt of the first burst 


of enthusiasm which he had witnessed, | 


but for the disinterestedness with which 
they abandoned all the property they pos- 
sessed, and retired, with the English troops 
within the lines of Lisbon, rather than 
yield submission to an insolent conqueror. 
When he reflected on these events, it was 
not without a sentiment of the deepest 
regret that he saw a line of policy pur- 
sued which tended to estrange us from 
Portugal. He could not, without expe- 
riencing the deepest regret, see the Portu- 
guese people abandoned to the insults 
and oppression of French domination. It 
had been most mortifying to him to learn, 
that a hostile French fleet had entered 
the Tagus, and, notwithstanding what had 
been said with respect to the provocation, 
he was of opinion, that it had entered 
without any cause to warrant the aggres- 
sion. The pretext for its appearance 
there was to avenge the wrongs of an in- 
dividual who had insulted popular feeling, 
by a most disgusting and sacrilegious act. 
He was astonished when he recollected 
the levity with which his right hon. friend 
(Sir J. Mackintosh) had spoken of that 
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act; and he would ask his tight hon. 
friend, what would be the feeling of the 
inhabitants of their common cotintry, if 
such an outrage to a place of worship had 
been committed among them. They 
would not then have heard of the séve- 
rity of the laws that punished the offender, 
but rather of their lenity, as coniparéd to 
the terrible measure of justice that the 
populace would be impatient to administer 
with their own hands. He was not going 
to defend the character of Don Migiel, 
nor did he know any Gentleman in that 
House who would undertake his defence; 
nor was he going to discuss the character 
of Don Pedro; but he was surprised to 
hear the noble Lord, the member for York- 
shire, draw a contrast between Lord Aber- 
deen and his noble friend opposite (Lord 
Palmerston), who was, he granted, pet- 
fectly correct in proceeding as he had 
done, after Lord Aberdeen had cleared 
the way, but it should be remembered that 
the way had been cleared by first using 
those expostulations which became us in 
dealing with a friendly power. [t would 
have been impossible for his noble friend 
to have proceeded at once to compel re- 
dress, had those expostulations not been 
previously addressed to the court of Lis- 
bon. He should never wish this country 
to imitate the arrogance of the French. 
Would Gentlemen desire us to imitate the 
conduct of Louis 14th towards the Doge 
of Venice, who insisted upon his coming 
to Versailles, although he knew such a 
proceeding was contrary to the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic of which he was the 
temporary chief. Thecourse which Great 
Britain ought to pursue in all such cases 
was not a course of arrogance, but a course 
of moderation; and she ought not to talk 
of using force till the crisis for using it had 
actually arrived. From much of that 
night’s debate, it might be supposed that 
the object of the discussion was to inquire 
into the character of Don Miguel, and 
into the Jaws and institutions of Portugal ; 
but such was not the object of the dis- 
cussion; it was for the production of 
papers connected with transactions which 
had occurred in England, and the discus- 
sion itself was commenced for the putpose 
of bringing under the notice of Parliament 
certain notorious violations of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. How had his right hon. 
friend, on the opposite side of the House, 
answered the charge which his right hon. 
friend near him had brought against the 
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Government? By a long tirade against 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill. Now he 
(Sir George Murray) was not going to de- 
fend the policy of that bill: professionally 
speaking, he should rather wish for a free 
trade in arms. That, however, was not the 
question. The question was, had. the pro- 
visions of that bill been violated, or had 
they not? It had been said by Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, that we 
were bound (o observe, and that we had 
observed, a strict neutrality. Now, if we 
had permitted the provisions of this law to 
be violated for the benefit of one of the 
parties now contending for the throne of 
Portugal, it was, in his humble opinion, a 
clear departure from a strict neutrality. 
He must, however, conclude by declaring, 
that the Motion of his right hon. friend 
had nothing to do with the topics intro- 
duced in the speech of his hon. and gai- 
Jant friend near him (Sir J. M. Doyle), 
nor, indeed, with any of the other topics 
which had been introduced, irregularly 
enough, into this debate. 

Sir James Mackintosh begged to be al- 
lowed to assert, in answer to the remark 
made by his right hon. friend, that he had 
not spoken with levity of the offence at- 
tributed to the Frenchman, Bonhomme. 
On the contrary, he had stated, that if the 
charge was proved, the offence was of a 
most aggravated description. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, his right hon. 
friend,in his last address to the House, 
had stated, that he did not mean to palliate 
the offence of which Bonhomme was con- 
victed. He would, however, state, with 
regard to that indecency, without entering 


at all into the nature of it, that he was | 
found guilty of it, and punished according | 
It surely | 
could not be said, that there were no au- | 


to the laws of the country. 


thorities to show what ought to be the 
conduct of that House when a foreign 
power applied to this country to interfere 
in her administration of justice. His right 
hon. friend would at once recollect, that 
he adverted toa case which occurred many 
years ago. He would ask his right hon. 
friend, when the Emperor Napoleon pre- 
sumed to interfere in the administration 
of justice in this country, what were his 
views, and what were his wishes? What 
would be said if the American Consul 
were to apply to the Government of this 
country to stop the course of justice in re- 
spect to anAmerican subject ? With regard 
to Bonhomme, he had heard with the 
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greatest satisfaction, that such a punishment 
was inflicted upon so great a miscreant, 
His right hon. friend, who had character- 
ized the laws of this country as the most 
bloody laws in Europe, ought to be the 
last man to attack the Government of a 
country for punishing what would be an 
indecency if committed in any place of 
public resort; but when perpetrated in a 
Church, was not only indecency, but 
sacrilege. If, therefore, we ourselves 
should not tolerate such an interference 
as that of the American or Prussian 
Consul applying to the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to 
stop the course of justice against any sub- 


ject of those States, how could we call 


upon this country to sympathise with this 
miscreant of French birth, because, sub- 
ject as he was temporally to the laws of 
Portugal, he was punished by them ? 
With regard to the observations which had 
been made relative to the punishment, it 
was not for that House to describe the 
colonies eight degrees south of the line as 
pestilential. Sierra Leone had been an 
object of some interest, and it was not fit 
to call it or Angola places to which no 
human being should be consigned. On 
the general subject he would call to the 
recollection of his right hon. friend, that, 
taking toto consideration his high charac- 
ter, and the independence of the country 
from which he came, this House would 
receive with much more pleasure an 
attempt from him to advocate the cause of 
Torrijos, than it would receive an unin- 
tentional endeavour to palliate such a 
crime as that of Bonhomme. 

Lord Ebrington said, that although he 
had read all the papers which were publish- 
ed upon this subject, he yet had no expect- 
ation that a discussion like the present 
would have taken place to-night. He 
had, however, to thank his noble friend 
for the prudence, the firmness, and dis- 
cretion which he had evinced in that 
branch of our foreign policy which related 
to Portugal. He had a very high respect 
for the honour and gallantry of the right 
hon. and gailant Gentleman (Sir George 
Murray), but, notwithstanding the state: 
ments which he had made, he must take 
the evidence deducible from the papers 
before the House in preference to them. 
The charge made against the Earl of 
Aberdeen was, not that he did not demand 
redress for injuries committed against 
British subjects, but that he did not 
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from the Government of Portugal. His 
right hon. friend had admitted that the Go- 
vernment of England was entitled to 
demand from the government of Portugal 
that satisfaction which, after numerous 
attempts at evasion, it had at length ob- 
tained in the course of May last ; but had 
said, that we pressed too harshly on the 
government of Portugal when we insisted 
on the public and ignominious dismissal 
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follow up his remonstrances by positive 
acts in proper season. He thought that 
the Earl of Aberdeen and the Government 
of which he was a member were charge- 
able with more than neglect, and the more 
so when the House must recollect the 
language used by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
in his place in Parliament, against the con- 
duct of Don Miguel. He “congratulated 
the country on the change which ‘had taken 


place in the direction of our foreign policy, 
and he hoped an early opportunity would 
be afforded to the House, not merely of 
signifving their approbation of his noble 
friend’s conduct as to Portugal, but like- 


wise of putting his general conduct as to | 


foreign policy to a more clear and decisive 
vote. 


of the captain of the Diana, for the illegal 
detention of our vessels. Now, if the 
charge were true that we had demanded 
of the Portuguese government more 





than in justice we were entitled to de- 
mand, his answer on the part of the pre- 
sent Administration would be most easy, 
they had only followed up the demands 


Viscount Paimerston said, that if he | made originally by their predecessors in 
had not presented himself at an earlier | office; and they had done no more than 
period of the debate to the notice of the | carry into execution that which had been 
House, it had been because he was desirous, | threatened, but only threatened by the 
and also because he felt it to be his duty, Administration to which they had suc- 
to hear all the objections which hon. Gen- | ceeded. Indeed, the sole defence which 


tlemen might be inclined to urge against had that night been made for the seeming 
the policy which his Majesty’s Government | apathy of the late Administration, under 
had pursued towards Portugal. Undoubt- all the insults to which British interests 
edly he could not but say, that it had | 
been a great satisfaction to him to have 


were exposed in Portugal, rested upon the 
‘assertion that had threatened the Portu- 
so waited, because the manner in which | guese government with those very pro- 
the subject had been dealt with by Gen- | ceedings which the present Administra- 
tlemen on both sides of the House, left | tion had felt itself compelled to take in 
very little for him to say in reply to the | defence of the honour and interests of the 








motion of his right hon. friend. He should | country. 
not accept the invitation of his right hon. | 
friend to enter into a discussion of the 


| threatening those proceedings. 


He frankly admitted that the 
‘late Government had acted rightly in 
He was 


circumstances which now, some four years | fully convinced that no man could have 


ago, induced him to separate from the 
Government of the day. 
stances had been sufficiently explained at : 
the time, and had, moreover, no bearing | 
on the merits of the present Motion. His 
right hon. friend had given him credit for 
consistency of opinion, and had told the 
House very truly, that the question on 
which he had separated from the Govern- 
ment of that day, was a question of Re- 
form. His right hon. friend had also com- 
plained that he had only been too consist- 
ent in the policy which he had since pur- 
sued towards the kingdom of Portugal. 
The first point to which his right hon. 
friend had drawn the attention of the 
House, was one on which he now felt that 
it was quite unnecessary for him to make 
any defence. 
his Majesty’s Government, in enforcing 
the claims of British subjects to redress, 


Those circum- | 


It related to the conduct of 


| 
| 


read the papers now upon their Table, with- 
out fecling that never was there an instance 
in the history of civilized Europe, in which 
‘one government had so conducted itself 
towards another, as the government of 
Portugal has conducted itself towards the 
Government of this country from the year 
1828 almost to the present time. Those 
papers contained a series of cases full of 
the grossest insult and oppression. There 
was the case of an hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber of that House who had just spoken, 
and who had defended Portugal in her 
hour of need at the point of his sword, 
(Sir J. M. Doyle.) There was the case of 
Mr. Young, another British officer, who 
had bled in the service of Portugal; there 
was the case of Mr. Cobham, of Mr. Ros- 
pigliosi, of Mr. Noble, of Mr. O’Brien, of 
Mr. Macrohson, of Fragoas, of Mrs. 
Storey and worse than all, there was the 


| 
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case of Marcus Ascoli. There was also! 
the case of the Maltese sailors, who, be it | 
recollected, were now subjects of Great, 
Britain. Besides all these cases of insult 
and oppression, there was the capture of | 
the Ninus, of the St. Helena packet, and | 
other vessels. In all these cases, what | 
were the distinguishing features? Viola- 
tions of the laws of Portugal, and infrac- 
tions of the treaties in force between the 
two countries—arrest upon suspicion— 
imprisonments without charge at the com- 
mencement, continued without trial to 
their close—-release and reparation refused 
—threats, unattended with any results, | 
except fresh insults—and threats, more- | 
over, not duly enforced by the British 
Government, until the present Adminis- 
tration came into power. 


was there, in the whole history of nations, 


an instance of so much forbearance under | 


the combined operation of injury and in- 


sult; and if the British Government was | 
to blame for any thing, it was not for | 


having acted with too much rigour, but 
from having displayed too great an absti- 


nence from enforcing its claims to satis- | 


faction and redress for such repeated inju- | 


ries. That, indeed, seemed to be admitted ; | 
| he was responsible in a crime of such mag- 


but then it was said by Gentlemen on the | 
other side of the House, ‘* You ought to | 
have defended Portugal from the arrogant | 


and overbearing demands of France.” By 
somé singular accident, the demands of 
France had been referred to, during the 
whole of this debate, as if they were 
grounded upon the solitary case of Bon- 
homme. That, however, was not the 
case, but supposing it were, it would 
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As far as the | 
British Government was concerned, never | 
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was in company with several Portuguese 
students; those students were never pro- 
ceeded against, but the Frenchman was 
selected as a single victim to answer for 
them all. He would suppose, however, 
for the sake of argument, that Bonhomme 
was justly condemned by the Portuguese 


Portugal. 


|tribunals, and even then, he would say, 


that France, if she put the whole of 
that case out of consideration, had upon 
other grounds, just claims for redress upon 


the usurper and tyrantof Portugal. Take 
‘for instance the case of M. Souvinet—a 
/man far advanced in years. 


What was 
the charge against him? That rockets had 
been let off in his garden. He was tried 
upon this charge before a military commis- 
/sion; and, in the act which recorded his 
| conviction, it was stated, that some of the 
soldiers who had been drawn over to the 
' revolution had received refreshments in 
his warehouse. It was likewise stated, 
that he was not present when these re- 
freshments were given; that he had not 
authorized them to begiven; that he wasnot 
privy to their having beengiven, and that his 
usual place of residence was at a great dis- 
tance off. But then it was said, that these 
circumstances did not relieve him from 
the imputation of guilt, “not only because 


nitude for whatever passed in his ware- 
house as its owner, but also, because he 
had confessed in his interrogatories, that 
he had been advised twice by his foreman 
to keep out of the way.” In the record 
of his sentence it was argued, that such 
being the case, he must have been guilty, 
for would such advice have been given to 
hin by his foreman, unless his foreman 





be worth while to consider whether the | had been privy to his traitorous designs ? 
facts even of Bonhomme’s case, had |The record then proceeded to state, that 
been fairly stated to the House. He this would not have happened if the 
thought that they had not been fairly | misgivings of the foreman had not impli- 
stated ; and he would shortly explain why. | cated the conscience of the prisoner, which 
In the first place, Bonhomme was not, as | is corroborated by the fact of his having been 
had been asserted, a tutor of youth : he was | apprehended while concealed in the upper 
himself, a student at Coimbra, who was | part of his garret, which no innocent per- 
in the first year of his studies of a course , son would be; and another corroboration 
of law. The charge against him, if true, may be derived from the liberal ideas to 
was certainly of a disgusting and odious | which he is so partial, as may be collected 
nature; but there were, great doubts whe- | from the papers that were seized in his 
ther it was true atall. The offence was said | possession. But,” continued this extraor- 
to have been committed at least a year and | dinary document, “ there is no clear proof 
a half before Bonhomme was placed on his | that the rockets were let off from the house 
trial. Fora long time no notice whatever | of this prisoner, or that, among the papers 
was taken of it. At the time of itscommis- | fouud upon him, there were any establish- 
sion, if it ever was committed, Bonhomme | ing a premeditated revolution.” In spite 
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of this judicial declaration, M. Souvinet— 
at that time seventy-six years of age—was 
condemned to a brutal and barbarous 
imprisonment; he was thrust into a dun- 
geon, where he was treated more like a 
dumb animal than a human being—where 
he was deprived of those comforts which 
are allowed even to the worst criminals— 
where he was subjected to blows and stripes, 
and other wanton cruelties—where he was 
compelled to endure almost every species 
ofmental andphysical torture—and all this 
on the most frivolous pretences, for which 
there was not even a shadow of proof. We 
had a right to say—indeed it was impossi- 
ble to deny—that, if this had been the on- 
ly ground, it was in itself a ground on 
which France had a right to demand full 
satisfaction from the government of Por- 
tugal. But was this the only case of op- 
pression to which French subjects had 
been exposed? No; there were several 
other cases—there were the cases of Gam- 
bey and of Vallon, of Dupont, of the en- 
graver Dubois, and of several other per- 
sons. All these parties had been im- 
prisoned, one of them for a year, another 
fortwenty-seven months—all without guilt, 
or even without the allegation in their 
sentences that the charges adduced against 
them were proved. He, therefore, said, 
that the French government wasentitled to 
demand redress from the Portuguese go- 
vernment; and furthermore, that the Bri- 
tish Government was not entitled to inter- 
pose to prevent the French government 
from obtaining it. His right hon. friend 
had said, that though we ‘might not have 
known of the intention of the French go- 
vernment to demand satisfaction on the 
4th of May when we obtained satisfaction 
for ourselves, we must have known it on 
the 14th of the same month, when, having 
obtained redress from Portugal, we were 
bound to have come forward in her behalf. 
To thishewould reply, that, atthattime, the 
transaction had got toa stage at which our 
interference, even if it had been justifiable, 
would have been most difficult ofexecution. 
When the French Consul General at Lis- 
bon first interfered on behalf of his op- 
pressed countrymen, the Portuguese mi- 
nister said to him, ‘* We cannot listen to 
you; you are only a consul; your note 
involves questions of a diplomatic na- 
ture; such communications are alien to 
your functions; and we regret that we 
find ourselves in the utter impossibility of 
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replying to them.” ‘The ministers of Don 
Miguel had, however, listened to the 
French Consul general on other occasions ; 
but as soon as his communications began 
to be disagreeable to their master, they 
turned round upon him and said, “‘ We 
cannot hear your proposals: you are no 
diplomatist;” True, he was no diploma- 
tist, for diplomatic intercourse between 
Portugal and civilized Europe had ceased, 
for some time previously, to exist. Their 
refusal was tantamount to saying to the 
French Consul General, “ We will injure 
your country at will, and for the i injuries 
we inflict upon it, we will give you no re- 
dress.” What, then, was the conduct 
which France pursued under such circum- 
stances? First of all, she sent a single 
ship to demand redress. The demand of 
redress was met by a distinct refusal ; but 
when a squadron of French vessels of war 
arrived, and the Portuguese knew that re- 
prisals would be made upon their com- 
merce, then their answer was, ‘‘ Have the 
goodness to wait awhile; we have referred 
your claims to England, our good and 
faithful ally, and we request that you 
will suspend your operation, and keep your 
orders in your pocket, until we learn how 
the question will be settled by that coun- 
try.” What would any English admiral 
have said to such a proposition? What 
reply did the House conceive an English 
Commander would make, if he were told, 
‘We have written to France for instruc- 
tions—wait till we get our answer from 
Paris?” He well knew what an Eng- 
lish admiral would do under such circum- 
stances; he would shew no hesitation— 
he would execute his orders without delay, 
and would take no notice of an answer so 
evidently evasive. It would have been 
the height of injustice, if, in this crisis of 
affairs, we had turned round on France 
and said, ‘‘ You shall get no reparation for 
your injured subjects—we are lords para- 
mount of Europe—we have a_ peculiar 
right to compel Portugal to satisfy us, and 
to prevent her from satisfying any one else 
—we consider Portugal as part of the do- 
minions of England—we will allow her to 
insult all the rest of Europe but ourselves, 
and if you think of obtaining redress for 
your wrongs, you must prepare to meet an 
English fleet upon the ocean, and an Eng- 
lish army in the field.” It was a remark- 
able phenomenon, that at this moment 
the political opponents of the government, 
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both in England and France, appeared 
anxious to goad the people of their re- 
spective countries into quarrel, and into 
war. He well remembered that when, 
some time ago, he pressed on the House 
his opinions as to the course which we 
ought to follow towards the government of 
Portugal, he was met by the cry, “‘ Your 
voice is for war-—we cannot adopt your 
policy without being led into imme- 
diate hostilities. If he were to retort 
that charge upon the opposition of the 
present day—if he were to say, that the 
course which they urged Ministers to pur- 
sue towards France, would necessarily ter- 
minate in a war with that country—he 
should say that which would be better 
founded in fact than the groundless charge 
which they had formerly advanced against 
him. Hewould, however, console the House 
and the country by assuring them thus 
publicly that such taunts as those would 
have no influence on the present Adminis- 
tration. His Majesty’s Ministers were 
fully sensible of the value of the friendship 
of so ijiberal and intelligent a power as 
France. They hoped that they had esta- 
blished on a firm basis, peace, and amity 
between England and France. ‘They trusted 
that the days were now gone by, when 
petty feuds and paltry jealousies, and self- 
ish notions of mistaken interests, would 
have any influence on either government. 
The two countries had too many interests, 
too many feelings in common, to allow 
themselves to be separated by those who 
were the enemies of free institutions in 
both; and though Ministers were now 
charged with having been too partial to 
France in this instance, be hoped that the 
people of England would be convinced, that 
without sacrificing their interests or dero- 
gating from their honour, the Government 
had succeeded in making a cordial union 
with our old hereditary foe, and in pursuing 
a peaceful course equally honourable to both 
nations. He had now done with this part 
of the charge against the present Adminis- 
tration. The other part of the indictment 
which his right hon. friend had drawn up 
against them, amounted to this—that they 
had not observed that veutrality and that 
non-interference which had been laid down 
by their predecessors in office, and which 
they had sanctioned themselves. Now, with 
regard to the doctrine of non-interference, 
he must say, that the late Administra- 
tion had carried it much further than 
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the present Administration was inclined 
to do; for the late Administration had 
determined not to violate the principles 
of non-interference, even when inter- 
ference was required, by a regard of 
what was due to the protection of Bri- 
tish interests. The only ground on which 
this charge of violated neutrality was found- 
ed, was, an assertion that the provisions of 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill had not been 
enforced by the present Ministers; and 
though the Motion of his right hon. friend 
was prefaced by a long and elaborate re- 
view of all our transactions with Portugal 
during the last four years, the Motion it- 
self related to nothing more than a few 
alleged facts, which were said to have 
taken place within the last four months, 
His right hon. friend had been a little 
taken by surprise by the acquiescence of 
the Government on the last motion which 
he had brought forward, for he found the 
papers for which he moved granted with- 
out opposition ; and, therefore, his right hon. 
friend was determined to guard himself 
against a similar surprise on this occasion, 
for he now moved for papers which he must 
know that it was impossible for any govern- 
ment to grant. His right hon. friend wanted 
to obtain a sight of certain ex parte affida- 
vits, which had been forwarded to Govern- 
ment, casting reflections on individuals 
which were entirely unsupported by facts, 
and which related to matters which might 
be the subject of future legal proceedings. 
The production of these documents might 
excite unjust and unfounded _ pre- 


judice against the individuals to whom 


they referred, and, therefore, they were 
necessarily withheld. He denied that the 
Administration had shewn any partiality 
to either of the two conflicting parties, 
either by what they had done, or by what 
they had left undone. His right hon. 
friend (Sir James Mackintosh) had said, 
and had said truly, that there was no- 
thing in the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act which made it obligatory 
on the Government to carry them into ex- 
ecution, It was competent for any person 
to enforce the provisions of the Act; and he 
did not know what reason the Portuguese 
Consul General had to call upon the Bri- 
tish Government to institute proceedings 
under that act, when, if he had _ proof 
against the parties, he could institute 
them himself. He repeated the assertion 
—the Portuguese Consul General could 
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have instituted such proceedings himself, 
and it was not incumbent on the Govern- , 
ment to institute them for him. 
he thought, fully answered that charge, he 
must now allude to the power which the 
Government possessed, under the same 
act, to detain ships. 
ment said, that when there was reason to 
believe that a ship, lying in an English 
harbour, was taking in arms and soldiers, 
to be employed against a state in amity 
with England, any party might lodge an 
information against the captain and own- | 
ers of the vessel with the officers of cus- | 
toms, and upon that information being veri- | 
fied, the officers of Customs shall have 
power to detain the ship, and to prevent | 
the individuals on board of it from sailing. | 
His right hon. friend might not be aware | 
of this fact, but he (Lord Palmerston) | 
would remind several of his right hon. | 
friends, colleagues in the late cabinet, of | 
it, by reminding them of what had ‘oe | 
curred on the detention of the- ship Mary. | 
That vessel was detained some time ago | 
on the suspicion that it was about to pro- 
ceed to the coast of Spain, as part of a | 
projected expedition against the monarch 
of that country. There were on board of | 
that ship several Spaniards, a number of 
arms, a quantity of proclamations addressed | 
to the people of Spain; and there could 
be no doubt, morally speaking, that she 
was equipped for purposes of war; and 
yet, strong as the case was, he was sure 
that the hon. and learned Member for Bo- 
roughbridge would agree with him in say- 
ing, that there was no ground for detaining 
that vessel, except that she was preparing | 
to take out arms which had not been en- | 
tered at the Custom-house. The vessel | 
‘was subsequently proceeded against for | 
having on board contraband arms: but it | 
was not found practicable to proceed | 
against her under the Foreign Enlistment | 
Act. That was a much stronger ease than | 
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If they looked to any thing else but facts, 
when they were administering a harsh 
penal law like the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
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and dangerous abuses. He thought that 
he had now said enough to prove, that the 
conduct of the present Administration was 


righthon. friend had passed upon it. He con- 
sidered the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to amount to an appeal to the House 
as to the foreign policy of the present Min- 
isters as contrasted with that of their pre- 
decessors in office. The Motion and ap- 
peal were perfectly legitimate, and if the 
opinion of the House should be (as he an- 
ticipated it would) one of approval of the 
course pursued by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
' and that they had in that course succeeded 
in preserving the peace of the country 
| without any sacrifice of the national ho- 
nour, and in protecting the rights and in- 
terests of his Majesty’s subjects without 
overstepping the limits of prudence, he 
felt no alarm as to the fate the Motion 
| would experience. He should not, there- 
fore, take the result of the Motion to be 


‘confined merely to the production of half 


a dozen additional affidavits, but to extend 


| to the approval, or otherwise, of the man- 


ner in which the present Government had 
conducted its foreign relations. 
Sir Robert Peel said, that the Govern- 


'ment would give some proof of their con- 
' fidence in the justice of their cause if they 
-condescended to state 
_ opposition they offered to the motions which 


reasons for the 


were brought before the House, instead of 
upon every occasion declaring that each 
individual question affected the general 
stability of the Administration, and must 
therefore be opposed. ‘They would have 
acted more fairly now in coming forward 
| with statements, explanatory of their acts, 
than in endeavouring, as they had done, to 
shield themselves from an inquiry into their 





any which had been remarked upon on the | alleged misconduct. On one occasion they 
present occasion. The vessel complained | turn round, and say, remember the Reform 
of in this instance had no arms on board, | Bill ; unless you vote for us, the Reform 
nor had she any men on board, but the | Bill is lost. On the question of the Rus- 
men, which were barely sufficient to navi- | sian Dutch loan, did not the noble Lord, 

gate her. She was destined for a port of | the member for Devoashire, expressly state, 

France, and her cargo was consigned to | if you suffer us to be beaten on this ques- 
French subjects. |W ‘hat the ulterior des- | tion, we are lost; and there is an end of 
tination of the vessel and o* the cargo were | | Reform, unless you certify the Attorney 
to be, it would be idle to express a doubt; | General’s law to be good law. The 
but, in the execution of the law, they must | same course of proceeding was adopted 
look only to facts proved, and not to sur- | with respect to the question then before 
mises, guesses, and doubtful inferences. |them. Some hon. Members entertained 
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great suspicions as to the relations in 
which England and Portugal were now 
placed with regard to each other, and the 
instant those suspicions were propounded 
and an explanation demanded, up started 
his noble friend with a declaration, that 
this was an attack on the foreign policy of 
the present Government generally ; and, 
therefore, he must decline considering the 
abstract merits of the particular question 
at issue. He would address himself to 
some of the arguments used on the 
other side. The noble Lord (Morpeth), 
the member for Yorkshire, had referred to 
what had taken place at Terceira, as if 
the opinion of Parliament had not been 
already pronounced upon that subject. 
The noble Lord had devoted the great part 
of his speech to the consideration of the 
policy of our interfering in that instance, 
concluding with an assertion, that the sole 
ground upon which the Government of 
that day escaped condemnation was the 
gratitude the country felt for the passing 
of the Catholic esgprones ceinage Bill. In 
consideration of this measure, the Opposi- 
tion of that day was unwilling to censure 
them. The Opposition was pacified and 
merciful. He did not wish to say any- 
thing unkind of the subordinate persons 
attached to the fortunes of the present 
Administration ; but he might be permitted 
to direct his attention to the leaders. 
First, however, he would remark, that 
upon a question of censure upon the Min- 
istry, the House had divided, and the Mo- 
tion was supported by 78-—opposed by 
191; and consequently there wasa major- 

ity of 113 in favour of the late Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord accounted for their 
triumph by attributing it to the forbear- 
ance of the party opposed to them. Now, 
on what ground did this pretended for- 
bearance rest? He would not trouble 
himself with the conrse pursued by subor- 
dinate Members of the party—bnt would 
refer to the acts of its leaders. He saw 
on the opposite Bench five Cabinet 
Ministers sitting together.’ Those five 
Cabinet Ministers took a part on the 
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right hon. President of the Board of Con- 
trol (Mr. Charles Grant); the noble Lord 
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Teller in the division; the next noble 
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speech in support of it. Now, as there 
were only five of these gentlemen now in 
office, and as all the five had voted against 
the late Administration, surely no claim 
for great forbearance could be established. 
To address himself more particularly to 
the course of argument pursued by the 
noble Lord, he must remark, when the 
noble Lord accused that side of the 
House of a desire to censure the con- 
duct of Government right or wrong, 
that he, for one, would proceed upon no 
such principle as that which was attributed 
to his party by the noble Lord. When he 
thought the Ministers were not entitled to 
credit, he would boldly express his opinion 
to that effect ; and when he thought they 
were entitled to credit, he would at once 
admit it. The noble Lord had said that 
no objection could be fairly taken either 
to the period or to the mode which was 
chosen for the enforcement of the British 
claims upon Portugal. He was ready to 
admit, that, in his opinion, there was a re- 
peated neglect of our remonstrance upon 
the part of Portugal which did justify 
England in its interference. He would 
not fora moment attempt to justify the 
conduct of the Portuguese with respect to 
British subjects. He denied the assertion 
that his noble friend (Lord Aberdeen) had 
manifested the slightest disposition to 
overlook the just claim which those 
British subjects had for redress. That 
noble Lord had made a demand for 
reparation, and had informed the Por- 
tuguese government, that if this demand 
were not acceded to, it would be en- 
forced by a naval expedition. Suppose 
thirty days had been allowed to Portugal 
to make reparation. Could it be justly 
said, that the allowance of such an inter- 
val before the actual application of force 
was a proof of indifference to British 
wrongs. He could confidently declare, 
that, if the late Ministers had remained 
in office, they would have as rigidly ex- 
acted reparation for the injuries of Por- 
tugal as their successors had done. But 
nothing, it appeared, would satisfy the 
majority of the House of Commons but 
the resort to force. There must be no 


| delay—no expostulation—no considera- 


tion of tenderness towards an ancient and 
powerless ally, but every demand must be 
instanly enforced at the point of the 
sword. Was this the pacifie policy which 
Reform was to establish? One Gentleman 
roused their passions by an inflamed 
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account of corporal punishments inflicted 
on individuals—another taunted them with 
mean and cowardly submission to insults— 
a third demanded that they should march 
troops to the relief of Poland, and yet 
these advocates for war had voted for 
Reform as the surest guarantee of per- 
petual peace. When the Gentlemen on 
the opposite side took credit for their great 
promptness in enforcing British claims, 
and, at the same time, admitted, that this 
proceeding upon our part justified a like 
proceeding upon the part of France, he 
thought that they demonstrated the ne- 
cessity of great caution on our part, and 
the policy of exhausting every other 
means before they had recourse to abso- 
lute force. With respect to the British 
claims, he thought the conduct of the 
noble Lord was justified by the circum- 
stances of the case. It would have 
been inconsistent with the honour of 
England to have suffered a much longer 
period to elapse without asserting these 
claims. But, to come to the next and 
mostimportant point—the rights of France, 
were they of the same character? De- 
cidedly not. They were entirely dis- 
similar. He must also say, that these 
claims were not put forward in the most 
irreproachable way. He thought the noble 
Lord, the Secretary of State, had made 
use of some expressions, from which he 
would be not unwilling to recede before 
the termination of the debate. But 
whether the noble Lord did or did not 
retract those expressions, he thought he 
should be able to prove that they could not 
be vindicated. The noble Lord said, that 
even if Bonhomme was justly condemned, 
the French government was still borne out 
in its demands for reparation, on account 
of other injuries it had sustained ; and 
yet one of those demands was, that the 


Judges who had justly condemned Bon- 


homme should be dismissed, and that the 
sentence passed on him should be abro- 
gated. [An Hon. Member: that is a 
quibble.] A quibble! he said it was no 
quibble. In addition to the dismissal of 
the judges, a compensation of 20,000 
francs was demanded for Bonhomme. 
Now, if the sentence was a just one, was 
it reasonable to demand such a payment 
for the man who had been justly con- 
demned? If one state, possessing great 


power, were thus by force to compel], 


assent to such demands froma weak state, 
he asked, what security was there for the 
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integrity or independence of any of the 
minor powers of Europe? Why, they 
would exist only by sufferance. No go- 
vernment had a right to make such de- 
mands. What must be the condition of 
Judges, too, if they were to be liable to 
dismissal upon the application of a foreign 
government, for having justly condemned 
a foreigner who had rendered himself 
liable to punishment according to the 
lawsof the country. Supposing the sen- 
tence to be manifestly unjust, he did not 
blame France for interfering; but he 
thought that, without the fullest proof of 
corruption in the judges, France never 
should have put forward a demand for 
their dismissal. But this was not all. 
The next demand was, for the reversal of 
all sentences passed upon Frenchmen for 
political offences during the last two years, 
without qualification, exception, or inquiry. 
Was not such a demand from a strong 
power toa weak one absolutely fatal to 
the integrity and independence of the 
weak power? The letter from the noble 
Lord to Mr. Hoppner stated, in effect, that 
as the Portuguese government had before 
changed their judges uponsimilar occasions, 
they might as well do so on the present. 
But the noble Lord seemed to doubt his 
own view of the case, for on the same 
day he wrote to the Ambassador at Paris, 
desiring him to recommend an inquiry, 
upon the part of the French government, 
into the true character of the transactions 
in Portugal. Was any such inquiry made, 
or did that government proceed upon 
vague rumour. The noble Lord (Lord Eb- 
rington), congratulated the House upon the 
fact of the country’s having escaped the 
recognition of Don Miguel by the re- 
signation of the late Government; but 
here the noble Lord differed altogether 
from one of his leaders. A noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp), when allusion was made, 
in the King’s Speech, in the year 1830, 
to the necessity of speedily acknowledg- 
ing the sovereign of Portugal de facto, 
had expressed his cordial concurrence in 
the policy of so doing, and had moreover 
declared, that he did not think the Govern- 
ment would be justified in delaying the 
recognition of Don Miguel longer. In 
this opinion he certainly concurred with 
the noble Lord; for he thought that it 
was fair to conclude that a sovereign de 
facto, who maintained his authority for 
three years, was the choice of the people ; 
we were entitled to withhold our recogni- 
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tion of Don Miguel at first. It could not 
‘be denied that he had violated his promises 
to this country —but if we did not interrupt 
the relations of peace with him on that ac- 
count, and if the people of Portugal ad 

mitted his right to rule over them, surely 
we were not justified in a permanent refusal 
tore-establish our diplomatic relations with 
Portugal. If the contrary doctrine were 
upheld, how could the acknowledgment of 
the new sovereign of France be justified. 
Tn his opinion, the private character of the 
prince had nothing to do with the question. 
He conceived that the United States had 
displayed a much wiser policy towards the 
sovereign de facto of Portugal, in recog- 
nising him, while they reserved to them- 
selves the right of demanding reparation 
for injuries. He trusted, that, in the 
pending contest between Don Pedro and 
Don Miguel, England would practically 
observe the neutrality which her Ministers 
professed, that no indignation against the 
personal conduct of Don Miguel—no 
sympathy with such persons as Bonhomme 
—would disturb the calm judgment of the 
House, and precipitate the country into 
any course at variance with that which the 
law of nations, and our true interests, pre- 
scribed. Whatever they might think of 
Don Pedro or Don Miguel, they were all 
agreed that it was the duty of England 
to maintain a friendly and close connec- 
tion with Portugal. The country was 
bound to do this on every principle of 
law, equity, and prudence; but he did 
fear, notwithstanding what had fallen 
from the noble Lord opposite, that a strict 
neutrality had not been observed. Any 
departure from it, under the present po- 
sition of European politics, would be ulti- 
mately attended with the worst conse- 
quences. This country was bound to 
Portugal by several treaties, which gave 
England rights in Portugal, and imposed 
obligations on England ia return ; so that 
our relations with Portugal were not merely 
governed by ordinary international law, 
but by conventional law. Under that law, 
we claimed from Portugal particular com- 
mercial advantages, and were bound in 

return to support and protect that country. 
The alliance was not with the person at 
the head of the State, but with the State 
itself, and Portugal had a right to demand 
from this country an observance of the 
engagements into which it had entered, 
and which were the price of commercial 
privileges and immunities granted to us by 
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Portugal in return. He did not contend 
that, in a case of disputed succession to the 
throne—in a case of invasion by one of 
the claimants—that we were bound by 
treaty to assist the other in repelling that 
invasion, but he did contend that we were 
bound to maintain strict neutrality, and to 
give no countenance or support to the in- 
vader. The system which had notoriously 
been pursued in this country, of enlisting 
men, fitting out armaments, purchasing 
warlike stores for the purpose of assisting 
one of the contending parties, was a direct 
breach, not only of conventional, but of 
international, law. In this respect the 
Portuguese themselves had set this coun- 
tryabetterexample. Inthe year 1654, at 
the period of the Commonwealth, when 
Prince Maurice and Prince Rupert betook 
themselves to Portugal to arrange an ex- 
pedition against the then Government of 
England, that Government required the 
Portuguese to consider them as rebels ; and 
in the year 1656, the Portuguese refused 
to harbour the two princes, as being oppo- 
nents to ade facto government. There 
was another instance: at the time of the 
war with our American colonies, Portugal 
was prohibited by England from harbour- 
ing any of the rebel subjects of the King, 
or holding any amicable communication 
with the revolted provinces. With regard 
to the main question before the House, 
it was said, they had only heard rumours 
and whispers, which did not prove any- 
thing ; but if this Motion was carried— 
if the papers were produced—he should be 
able to shew clear cases of the violation of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. It was 
notorious that there were stations in the 
metropolis for the enlistment of troops for 
the service of Don Pedro; and it was 
equally notorious, that a preference was 
given to British soldiers. It was also well 
known, that, on application at the Custom 
House, four vessels, destined for the expe- 
dition against Portugal, had been detained 
in the river. They had been detained at 
the instance of that department (the Cus- 
toms) which is empowered by law to 
enforce the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, and yet these four vessels, 
having troops and warlike stores for the 
equipment of Don Pedro, after a deten- 
tion of three weeks, were released by the 
intervention of his Majesty’s Government. 
Why were they not brought under the 
consideration of the ordinary tribunal, the 
Court of Exchequer? The Executive Go- 
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vernment released these vessels without 
the intervention of law. That conduct 
had placed the Government under the 
just suspicion of having violated neutrality. 
Was it not the fact, that these four vessels 
which had been thus released, after three 
weeks’ detention by the Customs, did, 
subsequently to their release, actually form 
part of the expedition of Don Pedro? 
Was it not the fact, that one of these 
vessels was the very vessel from which 
the proclamation of Don Pedro was is- 
sued. If these were facts, and if these 
vessels were suffered to go to a French 
port, and to form part of an expedition 
against Don Miguel, it was a violation of 
our neutrality. There could be no doubt 


that the Government were bound to be | 


careful, and see that foreign vessels were 
not unjustly detained ; but when a deten- 
tion had taken place, on information on 
oath, the ships should not have been re- 
leased without an appeal to the regular 
tribunals of the country. ‘The noble Lord 
had said, that public inconvenience might 
have arisen from the detention of foreigners. 
Let foreigners obey the law of this country 
—and thus avoid that inconvenience. 
They had no right to compromise us by 
the commission, on neutral ground, of 
acts of hostility. If the noble Lord ob- 
jected to the Motion, on the ground of 
public inconvenience attending the pro- 
duction of the papers moved for, that 
would be a different question; but he 
would not acquiesce in the force of the 
only objection made to their production— 
namely, that to call for them, was to imply 
a censure on the Government. It might 
be easy, by means of a majority, to ne- 
gative this Motion; but not so easy to 
establish the fact, that neutrality had not 
been violated, and that the expedition had 
not sailed from a French port, under the 
countenance of Engiand. If Don Miguel 
were hurled from his throne, and Don 
Pedro succeeded to it, was it to be be- 
lieved that the influence of England would 
remain predominant in Portugal? What 
reply could be made to Spain, should she 
say, ‘I feel my interests compromised by 
the destruction of Don Miguel’s author- 
ity, and I will exercise that right of as- 
sisting to maintain it, which cannot be 
denied to me, if other powers may co- 
operate inthe attempt to overthrow it.” He 
must say one word regarding the municipal 
law of this country. If Ministers thought 
the Foreign Enlistment Act so atrocious, 
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why did they not at once propose the re- 

peal of it? If they disapproved of the 

expedition, knowing its nature, it was their 

duty at least not to interfere, as they had 
| interfered, with the ordinary course of the 

law. If Ministers were desirous of main- 
| taining tranquillity, they ought, above 
all, to be desirous of maintaining neutra- 
| lity, and the Foreign Enlistment Act gave 
| the means of maintaining it. If it had been 
| departed from in this instance, Great Bri- 
tain had abandoned the high ground she 
|ought to occupy, had pursued a course 
| alike forbidden by prudence and by jus- 
| tice, and had set an example to after times 
from which the most serious evils might 
| be anticipated. 

Mr. Stanley said, it was not his inten- 
tion at that late hour, to enter largely 
|into all those questions which had been 
| so irregularly introduced on a motion for 
papers with which these subjects were so 
‘little connected ; and further, he was in- 
duced to confine himself to the particular 
topic under discussion, because the right 
hon. Baronet who had just sat down had 
‘fairly restricted himself to the question 
| before the House, and had not gone into those 
| other topics which some hon. Members 
| had so amply discussed. There was some 
temptation, indeed, for hon. Members to 
diverge from the question, since of the 
hour and a half which the right hon. Mem- 
ber had consumed in opening the debate, 
not ten minutes was occupied by ob- 
servations which had any reference to 
the Motion with which he had concluded 
his speech. Upon some points the right 
hon. Baronet had given his Majesty’s Go- 
vernmenta full justification; and hesbould, 
therefore, not enter into a comparison be- 
| tween the plan pursued by his noble friend 
and his predecessors. But the right hon. 
Baronet had adopted an_ extraordinary 
course when he complained of Ministers 
shewing a desire to flinch from the discus- 
sion, and to evade the question before the 
House, and then he taunted them with 
alluding, on a former occasion, to the ques- 
tion of Reform. His noble friend (Lord 
Palmerston), as had been observed, had in 
a single sentence noticed the question of 
Reform; but, if not intimately connected 
with the question before the House, it was 
intimately connected with the continuance 
ofthe present Government in power, as the 
leading purpose of its administration. The 
right hon. Baronet had declared, that he 
had little hope from a Reforming Cabinet 
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when he saw itrushing into war; but, where 
was the proof that it was disposed to incur 
the danger of hostilities? From month to 
month, and from week to week, the charge 
had been reiterated, but invariably dis- 
proved by the event; although of the last 
year it might justly be said, that, during 
that whole period, it required the deepest 
attention, and the most consummate pru- 
dence,to preserve the tranquillity of Kurope. 
The hon. member for Thetford had as- 
serted, when first the present servants of 
the Crown came into power, that if they 
could preserve the peace of Europe for 
but six months, they must possess the 
highest talents for diplomacy. Three 
times six months had elapsed, and the 
peace of Europe had not only remained 
undisturbed, but at this moment it rested 
npon a more solid foundation than when 
the hon. member for Thetford spoke. 
When the French troops entered Belgium, 
the other side triumphantly exclaimed, 
“There they are, but when would they 
retire?” They had retired: his noble 
friend had expressed the confidence of the 
Government that such would be the result, 
and that confidence had been completely 
justified. Again, when the French fleet 
entered the Tagus, it was asked, “* When 
will they quit it, and what will they not 
do, now they arethere?” He would ask, 
in return, had they not quitted it—had 
they sought territorial acquisitions-—had 
they violated the law of nations, and had 
they made reprisals beyond what they had 
the strictest right to demand. With re- 
spect to the sentences on the individuals 
referred to, did the right hon. Baronet 
suppose that the French sent a fleet to 
Lisbon for the sake of Bonhomme alone, 
and not in consequence of a series of in- 
sults? He admitted there were strong | 
objections to interfering with the esta- 
blished legal institutions of a foreign 
country; but supposing it were right to | 
flog Bonhomme through the town of} 
Coimbra, and to banish him to the pes- 
tilential climate of Angola, was it just that 
he should have been flogged again in 
prison, when it was not ordered by the 
sentence of the Judges. 

Sir Robert Peel: 1 was aware of that. 

Mr. Stanley said, if the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was aware of the fact, he was surprised 
he did not state it. The treatment of 
Souvinet, Gambi, and Dupont had been 
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racter that commanded respect for their 
decisions ; they were notoriously and palp- 
ably the mere tools and instruments of 
a despotic government, and, where that 
was the case, a foreign power was not to 
be interdicted from interference on the meré 
pretext that it was the sentence of judges. 
He (Mr. Stanley) would not quote from 
Mr. Hoppner, whose evidence seemed to 
be suspected, but he would quote a des- 
patch from Mr. Matthews, who, in 1828, 
stated that the fate of the prisoners would 
be decided according to the impression 
which the government took of their case, 
for that no judge would venture to act in 
opposition to the desires to the govern- 
ment. Then what became of the argu- 
ment about inviolability and security, when 
it was notorious that the judges were thus 
dependent on the government? But the 
right hon. Baronet said, the question was, 
how far the Government was justified in 
the course it had taken. The right hon. 
Baronet said, “‘I have seen newspapers, 
I have heard rumours, I could prove a 
great deal, but I have nothing to go upon 
except these vague rumours. which have 
reached me as they have reached every 
one else.” He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet with respect to the relative situa- 
tion of Great Britain, and as to the ex- 
pediency of maintaining our relations with 
Portugal. The right hon. Baronet had 
stated truly, that it was not the character 
of the prince on the throne we were to 
consider; but the right hon. Baronet must 
also admit that there was a time in the 
history of England, not far remote from 
the present, when a Government, composed 
of persons with whom the right hon. Ba- 
ronet acted, justified the continuance of a 
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war with France, on the ground that there 
was no security for the peace of Europe 
from the personal character of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. Was not that an instance in 
which the personal character of the indi- 
Then how might 
not our relations with Portugal be affected 
by the conduct and character of the prince ? 
Let any one say, whether the personal 
character of the weak despot of Portugal 
had not endangered the peace of Europe. 
He agreed, too, with the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that we were bound to preserve a 
strict neutrality; but, when it was asserted 
that we had shown a partiality for one 
side, those who made that assertion were 
bound to show that their declarations were 
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by stating some fact, and not by begging 
the whole question. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet said, that Government had been cul- 
pable for suffering recruiting, and purchas- 
ing of stores and provisions, for Don Pedro ; 
but he called upon him to show by what 
Act of Parliament, unless the purchases 
and enlistments were open and notorious, 
the Government would have Seen authcr- 
ised to prevent them. He believed that 
it was notorious that in various parts of 
the kingdom there had been enlisting of 
men for Don Pedro; he believed the fact 
to be so; but if we were bound to enforce 
the enlistment law, we were bound not to 
overlook the technical difficulties, and 
overstep the law—not to proceed on 
mere belief, but on facts capable of being 
established by legal evidence. The right 
hon. Baronet said correctly, that the four 
ships were detained at the Custom-house, 
he believed, ina supposition that they were 
intended for Don Pedro; but on a full in- 
vestigation of the grounds of the charge, 
it was given as the legal opinion of those 
who were consulted on it, that the evidence 
was not such as would substantiate the 
charge, or as afforded a chance of convic- 
tion; and Ministers would not have been 
justified in proceeding in a case where 
their law advisers told them they had no 
chance of attaining their object. Not one of 
the ships were armed, and they were all 
said to be the property of a French sub- 
ject, who claimed them, and substantiated 
his claim. He must also deny the posi- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet, that there 
had been any enlistment of British soldiers. 
There was no legal proof that any persons 
were enlisted in the service of Don Pedro; 
and he would ask the right hon. Baronet, 
on what ground he would interfere—on 
notoriety and public report, to prevent a 
ship from going from this to a foreign 
country. On these grounds, Ministers 
rested their defence, and let not the right 
hon. Baronet say that this was onlya mo- 
tion for papers. The right hon. Baronet 
had been too long in Parliament to urge 
such a plea, and the Ministers had been 
long enough on the opposite side of the 
House to know that they never made a 
motion for papers which the Government 
was unwilling to grant, which was nota 
direct attack upon the Government, and 
meant to be a censure on it. If this was 
not a part of the words of the Motion, it 
was a part of the intent of the Motion ; and 
if he (Mr. Stanley) had had a doubt upon 
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the subject, that doubt would have been 
resolved by the speech of the right hon. 
Member who introduced the Motion, which 
was a censure on the conduct of Govern- 
ment in regard to Portugal. He hoped 
that he would not, as on _ other 
occasions, withdraw this Motion. He 
knew the hon. Member did not expect it 
would be granted ; his object was only to 
to make an angry attack on the Govern- 
ment, and to shrink from the consequences 
by withdrawing his Motion. 

Sir Robert Peel begged to be allowed 
to explain one point: the right hon, Gen- 
tleman had granted that the sentence on 
Bonhomme was just, and yet contended 
that it was right to dismiss the judges on 
account of the concealed flogging. If 
that punishment was in addition to their 
sentence, it would have been the grossest 
injustice to make these persons responsible 
for it. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that a case 
calling so strongly as this on the Govern- 
ment to enforce the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill had never occurred. The right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland had said—* You 
must first prove your case; for unless you 
do, we will not grant you the papers.” 
Upon sch an argument there never could 
be an inquiry; because the querist who 
asked for information must produce that 
information before the inquiry was con- 
ceded. That sort of logic would soon put 
an end to the inquisitorial power of the 
House of Commons, were it not so far- 
fetched as to be unsustainable even by 
the exuberant abilities of the right bon. 
Secretary. The right hon. Secretary bad 
observed, that the statement upon which 
the Motion had been made, did not em- 
brace the whole of the question. He con- 
curred in that opinion ; and also thought 
his right hon, friend, who opened the dis- 
cussion, had not stated the whole case. 
But there was no motion at present before 
the House for an investigation of the facts, 
He would first advert to the provisions of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, relying on the 
noble Lord, the Seeretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to correct him if he was 
wrong. They were these :—that where a 
case was authenticated by affidavit, before 
the Board of Customs, that a vessel was 
about to sail from a British port, equipped 
for warlike purposes, the Board was bound, 
upon such an ex parte statement, to issue 
its warrant for the detention of the vessel. 
In the case before the House, the Board 
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complied with the provisions of the Act ; 
for, upon the requisite affidavit being laid 
before it, instead of complaining that there 
was not sufficient evidence, and that it 
was a fictitious case, the Board recognized 
the propriety of investigating it, and de- 
tained the vessel till the period to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had alluded ; so 
that the Board of Customs shewed by its 
conduct, that it considered the case for 
detention made out. The Government did 
not, in the first instance, raise the quib- 
ble which had been urged to-night from 
the opposite side of the House—that this 
was an ex parte statement, made upon the 
affidavit of an individual. Why, Gentle- 
men who had read the Act must know that 
it was expressly provided that the state- 
ment was to be made by one or several 
individuals; upon which statement, Go- 
vernment, through the medium of the 
Commissioners of Customs, was bound to 
act. Such, however, having been the case 
originally, Government had since said, 
“Well, but these vessels were not to sail di- 
rectly from Great Britain to Portugal, but 
were destined for a port of France. But 
when he saw his right hon. friend (Sir 
James Mackintosh) who was always very 
diffuse on the law of nations, rise to speak 
on this subject, he expected to hear from 
him that it was no questionable matter, 
although the vessel got circuitously, by 
way of a port in France, to a port in Por- 
tugal, if the expedition was known to have 
been originally intended to sustain Don 
Pedro, that it made no difference in fact, 
as to the breach of the law, whether the 
vessels sailed directly or indirectly to the 
point at which Portugal was to be assailed. 
Several Gentlemen had stated, that these 
vessels were not fitted out for the Tagus ; 
very likely not, but if they were fitted out 
for a port of France, as a blind and a co- 
lour to the enterprise, the case was equally 
a violation of the law. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said, that some of the men 
had enlisted generally ; but it was notori- 
ous that they enlisted to serve Don Pedro 
in Portugal, and were paid for it, and so 
it was stated to his Majesty’s Government. 
The right hon. Secretary complained that 
Gentlemen on that side of the House had 
not confined themselves to the facts of the 
case as affected by the Act of Parliament ; 
but the noble Lord, the Secretary of State 
for foreign Affairs, did not touch upon 
that Act at all; the noble Lord made the 
case rest upon the policy of this country 
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with regard to Portugal. He had only one 
further observation to make upon the de- 
tention of these vessels. If Gentlemen 
would look to the Act, they would find 
that, in the second or third clause, that 
subject was particularly noticed; and un- 
der the provisions of that Act, a breach of 
the law had been committed. The Go- 
vernment pretended to assert that the 
Board of Customs acted, for three weeks, 
upon a case surreptitiously made out, and 
not founded upon the actual circum- 
stances; and yet the right hon. Secretary 
refused to allow the House of Commons 
those papers which would enable it to as- 
certain whether. such was the fact or not. 
One hon. Gentleman had said, that we 
ought not only to have this inquiry, but 
that a much larger inquiry should be al- 
lowed. He had not the least objection to 
that course, if the Government would grant 
a Committee, instead of producing the 
papers. But the right hon. Secretary said, 
“Yes, but the whole thing was fictitious.” 
There was, however, one part of the case 
to which the right hon. Secretary had not 
adverted; he meant that which applied 
to the judicial proceedings; and he trust- 
ed the noble Lord would not treat with 
scepticism the statements of one who hap- 
pened to be somewhat acquainted with the 
circumstances, ‘* All this, however,” said 
the right hon. Secretary, ‘“‘ may be a fic- 
tion.” It might be: but then the produc- 
tion of these papers would so shew it, and 
thereby exculpate his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. ‘ But,” responded the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
‘we have taken certain opinions upon the 
subject.” Whose opinions? were they 
those of the Law Officers of the Crown? He 
did not ask for the production of these 
opinions, but it would be as well for those 
hon. and learned Gentlemen to state whe- 
ther they did or did not give those opin- 
ions. Undoubtedly, a case was made out 
for inquiry. This was an opinion which 
he had heretofore given, and he should 
never give an opinion in one place, and not 
act upon itin another. He had, upon full 
consideration, given it as his opinion that 
this case was decidedly made out. The 
Government acted upon the statement 
which constituted the narrative laid before 
him; but these Law Officers had come to 
a different conclusion. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman had said, that the object of 
this Motion was not to apply the results 
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but to serve as a peg on which to hang 
a general view of the foreign policy 
of his Majesty’s Government. Suppose 
the fact were so, was it any argument 
against the Motion. True, the debate 
might be irregular; but that was no rea- 
son why the Motion should not be enter- 
tained. There was only one more observ- 
ation of the right hon. Secretary which he 
wished to advert to; and that was the case 
of the dismissal of the judges. He should 
be very glad to know what the Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House would say, 
if France should require the dismissal of 
the Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, or of the 
Judge of the Court of Admiralty; and if 
France were to say, ‘‘ Why, your judges 
have improperly condemned a vessel, and 
we therefore require their dismissal.” He 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman, the 
member for Knaresborough, whether, with 
all his great knowledge, and all his fulness 
of learning in the science of jurisprudence, 
he ever read of such atrocious conduct 
towards any nation as that of France to- 
wards Portugal? For the sake of argu- 
ment, the right hon. Gentleman, the Se- 
cretary for Ireland, had endeavoured to 
show that these judges were the creatures 
of the government of Portugal. If so, it 
was not the fault of the judges—it was 
the fault of the governmént. But then, 
surely, that argument was futile. If these 
judges were independent, the error and 
the crime were their own: if they were 
dependent, then to call upon a govern- 
ment to dismiss its own creatures would 
be an unprofitable result. He would not, 
at that time of the night, enter any further 
into the subject. He had stated very 
shortly the substance of his opinion, which 
was, that the case had been made out 
which the Act required, namely, that the 
facts had been stated upon affidavit, which 
was all that was necessary for calling upon 
Government to enforce the provisions of 
the law. If the Government required more 
evidence than had been produced in this 
case, it, in effect, rendered null and abor- 
tive the whole Act, which required no other 
demonstration than a probable and prova- 
ble case, founded upon affidavit. Under 
these circumstances he concurred in the 
Motion of his right hon. friend. If there 
were any who thought this Act ought not 
to exist, let them come forward, and move 
to repeal it; and let them say, that it was 
wise that our foreign relations should be 
left to the general construction of the law 
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of nations, and not be governed by this 
specific Act. But, as long as that Act 
remained, it ought to be adhered to ; 
whereas the Government had, in this case, 
in a most gross manner, dispensed with its 
clearest and most undoubted provisions. 
The Attorney General said, there never 
had been a motion brought before the 
House with less parliamentary grounds of 
support than the one now under discus- 
sion. It was admitted by his hon. and 
learned friend who had just sat down, that 
the right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the Motion did not state the grounds on 
which it was to be sustained. But thedebate 
having commenced at five o’clock they were 
at twelve o’clock for the first time, favoured 
by his hon. and learned friend with a state- 
ment of the true grounds upon which the 
Motion rested. He, however, contended 
that no grounds had been adduced up to 
this moment which made out the smallest 
prima facie case against the Government. 
His hon. and learned friend had indeed, 
obliged them with one species of charge 
against Ministers; this he had brought 
forward, with much delicacy of manner, 
particularly when his situation was con- 
sidered. It appeared that he had had 
some facts laid before him upon which 
he had given his opinion. And so, be- 
cause a learned counsel, upon a statement 
which must necessarily be ex parte and 
made by interested persons, and which 
had not been shown tothose who were called 
upon to act officially, had given an opinion, 
the House of Commons was to presume, 
that the Government, which acted in ac- 
cordance with other legal opinions given 
upon a full and perfect knowledge of all 
the facts, had pursued an erroneous course ; 
and because the Government allowed the 
vessels which had been detained upon im- 
perfect statements during three weeks to be 
afterwards released, it was assumed to have 
done wrong. His hon. and learned friend 
had stated what his own opinion was ;— 
namely, that the facts made out such a 
case as ‘‘called upon the Government to 
interfere.” He begged to know what sort 
of legal opinion that was, which put such 
a construction upon an Act of Parliament, 
that certainly invested a “ discretionary” 
power in Government to interfere or not, 
as its judgment, under all thecircumstances, 
mightdictate? He mustown that ifa Gen- 
tlemanwho was formerly Attorney General, 
but who was now in opposition, was first 
to form his opinion upon one ex parte 
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statement, and was then to lay down a rule 
upon which Governmeut was to act, (in a 
question of the utmost delicacy, and 
fraught with the most imomentous con- 
sequences to the whole world), it would 
become, after this, a very easy matter to 
refer all the various and difficult duties of 
Government to a Committee of the House 
of Commons, where all sorts of informa- 
tion might be called for by persons inter- 
ested in thwarting the measures and de- 
stroying the existence of Government. 
But he must take the liberty to deny that 
there was anything in the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act which called upon Government 
to proceed upon any given case whatso- 
ever. It was a remarkable feature of that 
Act, that whatever power the common law 
might previously have given, was taken 
out of the hands of Government by its en- 
actments, when it was made a misdemean- 
our to enlist in foreign service; and when 
it was enacted, that the men, and the ship 
in which they were embarked, should be 
detained (though what the ship was to be 
done with, after its detention, was not stated) 
by the Custom-house officers, just in the 
same tanner as any contraband commo- 
dities would be dealt with. This was a 
peculiarity in the case which ought not to 
be overlooked; but if Government had 
received information from any subordinate 
branches, such, for instance, as the Board 
of Customs, upon which they acted in the 
first instance, was it not proper afterwards 
for them to make further inquiries as to 
whether the case was really made out, and 
whether there was any grounds upon which 
they could with propriety proceed? It 
seemed to him that this Act, of which, as 
it was a law, he did not wish to speak in 
disdainful terms, nor to enter into any 
consideration of its nature; but it seemed 
to him that this Act (even upon a seizure 
made under it, ina case where a forfeiture 
had been notoriously incurred, if any per- 
son chose to claim such forfeiture by 
bringing the facts before a Jury) had left 
it to Government to act upon its provisions 
or not, at its discretion. He must own, 
that he thought the question ought to be 
put upon higher grounds than those which 
had yet been taken. He remembered 
well the days when the Bill was first intro- 
duced, and the arduous efforts made by his 
hon. friends on that occasion to prevent its 
becoming a law. He stood upon the 
ground on which they then stood, when he 
had the satisfaction and the happiness of 
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hearing that triumphant, splendid, and 
matchless strain of eloquence from his 
right hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Knaresborough, in which he warned the 
Government of that day of the dangerous 
situation in which they were placing them- 
selves, whenthey were consenting to impose 
a stern restraint upon all the ardent friends 
of freedom, in order to please the court of 
Spain. He looked back to those times 
with feelings of exultation ; and if he then 
thought that it was an unwise and impolitic 
measure to be enacted, the same reasons 
which occasioned that opinion, would now 
make him very much doubt whether it 
was one that ought to be carried into 
effect. Their argument was this—‘ You 
talk of neutrality and impartiality, when, 
in point of fact, you depart from both. 
The very object of this Bill is to restrict. 
rather than foster the courage and military 
ardour of your own nation: you are pre- 
venting that martial and adventurous 
spirit which prompts Englishmen to aid 
the righteous cause of freedom throughout 
the world, by an over-strained interpreta- 
tion of this law; and all this you are 
doing under the pretence of impartiality, 
because you well know that Englishmen 
willalways espouse the righteous cause.” 
The allegation that the people were then 
enlisting in the service of Spain, was un- 
founded; there were no recruits for the 
service of Spain; but there were numer- 
ous recruits for the service of the colonies 
which were on the side of freedom. There- 
fore, while the Government pretended to 
prevent men from espousing the cause of 
Spain, it was really abetting that cause by 
interposing an edict against the enlist- 
ment of Englishmen in the armies of the 
colonists. As in the present instance, he 
said, strict impartiality was observed only 
when they interfered in neither case. He 
had fully expected, when the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer opposite (Sir George Murray) 
commenced his eloquent description of 
the enthusiasm with which he regarded 
the Portuguese, while evincing their 
courage and patriotism in defending their 
country from the invasion of the Peninsula 
by that despot who had already overrun 
Europe with his armies; and after the 
warm and glowing description he gave of 
the scenes which occurred occasionally 
between the armies of Portugal and of 
Britain, he had fully expected, he said, that 
the hon. and gallant Officer would have 
concluded by giving a different vote from 
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that which he had expressed his intention venom which, much to his honduf, 
of recording. Did the hon. and gallant | the noble Lord had so unquestionably dis- 


Officer believe that such a resistance would 
have then been opposedto the masves of the 
enemy by those brave troops, or that they 
would have fought so heroically against 
the formidable powers of Napoleon, or 
have entrenched themselves with the 
gallant Officer himself, within the lines 
of Lisbon, if they had thought the present 
state of things was to be the result of that 
struggle—if they had thought that an 
untitled tyrant was to be seated on the 
throne which was first vacated by his own 
treacheries towards her of whom, and of 
whose rights, he had solemnly sworn to 
be the protector and guardian? Could 
the right hon. and gallant Officer believe 
that those armies would have entered 
heartily into the cause of that species 
of Government which England sent him 
out to defeat and to overthrow?, When 
the present ruler of Portugal arrived there, 


played. But had not the right hon. Gén- 
tleman gone on to charge his noble friend 


further with having sacrificed office for the 
sake of those principles? Although it was 
not for them to advert to these things 


| in their own praise, yet, when they were 


introduced into adiscussion by their adver- 
saries, they were not to run away from 
them. He was sure they wete charges, 
especially the last, of the sacrifice of 
office to the consistency of political prin- 
ciples, which might be met without a 
blush ; but were they not, at the same time, 
the means of introducing questions very 
wide of the professed object of the present 
Motion? He had no doubt that, when the 
right hon. Gentleman came to reply, he 
would readily admit that his Motion had 
for its object nothing less than to bring 
into question the whole line of foreign 
policy which had been pursued by his Ma- 


professing to come with a purpose to | jesty’s present Government. 


establish better things, and the Portuguese 
received him as the protector of the 
rights of the Queen of Portugal, did the 
right hon. and gallant Officer believe that 
if they had known that such a profession 
was but a pretence, in order to usurp the 
throne, they would have aided in establish- 
ing his despotism, and of defending the 
rights he had usurped? Considerations of 
that kind ought to be sufficient to prevent 
the interference of the British House of 
Commons with the course which our people 
might choose to take in the approaching 
conflict, although the House might know 
on which side the common feelings, and 
the popular love of freedom, that happily 
prevailed among Englishmen, might in- 
cline them to enlist. When it was said, 
that an appeal to Reform and the general 
policy of this country was made by way 
of meeting a motion which related only to 
Portugal, he should like to know, what 
had the right hon. Gentleman, who brought 
it forward done to direct the attention of 
the House to the subject? Did he not 
begin by tracing up the whole public con- 
duct of the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in this House, 
from 1828 to the present hour? Had he 
not charged that noble Lord with import- 
ing, with ‘* mischievous consistency,” into 
the Cabinet those doctrines which he 
maintained while in Opposition? He 
heartily congratulated all those who were 
open to the charge of such ‘ mischievous 





Mr. O’Connell said, there never was an 
occasion when the hon. and learned Geti- 
tleman (Sir Charles Wetherell) was so 
little likely to make the House exert its 
inquisitorial powers as the present. The 
case was One in every way proper to be 
left to the discretion of the Ministers; and 
the Statute itself had given them a large 
discretionary power under similar circum- 
stances. If, upon a view of the whole 
subject, the Government were of opinion 
that it was not a case to prosecute, the 
Act of Parliament fully warranted them 
to refrain from prosecuting. But his 
more immediate object was, to take notice 
of the sort of defence of the prosecution of 
M. Bonhomme, for the profanation of the 
Cathedral at Coimbra, which had been set 
up by the hon. member for the University 


of Oxford. He admitted that the hon. 


Gentleman had displayed considerable zeal 


on the occasion; but he had not shown 


much discretion. The monks, it was 


evident, did not prosecute on the ground 
of its being an offence to the Church ; for 
the sentence was pronounced on the 11th 
of December, 1830, no arrest having been 


made until September in the same year, 


although the offence was committed so 


early as the beginning of April, 1828. It 
was an accusation brought against M. 
Bonhomme, in common with a number of 
Portuguese men atid women, for going 
behind the curtain of the great altar of 
the Church of Coimbra in the afternoon 
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of Holy Thursday, during divine service. 
Every Gentleman, who was at all acquainted 
with Catholic countries, knew that the 
service was continuous during the whole 
of that week, both by day and by night. 
But this Gentleman was not prosecuted 
till eight months afterwards. It was not 
the least remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with this transaction, that the 
monks of Coimbra commenced the prose- 
cution in the month of June, 1828, but no 
arrest was made till September 1830; nor 
even then, until it had been discovered 
that the offender was a member of a 
Freemason’s Lodge; that was the great 
gravamen of the charge against him. It 
was curious to observe how extremes meet. 
If there were Protestant monks at Oxford, 
as well as Catholic monks at Coimbra, 
he had no doubt they would have all been 
prepared to put down freedom, and punish 
the scoffer, not on account of his scoffing, 
but for his adherence to the cause of 
liberal opinions. He must now advert to 
a remark which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Tamworth 
(Sir Robert Peel). He spoke of Don 
Miguel as being the free choice of the 
Portuguese people. ‘That certainly was 
not the case; for he was imposed upon 
them by the presence of an English army. 
Having solemnly taken an oath to be faith- 
ful to his niece, the young Queen of Por- 

tugal, he came to England, where he was 
received as Regent, acting in her name ; 
and here he repeated the pledge of his 
fidelity and allegiance. No sooner did 
he leave this country, on his return to 


Relations with 


Portugal with that oath yet upon his lips, | 


than he violated this most solemn pledge, 
by putting out of place all the firm friends 
of the Constitution which he had sworn to 
uphold, and by making his arrangements 
with deliberation and forethoug ht, and | 
adding cruelty to perjury to usurp the 
throne, which he had so recently bound 
himself to preserve for his lawful sovereign. 
He then completed his crimes by seating 
himself on the throne of his niece. 
was no one who had the hardihood in that 
House to call himself the defender of such | 
a wretch, but he (Mr. O’Connell) would 
ask the House and the nation, whether, if 
this Motion should be carried, every friend 
of Don Miguel out of that House would 
not triumph at its success? Yes, it would 
be a source of triumph and of congratula- 
tion to the friends and adherents of that 
** perjured monster,” as he had been called 
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in the French Chamber, who had robbed 
his niece of her just rights, had trampled 
on the liberties of his country, and had 
steeped the streets of Lisbon in blood. 
Was itto place such a wretch, a second 
Nero, on the throne of Portugal, that the 
people of that country had made that 
brave struggle against the arms of Na- 
poleon which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir George Murray) had dwelt upon in 
such eloquent terms of admiration and of 
praise? Surely the brave men that then 
fought against the French invader little 
expected that a few years would see their 
country under the sway of such a creature 
as Don Miguel. No one, he repeated, 
had had the hardihood in that House to 
stand forward and avow himself the de- 
fender of such a bloody despot, and yet 
such was the virulence of party spirit, that 
although no man ventured to raise a voice 
in his defence, they were willing to give a 
vote for the maintenance of the power of 
one of the vilest wretches in existence. 
Lord Sandon was anxious to state the 
different grounds from those taken by the 
last two ‘speakers, upon which he should 
vote against the Motion. He must say, 
that whatever feelings Gentlemen might 
entertain, he did not think it becoming 
the character of that House that such lan- 
guage as had been heard should be applied 
to foreign sovereigns. Neither could he 
follow his hon. and learned friend, the At- 
torney General, in his warlike propensi- 
ties. He did not think that the subjects 
of any State should be authorized to take 
up arms against their fellow-creatures, 
| without any other cause or motive than 
| their martial spirit, unless sanctioned by 
| the supreme authority of the country. He 
| did not wish the warlike spirit of the in- 
| habitants of this country to be encouraged 
by what had not inaptly been called a free 
‘trade in war. He was sure Gentlemen on 
| the side of the House on which he was 
(the Ministerial) would agree upon this 
| point with the late Mr. Fox, whose ex- 
pression was, that he preferred the worst 
\of all peace to the best of all war. He 
| did not, therefore, agree with the Attorney 
|General, that it was proper to allow the 
| subjects of this country to make war upon 
others whenever they might find occasion. 
He could not approve of “the extremities to 
which the French government had gone 
in seizing the Portuguese fleet. But, at 
the same time, the present Government of 
England had many difficulties to deal 
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with, which rendered it hard for them to 
know where to draw aline. He, there- 
fore, could not agree to the present Motion 
for papers, knowing, as he did, the full 
meaning of such motions on a question 
like this. He had been ten years a Mem- 
ber of that House, and was too old a bird 
to be caught by such chaff. The effect 
of carrying the Motion would be the ex- 
pression of a general dissent on the part 
of that House from the foreign policy of 
the Government. In this he was not 
prepared to join; for, although he saw 
here and there faults, yet, considering the 
difficulties they had had to encounter, he 
could not come to such a vote. 

Mr. Courtenay was too sensible of the 
indulgence he had experienced in a former 
part of the evening and too well con- 
tented with the state in which the debate 
had been left, especially by his right hon. 
friend (Sir Robert Peel) to feel himself at 
liberty to allude to any topics that had 
arisen out of this debate, except those 
which fairly called upon him for an an- 
swer. The object of his Motion had been 
misrepresented throughout the debate. 
More exaggeration, in any statements 
delivered in this House, never occurred 
than was employed by the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord Palmerston), when he said 
that this Motion had had for its object the 
consideration ofthe whole system of foreign 
policy pursued by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
He would venture to say, that not one 
word of his speech bore upon any part of 
that policy, except so far-as regarded 
Portugal; and even with respect to our 
policy towards Portugal, tle Motion affrm- 
ed nothing, except a disposition to pre- 
‘serve a strict neutrality. After the 
speeches from hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House that evening, the 
necessity of coming to some vote upon 
the subject of neutrality appeared to him 
more pressing than ever. He thought the 
words of the King’s Speech, of which he 
had already complained, justified his sus- 
picions that neutrality was not the line of 
policy contemplated by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. And although the Secretary for 
Ireland had made a declaration in favour 
of neutrality, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had carefully abstained from it. 
In answer to the observation of the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland, he begged 
to observe, that the right hon. Secre- 
tary was mistaken in supposing that he 
was aware that this Motion would not 
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be granted. He did not think so; and 
most assuredly he would not withdraw it. 
But he wished it to be taken for what it 
was meant; that was to say, a motion for 
further information, and nothing more. 
When the noble Viscount (Palmerston), 
made a similar motion on a former occa- 
sion, he did not require Parliament to pro- 
nounce an opinion, but only called for 
papers. * In the same spirit he now pro- 
posed his Motion; and he hoped that not 
a very small minority would be found to 
agree in sentiment with him upon a sub- 
ject so essential to the peace, prosperity, 





and security of the country. 
The House divided: Ayes 139; Noes 


274— Majority 135. 
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Lanptorp’s Ricut or Hypornec 
(Scortanp.)] Mr. Gillon, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
Landlords’ Right of Hypothec, observed, 
that the law of Hypothec was familiar to 
hon. Members from Scotland, and also 
the case which had drawn the public at- 
tention particularly to that law, and to its 
inadequacy to the existing state of the 
country. The law had worked well in 


‘remote periods, when agriculture was 


comparatively in its infancy, but was found, 
in iis present shape, unsuited to what he 
was happy to say was the greatly in- 
creased commerce and improved agricul- 
ture of that part of the kingdom. The 
effect of the law had undoubtedly been to 
create a confidence and mutual security 
between the landlord and tenant highly 
advantageous to the interests of both. 
Since the decision of the case, however, to 
which he had alluded, purchasers found 
themselves in a state of insecurity—an in- 
security which must either continue, or 
the sales must be effected in a manner de- 
trimetttal to the interests of all parties, 
and which would operate as an indirect 
The object, therefore, was, 
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to frame a law which, while it should 
maintain that wholesome confidence which 
had existed between the landlord and 
tenant, should afford to the purchasers of 
farm produce that* reasonable security to 
which they were entitled. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, before whom the case had come to 
which he had alluded, had brought in, in 
another place, a bill to amend the law of 
Hypothec, but numerous petitions had 
been presented from almost every agricul- 
tural county in Scotland, representing that 
change as too sudden and sweeping. Lord 
Belhaven had subsequently introduced a 
bill on this subject, but, from the sudden 
dissolution of Parliament, that bill had 
dropped. He had in some points followed 
the bill of that noble Lord ; in another he 
adopted a different course—he had sub- 
stituted intimation in place of registra- 
tion, as therein proposed. The reasons 
for this change, which he had adopted 
after anxious inquiry among the parties 
interested on both sides, were threefold. 
First, it appeared to him hard to force the 
tenant to go to market when he might 
dispose of his produce without leaving his 
farm. Secondly, that it opened a wide 
door for fraud to the tenant, by making 
the sales and registrationsin a distant part 
of the country; and, thirdly, that this 
register would be held merely as a cata- 
logue of names of tenants whose credit 
was doubtful. He had been assured of 
the valuable advice and assistance of that 
noble Lord in promoting a wholesome mo- 
dification of the law. His object was, that 
ample time should be afforded for the con- 
sideration of his proposition by every class 
of persons in Scotland who were to be af- 
fected by its operation. He had ventured, 
as a landholder of Scotland, and of course 
deeply interested in the security of that 
class, to propose a measure which he hoped 
would be found, at the same time, not in- 
compatible with the interests of others. 

Leave given, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in. 


POPP FPDP TOPO — 


WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 10, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of FINGALL, 
from the Inhabitants of Dunsany and Killeen, and Skreen 
and Rathfigh, in favour of Parliamentary Reform, and for 
an increased Number of Members for Ireland, and from 
the Roman Catholic Inhabitants of Stabannon, for an 
alteration in the Tithe System. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 10, 1832. 


MinuTEs.] New Member sworn. Sir JoHN Hosnouss, 
Re-elected for Westminster. 

Bills brought in. By Mr. Sprine Rice, for raising a Sum 
of Money by Exchequer-bills for the Service of the year 
1832, for continuing certain Duties on Personal Estates, 
Offices, and Pensions, for the Service of the year 1852, 
to apply certain Sums, called Transfers of Aids, to the 
Service of the year 1832, and to authorize the payment of 
a Sum for the Erection of Public Buildings at Liverpool. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, of 
the quantity of Foreign and Colonial Wheat, and the Duty 
paid thereon, entered for Home Consumption, during the 
year 1831, and the quantity of each remaining in Ware- 
house, on the 1st of January, 1852, and the total quantity 
Imported during the year 1851; of the Number of Half 
Pay Officers employed in Civil Departments, and the 
Amount of their respective Salaries:—On the Motion of 
Mr. Hume, an Account of all the Buildings in the Royal 
Parks, and all other Houses and Buildings belonging to 
the Public, with the Names of the Occupiers, and whether 
they are charged to the Assessed Taxes or Parochial Rates; 
of the Number of Cases decided by each of the Sheriffs 
Depute in Scotland during the last five years; of the Num- 
ber of Cases decided in the Court of Session between Ist 
January, 1828, and Ist January, 1831; and of the Salaries, 
Fees, and Emoluments of the Judges and Officers of the 
Court, and the Sums of Money employed in the Repair of 
the Buildings in each of the years 1850, and 1831; of the 
Number of District Surveyors and their Names, Dates 
of Appointments, and Emoluments, of the Number of New 
Buildings erected in each district, and of the Number of 
Informations filed, and Sureharges made:—On the Mo- 
tion of Mr. Sraniey, of the Name of every Parish in 
Ireland, in which an Agreement had been made under the 
Composition Act, distinguishing Tithes held by Ecclesi- 
astical, or Lay Impropriators, and the Amount of Compo- 
sition in each case: —On the Motion of Sir Ggorece CLERK, 
a Statement of the Receipt and Expenditure of the Royal 
Navy, between Ist January, and 31st December, 1831, 
and the like Account of Money Voted by Parliament, and 
Expended for Victualling the Navy. 

Petitions presented. By Lord ALtHorp, from a Friendly 
Benefit Society, Newport, Isle of Wight, for Amendment 
of the Act 10th George 4th:—By Mr. Hunt, from the 
Cotton Spinners of Preston, in favour of the Bill for 
Limiting the Labour of Children in Factories. 


Laspourn or CHILDREN IN Facrto- 
ries.| Mr, Strickland presented Peti- 
tious from persons employed in the woollen 
manufactures, and from 5,000 of the in- 
habitants of Halifax, in favour of the pro- 
posed Bill for limiting the labour of chil- 
dren employed in mills and factories, The 
petitioners stated, that the present system 
of labour by children was carried to such 
an extent as to be totally destructive to 
their health, happiness, and morals. He 
would not attempt to harrow up the feel- 
ings of the House by detailing the sorrows 
and distresses to which these children had 
been long subject. ‘These would be fully 
explained, when they were called upon to 
discuss the Bill to which this petition 
referred ; and he would content himself 
on the present occasion by asking whether 
any man of common sense and humanity 
could endure to hear it stated, without 
feeling himself called on to remedy it, that 
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unhappy children were closely confined at 
work thirteen or fourteen hours consecu- 
tively, without obtaining time to take that 
food and rest which nature required. He 
was, however, happy to think that this evil 
could be remedied without the limitation 
of the hours of labour being injurious to 
the manufacturer. The Bill that his hon. 
friend was to bring forward, would tend to 
revive that kindly feeling between the 
master and operative which was in danger 
of being totally destroyed, if some measure 
was not introduced to protect the children 
of the latter, combinations would be formed 
among the workmen for their own pro- 
tection, and the most serious consequences 
would ensue to the peace and welfare of 
the manufacturing districts. 

Mr. John Wood said, he perfectly con- 
curred in the necessity and policy of the 
House interfering to protect those who 
were unable to protect themselves ; but, 
at the same time, he wished that the Bill 
should be referred toa Select Committee 
where all parties could be heard, and the 
House could legislate on its report without 
having their feelings wrought on by the 
‘detail of sufferings, which might be 
brought forward by those hoa. Members 
who advocated the Bill. 

Mr. Hunt said, the petitioners felt the 
evils which other people only talked about, 
and their prayer was, that the House 
would pass the Bill forthwith without any 
further reference to the proceedings of a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. O'Connell feared, from what he 
had heard, that those persons expected 
hereafter to receive their present full 
wages, for the comparatively few hours 
during which it was intended they should 
henceforth work. This no doubt was an 
erroneous supposition, which ought not 
to remain uncontradicted, for it was evi- 
dent the masters could only pay for the 
work actually done, and he had, therefore, 
felt it proper to make this observation with 
a view to remove such an impression. 
He hoped, consequently, that hon. Mem- 
bers would do all in their power to prevent 
the extension of an opinion which was so | 
much at variance with all equity or fair- 
ness. 

Mr. Benett observed, if they were to 
realize the expectations of these persons, 
the consequence would be a pecuniary loss 
to the manufacturers in some respects ; 
but it would be a great gain to them in 
others; and he agreed with the hon. mem- 
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ber for Preston, (Mr. Hunt) that it was not 
right that the delay of a Select Committee 
should be interposed, while the severity of 
the work of these children was continued 
with all its attendant cruelty. He, really, 
could not suppose that any pecuniary loss 
of the manufacturers was to be put in 
competition with the sacrifice of the health 
and morals of these children. 

Mr. Strickland begged to state, in an- 
swer to the observations of the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry, that he had 
had various communications with the 
operatives upon the subject, and had 
informed them that they must not expect 
to receive the same wages as they now 
did, if their hours of working were re- 
duced. He was bound to add, that these 
persons had done themselves very great 
credit by the manner in which they had 
received this intimation ; their only feeling 
had been this: “ Wesubmit to what may 
be proposed, only protect our children.” 
As to the propriety of this subject being 
again sent to a Select Committee, if the 
hon. member for Preston (Mr. Wood) 
thought that any important or essential be- 
nefit could be derived from, perhaps, the 
two years’ labour of a Committee, he was 
then bound to show that there were good 
reasons for adopting such a course. But 
he was quite persuaded, that if hon. Mem 
bers would take the trouble of referring to 
the mass of evidence which had already 
been obtained, they would be convinced 
that any alterations which it might be 
necessary to make in the Bill, could be 
done as readily by a Committee of the 
whole House, as by a Select Committee 
up-stairs. 

Mr. Sadler begged to remark, as the 
hon, and learned Gentleman had adverted 
to a misapprehension under which he 
apprehended these persons labour, that 
there existed nothing of the kind. There 
was one thing which they hoped would 
never occur, namely, a lower rate of wages 
than what they now received. It was pos- 
sible that in future this rate of wages might 
be lower; but he knew they would prefer 
that reduced compensation, and readily 
submit to that loss, rather than their chil- 
dren should be over-worked and destroyed 
as at present; but he had yet to learn 
when the system of over-working children 
was given up, that the employer’s profits 
were to be necessarily diminished. He was 
rather disposed to think that there might 
be a doubt, whether, by following up a 
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humane enactment to restrict the hours of 
work, it might not add to the profits of 
the most extensive manufacturers. But, 
he would not enter into the subject further 
than to observe, that he had been before 
numerous meetings, some of them attended 
by 20,000 individuals, when the question 
had been broadly put to them—namely, 
“will you consent to a diminution of 
wages?” The unanimous reply was, that 
they would abide by the provisions of any 
legislative enactment which should remove 
the present evils. They declared, at the 
same time, that they would overlook all 
pecuniary considerations, rather than sa- 
crifice (as had been sacrificed in but too 
many instances) the existence of their 
children. There was no doubt that these 
persons had thought and reflected a great 
deal on this subject, and that they were 
justified in demanding an improvement in 
the law. 

Mr. Hume said, the hon. Member spoke 
as if no other person but himself had any 
regard to the interests of humanity. He 
appeared to dread the suggestion of the 
hon. member for Preston, who said, “‘ Do 
not decide too hastily, in a matter in 
which the whole of the manufacturing 
interest of the country is concerned, but 
refer it to a Select Committee upstairs.” 
It was to be recollected that the proposed 
Bill was not of the same character with 
former ones, for it included in its opera- 
tion, all manufactories; and would any 
man say, that all manufactures were 
equally unhealthy? Or that all mills 
ought to be placed under the same regu- 
lations with respect to the hours of work ? 
When the hon. Member talked about 
wages, and asked whether they were to 
be lowered, he forgot that this question 
involved the consideration whether these 
people could obtain any wages at all. He 
had received letters from various persons 
upon this subject, which proved that the 
most extensive inquiry ought to be insti- 
tuted. These opinions were held by persons 
as much disposed to attend to the calls 
of humanity as any other individuals 
whatever. He saw many serious objec- 
tions to the limitation of the ages of 
persons engaged in certain employments 
about mills, and he must therefore entreat 
the attention of Government to this sub- 
ject. The House must be, however, aware 
of the intense anxiety which pervaded the 
country upon the subject. If they at- 
tempted to legislate hastily, the conse- 
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quence would be, applications out of 
number would be made, and an immense 
deal of time would be taken up in fruitless 
discussions. The best way to consult the 
interests of humanity was to send this 
Bill into a Committee, where the question 
could be properly discussed. He would 
yield to no man in the desire to see the 
morals and health of children properly 
attended to, but they were not justified in 
hearing only one side of the question; the 
suggestion of the hon. member for Preston 
deserved therefore the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. Benett denied, that the manufac- 
turing interest of this country was likely 
to be destroyed by interference in this 
case. These helpless children possessed a 
title to reckon upon their especial care ; 
and it must be also remembered that 
adults would not work so many hours a 
day as these poor children were compelled 
todo. The hardship of young children 
standing at work for eight hours together 
without any intermission was intolerable. 
It was in vain to talk of the parents of 
these children~being content to allow of 
such a system,—they had no power in the 
case. Was it to be conceived that any 
parents could tolerate their children being 
worked for unlimited hours, and employed 
in a manner wholly destructive of their 
health if they could prevent it? He was 
quite certain, too, that the masters who 
employed these children did not wish to be 
instrumental in the destruction of a portion 
of the younger part of the human race. 
There was, however, an excessive compe- 
tition, with a fatal necessity for them to 
procure as much work for as little money 
as possible, which the proposed measure 
might do away. If, indeed, the manu- 
factures of the kingdom could only be 
supported by means which were opposed 
to every principle of humanity, then they 
had better be done away with altogether. 
He had no objection to the matter being 
referred to a Select Committee, if any fair 
ground could be shewn for such a pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. O'Connell presumed that the delu- 
sion to which he had before adverted 
existed, for the hon. Member had thrown 
out a sort of opinion that wages should 
not be lowered; and he seemed to infer 
that though the hours of labour were to 
be diminished, the same wages ought to 
be given. But it was clearly absurd to 
expect that the same wages would be 
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given for eight hours work, as was given for 
sixteen. He was decidedly in favour of 
the principle of the Bill ; but he wished it 
to be perfectly understood, that the wages 
for a diminished term of labour could only 
be paid for at the same rate, by the hour 
or piece, as was now given. 

Mr. Robinson remarked, when it was 
asserted that parents had no power to 
protect their children, it only showed they 
were suffering from those overwhelming 
difficulties under which the whole com- 
monalty were suffering, and he feared that 
no legislative provision to limit the hours 
of labour would reach the extremity of the 
evil, but the proposed Bill was a measure 
of humanity, and it should therefore have 
his support. 

Mr. Dixon said, there was a clause in 
the Bill, which enacted, that no person 
under twenty-one years of age should be 
allowed to work during certain hours of 
the night; that would have the effect of 
preventing competition, and the conse- 
quences would be to throw many young 
men out of employment at that particular 
time of life when they were best able to 
labour. They would probably then acquire 
bad habits, which would continue the re- 
mainder of their lives. He thought it was 
evident this provision required alteration, 
and he trusted, therefore, the Bill would be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman agreed with 
the hon. Member, that such a provision in 
the Bill must be modified ; he was favour- 
able to the intention of limiting the hours 


of working children, but to them only the | 


operation of the Bill ought to be confined. 

Mr. Hunt allowed, that lads of eighteen 
were competent to take care of themselves, 
and that no enactment was required in 
their behalf, but the case was different 
with children. No wholesomeness of 
employment could make up for the cruelty 
of compelling children under ten years of 
age, to work twelve or thirteen hours 
without intermission. 

Petition to be printed. 


Mancuester Meetina, 1832.] Mr. 
Hunt presented a Petition from Nathan 
Broadhurst and Edward Curran, who had 
been arrested, and were now in custody, 
for having attended a public meeting at 
Manchester, held on a Sunday, to petition 
the King to remit the punishment. of the 
men sentenced to death at Nottingham. 
As persons in higher rank were in the 
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habit of meeting on Sunday, and as his 
Majesty’s Privy Council was even in the 
habit of assembling for the despatch of 
business on Sundays, he was at a loss to 
know how the Meeting of the petitioners 
on that day of the week—the only one 
which they had at their own disposal— 
could be considered as an offence. These 
individuals were attending to be called as 
witnesses on a trial which he had insti- 
tuted against a public journal for an 
atrocious libel on him, when they were 
arrested in Court and conveyed to prison. 
He thought that the petition demanded 
the particular attention of the Government. 

Lord Althorp said, that, as the peti- 
tioners had been apprehended, and would 
be tried in due course of law, he could not 
think that the Government or the House 
would be warranted in interfering in their 
case. 

Mr. Hunt said, that was small satisfac- 
tion to two poor men who stated their 
only offence to be attending a meeting on 
a Sunday. Who was to pay them for 
their loss of time, or how could they obtain 
redress, if they were acquitted of the 
charges preferred against them @ 

Mr. O'Connell said, if these persons 
were committed for trial, they would be 
entitled to a copy of the warrant for their 
committal. ‘The charge preferred against 
them must appear on the face of that do- 
cument; he, therefore, could hardly be- 
lieve it possible they could have been 
committed merely for meeting ona Sun- 
day, if that was the only charge they 
would be acquitted of course. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Arrarn at Mawncuester, 1819.] 
Lord Althorp said that, since he had been 
a Member of the House, he had always 


, considered it to be his duty never to refuse 


to present any petition of a respectable 
character which might be placed in his 
hands. Acting upon that principle, he 
had now to present one, in the prayer of 
which he could not concur. The language 
in which the petitioners expressed their 
wishes was undoubtedly, in many passages, 
very strong, though not stronger, he be- 
lieved, than the terms in which the House 
had on many occasions allowed itself to 
be addressed. One of the passages was, 
“ They have heard with horror and indig- 
nation that Mr. Hulton, of Hulton, who 
was one of the Magistrates in August, 
1819, has, in some correspondence which 
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has been printed, spoken of the frightful | who had endeavoured to bring the conduct 
deeds done at Manchester as meritorious, | of the Magistrates before a Jury of their 


and even dared to threaten the town with | countrymen. 


He gave his strenuous sup- . 


similar occurrences.” Whether such a_/ port, therefore, to the prayer of the petition. 
petition should be printed, was, of course, | 


a matter of discretion with the House. 
certainly was not his intention to make 
any motion to that effect himself. The 


petition was agreed to at a meeting held | 
at Cropper-street, Manchester, but it bore | 
only the signature of Mr. Samuel Hewett, | 


the Chairman. 


that an inquiry might be instituted into | 


the proceedings which occurred at Man- | 


chester in August, 1819, when the lives of 
many individuals were lost. With that 
prayer he could not concur. At this dis- 
tance of time he believed that further in- 
quiry into that unfortunate circumstance 
would serve only to rake up and renew 


old feelings of political animosity, without | 


affording the means of promoting the ends 
of justice; therefore, although he had 
moved for inquiry shortly after the cir- 
cumstance had occurred, he hoped he 
should not be considered inconsistent if 
he were opposed to it after a lapse of 
twelve years. 

Mr. John Wood said, that he had heard 
the remarks made by the noble Lord with 
very considerable pain. He knew that a 
great proportion of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Lancashire felt that some 
inquiry ought to be instituted. ‘The blood 
shed on that day ought not to be forgotten 
until it was atoned for. As no inquiry had 
taken place at the time, he could not re- 
gard it as an unreasonable request that 
some investigation should be made now, 
when the sentiments of so many persons 
continued to be so strongly directed to the 
subject, and an opinion prevailed that 
injustice had triumphed. It was never 
too late to do justice. The public atten- 
tion had been recently excited on the sub- 
ject by a correspondence which had been 
published, by which it appeared that some 
of the actors in the fatal and disgraceful 
transaction of August, 1819, yet dared to 
avow the part which they had taken in it. 
What wonder, then, that the feelings of 
the friends of the dead should be aroused ? 
The noble Lord seemed to apprehend that 
evidence could not be procured to make 
out a case, but he knew many individuals 





Its object was, to pray | 


Mr. Hunt agreed with his hon. colleague, 


It | that there was no reason why the subject 


should not now be inquired into. It was 
one which rankled to this day in the breast 
of the people of Manchester. That the 
affair had occurred twelve years ago was 
no answer to the demand for inquiry. 
Governor Wall had been executed for 
murder twenty years after the commission 
of the crime. Until the matter had been 
investigated, he would never call what had 


|occurred at Manchester anything less 


than acool, deliberate murder. Let there 
be an inquiry, and let it be shown that the 
authorities were not to blame, and he 
would never open his lips again on the 
subject. le would engage to procure 
ample evidence, if an opportunity was 
afforded, of instituting an impartial inquiry. 
There would never be peace and content- 
ment in the manufacturing districts until 
satisfaction was obtained. To call the 
attention of the House to the subject, was, 
he believed, one of the principal reasons 
of his having been sent there by his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Hume said, if the law placed no 
limit on the time at which a single murder 
might be inquired into, there ought not to 
be any limit to the time at which wholesale 
murder might be prosecuted. To stifle 
inquiry, when it was said, that it could be 
proved that murder had been committed, 
was to aid the injustice of those who were 
implicated. He remembered, as if it 
were but yesterday, the means which were 
adopted to prevent the bringing forward 
of evidence at the inquests on the occa- 
sion in. question. He was satisfied that, 
in the future history of this country, the 
Oldham inquest would always be consi- 
dered as a most disgraceful transaction. 
It appeared to him also, from the corre- 
spondence recently printed in the news- 
papers, that Mr. Hulton triumphed in the 
proceedings of that day—proceedings 
which ought to call up none but painful 
recollections, He trusted that the noble 
Lord would alter his mind, and would 
allow an inquiry to take place at the pre- 
sent period, when there was comparatively 


who were prepared to substantiate most | little excitement. If inquiry was prevented 
important facts relating to that transac- | by the exercise of power at the time, it 


tion. 


He felt strongly on the subject, for | was monstrous to refuse inquiry when an 
he had formerly been one of those persons |! opportunity offered for prosecuting it 
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without impediment. Inquiry was desi- 
rable, were it only to impress upon the 
minds of persons in authority, that, how- 
ever long a pericd might elapse after the 
commission of an offence, their conduct 
would not escape investigation. 

Lord Milton would have been very glad 
if the subject could have been effaced from 
the minds of the people of Manchester ; 
but he was not surprised that it was not 
so, and that those whose relations and 
friends fell on the day in question, should 
preserve a vivid remembrance of the fact. 
He regretted the revival of the subject, 
but he was far from saying that his mind 
was made up against inquiry; for of this 
he was persuaded, that if ever there was 
an occurrence calculated to effect a sepa- 
ration of the lower classes of the commun- 
ity from the higher, the conduct of the 
Magistrates at Manchester at the period in 
question, and the conduct of the House of 
Commons afterwards, had that tendency. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Hertrorp Appress To THE KinG.] 
Lord Althorp had moved the Order of the 
Day for going into Committee on the Re- 
form Bill, when 

Mr. Duncombe rose, and begged to 
apologize to the House for delaying them 
from at once proceeding to the Order of 
the Day; but he had to represent to that 
House a grievance of a very serious kind, 
which had been sustained by a number of 
his Majesty’s subjects. He had given no- 
tice of his intention to present a petition 
on the subject, but the time of the even- 
ing had passed at which he could do so. 
If the petition had been only a petition in 
favour of the Reform Bill, he would not 
have trespassed upon the attention of the 
House by any observations respecting it, 
but it was one of a more extensive nature, 
It related to an address purporting to be 
from the county of Hertford, and which 
had been carried down to Brighton with 
great pomp and ceremony, and presented 
to his Majesty by two noble individuals— 
Lords Salisbury and Verulam. That ad- 
dress was doubly insulting, as it was a 
gross fraud both on his Majesty and the 
county. He could, if he pleased, speak 
of the bribes and threats which had been 
used in order to procure signatures to it ; 
but he would for the present merely refer 
to what the petitioners on whose behalf he 
spoke, had said. The petitioners then 
stated, that last year they had addressed 
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his Majesty in favour of Reform, and that 
this year another address to the King had 
been circulated amongst them, and sent 
to their houses, through one Andrewes, an 
Attorney, which address congratulated 
the King on the rejection of the Reform 
Bill, and thanked his Majesty for not 
having made Peers to ensure that object. 
This Andrewes, however, had represented 
it to the petitioners as an address to his 
Majesty to pass the Reform Bill, and for 
a repeal of the assessed taxes. The pe- 
titioners further stated, that they were 
most anxious for the passing of the Re- 
form Bill; that there had been no change 
in their minds; and that if they were to 
express any opinion with respect to his 
Majesty’s prerogative, it would be, that it 
could not be better exercised than in for- 
warding the Reform Bill now before the 
House. This was what the petition stated, 
and he would now, with the permission of 
the House, shortly advert to the address 
into which the petitioners had been en- 
trapped. The address bore the usual 
commencement of Anti-reform documents, 
and it pretended to come from the nobility, 
gentry, and clergy of the county of Hert- 
ford. It began with the usual jargon of 
the Anti-reformers calling the Bill a revo- 
lutionary measure, and denouncing politi- 
cal unions. To this part of it in particu- 
lar the petitioners expressly objected, 
namely, where it stated, ‘‘ that they offered 
their humble thanks to his Majesty for 
resisting the creation of new Peers, for 
the purpose of passing the Reform Bill, 
thereby annihilating”—mark this—“ that 
House, and utterly destroying, by such an 
exercise of the royal prerogative, that happy 
balance under which this country had so 
long flourished.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the hon. 
Member, ‘‘so long flourished, and finely, 
iudeed, we had flourished!” This was 
the deception the petitioners complained 
of, and though the country might have 
flourished with and for the few real address- 
ers, he would ask, were these few indivi- 
duals to tell the King not to exercise his 
prerogative? Were they to ask the King 
to refuse the creation of new Peers, when 
the whole country was asking for it? He 
would beg to ask the Gentlemen opposite, 
who cheered, whether they would presume 
to say this would not be a constitutional 
exercise of the King’s prerogative, when it 
was for the country’s welfare; or whether 
they meant it would only be exercised 
constitutionally, when it was for the benefit 
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of them and their circle? If this was their 
opinion, much as he respected some of them 
in private life, he must nevertheless say, that 
he looked upon Blackstone and Locke as 
higher constitutional authorities than the 
Marquis of Salisbury and Lord Verulam ; 
and believing, that without it the Peers 
would reject the Bill, he earnestly hoped 
that his Majesty would exercise his pre- 
rogative for the good of the country, and 
make as many Peers as were necessary for 
that object. There was precedent for it 
in the reign of Queen Anne, as advised by 
the Earl of Oxford. Perhaps he might be 
told, that Lord Oxford was impeached. 
But what became of that impeachment ? 
That which must be the fate of all im- 
peachments proceeding from factious mo- 
tives—Lord Oxford was honourably and 
unanimously acquitted. In the reign of 
George Ist, a bill had been brought in to 
limit the number of Peers. Thank God, 
that bill was rejected ; and now the coun- 
try would experience the benefit of the 
rejection. In the address of which the 
petitioners justly complained, it was stated 
that “ the King had magnanimously with- 
stood the pressing solicitations of his 
Ministers to create Peers.” He (Mr. Dun- 
combe) most emphatically denied that 
such was the fact. His assertion was at 
least as good as that of the address, and 
would, in the sequel, be found to be more 
correct than hon. Members who cried 
‘“Oh” were willing to believe. He repeat- 
ed that his Majesty had not withstood the 
opinions of his responsible advisers, that 
it was necessary to create Peers, for he 
had armed his Ministers with power to 
carry into full efficiency the national mea- 
sure of Reform. And he would tell those 
Ministers, if they did not exercise that 
power with prompt energy, they would 
justly incur the indignation of the coun- 
try, and deserve impeachment. He had 
no doubt, however, that, knowing the se- 
rious responsibility to which they would 
otherwise subject themselves, Ministers 
would do their duty, notwithstanding the 
pomp and dignity with which the address 
was presented by Lords Salisbury and Ve- 
rulam to the King at Brighton—the one 
noble Lord, he presumed, being necessary 
to the presentation of the petition, and 
the other to the expounding its strange 
doctrines—the petitioners were ready to 
prove, ai the Bar of that House, that never 
was there a more gross attempt to deceive 
his Majesty and the public ag to the feel- 
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ings of the county of Hertford in reference 
to Reform, than the address to which their 
signatures were fraudulently obtained. 
Mr. Mackinnon was not acquainted with 
the noble Marquis whom the hon. Mem- 
ber had just gone out of his way toasperse ; 
and he was persuaded the House would 
not take their estimate of that nobleman’s 
character from the representations of the 
hon. Gentleman; but it so happened that 
he was acquainted with some facts con- 
nected with the petition from Hertford, 
which he begged leave to state to the 
House, as they completely exonerated 
Lord Salisbury from any participation in 
the conduct complained of. The hon. 
Member said, that theaddress was couched 
‘in the usual jargon of the Anti-reform- 
ers;” but he would tell the hon. Member, 
in return.to that remark, that the “ usual 
jargon” of the advocates of the Reform 
Bill was to abuse, and, if possible, intimi- 
date every nobleman, gentleman, and other 
respectable individuals who had the man- 
liness to state his opinions. In order to 
exculpate the respectable solicitor whose 
name had been mentioned, he would read 
a letter which he had that day received 
from that Gentleman, whose character 
would bear the strictest investigation ; and 
that letter would show that neither Lord 
Salisbury nor Mr, Andrewes was liable to 
the imputations which had been cast upon 
them. The letter was as follows :— 


‘“‘ My dear Sir, —Mr. Duncombe, the member 
for Hertford, has given notice of his inteution 
to present, this evening, a petition from certain 
freeholders of Herts, in favour of the Reform 
Bill and complaining that their signatures 
were fraudulently obtained to an address lately 
presented to his Majesty against Reform and 
a creation of Peers. I understand that I am 
one of the persons said to have improperly ob- 
tained signatures (at Barnet), and I shall feel 
much obliged by your -making the following 
statement to the House of Commons on the 
presentation of such petition. Some short time 
since I procured signatures at Barnet to an 
Address tohis Majesty, against Political Unions, 
for a constitutional Reform, and against the 
creation of new Peers. Several persons signed 
the Address. Six of them—namely, Merewea- 
ther, an ironmonger; Rolph, a baker: Thim- 
bleby, a pawnbroker ; Salmon, a coach master ; 
Weslake, a watch maker; and Mr. Thomas 
Sears, a butcher—have now, at the instance of 
a person ofthe name of Dell, signed a paper, 
stating that I deceived them as to the purport 
of the Address, and told them that it was to get 
the Assessed Taxes taken off. Now, I do most 
solemnly declare {and am ready to do so upon 
oath), that I distinctly acquainted the five first 
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named persons with the real nature and pur- 
port of the Address ; and that I never mention- 
ed or alluded to the Assessed Taxes in my in- 
terview with those persons. With respect to 
Mr. Sears, the following circumstances occur- 
red :—Mr. Sears is almost a next-door neigh- 
bour, and a very excellent client and well- 
wisher of mine. I called upon him with the 
Address, and, in joke, asked him, if he would 
like the Assessed Taxes taken off. I then 
asked him to sign the parchment which I had 
in my hand. He was about to do so, when I 
told him he had better read it. He replied, 
that ‘He didn’t care what it was, that he would 
sign any-thing, and particularly if it was to 
hang the lawyers.’ Mr. Sears will state that 
what passed in regard to the Assessed Taxes, 
was in joke, and not for the purpose of de- 
ceiving him. Dell is a political enthusiast ; 
and has, from his assailing, jeering, and annoy- 
ing the six mentioned individuals, and taking 
advantage of the occurrence with Sears, ob- 
tained their signatures to the paper repudiating 
the address. Ican prove, by the testimony of 
a respectable person, that one of the six per- 
sons who now states he was deceived, actually 
acknowledged that he had read part of the 
address; and I beg to hand you testimonials 
from several highly respectable individuals of 
the town and vicinity in which I reside, as to 
the respectability of my character, and stating 
that they do not believe I would be guilty of 
any act derogatory to the character of a man 
of honour and a gentleman. Had I been 
aware a few hours sooner of this matter being 
brought forward, I would have procured tes- 
timonials from every gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, which, I am confident, they would 
have readily given to me. I remain, my dear 
Sir, your very obedient humble servant, 
“ Aucustus Tuos. ANDREWES.” 
“To W. A. Mackinnon, Esq.” 

In corroboration of this letter, he held in 
his hand a testimonial to the excellence of 
Mr. Andrewes’s character, signed by from 
twenty-five to thirty of the most respect- 
able gentlemen in Hertford. But Mr. An- 
drewes’s vindication did not rest on this 
alone. There was a letter from the very 
individual, Sears, who now complained of 


him, and who, he might observe, cared* 


nothing about Reform, and who feigned a 
zeal for it, because the hon. member for 
Middlesex (Byng) was one of his employ- 
ers, in which Sears states—“ It is true, 
when you requested me to sign the Address 
to the King, you did not explain to me its 
purport; at the same time, I am free to 
admit, that when you mentioned the As- 
sessed Taxes, you did it jocosely, and with- 
out any intention to deceiving me, I 
might have read the Address, but I declin- 
ed doing so.” These letters, he took it, 
abundantly disproved the hon. Member’s 
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statement, founded on the complaint of 
Messrs. Sears and Co. The truth was, 
these persons cared very little about the 
Reforni Bill, while the intelligence and 
property of the county of Hertford were 
decidedly opposed to it. 

Mr. Currie only wished to bear his 
testimony to the respectability of the peti- 
tioners. 

Lord Stormont said, that those who 
vented their tirades against the opponents 
of the Bill, for causing delay, must admit, 
that, in this, as in several other instances, 
they were themselves the great offenders 
on that point. It appeared to him most 
ridiculous, that the hon. Member should 
present a petition from a man who ac- 
knowledged he had signed a petition which 
he had never read. Had the petitioners 
read the petition which they now present- 
ed? As to the charge against Mr. 
Andrewes, of going from house to house to 
obtain signatures to an address under false 
pretences—it was perfectly incredible. A 
more respectable gentleman could not be 
found ; he was well acquainted with him, 
and could take it upon him to say, that a 
more respectable man did not belong to 
his profession. That gentleman was ready 
to meet the hon. member for Hertford at 
the Bar of that House, and to bring forward 
evidence which would completely destroy 
the hon. Gentleman’s statement. The fact 
was, the petition on which that statement 
was founded, was got up by a person 
named Dell. Its allegations had, how- 
ever, been so completely disproved by the 
letter just read by the hon. member for 
Lymington, that he need not dwell upon 
them. The statement of Mr. Sear showed 
that there was no intention to deceive on 
the part of Mr. Andrewes. He had never 
said that the address was for the repeal of 
the Assessed Taxes; but had only asked 
jocosely if Mr. Sear would like to see them 
repealed. It was really a very unusual 
course for that House to enter into any 
discussion respecting an Address to the 
King. It was a matter of which it had no 
cognizance. The motive, in the present 
instance, was the impression which the 
Address had made, not only on the coun- 
try, but in a very high quarter. It had 
been received by the King with a conde- 
scension which would not have been 
shown had it contained anything disre- 
spectful to the Sovereign. He would only 
add, that a petition less entitled to credit, 
or more despicable, as considered with res 
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ference either to its motives, or to the in- 
dividuals from whom it had proceeded, 
had never been brought under the consi- 
deration of the House. 

Mr. Byng, in answer to the assertion 
made by the hon. member for Lymington, 
that the intelligence, property, and ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Hertford, were 
opposed to the Reform Bill, could take it 
upon him to state, that few freeholders or 
inhabitants of that county would willingly 
sign a petition against that Bill. He was 
persuaded not one in twenty were opposed 
to it generally. He knew that was the 
case in that district of the county in which 
Barnet was situated. With respect to the 
petitioner, Sears, of whom mention had 
been made, he thought it right to state, 
that, according to that person’s version of 
the interview between him and Andrewes, 
the conduct of the latter was not altogether 
sans reproche. Sears told him, that as he 
was in his shop on a Saturday, busy at- 
tending to his customers, Andrewes came 
in, and exclaimed, “ Pray, Sears, do you 
wish to see the Assessed Taxes repealed ?” 
‘** Oh, certainly,” answered Sears, * by all 
means.” ‘Then you have only to put 
your name to this petition, which, however, 
you had better read first.” To this Sears 
replied, “‘ 1 am now, as you see, very busy, 
and cannot spare time to read the paper; 
but I am sure you would not deceive me 
as to its import, and therefore I'll sign it 
at.once.” Another of the petitioners, Mr. 
Westlake, a watch-maker, told him that 
Andrewes played the same trick with 
him. 

Mr. Mackinnon was sure the House 
would see, that Sears’s own letter was a 
direct contradiction to the statement just 
made by the hon. member for Middlesex. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was sure that the 
House could not have a second opinion as 
to the object of the present discussion. He 
must say, without meaning the slightest 
disrespect to the hon. member for Hert- 
ford, that this was one of the most extra- 
ordinary petitions that had ever been in- 
troduced to the notice of the House. In- 
deed it could not have been admitted at 
all, if the individuals from whom it pro- 
ceeded had not contrived to insert a few 
words in it on the subject of Reform. 
Availing themselves of that stratagem, 
they had endeavoured to cast obloquy on 
two of the most respectable men in the 
country—Lord Verulam and Lord Salis- 
bury, Further, it was also perfectly evi- 
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dent that the litera scripti of Sears, the re- 
forming butcher, was a complete refutation 
of his statement to the hon, member for 
Middlesex. With respect to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Hertford, 
in reference to the policy of forcing the 
Reform Bill through the House of Lords by 
a coup de main creation of Peers, he should 
shortly have occasion to state his views of 
the subject to the House, having an im- 
portant motion with respect to Peerage 
creations on the Order List, and would 
endeavour to show that such a creation 
would be as illegal as it would be uncon- 
stitutional, and destructive of the legis- 
lative independence of the House of Lords. 
Lord Oxford’s creation of Peers, and sub- 
sequent impeachment, did not apply to the 
present case. The House of Lords at that 
time was equally divided, and, therefore, 
required only a casting voice to give a 
majority on the measure which that Mi- 
nister was anxious to carry, and had not 
pledged itself by a vote ; but, in the present 
instance, a large majority had recorded its 
emphatic rejection of the revolutionary 
Bill of the Whig Cabinet of 1831. It was 
not his intention to raise any objection to 
the reception of the petition, but this he 
did not hesitate to affirm, it had been 
brought forward principally for the pur- 
pose of casting a stigma upon two noble- 
men of unimpeachable honour and un- 
bending integrity. 

The Marquis of Chandos bore testimony 
to the good character of the gentleman 
(Mr. Andrewes) to whom the hon. mem- 
ber for Hertford had made what he cou- 
sidered rather a discourteous allusion. The 
individual whose name had been somewhat 
invidiously introduced, had resided for a 
considerable period in Buckinghamshire, 
and from his knowledge of his character 
he could undertake to say, that he would 
be entirely incapable of the dishonourable 
conduct ascribed to him. 

An. Hon. Member said, there were other 
individuals who had been imposed upon 
in a belief that they were signing a pe- 
tition against the Assessed Taxes, besides 
those whose names had been mentioned, 
He held in his hand a letter from a person 
of the name of Willatt, couched in these 
terms, ‘Mr, Andrewes applied to me to 
sign an Address to his Majesty; being 
very much engaged in business, I entirely 
forgot to read it at the time, but I was told 
by that gentleman, that it prayed the 
House of Commons to pass the Reform 
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Bill into a law without delay.” The oaly 
ground on which the House was called 
upon to doubt the assertions of the peti- 
tioners was, that the character of Mr. 
Andrewes was above suspicion, but here 
was another statement of a respectable in- 
dividual opposed to his, and the balance 
of testimony was certainly against him. 
But, to leave that part of the question, he 
must observe, that it was high time for Mi- 
nisters to advise the King to exercise his 
royal prerogative by an immediate creation 
of such a number of Peers as might be 
found necessary. This constitutional 
power was happily vested in the Crown for 
the security of the public peace, and the 
prevention of a dangerous collision be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Croker did not rise to offer any 
observations on the latter part of the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman, although 
the advice he had given could not but 
come with great weight from an _ indi- 
vidual whom, he had no doubt, the Go- 
vernment held in very high esteem and 
respect. 
new, to hear such advice given by a 
Gentleman who stood in so peculiar a 
situation with respect to his Majesty’s 
Ministers as the hon. Member; and it 
certainly did seem to him somewhat ex- 
traordinary that he should take upon him- 
self to advise them, in such strong terms 
as he had used, with respect to the very 
highest and most important exercise of 
their Ministerial duty. He did not, how- 
ever, rise for the purpose of entering into 
that part of the discussion. The argu- 
ment, such as it was, had been so com- 
pletely answered by his hon. friend, that 
it was perfectly unnecessary to dwell any 
longer upon the subject. It was, no 
doubt, a prerogative of the Crown to 
create Peers; but that, like every other 
prerogative which was given to the several 
Members of the Constitution, was liable to 
abuse, if it be pushed toa dangerous ex- 
tent, or in furtherance of improper or un- 
constitutional, or mere temporary pur- 
poses. He asserted that there was no ex- 
tremity to which the exercise of this prero- 
gative could be carried, which would be so 
dangerous, or so unconstitutional, as the 
creation of Peers to an extent like that pro- 
posed, and with the direct object of over- 
whelming and overpowering the matured 
and well-considered opinions of a deliber- 
ative assembly, and of rendering it utterly 
subservient to a mob clamour, Supposing, 
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in the course of political events—or, more 
correctly speaking, in the changing tide of 
public opinion—that, after the creation of 
these new Peers shall have been made, 
there should arise some new feeling, or 
some *re-action” in the public mind on 
this very question of Reform, which should 
coincide with that under which the Lords 
thought proper to reject the last Reform 
Bill; suppose that the House of Com- 
mons, under such an altered state of cir- 
cumstances, should find itself again op- 
posed, in opinion, to the other House of 
Parliament—enlarged, as that would be, 
by this infusion of a large body of new 
Peers—what would be the result? Why, 
the hon. Gentleman must see that it would 
be again necessary for the Ministers of the 
day to come down here and announce a 
new creation of Peers, in order to restore 
the House of Lords to its original state—to 
the tone and condition in which it was be- 
fore this first experiment on increasing its 
numbers ; and thus we should go on, from 
one majority to another, proceeding ad in- 
finitum, until the House of Lords would 
itself become a mere subservient mob— 
losing all respect with the people—losing 
all that weight in the Constitution—and 
losing all that authority with public opin- 
ion, which at present they possess, and 
which they derive only from their pecu- 
liar situation, as possessing a wholesome, 
well-balanced, and independant power and 
control, which is exercised as between 
the Crown on the one hand, and the 
people, on the other. He contended, 
that if the principle were once laid down, 
that a majority should be created in 
the House of Lords with a view to carry 
any great Ministerial measure, for the 
success of which it might be required, the 
House of Lords would, in effect, be re- 
duced to anything else but an_inde- 
pendent legislative assembly. That House 
instead of being—as it always had been, 
and as he hoped and trusted it ever would 
be—the best and wisest check upon the 
Commons House of Parliament, would 
become neither more nor less than a 
nuisance, and would be the very worst 
instrument that a tyrannical Government 
could wield, in order to forward its own 
views of policy, or promote its own par- 
ticular interests. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last read a letter, from which 
he inferred, that the statements of the 
petitioners were true. Now, that letter 
led him to a directly contrary inference, 
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namely, that the statements of the peti- | 
tioners were likely to be false; for if 
those gentlemen did, to one person, dis- 
tinctly state that the petition was for Re- 
form, and expressly for Reform, and pro- 
cured the signature of the writer by that 
first application, was it to be believed that 
they did not pursue the same course in 
other instances ? and the letter itself con- 
tained no statement of the kind alleged by 
the hon. Gentleman; the only allegation 
was, Mr. Andrewes talked about as- 
sessed taxes, and induced the petitioners 
to sign a petition, of the contents of 
which they were totally ignorant. This | 
was all matter of inference, he admitted, | 
but the letter had satisfied his mind, | 
most decidedly, that if it went to prove | 
anything at all, it went, pro tanto, to | 
contradict what they had heard of the , 
petition which was read by the hon. mem- , 
ber for Hertford. It was true, that the | 
petition presented by the hon. Member | 
concluded by expressing the wish of the | 
six petitioners for the adoption of a mea- | 
sure of Parliamentary Reform, and might | 
be very properly received at the proper | 
time as a petition for that object. But, 
he must say, that it seemed to him rather | 
singular, that the hon. Gentleman should | 
have thought fit to offer this petition to | 
the notice of the House, at a time when it | 
could not, with propriety, be received ; | 
and he has raised thereby a debate, on the | 
question of the Speaker leaving the Chair 
for the purpose of the House going into 
Committee on the Reform Bill. He must 
take the liberty of saying, that although | 
part of the petition relating to Reform 
might be received at the proper season, 
the main body of it was most improperly, 
unnecessarily, and futilely addressed to 
this House, because it complained of the 
signatures of some persons being impro- 
perly obtained—not to an address to the 
House, but to an address to the Crown. 
The natural course to be adopted, there- 
fore, by these petitioners, if they really 
wished to set themselves right, would 
have been to draw, up an address to his 
Majesty, and to have had it presented by 
the proper authorities (who, he had no 
doubt, would have carried it forward with 
great readiness, an application being made 
to them for that purpose). But was it 





matter of such extraordinary surprise, that 
four, five, or six persons should have 
signed a petition, either by accident or not, 
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never was a petition, numerously signed, 
presented to the House, in which some 
such mistakes had not been made. An 
hon. Gentleman stated the other evening, 
with respect to a petition he presented, 
that there were signatures appended to 
it which were not those of any person who 
resided in the town; and was it not 
known to the House, that, in numerous 
instances of voluminous petitions, it had 
been discovered that there were hundreds 
of names in the same hand-writing, and, 
of course, all irregular or fictitious? yet 
no one pretended to say, that those great 
petitions did not contain the signatures of 
a large number of people entitled to the 
greatest weight and consideration, merely 
because some few names were less respect- 
able, and, therefore, even granting to the 
hon. Gentleman, that there were some sig- 
natures to this petition which were not in- 
tended by the parties to be there, was that 
circumstance a sufficient reason for the 
severe comments made in this case? It 
was inevitable that mistakes of this kind 
must sometimes be made in large peti- 
tions, partly from the impossibility of 
explaining to so great a number of people 
the nature of all the details of the docu- 
ment they sign, and partly from the ig- 
norance and negligence of the parties 
themselves, who sign petitions without 
making any inquiry as to what matters or 
allegations they contain. But it certainly 
seemed to him a most unusual and unfair 
mode of proceeding, that the very indi- 
viduals who were guilty of this culpable 
carelessness, should be the parties to com- 
plain, and confessing themselves to be 
either very ignorant or very negligent, 
should erect themselves into censors on the 
conduct of their neighbours, and endea- 
vour to throw upon other men’s character, 
blame which really belonged to their own. 

The Hon. Member who had already 
spoken, denied that he stood in any pe- 
culiar relation towards Government which 
should preclude his offering them any sug- 
gestions he thought proper. 

Mr. Croker replied, that. he had merely 
meant that it would have been more ac- 
cordant with good taste, if so new a Mem- 
ber, and so very warm a friend of Govern- 
ment, had been less dictatorial and dog- 
matic in the expression of his sentiments 
on so important a subject. 

The Hon. Member felt surprised that he 
should have been taken to task by the 
hon. member for Aldborough, 
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Mr. Baring deprecated the incidental 
discussion of a question of so much deli- 
cacy and importance, on the mere an- 
nouncement that a petition was to be pre- 
sented by an hon. Member. 

Lord Ebrington objected to the course 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite had given 
to this debate, and quite agreed with the 
hon. member for Hertford as to the duty 
imposed on Ministers at a juncture like 
the present. An extensive creation of 
Peers—a larger creation than usual in 
amount—he freely allowed to be a danger- 
ous proceeding, but the defeat of the mea- 
sure of Reform was an evil of much greater 
magnitude, and, therefore, Ministers in 
his opinion, would not have been justified 
in bringing a Reform Bill again into 
that House, after one of a similar kind 
had already been defeated by the Peers, 
if they did not feel that they had power 
also to pass it through the House of Lords. 
He trusted they would exercise that power. 
He was not anxious to establish such a 
precedent, but when a measure had been 
brought forward with the approbation of 
the King, and with the good wishes of the 
people, and which had once passed that 
House by a great majority, he did feel 
that it ought not to be in any danger of 
being crushed a second time. He was 
certain that a creation would not only 
cause no danger of an impeachment of 
Ministers, but that it would be received 
with approbation and gratitude by the 
House of Commons. ‘That approbation 
and that gratitude would likewise prevail 
out of doors, not with the mere mob and 
rabble, but amongst those who—he said it 
with all respect for that House—were as 
capable of forming sound opinions as any 
who then heard him. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan wondered that the 
noble Lord, who talked so feelingly of the 
delays which desultory discussions by the 
Tories had opposed to the Reform Bill, 
that he, of all men, should have pro- 
longed an irregular conversation like the 
present, on a petition from six individuals 
in Hertfordshire. The subject he be- 
lieved in his conscience, had been thus 
needlessly obtruded upon them for no other 
purpose than to procure some strong expres- 
sion of feeling on the question of the cre- 
ation of Peers from those Members who 
were habitual supporters of the present 
Government. With respect to what had 
been stated as to Lord Oxford’s impeach- 
ment, let the House bear in mind that the 
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Peers which he had recommended to be 
created were created under a Tory Ad- 
ministration, and the impeachment was 
conducted by the Whigs, and that states- 
man admitted the act by the very terms of 
his plea to his impeachment, to have been 
a high crime and misdemeanour. He 
trusted also when this precedent was 
spoken of, that the Ministers who advised 
it would be remembered as an enemy to 
the succession of the House of Brunswick, 
and it was one of his objects by that cre- 
ation to bring back the Pretender. The 
King, he allowed, could even double the 
House of Lords by his prerogative, but 
the responsibility for the undue or extreme 
exercise of that prerogative would rest on 
the heads of Ministers. When hon. Gen- 
tlemen advocated Peer-making, let them 
look to. what had occurred on the other 
side of the channel. Let them look to 
what had taken place in France during 
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the last two years, with reference to this 
very subject. Let hon. Gentlemen recol- 
lect that it might be necessary toturn out, 
as it were, the very Peers one year, who 
had been made in the preceding year. 
When Louis Phillippe came to the throne 
of France, it was found, that, unless the 
very peers who had been made but a very 
short time before by Villéle and his prede- 
cessors, were turned out, he could not 





carry on his Government for a single day. 
Accordingly, notwithstanding these peers 
had been made by the just and reasonable 
exercise of an undoubted prerogative of 
the Crown, they were turned out, and ac- 
cording to the new Constitution of 1830, 
ceased to be Peers of France. And yet 
the present Administration of that coun- 
try was unable, only the other day, to 
carry a question in the French House of 
Peers, notwithstanding it had already pur- 
sued this exireme course; and soon after- 
wards the very same government created 
another batch of Peers, which batch of 
Peers produced a majority that actually 
decided against the existence of an here- 
ditary Peerage in France altogether. Now 
could right hon. and hon. Gentlemen, 
who were looking up to the Peerage sup- 
pose that if such a change were to take 
place, their dignity would be permanent ? 
Were they blind to the fact that, in the 
very year in which we were now debating, 
a case in point had occurred? Did they 
not know that the hereditary Peerage of 
France had been abolished by the votes of 





a batch of Peers made for the occasion ? 
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This fact proved that when once the con- 
stitution of so great a branch as the House 
of Lords was touched, the checks were de- 
ranged which had been provided for the 
due regulation of the Legislature ; and the 
prerogative of the Crown was endangered ; 
and, at any rate they interfered with the 
proper balance of the Constitution. Be it 
remembered, by every Prince of the House 
of Brunswick that that very Administration 
which made the large batch of Peers, that 
had been cited in the nature of a precedent 
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for theirguidance, was more than suspected | 
to be connected with a project that had for | 
its object the exclusion from the succession | 
to the Crown of England of that very | 
family. Be it always remembered too, | 
that some Members of Lord Oxford’s Go- | 

vernment were hostile to the interests of, 
the House of Brunswick ; and supposing it | 
had happened, that, instead of the Mem- | 

bers of that illustrious House, succeeding | 

to the throne of these realms, the son of 


James 2nd,commonly called the Pretender, | 


had succeeded Queen Anne (which, very 
probably, would have been his fortune, if. 
those doctrines which were now advocated 
had been, at that time, acted upon to the. 
fullest extent)—would not in such a case, 
the House of Brunswick at that moment, 
have been small Sovereigns in Germany | 
instead of being placed on the throne of | 
one of the greatest countries of the world ? | 
The question now before the House was 
of great importance. If it were introduced 
to the House of Commons, with a view of 
obtaining an expression of opinion, and of 
getting at the decided sentiments of the 
House on this subject, he would entreat 
the attention of all who heard him to an 
important historical fact. It would be re- | 
collected, that the first Prince of the House 
of Brunswick declared, through his Min- | 
isters, that he was willing to give up that 
prerogative ; ; but his Ministers, instead of | 
acting up to the principle which he himself’ 
had expressed his willingness to observe, | | 
came down to Parliament with a Bill, | 
which did not simply give the King the | 
power of making Peers, but gave him 
the power of altering the Scotch Peerage 
—of nominating acertain number of Scotch 
noblemen to the hereditary Peerage. On 
that ground it was, that the Bill was lost. 
If the House was to discuss a subject of 
this importance, let it be done fairly. 
Let a regular notice be given and let it 
come properly under consideration, but let 
it not be introduced incidentally, as it had 
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been to-night, in the course of the obser- 
vations which the hon. member for Hert- 
ford so eloquently addressed to the House, 
and which he had no doubt the hon. Mem-. 
ber intended should answer another pur- 
pose besides convincing that House. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet had begun and ended his speech by 
accusing his hon. friend and the Ministers 
of making an experiment to ascertain the 
sense of the House respecting the crea- 
tion of Peers. But there was no occasion 
to do so, as the sentiments of the nation 
had been expressed at every public meet- 
| ing that had been held lately throughout 
_ the country. If ever there was a period 
when the King’s Prerogative ought to be 
exercised, it was at this moment. The 
House of Commons ought to be composed 
of the Representatives of the people; but 
the House of Lords had usurped the rights 
of the people, and sent Representatives of 
their own into that House. The King and 
the people were opposed to this usurpa- 
tion, and the King was willing that the 
wish of the people for the abolition of this 
usurpation should take effect; but then, 
said some hon. Members, that would be a 
violation of the Constitution. It was fine 
indeed to hear hon. Members talk of a 
violation of the Constitution, when they 
themselves would not be Members of that 
House, but for a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. The King was willing to assist in 
restoring the rights of his people, and the 
House of Commons joined in the wish; 
but the House of Lords interposed to pre- 
vent that. How was the difference be- 
tween the two Houses to be reconciled ? 
Not by force, not by violence. How then, 
but by the exercise of the Royal preroga- 
tive which would enable the people to 
succeed in destroying the present uncon- 
stitutional system of nomination. It had 
been said, that Ministers had the power to 
advise that exercise of the Royal preroga- 
tive. He almost began to doubt that, for 
he looked at The Gazette, day by day, to 
try whether he could see but one of The 
Gazettes with twenty-five new Peers fora 
beginning. If the peopleonly saw that, 
they would be satisfied that the question 
was set at rest; they would return to their 
business or speculations ; trade would re- 
vive; and many of the present complaints 
about distress would cease. He knew 
that a little talk would be made of the 
matter in that House and elsewhere, but 
it would be well received all over the 
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kingdom. An army never looked for the 
appearance of The Gazette with more 
anxiety than did the people at that mo- 
ment. Thirty might be made in the first 
place. He thought that, probably the 
making of them would be sufficient, but if 
it was not—if there were, as they had 
been threatened, sixty-one still determined 
to withhold the rights of the people, why, 
let one hundred and twenty-two be made, 
and be secure. They were told, that that 
was making Peers for party purposes. 
Why, there had been the Tories for the 
last sixty years making Peers for party 
purposes. How many had got into the 
House of Lords in that time, in conse- 
quence of having been able to usurp the 
elective rights of a borough? and, taking 
them altogether, how many had got in 
there for being serviceable to the Tories 
against the people—how many more than 
for other sorts of service? Considering 
that, he did not think there could be any 
valid objection to introduce a few now, to 
be of service to the people. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that all this dis- 
cussion had arisen out of a combination of 
worthy Gentlemen, who had signed a pe- 
tition they had never read, and who, in 
consequence of doing so, had provoked a 
discussion on all the mysteries and arcana 
of Peer-making, which would postpone, 
for some small portion of the evening, the 
discussion of the Reform Bill. What he 
rose to protest against was, that these per- 
sons who had signed this petition without 
reading it, and who had thus unnecessari- 
ly introduced a debate, should still take 
it on themselves to press the House not to 
allow of further delay in the discussion of 
the Bill. The delay was not with them; 
it was with those persons who caused these 
unnecessary discussions, and he humbly 
expostulated with Messrs. Sears, Weslake, 
and Thimbleby against such uncalled-for 
proceedings. He hoped, after this, that 
the noble Lord would not think of calling 
upon them to sit upon Saturday. He 
should not say anything at present on the 
other part of the question; he would not 
assume the possibility of a Whig Govern- 
ment overpowering in this way the sense 
of the House of Peers; he should wait 
till he saw that attempt made, before he 
said a word upon it; but if Peers were to 
be created for the purpose, he must say, 
that he thought the six petitioners had as 
good a right to be selected for the honours 
of The Gazette as any other. The hon. 
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and learned Member for Kerry said, that 
week by week he had examined The Ga- 
zette, to see the announcement of the new 
creations. If this violence should be done 
to the Constitution, he hoped that the 
same Gazette which contained the 122 
Peers desired by the hon. and learned 
Member, would include among the num- 
bers the name of Baron Thimbleby, of 
Barnet. 

Mr. Hunt said, that whether forty new 
Peers, as some said, or sixty as some re- 
quired, or 122, according to the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry, were created, 
he cared not, so that the thing was done, 
for the people were tired of hearing of Re- 
form. He did not say that the people did 
not want some Reform—he believed they 
did; but they were tired of hearing of this 
Reform day after day, in this way. He 
must solemnly say that it was the common 
sense of the thing, that if they made it a 
precedent to create a number of Peers to 
carry what they considered a good and 
constitutional measure, it would be used 
against them asa precedent for carrying an 
unconstitutional measure. 

Sir Andrew Agnew was anxious to say 
a few words in consequence of the remark 
made by the noble Lord the member for 
Devonshire, who had assumed that all the 
Members in that House who supported 
Reform, were desirous to see a creation 
of Peers. He must, therefore, guard him- 
self against being supposed to be one of 
that number. He had supported the 
principle of Reform hitherto, because he 
thought Reform in that House was neces- 
sary; but if, as the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry said, 122 Peers were to 
be created to make a majority in the House 
of Lords on this particular question, he 
should cease to support Reform. He had 
supported Reform upon principle, as he 
wished to bring that House back to the 
principle of the Constitution; but he 
wished, at the same time, to maintain the 
principle of the other House, and he 
should not, therefore, give his support to 
an Act that would so far put an end to the 
Constitution as to destroy the union of 
Kings, Lords, and Commons. 

Mr. Currie was ignorant to what class of 
the people the hon. member for Preston 
had alluded, when he said they were in- 
different to Reform. He could undertake 
to say, that the electors of Hertford were 
as anxious for it as ever. 


Mr, Cresseté Pelham said, they had 
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heard a good deal upon this occasion, as 
well as many others, upon the supposed 
influence exercised by the House of Lords 
in that House, but he trusted their inter- 
ference was not always odious in the eyes 
of hon. Gentlemen on the other side, when 
they considered that the Septennial Bill 
originated in the other House, and was 
brought forward by the Whigs. With re- 
gard to nominees, he believed they pos- 
sessed their full share of influence in that 
respect. 

Mr. James wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of saying, that, as far as his know- 
ledge went, the people were far from be- 
ing indifferent on the question of Reform. 
Indeed, he believed they were fully as 
anxious as ever about it. He had that 
day received a letter from his constituents, 
who, in public meeting assembled, had 
called him pretty sharply to account, be- 
cause he had been absent on one occasion 
from a division, That did not look like 
indifference to Reform; at least there was 
no symptom of it at Carlisle. An hon. Ba- 
ronet had said, that he was in favour of 
Reform, and had hitherto supported it, but 
that if Peers were made to carry the Re- 
form Bill, he should support it no longer. 
That declaration amounted to this—that 
the hon. Baronet was in favour of Reform, 
when it was not likely to be carried, but no 
longer: he ceased to be in its favour when 
it was likely to be carried. He himself 
hoped that the Peers might be made: he 
believed that the peace and safety of the 
country depended on the measure. The 
hon. member for Preston had said, that if 
Peers were created on this, a good occa- 
sion, it would be a precedent for their 
creation on a bad occasion. He thought 
that was not likely, for a future Minister 
could not make Peers to carry a bad mea- 
sure, since the House of Commons would 
not pass a bad measure at his desire. 

Mr. Hunt explained: He had not said 
that the people were not for Reform, but 
that they were sick and tired of hearing 
of this Reform, and desired to have the 
Bill passed that they might think of some- 
thing else. 


Parliamentary Reform— 


PARLIAMENTARY RerormM— BIL 
ror Enciranp— CommMitrrre —TENTH 
Day.] The House went into Committee 
on the Reform of Parliament (England) 
Bill: Mr. Bernal in the Chair. 

Clauses 38 and 39 agreed to. 
On the 40th Clause being put, which 
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empowers Judges of Assize to name Bar- 
risters to revise the list of county voters, 

Mr. Cressett Pelham said, he had strong 
objections to the appointment of Bar- 
risters to do that duty, which the present 
returning Officers were perfectly compe- 
tent to perform, and, therefore, he thought 
it would be an improvement in the Clause 
if it was to enact that the present re- 
turning Officers, with proper legal advisers 
should investigate and decide upon all 
votes. He was sure the electors would 
prefer that plan to having a lawyer forced 
upon them. 

Mr. Croker said, he had serious objec- 
tions to the introduction of the Judges of 
the land into any political machinery what- 
ever, He thought that they ought not to 
have the appointment of the Barristers 
who were to receive the lists of voters in 
the different counties, for if the Barrister 
should be accused of partiality of any kind, 
the Judge who had appointed him, would 
be made to bear part of the obloquy. He 
did not suppose that any one person 
believed that the Judges would make such 
appointments for party purposes, but the 
mere suspicion that they had the power 
would be injurious to their reputation. 
Under these circumstances it would give 
him great pleasure if some other mode of 
proceeding could be devised. 

Sir Charles Wetherell also objected to 
the infusion of the Judicial Office into any 
subject connected with the election of 
Members to sit in that House. Hitherto 
the separation of the Judicial from Poli- 
tical Offices had been complete. But he 
objected further to that part of the Clause 
which gave to the Lord Chancellor the 
right of overlooking these appointments. 
That right was in itself a reflection upon 
the Judges, who, if they were to have the 
right of appointment, ought to have it 
without appeal. After all, however, the 
Chancellor could only appoint on the 
recommendation of the Judges, so that this 
offensive Clause would be of no real utility 
in practice. 

Mr. Currie recommended that the She- 
riffs should have the appointment of the 
Barristers. If there were objections to 
that, he should wish the appointments to 
be vested in the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, rather than with the 
Judges, for, by possessing that power, they 
would have considerable control over the 


junior branches of the profession, and over 


the independence of the Bar. 
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Mr. Baring did not think that the | case against which this Amendment was 


arrangement would be satisfactory if the 
Sheriffs had the appointment of the Bar- 
risters. There was one plan by which the 
active interference of the Judges in this 
matter could be avoided, and that was by 
leaving the Barristers to be taken out of 
the number of those who attended the 
Circuit, or from a certain class of that | 
number, giving the option of refusing the | 
appointment in the first instance to the | 
senior Barristers on the Circuit. If they | 
refused, as it was likely gentlemen in good | 
practice would refuse, then the appoint- | 
ments might be offered in rotation to those | 
immediately below them, and in that way | 
the necessity of imposing a choice upon 
the Judge might be avoided. 

Lord Althorp admitted, that it was a | 
question of some difficulty as to who were | 
the proper persons to choose the Bar- | 
risters ; the object, however, being to | 
remove the matter as far as possible from | 
any political bias; it had been thought | 
that the wisest course would be to give | 
it to the Judges of the land, and he did | 
not see, that by requiring the sanction of | 
the Lord Chancellor to the appointments, 
they were casting any slur on the Judges. 

Mr. Goulburr thought that the Bar- 
risters had too much power given to them. 
But it appeared to him, that in their elec- | 
tion, the authors of the Bill were not car- | 
rying into effect their own intention; for, 
as the Bill now stood, one Barrister was | 
to be appointed for each county, and his | 
appointment submitted to the approbation 
of the Lord Chancellor; but in the event 
of the pressure of business requiring the 
induction of a second Barrister, his ap- 
pointment rested in foto with the Judges, 
without any sanction of the Lord Chan- 
cellor being required. He should therefore 
move, as an Amendment, that the words 
“be submitted to the approbation of the | 
Lord Chancellor,” be omitted. 

Lord Althorp had no objection to those | 
words being struck out. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. J. L. Knight suggested the addition 
of words for the purpose of preventing any 
Member of Parliament acting as Barrister 
under the appointment of the Judges. 
He would move, as an Amendment, ‘“ That 
no Member of Parliament shall be ap- | 
pointed such Barrister within the iatention | 
of the aforesaid Act.” 

Lord Althorp had no objection to the | 














Amendment, though he thought that the | of the Civil Law—a rule adopted univer- 





intended to guard was very little likely to 
occur. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. Baring proposed an Amendment to 
the Clause, to the effect of preventing 
Barristers concerned in revising the lists 
of voters at elections, from appearing sub- 
sequently as advocates before Committees 
of the House of Commons, when the 
validity of the elections in which they had 
been employed came to be determined. 

Mr. Burge could not consent to the 
Amendment, as it created a prohibition 
which was wholly unnecessary, and, in so 
doing, conveyed a reflection on the pro- 
fession. No Barrister engaged at an elec- 
tion would think of appearing as Counsel 
before an Election Committee. 

Mr. Knight observed, that if any Bar- 
rister was so forgetful of delicacy, and of 
what he owed to himself, as to practise 
before an Election Committee, in a case 
in which he had formerly sat in a judicial 
character, it would be in the power of the 
House, or the Committee by refusing to 
hear him, to evince their sense of the 
impropriety. No such thing, however, 
was known in the profession. Some of 
the Judges in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
practised in the higher Coutts, into which 
appeals came, but they uniformly declined 
holding briefs in a cause which had come 
before them in their judicial character. 
He might refer particularly to the case of 
his hon. and learned friend, the Chancellor 


| of the Diocese of London, (Dr. Lushington) 


who presided in the Consistory Court, and 
who practised with so much credit to 
himself, and advantage to the public in 
the Prerogative Court, to which appeals 
were frequently brought from the Con- 
sistory Court. The prohibition was unne- 
cessary, and he should, therefore, vote 
against the Amendment. 

Mr. Hunt said, they had prohibited 
Members of Parliament from acting as 
Barristers, and he did not see why Bar- 
risters should not be prohibited from 
acting both as Judges and Advocates. 
The adoption of the Amendment would 
make the clause more complete. It was 
said, a Committee might refuse to hear a 
Barrister, who had acted as a Judge; but 
how were they to know it, and if they did, 
it would be a very unpleasant position to 
place them in. 

Mr. John Campbell said, it was a rule 
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sally by all the nations to which that law 
was known—that an individual sitting ju- 
dicially in a cause should not appear as 
an Advocate, upon an appeal made in that 
cause to a higher Court. Thisrule of the 
Civil Law was adopted in practice by the 
profession in this country, and it would 
be a reproach to the lawyers of England 
to enforce by an Act of Parliament what 
was already the universal practice. 

Mr. Baring said, that as it appeared to 
be the universal feeling of the gentlemen 
of the legal profession, that it would be 
unprofessional for any Barrister, having 
acted as a Barrister in settling the lists, to 
appear as an Advocate before an Election 
Committee, he would withdraw his Amend- 
ment, hoping, from what had been stated, 
that the evil he was anxious to guard 
against, would not occur. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the clause 
as amended ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 

The 41st Clause agreed to. 

On the 42nd Clause being proposed, 

Mr. Goulburn said, he observed the lists 
of the voters was to be put upon, or near 
the Church door. He did not understand 
that expression. 

Lord Althorp: The Church door may 
not be of size enough to hold the lists of 


large parishes, therefore it was necessary | 


to provide another place for their exhibi- 
tion. 

Lord Sandon thought this method of 
publication would not be sufficiently 
effective for large parishes, where the 
number of votes was 15 or 20,000; how 
would it be possible for any one to examine 
such a list of names ? 

Mr. Goulburn said, it would be utterly 
impossible for an effective examination to 
take place, among such a multitude of 
names as would be exhibited in the metro- 
politan districts. 

Lord Althorp said, the parochial au- 
thorities for their own convenience would 
take care to have the list so made out, as 
to be accessible to all parties. 

The Clause was then agreed to. 

The 43rd and 44th Clauses were agreed 
to. 

The 45th Clause, which enacts that all 
persons whose names are omitted in the 
list of voters for cities or boroughs, shall 
be at liberty to give notice in writing to 
the overseers or the town clerk, as the case 
may be, of their intention to claim to have 
their names inserted-—and which gives to 
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all persons who shall have been inserted 
in such lists, a right to object to any other 
person as not being entitled to have his 
name retained in such list, and which 
compels the overseers or town clerks to 
publish lists of the claimants and the 
persons cbjected to, and to affix copies of 
such lists on the doors of all the churches 
within their parish or township, or on the 
doors of their town hall, and to furnish a 
copy of each of such lists to any person 
requiring the same for the fee of one 
shilling was then put by the chairman. 
Mr. Goulburn objected to this clause on 
the ground that it was quite impracticable 
to carry it into execution. The Church 
doors could not carry all the lists which 
this clause ordered the overseer to make 
out. Besides, it was too much to compel 
the overseer to furnish a copy of such lists 
for so paltry a fee as one shilling. He was 
fully persuaded, that, in large towns the 
Act could not be carried into execution. 
Sir Charles Wetherell also thought, that 
it would be impossible to carry this clause 
into operation, It would require the 
overseer to have a complete establishment 
of secretaries and bill-stickers, in order to 
make out and post up these lists. The 
clause, too, was one of the longest which 


he had ever seen in an Act of Parliament. 





It was so long, that it had actually put 
the Chairman out of breath in reading it, 
and it almost required a pair of horses 
to draw hon. Members through it. 

Lord John Russell said, that since the 
former Bill had been rejected, he had had 
some communication with the Overseers of 
several populous places; and he was given 
to understand that, with the amendments 
now introduced into the Bill, the Overseers 
were of opinion, that, not only would the 
time, but also the remuneration afforded 
them for drawing out those lists, be amply 
sufficient. 

Clause agreed to. 

The 46th Clause, which makes provision 
for making out a list of the liverymen of 
London, and for holding the elections at 
Guildhall, was then put by the Chairman. 

Mr. Hunt said, it was required by the 
Clause that the list of the Liverymen should 
be fixed up at the Royal Exchange on two 
Sundays; but, it so happened that that 
building was always shut upon those days. 

Mr. Alderman Venables observed, there 
could be no douht that the list could be 
fixed up so as to be perfectly seen all the 
week, 
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that it was only when the witness appeared 
before the Barrister that he was liable to 


made up correctly, so that no mistake | punishment, for, if he chose to stay away, he 


could arise. 
Clause agreed to. 


| suffered no liability. 


Sir Robert Peel conceived another dif- 


The Chairman then put the 47th Clause, | ficulty presented itself, for no party was 
empowering Judges of Assize to appoint ; bound to attend as a witness until his 


barristers to revise the lists of borough 
voters. 

Mr. Alderman Venables moved an 
amendment to the clause, that the Barris- 
ters to be appointed for the purposes of 
the Bill in the city of London should be 
selected from the Common Pleaders of the 
city. 

The clause, with the amendment, agreed 
to, as were the 48th, the 49th, and the 
50th clauses. 

The Chairman then put the 51st Clause, 
by which authority is given to the Barris- 
ters to summon witnesses to give evidence 
touching the matter pending before them ; 
and in case of refusal by the witnesses to 
be sworn to give evidence, to commit such 
party refusing to the House of Correction 
for seven days. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he wholly 
objected to this power being given to any 
learned Reformer whatever. 

The Attorney-General said, that such 
power was reserved to all Courts, and that 
of the Barristers under this Bill ought not 
to be deprived of the power enjoyed by 
other judges. 

Sir Charles Wetherell would never con- 
sent to any such power being given to 
such a mummery of a Judge, who, he sup- 
posed, must have his train-bearer, and other 
officers. 

Mr. Hunt concurred with what had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He was glad to find among the 
present Government a Minister (the Secre- 
tary at War) who knew what it was to be 
sent to gaol; and he hoped the right hon. 
Baronet would be the first to oppose this 
portion of the clause. 

Lord Althorp: There must be some 
means to compel witnesses to answer ques- 
tions; but, as the punishment stated in the 
clause was objected to, he was willing to 
change the imprisonment to a small fine. 

Mr. Goulburn thought that some diffi- 
culty would arise from the wording of the 
clause, for, though the Barrister was em- 
powered to issue his warrant for the 
attendance of a witness, there was no pro- 
vision in the clause as to any person by 
whom the warrant was to be executed ; so 





| reasonable travelling expenses had been 
'tendered to him; and who, under the 


provisions of the Bill, he would ask, was 
the party to make the tender? If there 
was no such party, how could the witness 
be bound to attend? He admitted that it 
might be said that every witness might be 
presumed to reside within the borough or 
town within which the vote was to be 
given ; but supposing him to be in London, 
or elsewhere, who was the party interested 
to make the tender of his expenses ? 

Lord Althorp had no hesitation, after 
the suggestions which had been thrown 
out, to postpone the consideration of the 
clause. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the manner 
in which his suggestions had been met, 
afforded a great encouragement to hon. 
Members on his side of the House to 
offer for consideration amendments to the 
Bill, in the same spirit in which they were 
received. 

The Attorney General assured the right 
hon. Baronet that every reasonable sug- 
gestion had, and ever would have, the at- 
tentive consideration of the Government. 

The Clause postponed. 

The 52nd Clause, authorising the ap- 
pointment of additional Barristers, in case 
of need, was agreed to without amend- 
ment. 

On the 53rd Clause, enacting that 
lists of voters for counties shall be trans. 
mitted to the Clerks of the Peace, and 
that lists of voters for cities or boroughs 
shall be kept by the returning officers, 

Sir Robert Peel said, there was a point 
in this clause to which he begged to call 
attention, as there was no provision; in it 
for correcting the list, should there be an 
error in the entry of the names, except 
taking the case before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. The Act required 
distinctly, that the form of the list and 
notice applicable to cities and boroughs, 
should be drawn according to the schedule 
of the Act, and that the Christian name of 
the voter should be copied into a book 
from the list. Suppose a person had two 
Christian names, and he, by mistake, was 
entered by only one; when he came to the 
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poll he might be rejected, and the only 
tribunal before which such a mistake could 
be corrected would be a Committee of the 
House of Commons. There was a case to 
be met with in Rogers’s work on elections, 
where a man’s name was entered differ- 
ently ; in one case it was “ Charles” at full 
length, and in the other simply ‘‘ Chas.” 
This led to a dispute as to the identity of 
the vote. There being no remedy provided 
for correcting a trivial error of this de- 
scription, the omission might be an en- 
couragement to litigation in elections. He, 
therefore, thought there should be some 
provision affording the means of correcting 
palpable and unimportant errors, by some 
less tedious and expensive machinery than 
an Election Committee. The evil arising 
from litigation, in consequence of mistakes 
of this kind, might be clearly exemplified 
by the Bedford case, and the law on this 
subject could not be too clear. In the 
case he alluded to, 277 voters were objected 
to out of 500, on account of their assess- 
ments to the land-tax being informal. He 
wished to know whether there was to 
be no appeal but to a Committee of the 
House of Commons, or whether any mode 
was to be adopted for correcting mis- 
takes other than that of coming before 
an Election Committee. It would be ne- 
cessary that a proper party for determining 
this point should be appointed ; whereby, 
on coming to the poll, a voter should have 
an opportunity of rectifying any error that 
might have crept into the list, for, unless 
this was done, an opportunity would be 
given for making frivolous objections. As 
the Bill at present stood, the occupation 
of successive premises would entitle a man 
to vote. Supposing a man had occupied 
three or four different premises, it would 
be necessary, in that case, that he should 
state his quatification, and if, by accident, 
his Christian name should be entered dif- 
ferently in the lists, he would, without 
some such remedy, be liable to have his 
vote objected to. 

The Attorney General did not see that 
any improvement could be made in the 
clause: he thought it was well calculated 
to effect the object proposed by it. 

Lord John Russell said, the general pro- 
vision made by the clause was calculated 
to prevent mistakes. The Bedford case, 
alluded to by the right hon, Baronet, arose 
from some neglect with regard to the land- 
tax. The attempt to remedy minute evils by 
legislation very often created greater ones. 
VOL. X. {i 
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Sir Robert Peel said, his sole object was 
to prevent, as much as possible, the having 
recourse to such an expensive remedy as 
a Committee of that House was known to 
be. 

The Attorney General agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet that every provision 
should be made to prevent candidates being 
compelled to have recourse to an Election 
Committee upon trifling occasions. He 
had no doubt the Sheriff would exercise a 
just discretion, and not receive factious or 
vexatious proposals. 

Mr. John Campbell said, if a man was 
called John Thomas in the list, and his 
name was Thomas John, such an error 
might be easily remedied by the Sheriff, as 
every mistake of that nature could be easily 
proved by the party affected. 

Mr. Croker: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had omitted to state, that the 
man must swear to his identity, and he had 
no doubt, from the increase of the number 
of voters, such a case would be of frequent 
occurrence. Some provision should there- 
fore be made to meet the objection, and 
thereby prevent a man, on coming to the 
poll, being told there was no remedy for 
the mistake but a Committee of the House 
of Commons. 

Sir Robert Peel hoped the noble Lord 
would make a slight alteration in the 
clause, to meet the objection. Some such 
provision as a man coming forward and 
declaring, “I am A. B., but my name is 
entered on the List as C. D.,” would be 
likely to prevent appeals to the House of 
Commons. 

Clause agreed to. 

The 54th Clause likewise agreed to. 

On the 55th Clause, enacting that the 
expenses of Overseers shall be paid out of 
the Poor-rate, being put, 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that this 
was an enactment of considerable import- 
ance, as it went to provide that the ex- 
penses of the Overseers should be paid out 
of the funds collected for the support of 
the poor. He thought this singularly ob- 
jectionable, because it had the effect of 
saddling a very considerable expense on a 
rate which all classes of persons were 
desirous should be decreased instead of 
augmented. The very next clause ap- 
peared to be framed by persons aware 
of the objections which were sure to 
be entertained against accumulating 


charges upon this almost sacred fund 
for the relief of the poor; for it was by 
I 
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that clause provided, that the expenses 
incidental to the performance of their 
duty by the district Barristers should be 
borne out of the public purse. This ob- 
jection, had, it would seem in this clause, 
struck the framers of the Bill, and he re- 
gretted the same caution had not been 
shewn in the clause before the Committee, 
There would not be wanting village Humes 
—he meant the allusion complimentarily 
—-who would not fail to deprecate saddling 
the Poor-rates with the objects of that 
particular fund. The clause would be a 
great hardship on those scot and lot voters 
who would have to defray the expenses 
under a Bill which disfranchised them. 
He begged the Committee to be on their 


guard what they resolved upon with re- 


spect to this very singular and anomalous 
provision in the Bill, as their conduct 
would most certainly be scrutinized with 
more than ordinary strictness and severity 
by their constituents throughout the coun- 
try, if they should be induced to encumber 
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the fund for the relief of the poor with | 


this heavy charge. He had another ground 
of objection. The boroughs were not, in 
all cases, to be co-extensive with the pa- 
rishes, and therefore, in some cases, the 
parish would be burthened with an ex- 
pense which would not properly belong 
to it. 7 
Lord Althorp did not, he confessed, see 
how the payment of these occasional ex- 
pensescould be more safely or economically 
provided for than by leaving the defraying 
of the charges incurred by ‘the Constables 
of the districts to the local fund of the 
places interested. It was certainly better 


than permitting it to be claimed out of 


the Exchequer, because it was evident that 
office could not have the same control 
over the Constable in distant parts of the 
kingdom as the local authorities, or the 
private persons interested in keeping down 
those expenses. There was also a facility 
in this mode of collecting the rate, as it 
might be called, which was in itself'a strong 
reason for preferring obtaining it when 
necessary, at the same time with the Poor- 
rate, rather than subjecting the different 
places to the charge of a separate collee- 
tion distinct from that of the Poor-rate. 
Although it was undoubtedly the case, 


that some of the old boroughs were not | i 
an undefined 


co-extensive with the parishes, yet the 
mode adopted in the clause was the best 


and most economical fur all classes of bo- | 
roughs generally. 
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Mr. Goulburn felt a strong objection to 
any enactment that should throw a charge 
not necessarily connected with the relief 
of the poor upon the Poor-rate. If Par- 
liament went on in this way saddling one 
expense after another upon the Poor-rates, 
the character of that fund would fall con- 
siderably in the opinion of the public, 
who would not fail to complain that its 
sanction was attempted to be directed to 
subjects of import far different from those 
comprised within its original institution. 
They had a precedent in point with regard 
to the Grand Jury Fund in Ireland. Many 
hon. Members knew how convenient that 
had been found on several occasions, 
Charges of an indefinite nature might in 
future add annually to the burthen of the 
Poor-rates, and which would not come 
with the other items of public expenditure 
before the House. 

Mr. Hume thought that the voters them- 
selves should defray the small expenses 
incidental to the registry of their votes. 
As the suffrage was limited to particular 
persons, the ereneral rate-payers of the 
parish ought not to be called upon to bear 
any part of their expenses. 

Colonel Wood said, there was another 
chargecreated by the Bill which parishes and 
county rate-payers would greatly object to 
when they came to understandit; he meant 
the charge for the returning officers of bo- 
roughs being imposed upon the counties. 
He did not understand why this should be 
the case: the whole of the effect, however, 
of the clause would be, that parishioners 
would first have to pay towards the Lists 
out of the Poor-rates, while the counties 
would have to contribute to the borough 
expenses; and all parties who paid rates, 
although many of them were not to receive 
votes would still have to contribute to both 
these funds. 

Sir Robert Peel said, every measure 
should be devised to contract parochial 
expenditure, instead of adding to it. The 
amount annually collected was already 
enormous, and there was no limit to its 
increase. While all other public burthens 
were under the control of that House, 
this was exempt from their management, 
and therefore they ought to be very careful 
added any addition: al charges to 
t, particularly if they at all partook of 
character. The Overseer 
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and was often a person wholly incompe- 


| tent to attend to complicated accounts. 
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He must, therefore, incur some expense in 
getting them completed; probably the 
Attorney and Vestry Clerk would assist 
him ; and, as such parties jointly had fre- 
quently great control over the parish funds, 
the chances were, that in many instances 
large and unnecessary expenses would be 
incurred. The charges, therefore, ought to 
be defined, and their amount subjected to 
some other supervision than that of the pa- 
rochial authorities. As the candidate at an 
election had to defray a portion of the ex- 
pense, it was most desirable that, upon the 
principle of the Scotch Bill, the voters 
should be also made to pay a small sum 
each towards defraying those expenses. 
Tt struck him that that would be a better 
plan than the one which threw those ex- 
penses on the Poor-rates generally, for 
there was nothing that Parliament should 
more carefully attend to than the limiting 
and controlling parochial expenditure. 

Mr. Benett was convinced, that if the 
County-rates were increased by the oper- 
ation of this clause, there would be great 
objections raised to the clause. He saw 
no objection to each voter being called 
upon to pay a shilling on being registered, 
and another for the copy of the List. 
These payments, he thought, would be suf- 
ficient to cover every expense to be in- 
curred by the Overseers, and would there- 
fore effectually protect the County-rates 
and Poor-rates. 

Lord Althorp had no objection to post- 
pone the consideration of this clause, if 
such was the desire of the Committee. 

Clause postponed. 

The House resumed. 
to sit again the next day. 


The Committee 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, February 11, 1832. 


PayMENT OF BARRISTERS UNDER THE 
Rerorm Briu.| Lord Althorp said, as 
the Committee were now enabléd to pro- 
ceed with the 56th Clause, which provided 
for the payment of Barristers appointed to 
revise the list of voters by the ‘Treasury, 
he had to move, that the Resolution of the 
Committee of Supply, that they be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund, be agreed 
to. 

Mr. Hume said, he was afraid the clause 
would 
five guineas a day were allowed, without 
any restriction of the Barrister being actu- 
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lead to unlimited expense. If 
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ally employed, the expense would be im- 
mense. He, therefore, begged to suggest 
as the employment seemed likely to be 
nearly tonstant, that three guineas a day 
was a sufficient remuneration, or they 
might have regular salaries as was the sys- 
tem in Ireland, in which case 2007. a-year 
would be sufficient. But a better plan 
than either of these would be, to require 
the voters to pay a small fee on registration. 
Whichever way was taken he was quite sa- 
tisfied the clause could not remain as it was. 
The words in the clause were ‘‘ That every 
Barrister appointed to revise any lists 
of voters under this Act shall be paid at 
the rate of five guineas for every day that 
he shall be so employed, over and above his 
travelling and other expenses; and every 
such Barrister, after the termination of his 
last sitting, shall lay, or cause to be laid, 
before the Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury for the time being a state- 
ment of the number of days during which 
he shall have been so employed, and an 
account of his travelling and other ex- 
penses incurred by himin respect of such 
employment.” They had a sufficient ex- 
ample in not naming a limit to expenses 
of this sort, when they remembered the 
cases of the Charity Commissioners, whose 
expenses for their table alone amounted to 
two or three guineas a day. He objected 
in toto to the expense being borne by the 
public, it certainly ought to be defrayed 
by those individuals who were to receive 
the benefit of the regulation. 

Mr. John Wood said, the Gentlemen ap- 
pointed could only actually be employed 
for a short time during each year, and 
therefore, it would hardly be fair to say 
that they should only be paid forthe days 
they really set in their respective Courts. 
He apprehended no Barrister would ac- 
cept the situation on such terms. 

Colonel Davies considered that the sum 
of five guineas a day, as a remuneration, 
was too much. He would engage to sup- 
ply 500 Barristers at two guineas per day. 
If it was decided that they must be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund, there should 
be some document required to prove the 
number of days they had actually been 
employed. 

Mr. Croker objected to the payment 
being made out of the Consolidated Fund. 
He thought in justice that those persons 
who desired to exersise their franchise un- 
der the Bill ought to pay the expenses of 
its working; and he, therefore, approved 
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of the suggestion of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, that persons should pay a fee 
on registration. With regard to the 
amount of the remuneration of Barristers, 
he was of opinion five guineas a-day was 
not too much. 

Lord Althorp said, that the argument 
urged by hon. Members upon a former 
occasion was the inadequacy of five 
guineas as a compensation. Now it was 
said that the sum was too great. He, 
however, was of opinion that five guineas 
was a moderate sum, and that it would 
not be fair to the Gentlemen of the legal 
profession to grind them down to two 
guineas. With reference to the other sug- 
gestion—of making voters pay a fee for re- 
gistration, he objected to iton the ground 
that, in many instances, it would prevent 
persons from exercising their franchise. 

Mr. Hunt said, if Barristers were se- 
lected at the discretion of the Judges, 
the public might have to pay travelling 
expenses for these Gentlemen from Lon- 
don to Cornwall or Cumberland, when 
there were persons of the same profession 
residing on the spot, fully competent to 
perform the duties required. He objected 
to the whole system of payment proposed 
by the clause. It might be right to tax 
the new constituency, who were to receive 
a benefit under the Bill, but it was not 
just to make those pay who received no 
advantage. 

Mr. Hume understood that there would 
be nearly 96,000 voters in the new metro- 
politan districts. If each of these paid 
only Is. on being registered, the sum would 
amount to 4,800/. which sum would more 
than pay all the expenses required, if they 
were properly looked into. 

Mr. Benett thought it unwise to attempt 
to make the electors pay a tax, and there- 
fore, he approved of the plan proposed by 
the clause, and the sum of five guineas a- 
day, he considered, was not too much for 
the Barrister employed. 

Lord Granville Somerset protested 
against the employment of any local re- 
sident Barrister, and he was sure no Judge 
ought to appoint one, if he desired to have 
the duties performed impartially. 

Lord Milton observed that the franchise 
was conferred upon a certain class, for the 
benefit of the public generally; therefore, 
the public purse ought todefray the charges 
of registration. He approved both of the 
amount of the remuneration, and the man- 
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Mr. Croker thought that the noble Lord 
had drawn a distinction which would not 
hold good on examination. The object 
of making each elector pay was, that 
there should be a direct superintendence 
exercised over the expenditure, which 
would not be had if Government paid the 
charges. It was not wished to make the 
voters pay for the elective franchise, but 
they ought to be charged with the expense 
of the machinery by which it was said they 
would be saved very considerable trouble. 
If the charge was local every man would 
be interested in superintending the expen- 
diture. If the expenses were to be de- 
frayed out of the Consolidated Fund, the 
outlay for registration would be beyond 
measure greater than if there was a local 
superintendence. He begged to tell the 
noble Lord, from his own experience, 
that the expenses of registration would 
be much greater than he seemed to 
anticipate. On every account, he wished 
to give the voters a control over the ex- 
penditure of the elections, and they would 
take care that the funds were not lavished. 
To do this it was obvious that there must 
be a local rate. 

Lord Althorp said, they had adopted 
the present method of payment on a full 
consideration of all the circumstances, and 
he had no doubt the Treasury would be 
able to exercise a control over the pay- 
ments. 

Mr. Hume protested against 1s. being 
taken from the public purse for defraying 
the expenses of travelling Barristers. He 
was quite sure, from what he knew of 
Treasury control, that very unnecessary 
expenses would be incurred. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, all these ditti- 
culties arose from the complicated nature of 
the machinery adopted. He felt confident 
that the expense of carrying this part of 
the Bill into effect would be greater than 
was imagined. 

Mr. Hunt said, the constituent body 
created by the Bill would not amount to 
one million, while there were eight times 
that number of adults who contributed to 
the taxes. He, therefore, declared it was 
most unjust to call upon all those unrepre- 
sented to contribute their share for a pur- 
pose from which they were to derive no 
benefit. 

Resolution agreed to. 
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Day.] On the Motion of Lord John 
Russell, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill. 

The Chairman having read the 57th 
Clause, 

Lord John Russell wished to propose 
an alteration in this clause. As it at 
present stood, it provided that the voter, 
on coming to the poll, should reply to cer- 
tain interrogatories put to him by the re- 
turning officer respecting his identity, and 
the validity of his qualification; but no 
elector was required to take any oath in 
proof of his freehold, residence, age,or other 
qualification to vote. Upon re-consider- 
ation, it appeared to Ministers that this 
process would give rise to very considerable 
delay, and they had, therefore, deter- 
mined, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the hon. and learned member for Louth, 
made on a former day, to render the 
English Bill, as far as this clause was con- 
cerned, similar tothe Irish Bill. The effect 
of the alteration which he should propose 
would be, to require that the voter, in case 
of any dispute relating to the points in 
question should make oath as to his 
identity with the party registered, and to 
the validity of his qualification. 

Mr. Hunt objected to the introduction 
of a long oath, as calculated to create 
most injurious delay in elections. If each 
candidate could demand that the voters 
for his opponent should take this oath, and 
also the oath against bribery, it would be 
utterly impossible to take the poll in the 
time contemplated by the Bill. 

Sir Edward Sugden opposed the alter- 
ation. The clause had been brought into 
the shape in which it then stood after a 
very full consideration, and, in his opinion, 
it should not be changed. He thought, that 
the effect of the alteration proposed by 
the noble Lord would be to create, rather 
than to prevent, delay. 

Lord John Russell was not at all satis- 
fied that there should be any examination 
subsequent to that at the time of regis- 
tration ; but if inquiry were to be per- 
mitted, this mode would, he thought, 
simplify and shorten it. The proposed 
course would be, to take the registry as 
containing the complete right of voting ; 
and if, on the day of election, there was 
any dispute as to the identity of the 
elector, all doubts would be removed by 
his taking an oath that he was the person 
named, and that he had not before polled. 
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Mr. Sheil thought that the alteration 
was a very wise one. There was a pro- 
vision of a similar nature in ‘the 23rd 
clause of the Scotch Reform Bill, and the 
same practice had been found to work well 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Croker thought, that the clause 
had much better be allowed to remain as 
it then stood. - In his opinion, the three 
short questions which it provided could be 
asked by the returning officer in much 
less time than the proposed oath could be 
administered. He stated this independent 
of the objection urged upon all occasions 
to the multiplication of oaths, which had 
a tendency to weaken their obligation. 

Lord Althorp said, that undoubtedly, 
in clear cases, the simple questions which 
the clause provided might be put, in less 
time than the proposed oath could be ad- 
ministered. But, as difficulties would 
frequently arise, he thought that the oath, 
in the long run, would be found to be the 
speediest and most convenient mode. 

Mr. Goulburn was of opinion, that, by 
adopting the noble Lord’s Amendment, 
they would take from the candidate the 
means essential to the success of his 
election, by preventing him, in case any 
necessity for it should arise, from putting 
a question to remove any difficulty that 
attached to.an election. If, instead of this, 
he was compelled to require the electors to 
take an oath, the consequence would be 
his own unpopularity. It ought also not 
to be forgotten, that, in the heat of a con- 
tested election, when the feelings of parties 
were strongly excited, oaths might be taken 
without a sufficient consideration of their 
serious nature. He had himself, when he 
had required the bribery oath to be ad- 
ministered, seen it taken by bodies of 
twenty electors at a time, in a manner 
which proved that they were not suf- 
ficiently aware of the importance of the 
proceeding. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that such a mode 
of administering the bribery oath was 
illegal. 

Mr. Croker was convinced, that great 
confusion and delay would be occasion- 
ed when an ignorant man commenced 
taking the oath, and found that he was 
about to swear to that which was not 
true, from some alteration that had taken 
place in his qualification, although he 
might still be legally entitled to vote. 

An Hon.Member thought an affirmation, 
with penalties annexed to a conviction of 
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its falsehood, would be preferable to an 
oath. 

Sir Edward Sugden protested against 
any plan calculated to diminish the in- 
fluence of an oath, especially among the 
class of persons who would, for the most 
part, form the constituency under the 
Bill. It was known, that in many places, 
the bribery oath was considered a mere 
form, and he feared the same result from 
the oath relating to qualification. 

Mr. Blackney thought the hon. Mem- 
ber’s doctrine was an attack upon every 
elector in the kingdom. He seemed to 
imagine the constituency did not know the 
nature of an oath, nor the obligation that 
attached to that one they were about to 
take at elections. He considered the ob- 
jections made were unnecessary, and only 
calculated for delay. 

Mr. Croker maintained, that the present 
discussion was not unnecessary. The 
point under consideration was of con- 
siderable importance, involving the moral 
effects of the Bill and the morals of the 
country. The oath proposed by the noble 
Lord embraced a variety of difficulties, 
some of which might be removed by ex- 
planation, but that was forbid. He feared 
the electors might unintentionally commit 
perjury. 

Lord John Russell thought, there were 
three cases which required consideration 
in relation to this oath. The first was, 
to provide security that a person presenting 
himself at the poll was not fraudulently per- 
sonating a voter. The second inquiry would 
be whether a voter had polled previously at 
the same election. Noone could perform 
either of these acts, without being guilty 
of a moral offence ; but the process of an 
oath would, in both cases, provide a se- 
curity against the commission of the 
crime. The third question would have 
reference to the qualification, and he was 
ready to admit, that inquiry might be 
made before an oath was administered. 
For instance, a man might have sold a 
portion of a field which had qualified him 
to be inserted in the register, and then it 
would be proper to know whether the 
property remaining would be sufficient to 
form a qualification. The great object, 
however, was to avoid delay in polling, 
and an oath would be desirable, at least in 
the two previous cases. With reference 
to the difficulty said to be attached to the 
proposed plan, he had reason to believe 
that, at the late Dorsetshire election, up- 
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wards of 200 persons refused to prove 
their qualification, in consequence of the 
trouble attendant on the proof. He 
thought, therefore, that some process of 
the sort suggested was necessary to render 
the register effective. As the clause at 
present stood, the inquiry might extend 
to an indefinite period, to the great incon- 
venience of the voters, and even to the 
destruction of one of the main objects 
of the Bill. He had no very decided 
preference, however, on the subject ; 
and, if the Committee wished it, the ques- 
tions might be put in the first instance. 
For this reason, he supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir Edward Sugden, alluding to one of 
the questions which had been described 
by the noble Lord, viz., “‘ Have you the 
same qualification that you had ?” suggest- 
ed that a better form of question would be, 
“‘ Have you the same interest that you had?” 
An elector who had changed his interest 
might be erroneous in considering that he 
had the same qualification. 

Lord John Russell said, that it would be 
necessary to frame the questions so that 
they would not have the effect of disfran- 
chising any person really entitled to vote. 
No person was more competent to draw 
up the questions than the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself, and he was perfectly 
willing to leave the task in his hands, if 
he would undertake it. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that this was 
a matter of some delicacy, but if the 
noble Lord had no objection to his pre- 
paring the questions, there certainly could 
exist none on his part, in undertaking the 
task. 

Mr, Sheil hoped he should be pardoned 
if he trespassed on the attention of the 
Committee for one moment. It appeared 
to him that this part of the clause, which 
was one of great importance, was not pro- 
perly worded. The question was, ‘ You 
swear you are in possession of the free- 
hold which is described in the Register, by 
virtue of which you now claim to vote.” 
Very well: if the voter answered in the 
affirmative it was all right; but as it was 
not left in any way to the discretion of the 
returning officer to put the necessary 
questions, what was to be done in the 
event of an unsatisfactory answer being 
returned? If the questions were put, of 
course answers were expected ; and though 
the House might dictate the question, it 
could not dictate the answer; it might be 
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either a simple negative or affirmative ; | therefore, that there would be a consider- 


but if it be neither, if it be something | 
split the counties of England, having broken 


more, the returning officer must be invested 
with the exercise of some discretion upon 
the subject. But the least discretion in 
the returning officer would constantly 
cause mistakes, owing to his ignorance or 
negligence. Suppose a person is regis- 
tered of particular lands, and that, after 
being registered, he mortgages these pre- 
mises, here clearly, in pomt of law, there 
would be a change of circumstances. The 
question would be asked, ‘ Did you not 
mortgage these lands?” ‘ Yes,” says the 
elector, ‘‘ but I possess a 102. qualification 
besides.” Now, how was the returning 
officer to decide in this case? Why, if 
no discretion was left to him, what could 
he do, having dictated the questions which 
were prescribed to him? Some reference 
had been made to Ireland in the course of 
these discussions, and he would just beg to 
call the attention of the Committee to the 
delay, expense, and inconvenience which 
arose there. When an objection was taken 
to a person tendering his vote, the matter 
went before another tribunal. What was 
the consequence? Why, the candidate, if 
he were so inclined, directed his agent to 
put in an objection to every person who 
claimed the right of voting, and the whole 
machinery of the election was thus stopped. 
A ludicrous scene then took place at the 
Sherifl’s, where every one of these voters 
was obliged to attend for three, four, or 
five days, in order to substantiate his vote. 
It was needless to say, that this was pro- 
ductive of enormous delay and expense ; 
and if the House admitted anything of the 
kind into this country, it would be found 
utterly impracticable to conclude an elec- 
tion in anything like two days. There 
were two objects sought to be gained by 
this measure—celerity and economy. ‘The 
clause would fail to attain those objects, and 
would be the cause of a much greater evil, 
namely, perjury. Suppose the returning 
officer put the questions, and received no 
satisfactory answers, was he, in that case, to 
proceed to administer the oath? There 
would be several districts in which, when 
a candidate wished to defeat his adversary, 
he would object to every vote. Thus the 
election would be stopped at once. The 
consequence of this proceeding would be, 
that in every district all possible skill and 
dexterity would be exerted; Counsel, 
Attornies, Agents, and Inspectors, must be 
employed in every district. It was clear, 








able increase of delay and expense. Having 


down the barriers which heretofore existed 
—let them not substitute a system which 
would not only be productive of all the evils 
sought to be avoided, but of some a great 
deal worse. Instead of putting the ques- 
tions first, and swearing the individuals 
afterwards, it would be much better to let 
them take an affidavit at first. Look at 
the Scotch form, how superior it was in 
every respect. The words of the oath 
administered in Scotland were these, ‘“ I 
(A, B,) do solemnly swear that Iam the 
individual described in the Register for 
such and such a place [here insert the de- 
scription in thesame words as are contained 
in the Register].” In Scotland, therefore, it 
was necessary that the description should 
be exactly the same as that contained in the 
Register; but here the returning officer 
was to be allowed to insert what descrip- 
tion he pleased; he might indulge in any 
latitude of phrase; whereas, in Scotland, 
the description must be in the very words 
of the Register. Was it to be presumed 
that the English freeholder was so utterly 
ignorant of his own language, that when 
he swears he has the same qualification, he 
means the same for which he is registered ? 
If this only took place once in eight years 
it would be a different thing; but, under 
the operation of this measure, it would 
occur once every year, and, therefore, the 
evils to be anticipated would be greatly 
augmented. It certainly appeared to him 
that it would be much better to provide 
that the fact should be clearly and distinctly 
set forth, than to rest the matter upon the 
very loose interrogatories of the returning 
officer, to which vague and indefinite an- 
swers might be returned. He cautioned the 
House against holding out a temptation 
to perjury ; and, above all, of leaving this 
matter to the bias, ignorance, or, perhaps, 
corruption of the returning officer. 

Mr. Shaw feared that if the questions 
were asked before the oath was administer- 
ed, an inducement to false-swearing would 
be held out. A man might answer untruly 
not expecting an oath would follow ; but, 
if it did, the chances were that he would 
commit perjury. It would be better, there- 
fore, that an elector should be sworn in 
the ordinary way as to the truth of the 
answers he should give. 

Mr. Huné said, it was notorious that 
perjury was committed at elections, and 











the Bill would increase it. As to oaths 
being taken on the hustings, the voters 
were often brought up to the poll so drunk 
as not to know what they were about. If 
oaths were necessary, they should be taken 
beforehand when men were cool, and not 
during the heat of a contested election. 

Clause postponed. 

The 58th Clause, which provides, that 
‘¢ persons excluded from the Registry by 
the Barrister may tender their votes,” read, 

Colonel Wood wished the House to re- 
ject the clause altogether. He contended, 
that a candidate who felt himself weak n 
a particular district, might create great 
delay and embarrassment by tendering 
false votes, and that a man of fortune 
might, in a contest with a man of limited 
circumstances, obtain a nominal majority, 
and retain his seat in consequence of his 
opponent’s inability to sustain the expense 
of a petition. 

Lord Althorp thought the clause neces- 
sary for the protection of voters. Fraud- 
ulent votes could be investigated after the 
election without much expense to the un- 
successful candidate. 

Clause agreed to. 

The 59th Clause read. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, this clause, 
by which the House of Commons was to 
inquire into all disputed votes in the last 
resort, was one of the most important in 
the Bill. Any petitioner could impeach 
the return by affirming that fraudulent 
votes had been taken, or that good votes 
had been rejected ; but no votes whatever 
could be brought under the review of the 
House but those which had been tender- 
ed before the Barrister. If, therefore, any 
man was absent, and his name was omitted 
inadvertently, he had no other remedy but 
a Committee of that House. 

Lord Althorp said, that those whose 
names were casually omitted by the Over- 
seer would justly lose their votes by their 
own laches, if they were so indifferent on 
the subject as not to be at the trouble of 
having the error corrected. If everybody 
who might have a right to vote, but would 
not take the prescribed steps to acquire it, 
were permitted to bring his complaint 
before the Committee, the expense would 
be enormous, and the delay might be in- 
terminable. 

Sir Charles Wetherell maintained, that 
the vote of every man ought to be allowed, 
if he could make a bond fide case before 
the Committee, 
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Mr. Goulburn animadverted on the 
clause on account of the unjust severity 
with which it would operate against Bar- 


uncertainty. It appeared that their deci- 
sions were dependent on the approval of a 
Committee of that House, which might 
mulct them in a heavy penalty ; and that, 
too, unheard, should that tribunal adjudge 
even bya majority of one, that they had 
wrongfully decided a single vote, and the 
party injured could bring an action against 
them afterwards. No man of honour and 
character would subject himself to such an 
ordeal for the paltry pittance of 5/. a- 
day. He should, therefore, propose that 
the clause be omitted. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the Com- 
mittee ought to have a control over the 
Barrister; but he was willing to modify 
the claus: in such a manner as only to 
empower such Committee to report cases 
of corrupt and wilful misconduct to the 
House. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that no man 
of honour and professional reputation 
would allow himself to be made liable to 
so degrading a contingency, whereby he 
could be made a scapegoat between two 
violent political parties under a bare ma- 
jority of one. It was unprecedented thus 
to give a Committee power to make a 
Special Report against a Judge without 
even hearing an argument in his defence. 
If Government desired to deal on fair and 
equitable principles, they must assimilate 
the practice to that of returning officers ; 
but that also would derogate from the 
dignity of those who presided in the cha- 
racter of Judges. 

Mr. Croker thought it would be advant- 
ageous to withdraw the clause altogether. 
It would operate most unfairly and un- 
justly against the Barrister. 

Lord John Russell said, he was of opin- 
ion that the Committee ought to have the 
power given them of reporting to the 
House with respect to any corrupt conduct 
on the part of the Barrister. He should, 
therefore, have no objection to words to 
that effect being added to the clause. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that according 
to the existing laws, the Committee pos- 
sessed that power already in respect to re- 
turning officers. As the noble Lord, 
however, had consented to place the Bar- 
rister in an improved situation, he would 
make no further objection, if such an 





amendment was introduced. 


risters, whom it would place in a state of 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

The 60th Clause, directing the Sheriffs 
to cause proclamation to be made in the 
divided counties, of the day fixed for the 
election, and to preside at the same by 
themselves, or their deputies, being read, 

Mr. Croker thought, with respect to 
this clause, that the Deputies of the Sheriff, 
in divided counties, should, as far as re- 
lated to election purposes, have the same 
powers as the Sheriff had now. There 
was another objection to the clause, and 
that was, that it gave the Sheriff the power 
to appoint two Deputies. He thought 
this was wrong, as it would enable the 
Sheriff to absent himself altogether from 
the election. Now, in his opinion, the 
Sheriff ought to be present at one of the 
elections. 

Lord Althorp said, that it might happen 
to be necessary for the Sheriff to leave the 
Court altogether, and it was requisite to 
give him the power to appoint two De- 
puties. 

The Attorney General said, that this 
clause made no difference in the law; for, 
as it at present stood, a Sheriff might 
absent himself, and leave the duty of at- 
tending to the election in the hands of his 
Deputy. 

Mr. Croker thought, that in all instances 
it would be better for the Sheriff to ap- 
point Deputies for the purposes of elec- 
tions, and to attend himself to the preser- 
vation of the peace of the county. 

Mr. Goulburn wished to add some 
words, by which the Sheriff in divided 
counties should be obliged to make pro- 
clamation of the ensuing election in the 
chief towns of both divisions of the county. 

Clause agreed to. 

The Clause 61st, limiting the polling to 
two days, was then read. 

Colonel Wood said, that the object of 
this clause was, to diminish election ex- 
penses; but he was confident that if any 
such hope was entertained, it would prove 
most delusive. The chief expenses would 
be incurred between the day of nomination 
and the day of commencing the poll. 
From the variety of polling places allowed, 
it would be impossible to know the state of 
the contest, and therefore every exertion 
must be used to bring up voters, whether 
necessary for one candidate or not. This 
again wouldenhance the expense. Besides, 
he very much doubted whether any county 
could be polled out in two days. A po- 
pular candidate and his friends might get 
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possession of the hustings—a mob could 
be collected—and his opponent’s voters be 
so much embarrassed in their way to the 
polling place, as would deter all the weak 
and aged from attempting to tender their 
votes. By these means many of the most 
respectable electors would be prevented 
from poiling. The idea that the expense 
would be small would induce many candi- 
dates to start, with no other object but to 
create a contest, and put their successful 
opponents to additional charges. He had 
no wish to lessen the wholesome excite- 
ment which prevailed at contested elec- 
tions, but he was afraid the Bill would 
have that effect by dividing counties into 
parcels, by which old attachments would 
be broken up, and the straight-forward 
character of the freeholder be materially 
deteriorated. From the time of nomina- 
tion to the completion of the return woald 
be four or five days,and these wouid occa- 
sion much expense. Besides when the elec- 
tion was over, there would, of course, be the 
usual expense to the successful candidate 
of giving a dinner to the freeholders. 

Lord John Russell thought the objec- 
tions of the gallant Colonel were inconsis- 
tent with each other. Upon the question 
of expense, he wished to make one obser- 
vation. Hehad taken the trouble of con- 
sulting two persons who were well ac- 
quainted with contested county elections, 
and they had made calculations, in which 
one of them stated, that with regard to a 
large county that was divided, the expense 
would be 500/.; and with regard to one 
that was not divided, the expense would 
be 1,000/. They both agreed, however 
they differed about details, that the ex- 
pense under the Bill would not exceed 
one-fifth of what used to be incurred un- 
der the former system. When he heard 
that, and when he recollected the declara- 
tion that the Committee had heard made 
in that House a short time since, thata 
noble Lord who had incurred the expense 
of a contest for the county of Dorset, did 
not feel himself justified in making a fur- 
ther inroad on his fortune by defending 
the return which had seated him in that 
House, he trusted it would be found, that, 
under the new system, no such amount of 
expense would be incurred, and that even 
supposing they should double the amount 
calculated by the two Gentlemen he had 
mentioned, they would be much below 
the sum that was now usually spent at a 
contested election, Compared to the fife 
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teen days’ poll, and to the 35,000/. ex- 
pended in contesting so small a county 
as Dorsetshire, or the 300,000/. required 
for contesting Yorkshire, the sums he had 
mentioned were so small that he thought 
the Committee would come to the oppo- 
site conclusion of that adopted by the 
gallant Colonel, and would think that the 
Bill would much diminish the amount of 
expense at an election. 

Colonel Wood said, that perhaps it was 
intended to contract for the expense. An 
hon. Member had already engaged to con- 
tract for the Barristers, and probably some- 
body else would be found to contract for 
the return. 

Lord John Russell believed, that the Bill 
would effect a complete alteration of the 
present system. At present the candidates 
gave dinners to the electors, but they, 
being Reformers, thought it better that 
the electors should give a dinner to the 
candidate; and some electors, also, he was 
happy to say, were of the same opinion. 
He had the honour of partaking of a very 
handsome dinner with the electors of the 
county of Devon, and was not allowed to 
pay anything for it, which he thought a 
great improvement on the former system. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, that per- 
haps the noble Lord would introduce a 
clause to that effect, 

Mr. Croker said, such a clause would 
pass unanimously he had no doubt. But 
to revert to the noble Lord’s argument re- 
lating to the diminution of charge, which, 
he said, would be the consequence of the 
present Bill, he feared Gentlemen who 
suffered themselves to be deluded by that 
declaration would very soon find their 
error. He could perceive no other charge 
but the travelling expenses which was 
likely to be reduced. All the remaining 
expenses would continue, and even in some 
cases, be increased. If, by the existing 
system, elections were sometimes continued 
for fifteen days by the proposed altera- 
tion they would have eight or ten places 
for polling at two days each, with the cer- 
tainty of a contest at each election. The 
candidates must have a much greater 
number of agents and polling clerks em- 
ployed, and the day of nomination would 
be no trifle, for it would be the object of 
each candidate to bring as many support- 
ers as possible, whose expenses must be 
paid. As elections were now managed, 


very frequently there was no contest, and 
the affair was over at once. 
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generally known before the day of nomina- 
tion, but by the new system it never could 
be known, and every one who was brought 
up on that day would have to travel back 
again to his place of residence, and then 
to travel a second time to the district poll- 
booth, to record his vote. But even 
granting that there would be some small 
saving under the head of travelling, the 
other expenses would, over and over again, 
exceed that saving. The great expense 
would be the completion of the Registers ; 
and he really thought that annual Parlia- 
ments would be nothing in the compari- 
son. At those annual scenes of confu- 
sion every person interested would attend 
with his counsel, his agents, and his wit- 
nesses. And would there be no expense 
in all that? He was not talking of the 
moral effects that would be produced on 
the minds of the people; but the sitting 
member would be kept in continual ex- 
pense and turmoil ; he would have to find 
out what was the probable intentions of 
each voter as he came to be registered— 
what his connexions were—which way his 
landlord was likely to vote—together with 
a thousand other ramifications which would 
lead to endless inquiry. He assured the 
Committee, that he wished heartily well to 
that part of the Bill which applied to re- 
gistration. He had before declared that 
opinion ; and, therefore, when the present 
measure was proposed, he much regretted 
that it was not divided into two parts, in 
order that he might be able to give his 
support to that which referred to registra- 
tion, because he had always been ready to 
pay a moderate price to separate the fictiti- 
ous voter from the real, and to get rid of that 
system of perjury which had so long exist- 
ed, but he could not consent to pay so 
dear a price for this advantage as that 
proposed by the noble Lord. 

Lord Milton was convinced that the 
taking of the poll in two days must neces- 
sarily oceasion a great diminution of the 
expense at elections, particularly in the 
event of contests. He could speak with 
some confidence on thishead, as though the 
expense of the great Yorkshire election 
had been much exaggerated, both by his 
noble friend (Lord John Russell), and the 
public in general; yet it was, no doubt, 
very great, and the chief portion of that 
expense was caused by the necessity of 
conveying voters to the poll. . By taking 
the poll in districts, and finishing in two 
days, that expense would be much lessen- 
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ed; there would be no jobbing and car- 
rying up voters two or three times before 
they would poll, as was common at pre- 
sent. As to the expenses of the day of 
nomination, he did not believe any candid- 
ate would make any further display than 
having his own friends about him who 
would be willing to pay their own charges. 
He was ready to admit, that the registra- 
tion of electors would be an additional 
charge, but it had the advantage of being 
an annual one, and it never could be to 
such an extent as to injure a candidate’s 
fortune. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan agreed with his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Croker) that taking 
the poll in districts would add very much 
to the expense of elections, particularly 
when it was recollected that the candidate 
would have, in.addition, to convey the 
electors to the place of nomination. By 
the Bill the election was to take place in 
two days after the nomination—an inter- 
val evidently much too short to prepare 
for the contingencies of a contest. He 
would suggest the expediency of having 
seven days’ interval between the days of 
nomination and election. 

Lord Althorp did not see any possible 
benefit that could ensue from adopting the 
hon. Baronet’s suggestion. If a contest 
were probable, it would be known before 
the day of nomination, and all its contin- 
gencies therefore anticipated, so that a 
two days’ interval would be sufficient for 
every practical purpose. The hon. Ba- 
ronet was in error as to the expense which 
nomination days occasioned to the candid- 
ate. The candidates were never on those 
days put to the cost of conveying the free- 
holders; at least, if they were, it was a 
very gratuitous and unnecessary outlay of 
money. He had himself been returned 
nine times for the county of Northampton, 
and had never paid for the conveyance of 
a single voter to the place of nomination. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan did not think that 
the expense would be increased by allow- 
ing an interval of seven days, instead of 
two. 

Mr. Portman agreed with the noble 
Lord. He conceived it was a great im- 
provement not to leave the interval be- 
tween the day of election and nomination 
at the option or caprice of the sheriff, as 
it was at present. 

Sir John Johnstone also concurred with 
the noble Lord as to the non-necessity of 
paying for the conveyance of electors on 
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the day of nomination. It would be use- 
less in Yorkshire, for example, to incur 
the cost of conveying electors on the day 
of nomination, for a sufficient number of 
persons was always to be had in the Castle- 
yard to hold up their hands at half-a-crown 
a head, and nobody could tell whether 
they were freeholders or not. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that the noble 
Lord proposed to throw the expense of a 
dinner upon the voters, and now it was 
proposed to make the electors pay their 
own expenses on the day of nomination. 
He hoped the hon. Gentlemen who advo- 
cated these improvements, would find their 
expectations realized, but he had great 
doubts on the subject. 

Mr. Gore Langton thought the effect of 
the clause would be, to prevent bond jide 
county nominations. There would be 
great temptations for candidates to hang 
back, in order to take their opponents by 
surprise. There would be a vast deal of 
underhand manceuvering among those who 
were conversant in the management of 
elections. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, that what- 
ever might be the effect of this particular 
provision, it was impossible that gentle- 
men who intended to stand for counties 
should not be put to expense annually in 
seeing that the lists of voters were cor- 
rectly made out. With respect to the time 
between nomination and election, he was 
of opinion that the sheriffs should have a 
discretional power to a limited extent. 

Lord Milton thought, that it would be 
improper to vest a discretional power in 
the sheriffs, and conceived that putting off 
the day of election would increase the 
expense. 

Lord Granville Somerset agreed with 
the noble Lord, provided the candidates 
were previously known, but he wished to 
guard against the manceuvering of a secret 
candidate. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that the less 
that was left to the discretion of returning 
officers the better, as they might be influ- 
enced by friendship in the exercise of their 
functions. 

Sir Rechard Vyvyan submitted whether 
an interval of two days would not be in- 
sufficient in case of a contested election 
unexpectedly arising; it would be then 
carried by trickery. 

Mr. Sanford thought two days a suffici- 
ent time, as it was well known, that between 
the day of nomination and the day of 
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election, the great struggle was made. In 
the case of a pending contest, therefore, 
the shorter the interval the better, as the 
most unworthy means were often used to 
influence voters. 

Mr. Charles Ross was of opinion, that a 
longer interval would be more convenient, 
in the event of a surprise, there would be 
no time for the surprised candidate to 
recover his ground. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that the clause, 
like the Bill itself, was a gross delusion. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that by a 
man holding back to the last day, and 
then suddenly retaining the attornies in 
the different districts, a surprise might be 
effected, and the person using that un- 
worthy advantage, which he might do 
from the shortness of the interval of two 
days, with impunity, would be almost sure 
of being elected. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the employment of 
attornies in canvassing was a most dis- 
graceful system. The mode in which 
Members of that House talked of “ bring- 
ing up electors to the poll,” was something 
like driving up pigs. If there were real 
purity of election, there would be no five 
guineas a day to attornies and three 
guineas a day to their clerks. These 
persons were employed in the most dis- 
graceful of all disgraceful processes. He 
had stood several contested elections, and 
never hired an attorney nor asked any man 
for his vote. He could not afford to pay 
attornies, and, if he had hired them, he 
must have acted like some other hon. 
Members, who promised, but never paid. 
The attornies of the county of Somerset 
boasted that they could return any Mem- 
ber they pleased, and he believed that 
after the vassing of the Reform Bill, the 
power of their body would be so far in- 
creased, that the first Parliament elected 
after it, might be called the attornies 
House of Commons. 

Clause agreed to. 

The 62nd clause, respecting the division 
of counties into districts for polling by 
justices in sessions, was read. 

Mr. Estcourt rose to move an amend- 
ment under this clause as it stood in the 
Bill. The Justices assembled at the 
Quarter Sessions were to fix the places for 
taking the poll, and his objection was, to 
imposing such a duty upon the Magis- 
trates. Nothing was more desirable than 
that when the Justices of Peace assembled 
at the Sessions, they should not be called 
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upon to mix their magisterial functions 
with local and party politics, and should 
not have any duties imposed on them 
which did not strictly belong to their 
offices as Justices. Every one must see 
that fixing the places for taking the poll 
in the county might be of material im- 
portance to a candidate ; and leaving this 
to be determined by the Justices was lay- 
ing them open to a charge of partiality. 
What he would suggest as a remedy was, 
to specify the places at which the poll 
should be taken in the first instance ; 
which, he contended, might be done easily 
and consistently in the Bill which was to 
be brought in, to fix the boundaries of 
counties, cities, and boroughs. There 
could be no difficulty in the House fixing 
the particular places in each county at 
which it was fit the poll should be taken, 
and the Commissioners appointed by the 
Government would be able to furnish his 
Majesty’s Ministers with such information 
as would render the arrangement perfectly 
easy and satisfactory. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving an Amendment to 
the effect that the particular places in 
which the poll should be taken in every 
county should be hereafter specified. 

Lord John Russell said, that an amend- 
ment in the spirit of that proposed by the 
hon. Member should be prepared before 
the next sitting of the Committee. 

House resumed—Committee to sit again 
on Monday. 
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IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 13, 1832. 
Minutes. Bills. Received the Royal Assent; the Buck- 
ingham Palace Bill; the Court of Session (Scotland) Bill; 

the Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues; the Lottery 
Office Outstanding Claims, and the Embezzlement, Bills. 

Petitions presented. By Lord CLoncurry, from the County 
of Dublin, for Parliamentary Reform; and from the In- 
habitants of Monstrevan, for the Abolishment of Death for 
the Crime of Forgery :—By the Duke of Ricumonp, from 
the Licensed Victuallers of Brighton, for an alteration of 
the Common Law, imposing upon them Oppressive Lia- 
bilities. 


Cnorera Morsvs.|] The Marquis of 
Lansdown would beg permission, without 
having given any previous notice, to move, 
that there be laid upon the Table certain 
papers which he considered very material 
for their Lordships’ information. The 
papers to which he alluded were certain 
Reports which had been made to the Privy 
Council relating to the subject of Spasmo- 
dic Cholera. He had no hesitation to 
state, that he moved for the production 
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of these documents in order to lay the 
foundation of a measure which it was 
the intention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment immediately to introduce. The 
object of this measure would be, to 
enable parishes to tax themselves, for 
the purpose of defraying the expense of 
the means which might be resorted to 
for the mitigation or prevention of this 
malignant disease. This they could not 
do at present. He was aware, that such 
an Act could not originate in that House, 
but it would be immediately brought into 
the other House of Parliament, and it was 
probable their Lordships would be speedily 
called upon to give it their sanction. 
Returns ordered. 


Macistracy (IRELAND)—FEEs oN 
Commissions.| The Earl of Wicklow, in 
rising to call the attention of the noble and 
learned Lord opposite to the question, of 
which he had given notice, begged to impress 
upon him, and upon the House, the deep 
importance of the subject to which it would 
relate. In the situation to which Ireland 
was reduced, it had become an urgent and 
practical question whether that country 
was to be deprived of the great distinguish- 
ing feature of British jurisprudence—an 
unpaid Magistracy ; and whether, in con- 
sequence, the whole course of the admin- 
istration of justice was to be stopped by 
the closing of the inferior Courts ; and the 
Government be compelled to supply their 
place by the appointment of stipendiary 
Magistrates. The Justices of Peace in 
Ireland complained, and, he thought, with 
much reason and justice, that they were 
required to pay fees on the renewal of their 
commissions, which were not only much 
higher than the fees charged to Magistrates 
in this country, but which were in them- 
selves illegal. If their complaint was well 
founded, Government was bound, not only 
to protect the Magistrates of Ireland from 
this attempted injustice, but to vindicate 
them from the aspersions which had been 
cast upon them in another place, where, 
upon no other ground than their resistance 
to what they considered an unjust exaction, 
their conduct had been described as similar 
to that of the peasantry, who, in defiance 
of the law, resisted the payment of tithe. 
When he before called the attention of the 
House to the subject, he had entered into 
some details respecting it, which he would 
not now repeat. He had then hoped to 
elicit some information upon the subject 
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from the members of the Administration 
in that House. He had, he regretted to 
say, been disappointed. Circumstances, 
however, remained unchanged. The Ma- 
gistrates of Ireland, or at least the great 
majority of that body, still refused to sub- 
mit to this extortion, and did so under the 
strongest impression that the demand was 
illegal. He was glad, at length, to see his 
noble and learned friend, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, in his place; for he felt 
confident, from his great talent and ex- 
perience, that he would duly estimate the 
importance of the subject, and be willing 
to pay to it the attention it deserved. He 
now begged to ask the noble and learned 
Lord if he had any reason to expect that 
the Magistrates of [reland would soon be 
induced to return to the discharge of their 
customary and necessary duties ? ? 

Lord Plunkett was satisfied, that the 
noble Lord had made this appeal to him 
from no unfriendly motive, but the very 
contrary, and he would reply to it in the 
same spirit. Whether he should afford 
the noble Lord that satisfaction which he 
was desirous to obtain on this subject, he 
could not tell; but this he begged to say, 
before he went further, that the state of 
this case was much altered since the noble 
Lord had, on a former occasion, adverted to 
it in that House. With respect to the 
grounds on which the payment of those 
fees was resisted by the Magistrates in 
Ireland, he apprehended that they had not 
been correctly stated. A great number of 
the Magistrates had certainly declined to 
pay those fees, but amongst the grounds 
assigned by them for doing so, as far as 
they came to his knowledge, there was no 
allegation that the fees were illegal. The 
Magistrates in refusing to pay them merely 
stated, that they conceived that there was 
great injustice and impolicy in their being 
called upon to pay fees on the taking out of 
their commissions, which were not required 
of the magistrates of this country. That 
was the ground, as far as he had understood 
the matter from the Magistrates of Ireland, 
on which they resisted the payment of 
those fees, and not on the pretence of their 
being illegal. Now, with respect to that 
point, he begged to say a word. At the 
time the Magistrates in Ireland made those 
complaints, the law in Ireland differed from 
the law in England on this subject: all 
fees on demise of the Crown, with very 
few exceptions, having been abolished in 
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cially by the 1st of William 4th. That 
was a law, it was to be recollected, passed 
under the late Administration, and there 
existed a Treasury minute which had been 
made by the Lords of the Treasury under 
the late Administration, in reference to it. 
He did not mean to say, that for that law, 
and for that Treasury minute, his Majesty’s 
present Ministers were not responsible : 
what he meant to say was, that all he had 
to do was, tothe best of his judgment, to 
execute the law of the country. One of 
the provisions of the Act to which he had 
just adverted was, that compensation 
should be made to several persons who 
would be entitled to certain fees on the 
demise of the Crown, and for the labour 
then performed by them. On that Act the 
Treasury sat, and in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1830, that minute was made, to 
which, before he sat down, he should call 
the attention of their Lordships. Since 
he had arrived in London during the last 
week, he had, for the first time, heard it 
alleged, that the fees which the Irish Ma- 
gistrates had been called upon to pay 
could not be legally demanded. It was 
his bounden duty to see, that no illegal fees 
were demanded by those persons or officers 
who might be considered as peculiarly 
under his control: if it appeared that any 
illegal fees had been so demanded, it would, 
in that case, have been his duty to have 
instituted an inquiry into the matter. But 
no such allegation was made by the Ma- 
gistrates in Ireland on the subject, and it 
was not, as he had already said, until his 
arrival in town, within the last few days, 
that he had heard that an allegation to 
that effect was made in another place. 
The fees in question were payable to the 
Lord Chancellor's Secretary, his purse- 
bearer, and train-bearer, and to the hall- 
sr He had no reason to doubt the 
egality of those fees, the more especially 
as the commissioners who had been ap- 
pointed some years ago to inquire into the 
courts of justice in Ireland, and who in 
their reports censured some fees as unjust, 
and said they were such as ought not to be 
enforced, had not passed any such censure 
on the fees in question. In fact, those 
fees had existed from time immemorial. 
They were to be found in the list of fees 
published by the House of Lords in 1734, 
and they were legally payable under an 
Act of Parliament passed at that time. 
He was not, of course, under such circum- 
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for the fees demanded in his office, unless 
he had reason to think that such fees were 
illegal, and should not be demanded. The 
insinuation that had been thrown out, that 
the fees were larger than they ought to be, 
and that he had acted in this affair in a 
manner that he ought not to have done 
for the interest of the receivers, because 
the individual who filled the office of his se- 
cretary was his relative, was an imputation, 
he believed he might say, totally unworthy 
of his character, and he was sure that he 
might safely oppose the whole tenour of his 
life to such an unwarranted charge. It 
had been remarked by a learned person in 
another place, that the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland’s Secretary only received a salary 
of 500/. a-year, and that learned person 
did not know what became of the remain- 
der of the allowance usually appropriated 
to the person who held that situation. 
He was sure that that learned individual 
could not possibly mean to convey by such 
a statement as that, that he (Lord Plunkett) 
would endeavour to make up for a deficient 
salary to his secretary by the enforcement 
of illeyal fees, or by any unworthy or un- 
justifiable means of such a description. 
The simple facts of the case were these :— 
When Sir Anthony Hart was appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, he named Mr. 
Long to be his Secretary. When he suc- 
ceeded Sir Anthony Hart in that office, he 
nominated his nephew, Mr. M‘Causland, 
to the situation of his Secretary—a person 
who, he would take upon himself to say, 
was perfectly competent to discharge all 
the various duties of that office. However, 
Mr. Long having had much experience in 
that situation, and several Barristers having 
expressed a desire that he should continue 
his services to the Court, at his request, 
Mr. Long agreed to assist his Secretary, 
and on that condition he agreed, that his 
secretary, out of his emoluments, should 
pay Mr. Long 500/. a-year. Mr. Long 
having already filled the office, and being 
well acquainted with its duties, he thought 
it right to secure his services, and he would 
leave it to their Lordships’ judgment to 
say whether he had not been warranted in 
doing so. He begged, once forall, to say, 
that he did not in any manner share in the 
emoluments of any person appointed by 
him. Of course no such charge had been 
preferred by any gentleman against him, 
but he satisfied his own mind in making 
the declaration. It had been said, that the 
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warrants were not made out at the time. 
He should not trouble their Lordships at 
present with a discussion as to whether 
they were legal or not, but he begged to 
say that he certainly considered them 
legal. The warrants signed by him on 
the demise of his late Majesty were thir- 
ty-two in number, for the thirty-two 
counties in Ireland. There were not war- 
rants for each individual Magistrate, but 
the warrants in question contained the 
names of every Magistrate in the particular 
county to which such warrant was ad- 
dressed, and it appeared to him that a 
warrant for the whole of the Magistracy 
was a warrant for all the Magistrates indi- 
vidually. The usual course, then, for each 
particular Magistrate to pursue was, toapply 
for his own warrant to the office of the 
Lord Chancellor’s Secretary, which warrant 
was not signed by the Lord Chancellor, but 
by the Secretary. It was then sent to the 
Clerk of the Hanaper, and then the dedi- 
mus was granted, without which the Ma- 
gistrate could not act. As he had already 
said, he had never heard it asserted that 
the demand for these fees was an illegal 
one until he arrived here last week, and 
the moment that such an assertion reached 
him, he put the matter in train for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the opinion of the At- 
torney General of Ireland with regard to 
it. It was under the Treasury minute of 
September, 1830, over which he had no 
control, that those fees were demanded ; 
and, under such circumstances, he (Lord 
Plunkett) had no right to interfere with 
the legal claims of those who demanded 
those fees, or to tell them that they should 
only demand the same fees that were en- 
forced in England, It was said, that the 
labour in this instance had been exceed- 
ingly little, if any at all. Now, he could 
assure their Lordships that the clerks in 
his Secretary’s office had, during the last 
four or five months, been laboriously em- 
ployed, ever since the measure of appoint- 
ing Lords Lieutenants of counties in Ireland 
had taken place, in maintaining acontinual 
correspondence,under his (Lord Plunkett’s) 
superintendence, with the Lords Lieu- 
tenants of counties there, the Assistant 
Barristers, and the Clerks of the Peace, on 
the various subjects connected with the 
administration of justice in their respective 
counties. The Treasury minute, made un- 
der the late Administration, and to which 
he should now refer their Lordships, was 
dated September 28, 1830. The Lords 
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of the Treasury having met on that day, 
proceeded to consider the Act of Parlia- 
ment which had been just passed relative 
to the fees payable on the demise of the 
Crown, and he would read an extract of 
the minute which they had made on the 
subject. The extract was to the effect 
that the Lords of the Treasury, consider- 
ing the number and variety.of the instru- 
ments that were to be renewed on the de- 
mise of the Crown, did not think it pos- 
sible to fix the remuneration for each indi- 
vidual case, but that they deemed it more 
advisable, that in all such cases there 
should beaspecific average rate of remuner- 
ation awarded proportionate to the amount 
which the person making out such an in- 
strument would be entitled to claim under 
ordinary circumstances, regard being had 
to the fehane required in the preparation 
of the said instrument. The minute pro- 
ceeded to state, that it was the opinion 
of their Lordships, that in all such cases, a 
moiety only of the fees payable under the 
Act should be paid to all such persons, as 
being a due and proper remuneration for 
the labour performed. He (Lord Plun- 
kett) was not aware of the existence of this 
minute until he heard of it from his noble 
friend (the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment). That noble Lord, immediately 
after the accession of the present Adminis- 
tration to office, wrote to him (Lord Plun- 
kett), as to the necessity for having the 
Commissions of the Magistrates that had 
expired on the demise of the Crown re- 
newed. In reply, he stated to the noble 
Lord that there would be no delay on the 
subject, but that it would be necessary for 
the Lords of the Treasury to fix the re- 
muneration for making them out. Ac- 
cordingly, his right hon. friend the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, wrote to the Lords of the 
Treasury, to know what that was to be. 
The Lords of the Treasury then made a 
minute which was dated the 4th of No- 
vember, 1830, confirming the principle of 
the minute made in the previous Septem- 
ber, and stating that such remuneration 
should be given as was sufficient to com- 
pensate the officer for the actual time and 
labour employed in preparing such instru- 
ments. Copies of these minutes were 
transmitted to him in Ireland, and it was 
then for the first time that he was aware 
of their existence. On perusing them, he 
had no doubt that their meaning was, that 
a moiety— that was to say, that one-half— 
of those fees that had been hitherto pay- 
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able should be paid for the preparation of 
those instruments, and his right hon. 
friend, the Secretary for Ireland, had also 
no doubt that the Act of Parliament, and 
the Treasury minutes made under it clearly 
and explicitly meant that one-half of those 
fees should be paid. However, on his 
(Lord Plunkett’s) arrival in London last 
week, he found, to his great surprise, that 
it had been stated in another place, that 
it was the opinion of the Lords of the 
Treasury that there should be no compen- 
sation given, unless for the actual labour 
done; and, on inquiry, he found that such 
really was the case, and that a minute had 
been made by their Lordships so far back 
as January, 1831. The noble Lord hav- 
ing read that minute, which was to the 
effect he had mentioned, proceeded to say, 
that if this minute had been issued in the 
previous November, instead of the one 
that he had already read to the House, 
none of the mistakes that had taken place 
would have occurred. He had given or- 
ders to have the feesto the purse-bearer 
and the train bearer discontinued, and he 
had sent orders to his Secretary to de- 
mand that amount of remuneration only 
which was due for the actual labour done, 
in accordance with the principle laid down 
in the Treasury minute of January, 1831. 
The noble Lord would now see what he 
meant when he said that the state of this 
case had been much altered since he had 
adverted to it on a former occasion. He 
trusted that he had satisfied the House 
that he had acted in this matter merely un- 
deran erroneous impression, in consequence 
of his not having been made aware of the 
existenceofthe Treasury minute ofJanuary, 
1831, and he begged to thank the noble 
Lord for having afforded him this opportu- 
nity to make the explanation that he had 
given to their Lordships. 

Viscount Lorion congratulated their 
Lordships on the statement just made. It 
promised a speedy settlement of the ques- 
tion which had excited the deepest interest, 
and produced the most alarming conse- 
quences, in Ireland. The Magistrates 
were fully borne out in their opinion, that 
the fees demanded were illegal, by the 
explanation that had been given by the 
noble and learned Lord. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he had not 
received an answer to the question which 
he had put to the noble and learned Lord, 
namely, whether, under existing circum- 
stances, Magistrates would be willing to 
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take up their warrants? The explanation 
given by his noble and learned friend 
afforded him at least one piece of informa- 
tion, as it proved to him that the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland ought to have 
been better acquainted with the subject 
than he appeared to have been; other- 
wise he would not have thrown out those 
gross aspersions on the Magistracy of 
Ireland, in which he had thought fit to 
indulge. That righthon. Gentleman ought 
to have attended to the situation of Ire- 
land during the four weeks which had 
elapsed in the recess. Why the right 
hon. Gentleman had not done so, he couid 
not tell; but it was a fact worthy of no- 
tice, that it was precisely during those 
four weeks that the mistake or misappre- 
hension had occurred, and had he been 
acquainted with the circumstance, it might 
have been satisfactorily arranged. If 
there were any thing in the atmosphere of 
Ireland so hot and fiery that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not bear it—.if his con- 
stitution were not salamandrine enough to 
endure the climate—he had better retire 
from the office, and make room for those 
who would attend to its duties. 

Lord Plunkett said, that, in his opinion, 
he had given a very plain answer to the 
fnterrogatory of the noble Lord. He 
thought that the Magistrates ought to 
have submitted to the inconvenience of 
paying their fees, whatever question might 
afterwards have arisen, and thus have 
maintained their usual situation in socicty. 
They should not, on the mere allegation 
that justice was not done to them as it 
was done to the Magistracy of England, 
have abstained from paying the fees, and 
continuing to perform their important du- 
ties. Now, however, that the matter was 
explained by the last Treasury minute, he 
had no doubt that the Magistrates would 
proceed in their usual course. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde thought 
that the observations which had been made 
with respect to the right hon. the Secre- 
tary for Ireland were wholly uncalled for. 
So far as he knew that right hon. Gentle- 
man, personally, or by reputation, he was 
the last person who could fairly be accused 
of neglecting his duty. There never was 
a Secretary for Ireland who possessed more 
ability, or who, in the performance of his 
duties, evinced greater zeal, application, 
or attention. 

Lord Cloncurry observed, that looking 
back to the old time, and the old system, 
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mere paupers were not unfrequently elect- 
ed to the magisterial authority in Ireland, 
for the purpose of serving party and politi- 
cal purposes. He believed that at one 
period, about a moiety of the Magistracy 
stood in that situation. At the demise of 
George 3rd, not more than one-third of 
the Magistrates paid their fees. He was 
certain that no Gentleman of property and 
respectability would refuse to pay those 
fees. The former fees, though exorbitant, 
were discharged; but how? Why they 
were handed over sileutly from one Mem- 
ber of the Government to another. 

The Earl of Limerick denied that the 
statement of the noble Lord, with refer- 
ence to persons formerly placed in the 
commission of the peace in Ireland, was 
correct. The noble Lord asserted, that 
during a long period in the reign of George 
3rd, paupers were named as Magistrates 
for political purposes. He never knew 
that persons of that description had ever 
been placed on the list of Magistrates ; he 
was not aware of any political purposes 
that the Magistrates were called upon to 
serve. Gentlemen were appointed to 
save the country from rebellion, and to 
prevent any set of persons, high or low, 
from overturning the constitution of the 
land; gentlemen were selected who would 
not associate with the rabble, or with 
those who encouraged them in the infrac- 
tion of the law. When the noble Lord 
said, that a moiety of the Magistracy, at 
the time of which he spoke, were paupers, 
and were appointed merely for party pur- 
poses, he ought to have known better than 
to make such an assertion. 

Viscount Clifden was sorry to differ 
from the noble Earl who spoke last, but 
he believed that no doubt existed as to the 
appointment of improper persons to the 
Magistracy of Ireland. 

The Marquis of Westmeath said, the 
Magistrates, than whom a more zealous 
or praise-worthy body did not exist, re- 
fused to pay the sum demanded, though 
it was small, because they considered that 
it was an improper charge. 

Here the matter ended. 


— ees ceer a8 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 13, 1832. 


MinuTRS.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hunt, 
of the Number of Military Court Martials which had 
sat on Private Soldiers, from the Ist of January, 1831, 
to the Ist of January, 1832, detailing the Nature of the 
Accusation, and the Number of Lashes inflicted in each 
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Case where the Party was found Guilty:—On the Motion 
of Mr. Poutetr TxHomson, of the quantity of Wool Im- 
ported and Exported from 5th January, 183], to 5th Janu- 
ary, 1852, with the Amount of Duties paid :—On the Mo- 
tion of Sir Ropert PEEL, for Copies of all Correspondence 
that had taken place between Individuals, the Water Com- 
panies, and the Treasury, relating to supplying the Me- 
tropolis with Water :—On the Motion of Mr. BERNAL, of 
all Sums received by the Corporation of the Trinity House 
from the Thames River Pilots, in pursuance of Act 6th 
George 4th, and the Names of the Persons holding 
Licences as Pilots:—On the Motion of Mr. CurTEIS, of 
any and what provision made to Instruct Prisoners in 
Reading and Writing, in pursuance of 4th George 4th, 
Cap. 64:—On the Motion of Sir WrLi1am Rak, of the 
Number of Judicial Factors appointed by the Court of 
Session, Scotland, in each of the last five years :—On the 
Motion of Mr. Rutuven, of the Number of Stamps 
issued to each Newspaper in Ireland in each quarter, from 
5th January, 1830, to 5th January, 1832. 

Petitions presented. By Sir EpmunD Haygs, from the Land- 
holders and County Cess-payers of the County of Donegal, 
complaining of the Amount of these Taxes:—By Mr. 
EvetyN DeEnIson, from the Inhabitants of Mansfield, 
against the General Register Bill. 


Lonpon Bripce Approacues BI1t.] 
Mr. Alderman Wood having moved the 
second reading of this Bill, 

Mr. Briscoe said, that he wished to have 
the Committee on this Bill postponed for 
three weeks, and if the hon. member for 
the City would not consent to that, he 
should oppose the second reading. Mr. 
Rennie, in stating his opinions with re- 
spect to the New London-bridge, had par- 
ticularly alluded to St. Saviour’s Church, 
and the beautiful chapei attached to it, 
which had recently excited so much public 
attention, and had remarked, these objects, 
would form a fine architectural feature by 
being opened to public view. But would 
the House believe that the London-bridge 
committee were now about to shut out the 
prospect of that church altogether ? 
Within the last two years, a sum of 
30,0002. had been expended on this 
church, and this ought to weigh with the 
House not to allow of its exclusion from 
public view. He (Mr. Briscoe) only asked 


the Bridge Committee to give up the small 


space of 130 feet. The Bridge Committee 
were willing to give seventy, and surely 
the additional sixty feet could not be any 
great object when the subject was properly 
considered. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that it was 
rather odd in the hon. member for Surrey 
to oppose the second reading of a Bill 
which was to give permission to make the 
opening he sought. At present the Com- 
mittee had a bill which would close the 
view altogether, and this was to remedy 
that omission. The Committee, far from 
being blameable, had actually gone toa 
great expense in haying Mr, Smirke to 
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make plans, and bad fully satisfied the 
people of the Borough, by giving seventy 
feet for an opening. Let the Bill be read 
a second time, and if there were anything 
in the case, let it be examined in the Com- 
mittee up stairs, which had the power of 
adjourning from time to time until they 
were fully informed on the subject. Ifthe 
Bill were not passed, the City would be 
deprived of a great and noble street open- 
ing from the river into the heart of the 
town. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham would not give his 
assent to a grant for more money than 
was actually necessary, and he thought 
Gracechurch-street was quite enough. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the Bill was for the 
London side of the bridge, and moreover 
the Committee had given those at the Sur- 
rey side all they had asked for. He was 
no Antiquarian, and though he might be 
considered Gothic, he must say that, in his 
opinion, what was called the Lady Chapel 
was a nuisance, by shutting out the view 
of the beautiful church. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert thought the Bill 
ought to be read, and, either in the Com- 
mittee, or on the third reading, any clauses 
deemed advisable might be introduced, 

Mr. Briscoe said, with that understand- 
ing, he would not oppose the second 
reading. 

Bill read a second time. 
be committed. 


Ordered to 


Epucarion (IRELAND).] Colonel Co- 
nolly presented a Petition from the inha- 
bitants of Mayne, in the county of West- 
meath, against the proposed plan of edu- 
cation for Ireland, and deploring the with- 
drawal of the grant from the Kildare-street 
Society. The petitioners deprecated, in 
the strongest possible terms, the project 
advanced by his Majesty’s Ministers un- 
der the pretence of conciliating all parties 
in Ireland and which was about to be ge- 
nerally carried into operation, having for 
its object the limitation of the diffusion of 
the Sacred Scriptures. The petitioners 
implored the House not to permit such a 
plan to be carried into effect, and they 
declared that it was utterly impossible 
that the Protestants of Ireland could coa- 
lesce in this plan, for, as Prote-tants, it 
must be odious to them, and as Christians, 
they could not submit to it. They there- 
fore, prayed the House to withdraw their 
sanction to the measure, and to continue 
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the principal means of spreading peace 
and happiness through the country, by 
the dissemination of the Sacred Scriptures 
in their full and unmutilated form. He 
most cordially supported the prayer of the 
Petition, as it was in his opinion, a mon- 
strous proceeding to call upon people to 
submit to the mutilation of the word of 
xod. It was an absurd endeavour ofa 
few persons to set up their own private 
judgment against the laws of their Creator 
and to attempt to modify or alter them at 
their pleasure. It was, in point of fact, 
waging war with the dignity of Heaven. 
Colonel Rochfort felt great pleasure in 
supporting the prayer of the Petition just 
presented by his hon, friend, the member 
for Donegal, and which he could state was 
most respectably signed. Whilst on his 
legs, he would take the opportunity to refer 
to a petition presented on a former day by 
his hon. colleague (Mr. Chapman), when 
he unfortunately was not in his place. That 
petition was stated to be signed by a cler- 
gyman of Westmeath. He considered it 
due to the clergy of that county to state, 
that the gentleman alluded to, was not a 
beneficed clergyman, or even a curate; he 
was several years ago admitted to orders, 
but had long since given up the Church. 
He begged further to remark, that the 
petition did not appear to have been 
signed by even those few landed proprie- 
tors who generally agreed with his hon. 
colleague in politics. He must take this 
opportunity of expressing the satisfaction 
he felt at what was said in another place 
some evenings since by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, and express- 
ed his conviction that if it had been made 
before, it would have saved many lives. 
Mr. Chapman was willing to bear his 
testimony to the respectability of the par- 
ties who had signed the petition just pre- 
sented; but, nevertheless, he must assert, 
that it did not express the sentiments of 
the majority of the county with regard to 
the new plan of education for Ireland. 
That this new system was opposed, he did 
not deny ; but the opposition was limited 
to one party of Protestants. The Modera- 
tor of the Synod of Ulster observed, that 
without some plan of this kind, education 
could not be carried to any great extent in 
Ireland. He regretted that his hon. col- 
league was not in his place on the occa- 
sion to which he had referred, as he ap- 
peared to have misunderstood him with 
regard to his having said that a certain 
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petition was signed by a Protestant cler- 
gyman. He had not said so, but he begged, 
in conclusion, to assure the House, that 
the feeling in favour of the present system 
of education was much more general than 
was imagined. 

Sir Robert Bateson apprehended that 
the hon. Member was quite mistaken on 
one point. The remarks which he attri- 
buted to the Moderator of the Synod of 
Ulster emanated froma Mr. Cooke, who 
was a very distinguished individual, but 
not the moderator. 

Mr. O'Connell thought the hon. mem- 
ber for Donegal was filled with religious 
zeal, when presenting a petition against 
the proposed plan of education for Ireland. 
If any system of education went to leave 
out a part of religious information or doc- 
trine which was disputed between Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics, they were told 
this was a mutilation of the word of God? 
Would the hon. Member compel Catholic 
children to be taught those doctrinal por- 
tions of religion in which their fathers did 
not believe? Would he have Protestant 
children forced to learn the Roman Catho- 
lie’s creed. What was the principle upon 
which this system proceeded? It was that 
of education in common—of educating the 
children of Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics together. The hon. Gentleman 
wished the Roman Catholics to submit to 
his decision; but would it be right for 
Protestants to submit to a Catholic educa- 
tion? Certainly not! In like manner the 
Roman Catholics were unwilling to submit 
to a Protestant system. The Government 
had wisely endeavoured to unite both par- 
ties, adopting a plan recommended by the 
Rev. Dr. Sadler (of whom he would say, 
that there existed not a man more entitled to 
public praise). He, with the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Dublin, came to this arrange- 
ment. They agreed that, for four days in 
every week, the children should read cer- 
tain extracts from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, so selected that no objection could 
rationally be made to them by Protestant 
or Roman Catholic. A difference of opin- 
ion prevailing upon certain points, they 
deemed it wholly unadvisable to put the 
Bible in its entire form into the children’s 
hands. They looked out those general 
passages which inculcated universal charity 
and benevolence. On this course, then, 
there surely could exist no difference of 
Opinion among real Christians, From 
these passages they formed a book for the 
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perusal of the children four days a-week. 
Was that mutilating the word of God ? 
To this plan every rational man must as- 
sent. ‘Two days in the week the Protes- 
tant and the Catholic children were taught 
their respective catechisms. The Roman 
Catholic children, on these two days, were 
instructed in religion exclusively, and 
apart from the Protestants : if they chose 
to bring a Bible with them, they were at 
liberty to do so. Thus four days were 
devoted to the perusal of these selections 
from the Scriptures ; and two days (besides 
the Sabbath) to doctrinal religion exclu- 
sively, each child being taught according 
to the doctrines in which it was to be 
brought up. Could there be a fairer sys- 
tem proposed? He asked men of common 
sense, whether those persons who opposed 
it were not deceived by some interested 
individual? Might not the learned Mem- 
ber, the Recorder for Dublin, be wrong, 
when, in the height of his zeal, he offered 
a determined resistance to such a system, 
and, as it were, cried out “ To your tents, 
oh Israel ?” He felt satisfied that the Go- 
vernment had acted with great discrimina- 
tion in adopting the plan in question. But 
if there was a feeling against it, he met 
the opinion of the parties opposed to him 
with that respect which he was always 
disposed to shew to the sentiments of 
those who differed from him upon religious 
questions. But let them have no forced 
consciences. He had seen the misery 
arising from a course calculated to coerce 
them. It was that. course which origin- 
ated the tribunal of the Inquisition—it 
had been that course which had led, in 
Ireland, to the cruel treatment of land- 
lords. To such a course was to be attri- 
buted the worst of horrors. 

Mr. Shaw had not intended to trouble 
the House upon the present occasion, had 
he not been called up by the observations 
of the hon. and learned Member. He 
was persuaded that the Table of the 
House would be covered with petitions of 
a similar character to that presented by 
his hon. friend. He himself had one to 
present, which would deserve the most se- 
rious attention of the House, coming, as it 
did, from the most influential and respect- 
able persons in Dublin, including many of 
the highest characters of the church and 
the law. He had never wished to draw 
any invidious distinction between Protest- 
ants and Catholics ina religious sense, 
but he differed wholly from the view taken 
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by the hon. and learned Member, when 
he said, that the proposed system of edu- 
cation was in accordance with the Bible : 
he asserted the very contrary. What the 
Protestants desired was, not that extracts 
from the Scriptures should be forbidden, 
but that the Government should not at- 
tempt to put down one system, founded 
upon the whole Bible, tosubstitute another, 
founded upon a part of it. The hon. and 
learned Member said, Catholics ought not 
to submit to Protestant dictation ; but, in 
answer to that, he would tell the hon. and 
learned Member, that Protestants would 
never allow the Bible to be withdrawn from 
their children at the dictation of Catholics. 
Protestants had already gone to the very 
verge of compromise to effect a mixed 
education. In the plan of the Kildare- 
street Society, they had allowed the Bible 
to be read in the schools without note or 
comment. They excluded all catechisms 
and books of religious controversy, and 
they admitted Catholic in common with 
Protestant teachers. He would not dis- 
turb the panegyric the hon. and learned 
Member had pronounced upon the Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Dublin, and Doctor Sadler, 
further than by saying, that the Protest- 
ants of Ireland of every denomination were 
opposed to the proposed measure, and 
would never submit to leave the standard 
of the Bible for a book of mutilated ex- 
tracts. The hon. and learned Member 
had so directly alluded to what he had 
said in another place, that he felt it neces- 
sary to reply in a few words. He had 
there said, that the Protestants were will- 
ing to obey their superiors ‘in all things 
lawful,” that they continued to yield a 
willing obedience to the laws, even after 
these laws had ceased to protect them, 
but if it became a question between God 
and man, between human authority and 
the Scriptures, then 
Ireland would be found ready to lay down 
their lives for their Creator and his doc- 
trines, rather than desert them for any 
human authority whatever. 

Mr. Wyse said, the simple question was, 
whether the funds of the whole country 
were to be applied for the good of all, or 
for the use of a part only, of the people. 
If the former position was correct, then the 
Catholics had a right to their fall share. 
The great error in the late system was, 
that the Bible was to be read without 
note or comment; this the Catholics ob- 


jected to, and the Protestants then said, 
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“vou must take this, or none.” Let any 
system whatever be adopted, the Catholics 
had no desire to interfere with the educa- 
tion of Protestant children, and they only 
required the same measure to be dealt out 
to themselves; and surely it was worth 
while to endeavour to promote cordiality 
by educating children of both persuasions 
together, by which early union of senti- 
ment mutual good feelings might result 
in after-life. As to the mutilation of the 
Bible, which had been so much insisted 
on, he begged leave to ask, whether there 
were not passages in that Book unfit for 
the eye of youth, and for females more es- 
pecially. And whether there were not 
other passages so subtle and abstract as 
would only lead to confusion and error by 
being placed in the hands of youth. These 
reasons guided the Catholics in their 
wishes not to intrust the whole Bible in 
the hands of children of either sex, and 
the Protestants themselves acted on this 
very principle, for they used an abridg- 
ment of the Scriptures, and a history of 
the Bible drawn up by some of the greatest 
divines of their creed. Further the pro- 
posed plan of education was very nearly 
similar to that of several of the continental 
states, and of the United States of Ame- 
rica, in which the object contemplated was, 
to educate the youth of all persuasions 
together, and he could not conceive that 
the Exclusive Protestants of this country 
had higher claims to religion than the 
people of other countries, He, therefore, 
hoped the Government would persevere 
and go through with that plan which they 
had already so well begun. 

Mr. Lefroy said, it was well known that 
the Catholic opposition to the Kildare- 
street Society was founded on a Bull from 
Rome, so that the Government was pre- 
senting the extraordinary spectacle of 
legislating in common with that court, an 
event which had not been seen since the 
reign of Mary. As to a selection being 
agreed on from the Bible, between the 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin and Doctor 
Sadler, he had not before heard of it, and 
very much doubted the fact. With re- 
spect to the assertion of the hon. member 
for Tipperary, that portions of the Bible 
were not fit for the eve of children. That 
hon. Member’s fastidiousness might find 
such passages, but no Protestants ever 
met with them. 

Mr. Wyse had never attemptc to throw 
the slightest imputations upon the Scrip- 
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tures, he had as high a veneration for 
them as any man, but what he meant to 
convey was, that from the time at which 
they were written, and from some peculiar 
expressions they contained, certain parts 
of them were not fit for the perusal of 
young females; and the more recondite 
parts were not adapted for youth generally. 

Mr. Ruthven thought the question was 
one of good Government, rather than of 
religion, and he regretted to see so much 
heat on both sides. The hon. and learned 
member, the Recorder of Dublin, had de- 
clared, that the Protestants were ready to 
support their religion against all human 
authority; he, as a member of the Pro- 
testant Church, wished to see it supported 
on its own merits; his ideas of it were, 
that it preached peace and good-will unto 
all, and did not require blood for its sup- 
port. He knew that many Protestants of 
Ireland were of the same opinion, and, 
therefore, approved of the proposed plan 
of education, but the exclusive Protestants, 
he verily believed, would rather have no 
education at all, than share it with their 
Catholic countrymen. 

Petition to be printed. 


Cuotera Morsvus.] Mr. Croker, 
seeing the right bon. the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade in his place, begged 
to ask a question on a subject which had 
excited considerable sensation throughout 
the town. A report had been circulated, 
and he believed had been pretty generally 
credited, to the effect that several cases of 
Cholera Morbus had appeared in the 
lower parts of the town towards the river, 
This report was in circulation so early as 
Saturday last, but he had just heard a fur- 
ther report, which stated that similar cases 
had appeared in the higher parts of the 
town. It was with a view of ascertaining, 
as far as possible, the correctness of those 
reports that he then intruded upon the at- 
tention of the House. He felt assured, 
and he trusted that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would agree with him in thinking, 
that the best possible mode of preventing 
unnecessary alarm, and of satisfying the 
public mind, was to have no mystery what- 
ever on the subject, and he therefore 
begged to ask ifthe reports which he had 
mentioned were founded in fact, and whe- 
ther it was the intention of Government to 
give the public any authentic information 
as to the origin and progress of the disease 
since its appearance in London ? 
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Mr. Poulett Thomson felt no hesitation 
in replying fully to the question of the 
right hon. Gentleman. On Saturday last 
the Government received information that 
two cases which were deemed very sus- 
picious as indications of Cholera had 
occurred at Rotherhithe. Immediately on 
this information being received, a deputa- 
tion of medical men from the Board of 
Health was despatched to that place, and 
from their report, it appeared that the two 
cases at Rotherhithe were decided cases of 
Spasmodic Cholera. On Saturday inform- 
ation of the spread of this disease to 
Limehouse had been received, but, as far 
as he was then informed, it had not as yet 
extended further. He could assure the 
House, and the right hon. Gentleman, that 
his Majesty’s Government fully concurred 
in the propriety both of satisfying the pub- 
lic mind as far as possible, and of putting 
the public fully in possession of the course 
about to be adopted by Government in 
such a trying emergency. For this pur- 
pose it had been determined, through the 
medium of the public Press, to give all 
the information which had been received 
by Government on the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman would therefore find, in 
the public papers of that evening, a detail 
of all the information that had been 
received. Being on his legs, he would 
take that opportunity of stating, that 
every possible means had been and would 
be adopted by Government for the pre- 
vention of the spreading of the disease, and 
for giving to the public the most accurate 
details of its progress. Already district 
inspectors and physicians had been ap- 
pointed, whose duty would be, to detail 
to the general Board of Health whatever 
might occur in their respective districts on 
the subject. Government was determined 
to exert all the means at its command to 
check the progress of the disease, and the 
right hon. Gentleman might be assured 
that every sort of information of the least 
use should be given to the public. 

Mr. Croker was much obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the explanation 
which he had given on this alarming sub- 
ject. He would take that opportunity of 
suggesting to Government the expediency, 
before it was too late, of tracing the ap- 
proach of the first case which had occur- 
red. He made this suggestion from a con- 
viction that much benefit would be derived 
from clearly ascertaining the mode in 
which that extraordinary disease made its 
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appearance; and he thought if this inquiry 
was well followed up, it might eventually 
lead to a discovery of the manner in which 
it was propagated, and consequently enable 
the medical Facuity to have recourse to 
more effective measures for its prevention. 
He was sure, from the candid course 
adopted by Government, that they would 
be glad to receive any suggestion in such 
an emergency, and it was with such a view 
that he begged to offer with great earnest- 
ness, the recommendation that the earlier 
course, and particularly the first, should 
be carefully traced. 

Mr. Robinson said, it having been now 
officially announced that the Cholera was 
in the metropolis, and as such a statement 
was likely very materially to affect our 
commercial intercourse, he trusted that 
Government would lose no time in allay- 
ing, as far as possible, the fears of foreign 
states, and thereby making the inconveni- 
ence and obstruction which were likely to 
arise as little as possible. This inconve- 
nience would most likely be felt most 
strongly with regard to our distant colonial 
possessions; and he, therefore, hoped all 
unnecessary impediments to the sailing of 
vessels would be avoided, as the very length 
of the voyage was a sufficient security that 
no disease could be propagated by them. 
The most precise intelligence should be con- 
veyed to foreign powers ; lest in the absence 
of positive information they should refuse 
to admit English vessels into their ports. 
If their fears on the subject could not be 
allayed, at all events their doubts might. 

Mr. Warburton hoped that Ministers 
would never lose sight of the primary ob- 
ject of their present exertions, which was 
to check the spread of the disease by every 
means in their power. It was his decided 
opinion that the disease had spread to the 
extent it had, in consequence of mer- 
cantile activity, and mercantile avarice and 
jealousy, causing Government to ielax 
that vigilant check of all intercourse be- 
tween infected and non-infected places. 
He, therefore, trusted, that Ministers 
would not be induced to imitate this dan- 
gerous example by any fears of the injury 
which the commerce of the metropolis 
would thereby experience. The mercan- 
tile interest was no doubt of great moment; 
but the public safety was a matter of far 
paramount importance, to which the inter- 
ests of commerce must, if necessary, be 
made to give way. He hoped that he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman’s 
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declaration of the intention of Ministers to 
give the most full and prompt publicity 
to the progress of the disease, to include 
the distribution, gratis, of the Board of 
Health gazettes among the medical gen- 
tlemen of the country, so as to make them 
fully acquainted with its character, &c. 

Mr. Hume was sure that the only effect 
of adopting the suggestion of his hon. 
friend, to cut off all commercial intercourse 
between infected persons and _ places, 
would be to aggravate tenfold the evils of 
the disease. They had sufficient data 
already before them to warrant this opin- 
ion. On the one hand, it was seen—such 
was the strange and as yet unaccountable 
progress of the disease—that the freest 
intercourse might take place between an 
infected and anon-infected place, without 
its spreading to the latter. There was, 
for example, the most unrestricted inter- 
course between Sunderland and Durham, 
and yet but one Cholera case occurred in 
the latter. And soin Glasgow, the disease 
had not shown itself in a single instance, 
notwithstanding its free intercourse with 
Kirkintilloch, and other infected places. 
On the other hand, the disease extended 
itself, in spite of the strictest precautions 
enforced by a despotic Government, 
through the means of the most rigid 
military cordon, The fact was, nothing 
was known of the mode in which the 
disease was propagated but this—that no 
precautions hitherto tried could keep it 
out, and that it did not extend to districts 
under, apparently, the most favourable 
circumstances of propagation. The only 
effect, then, of the proposition, to cut off 
all intercourse with infected places, would 
be, to add famine to pestilence, and aggra- 
vate tenfold the evils of both. No, the 
best preventive was, to provide the poor 
and destitute with wholesome food, and 
fuel, and raiment, and to enforce rigid 
habits of cleanliness. In those colliery 
districts in Scotland in which the disease 
had raged with most virulence, its victims 
were almost invariably the destitute and 
the uncleanly. 

Mr. Strickland said, from all he could 
learn on the subject, he was convinced 
that attempts to stop the disease, by cut- 
ting off communication, would only in- 
crease distress without having the intended 
effect. The only thing tobe done was, to 
try to improve the happiness and comfort 
of the people. He had two remarkable 
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circumstances, the disease was not con- 
tagious. During the whole time of its 
raging in Sunderland, persons were sent 
from there to the coanty prison without 
communicating the disease, and though 
there was constant intercourse between 
the places, no instance of Cholera 
occurred. The other fact was that of 
600 medical men who had gone to visit 
the hospitals at Sunderland, Newcastle, 
&c., not one of whom had been seized. 

Sir Henry Hardinge begged to suggest 
that the military force should be, as 
speedily as possible, put into barracks. In 
Berlin and Vienna, where this system had 
been pursued, although the population 
suffered dreadfully, the troops had scarcely 
any loss to complain of. In Berlin, he 
believed, only twelve men died, and the 
loss was very trifling at Vienna. This was 
of course to be accounted for solely by the 
strict military discipline to which they 
were subjected, and to their being in bar- 
racks. It was true the military should be 
ready to expose themselves to all risk in 
common with the rest of the population ; 
but to render them effective in the services 
they would be called upon to perform, it 
was essential to take all measures to keep 
them in good health. He submitted, 
therefore, that they should be at once re- 
moved from such places as Tothill-fields. 
If they were to be left there, it was 
scarcely possible they could escape infec- 
tion, from the miserable population of 
such districts. He made no allusion to 
this from a doubt that all proper precau- 
tions would be taken by the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Government, but because 
he had lately received communications 
from Vienna and Berlin, stating the means 
which had been resorted to, to prevent 
infection, and the effects which had been 
produced. 

Mr. Dizon implored the Government not 
to attempt cutting off or impeding the inter- 
course between different places. The only 
consequence of such a regulation would be, 
to produce famineand destitution amongjthe 
working people,without having theeffect in- 
tended. As another instance of the disease 
not being propagated by the present com- 
munication, he must mention that, al- 
though it had raged for some time at 
Kirkintilloch, and the intercourse between 
that place and Glasgow was frequent, yet 
not one case had occurred in the latter 

lace. 

Mr, Briscoe said, some of the parishes 
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in London were in such a state as to call 
for the immediate attention of Govern- 
ment and the local authorities. In 
Bethnal-green, for instance, there were 
6,000 persons receiving parish relief; 
and in the workhouse there were 1,100, 
with only 370 beds. There were also 
eighty cases of contagious fever, which 
was daily increasing. He had ascertained 
these facts from personal inquiry yester- 
day afternoon, and he earnestly recom- 
mended the subject to the attention of his 
Majesty’s Government. 

An Hon. Member stated, that he had 
heard the Lord President of the Council, 
in another place, move for certain papers, 
with an intention, if a bill was brought up, 
to facilitate their Lordships’ legislating on 
the subject, which he understood was to 
to enable the Privy Council to take the 
most effectual means to prevent the propa- 
gation of the disease. He hoped that the 
same papers would forthwith be submitted 
to that House. 

Lord Althorp assured the hon. Member 
that he would that evening lay on the 
Table documents respecting the Cholera, 
the same with those which had been pre- 
sented in the other House. He also gave 
notice that it was his intention to move for 
leave to bring in a bill to give additional 
power to the Privy Council, for the pur- 
pose of adopting and enforcing means to 
prevent the disease. 

Mr. Goulburn trusted the Privy Council 
would not be very delicate at such a crisis 
in enforcing any means they thought ne- 
cessary to allay the public apprehension, 
and prevent the spread of the disease; and 
he was quite sure they might consider 
themselves fully authorized to act even 
before the bill passed through Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that the wretched- 
ness and disease in Bethnal-green was not 
confined to the workhouse: the whole 
population was in the most miserable con- 
dition. He trusted something would be 
done to place them in a better situation. 
He had already laid their pitiable case 
before the House, without much effect. 
He must now allude to the state of the 
atmosphere in the House itself, and he 
thought it absolutely necessary that some 
measure should be taken to purify it,asit was 
occasionally most foetid and unwholesome, 
and peculiarly dangerous if there was any 
predisposition to disease. He appealed to 
Mr. Speaker to use his authority in ime 
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proving the ventilation. He must say, that 
it would be very stupid in them to expose 
themselves to unnecessary danger, while 
they were deliberating how they might 
best provide security for others. He hoped 
something would be done to abate the 
nuisance. If the contagion reached the 
House, there would be flying right and left 
to get out of the way. 


Currency. 


Poor Laws Inquiry.] Lord Granville 
Somerset was anxious to take the present 
opportunity of putting a question to the 
noble Lord opposite, in some measure con- 
nected with the subject which had been 
just under discussion, before the House 
went into a Committee of Supply. It 
was in relation to the pauperism of Eng- 
land. Within the last ten days, reports 
had gone abroad that Commissioners were 
about being appointed to inquire into the 
state of the poor, and the funds by which 
they were relieved. Whether the principle 
of the appointment of the Commissioners 
was good or bad, he would not now stop 
to discuss ; but he wished to know, whe- 
ther they had been appointed, and whether 
the noble Lord had any objection to state 
the nature of the instructions given. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Commis- 
sioners about whom the noble Lord had 
put the question to him had not yet re- 
ceived their appointment, nor were the 
instructions of Government drawn up; 
however, as soon as they were, there could 
be no objection to their being communi- 
cated to Parliament. 


Currency.] Sir James Graham moved 
the Order of the Day for the House going 
into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley was very desirous 
of putting a question to the noble Lord op- 
positerespecting the CurrencyQuestion. He 
understood a report had been spread abroad, 
to which many people attached a belief, 
that there was some intention, on the part 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, to alter the law 
which had passed in the year 1826, relat- 
ing to the small-note restriction. It was 
of great importance that the public should 
not be under a delusion—if delusion it 
were—upon the subject; and, therefore, 
he begged to know, whether there was any 
truth in the report, that Government in- 
tended to propose any alteration in the 
Currency? — 

Lord Althorp was not aware that any 
such report had obtained belief; but he 
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begged to assure the hon. Gentleman 
that, with respect to the Currency Ques- 
tion, his Majesty’s Governmenthad nointen- 
tion whatever to propose any alteration. 


Supepty — Date oF THE FINANCIAL 
Year.] Mr. Goulburn wished the right 
hon. Baronet opposite to give some explan- 
ation of the reason why the Estimates 
were brought forward at this particular 
period of the year. , 

Sir James Graham said, that, in moving 
the Estimates it was his intention to state 
his reasons for adopting the course which 
he now proposed to adopt in bringing 
the Estimates at this moment before the 
House. 

Mr. Goulburn had imagined, that it was 
the intention of the Ministers to adopt a 
new rule with respect to the Estimates, 
and to make the financial year commence 
on the Ist of April. If that was their 
intention, it struck him that, as a general 
measure, they would find themselves 
unable to continue it, and he should like 
to know the reasons for the alteration. 

Lord Althorp said, that he should at 
once give an answer to the question, why 
the Estimates were now proposed, and why 
the financial year was intended to begin 
on the Ist of April. By the course 
hitherto taken, the Estimates had been 
proposed after a certain amount of the 
money had been actually expended, and, 
of course, that expenditure must have 
been made without the previous sanction 
of Parliament. It seemed to him an 
anomalous mode of proceeding, that they 
should vote the Supplies for the service 
of the year on Estimates, although, at the 
time the Estimates were submitted to them, 
a part of the expenditure had actually been 
made. With the view of avoiding that 
anomaly, he thought it more consistent 
with the privileges of that House, and 
with the theory of the Constitution, that 
the Estimates should be submitted for the 
ensuing year previously to the Supplies 
being voted, and before the Government 
had spent any of the money. In future 
years, thatarrangement might easily be car- 
ried into effect, but, in the present year, 
there might be some difficulty init. In 
future the financial year might commence 
in April. It might be said, that in 
selecting so early a period as April, there 
might be some difficulty in carrying the 
arrangement into effect. He admitted 
that a difficulty would be experienced ; 
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but, he believed, that the plan would be 
found practicable after the first difficulties 
had been got over. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham suggested, that, to 
enable the Ministers to carry their plan 
fully into effect, the House should resume 
its ancient practice of meeting sometime 
before Christmas. That would, on many 
accounts, be very convenient. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that it must have 
frequently occurred to all persons that 
there was some anomaly in first expend- 
ing a part of the public money, and then 
coming to the House to ask for a vote 
justifying that expenditure. If the plan 
now proposed could be effected without 
inconvenience, it would undoubtedly ,re- 
move agreat anomaly. But many points 
were to be considered before it could be 
carried into effect. The public service 
required that the Estimates should be 
voted for the year, before the Ist of April. 
Now, some time would be required for 
the examination of these Estimates, and the 
time between the meeting of the Parliament 
and the Ist of April would hardly enable 
them to give the Estimates that examina- 
tion which it was always desirable to afford 
them. Suppose Parliament was called 
together on the 15th of January, he was 
afraid that there might be subjects of great 
interest — subjects, perhaps, of greater 
immediate importance than the Esti- 
mates—that would occupy the attention 
of Parliament. If that should happen, 
then, unless the House voted every Esti- 
mate before the Ist of April, there would 
be nothing in their arrangement. He 
hoped that the noble Lord would not be 
obliged to violate the rule he had laid down, 
even in the very first year of its existence. 
By the rule he proposed, the noble Lord gave 
himself no alternative but to proceed and 
vote all the Estimates before the Ist of 
April. He, however, had no objection 
that the experiment should be tried. 

Sir James Graham agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet, that the success of the ex- 
periment depended wholly on the Estimates 
being voted before the 31st of March. 
They would necessarily be later this year 
than other years, because, as this was 
the first time that the arrangement had 
been attempted, it was plain it would force 
them to vote two Estimates in the present 
year, in order to bring up the arrears ; 
whereas, in future years, one Estimate 
only would be required to be voted. He 
thought there was some force in the obser- 
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vations made by the hon. member for 
Shropshire, It had been the practice of the 
House to meet a short time before Christ- 
mas ; but that practice had been changed, 
and he did not think it would be absolutely 
necessary to resume it in order to effect the 
object now proposed. He attached much 
importance to the intention of commencing 
the financial year on the Ist of April. It 
was one adopted in conformity with the 
Resolutions of a Committee, at which the 
tight hon. Baronet, the member for the 
Queen’s County (Sir Henry Parnell), pre- 
sided. In the past year he had not been 
able to comply with the rule which the 
Resolution of that Committee proposed ; 
for he had had to prepare the Estimates 
for fifteen months together, and to pass 
under review all the heads of expenditure 
of the different departments connected with 
that overwhich he presided. He believed 
he had not been unsuccessful in that 
labour. He had had to consider all the 
demands that would be made on account 
of foreign service, and to form an Estimate 
of their amount for some months. These 
labours necessarily consumed some time, 
and he had been, in fact, occupied for 
nearly five months upon them, He be- 
lieved, undoubtedly, that great difficulty 
would be found in effecting the change ; 
but the change, when effected, would, 
he was sure, be found invaluable, and if 
the House chose to enforce it, would secure 
that real control of the House over the ex- 
penditure which he desired to see estab- 
lished. If the House should hencefor- 
ward assemble early‘in January, the 
existing Government would always find it 
necessary to lay their Estimates before 
them at a very early opportunity, which 
he had no doubt would be found perfectly 
practicable. He was now prepared to 
make the statement of the Estimates both 
for the quarter and the year, and he was 
not without some hopes that both might be 
found satisfactory. 

Sir Robert Peel needed no authority 
to convince him of the desirableness of 
the plan, if it could be effected. Ina 
constitutional point of view it was evidently 
preferable; but as there were obviously 
many difficulties in the way, he thought 
the most mature consideration should be 
given to it, soas to make the change com 
plete at once. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that as he had 
been appealed to, he thought it proper 
for him to declare, that he had been most 
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anxious that this rule should be introduced; 
for he conceived it to be a great absurdity 
to say, that Parliament was to control the 
public expenditure, and, at the same time, 
to allow a considerable portion of the 
money to be expended before the vote 
authorizing it wasagreed to. With regard 
to this particular arrangement, it was in 
some degree connected with the Report of 
the Committee alluded to, for a great part of 
which he was personally responsible. Whe- 
ther the 1st of April was the most proper 
day that could be proposed, was, perhaps, 
a subject on which there might be some 
doubt, but, for his own part, he was ready 
to say, that he thought that day would 
answer. 

Mr. Goulburn was of opinion, that the 
matter should be made the subject of 
inquiry by a Committee. He was not 
disposed to make the experiment, ignor- 
ant as he was of all the facts on which 
the supposed necessity for it was founded. 
He thought there was a constitutional ob- 
jection to the arrangement now proposed. 
By the original constitutional practice, 
that House was to assemble, not only to 
grant money for the public service, but, in 
the first instance, to hear and redress 
public grievances. The redress of griev- 
ance ought to precede the grant of money ; 
but if this arrangement were carried into 
effect, he could not see how the House 
could possibly have time to hear and re- 
dress public grievances before they were 
called on to vote the Supplies. By the 
present system they had acontrol over the 
Crown, because they had a control over 
the expenditure itself, which they might 
refuse to warrant until any grievances of 
which they complained had been re- 
dressed ; but if they were to be required 
to vote the Supplies before they had had 
time to hear and redress grievances, that 
control would be gone. 

Mr. Robert Gordon rejoiced that this 
change of system had taken place, and 
he rejoiced the more, as the Ministry were 
now endeavouring to carry into effect the re- 
commendations which they had made when 
seated on the other side of the House. He 
was well satisfied to hear what had just 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, who had all at once become so 
anxious for the redress of grievances. It 


had been his fate to be opposed to the 
right hon. Gentleman for twenty years, 
and to maintain against that right hon. 
Gentleman that they were bound to enter 
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on the discussion of grievances beforethey 
granted away the public money. He was 
glad to find that the right hon. Gentleman 
had now come round to his opinion. But 
the right hon. Gentleman had not ex- 
plained how that object was to be effected 
by opposing this vote. If the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to secure, beyond the 
possibility of doubt ample time for the 
discussion of grievances, before money 
votes were passed, that me could be 
attained, not by reverting to the old system, 
which the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
recommend, but by altering the time for 
passing the Estimates from the Ist of 
April to the Istof July. That plan would 
completely answer the purpose, and give 
them full opportunity for redressing griev- 
ances before passing the money votes. 

Mr. Hume was much pleased with the 
proposal now made by the Ministers. He 
thought thatthe practice, ever since he had 
been in that House, was unconstitutional. 
His Majesty had not legally the power to 
expend one single farthing, without the 
expenditure having first received the sanc- 
tion of that House. The mere vote of a 
Committee of Supply did not authorise 
the expenditure ; a Bill was required for 
that purpose ; for it was competent to that 
House to alter their vote before the ap- 
propriation clause was passed. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman near him, 
that the grievances of the people ought to 
be redressed before the money was voted ; 
but he thought that, by the plan now 
proposed, that might be done, and yet 
sufficient time be left for the consideration 
of the Estimates. However, he thought 
that, to obviate all possible difficulty on 
that head, it would be as well that the 
financial year should commence on the 
Ist of July, instead of the Ist of April. 

Mr. Herries denied the doctrine put 
forth by the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, that an Act of Parliament must pass 
to legalise the expenditure of money, which 
had been the subject of a vote of that 
House. Such a rule would offer a most 
serious impediment to the public service, 
and would, in his opinion, affect the privi- 
leges of that House. The money might 
be applied on the authority of a vote of that 
House, and it was well known, that every 
Ways and Means Act contained a clause 
authorising such an application. They 
should not bind themselves so strictly upon 
this point, or else, on many occasions, 
they might severely embarrass the public 
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service. Ona recent occasion, when the 
Parliament had been dissolved suddenly, 
there had been no Appropriation Bill 
passed. The greater portion of the money 
required for the public service had been 
already voted, and the money required 
beyond that amount was so trifling, that 
he had not deemed it necessary io call 
the attention of the House to the money 
that had been so expended without au- 
thority. But if the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex really entertained the opinions he 
had just expressed, what a dereliction of 
duty it was in him not to have brought 
the subject before the House. With re- 
spect to the plan itself, he should only 
say, that he feared it would be found im- 
possible to carry it into effect, under all 
circumstances. He saw no sufficient rea- 
son for departing from the practice which 
had prevailed for 100 years, but, as it was 
an experiment, he would not oppose it. 

Lord Althorp considered it would be 
wise to establish a rule upon this point, 
and endeavour to act upon it as strictly 
as possible. He would allow, it might 
happen, that special grounds might exist, 
which would render it necessary to depart 
from that rule, but then this would be its 
exception. He considered the alteration 
an advisable one to make. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, it was rather 
ominous to have the financial year com- 
mence on the first of April; but he did 
not rise to make any further remark upon 
that subject. He wished to know if it 
were intended to introduce the Army and 
Navy Estimates early in the year, as it 
would be necessary that the Mutiny Act 
should pass by the 24th of March. If 
that were not so, a greater license would 
be given to Ministers in framing those 
Estimates. 

Lord Althorp admitted it was of import- 
ance to provide for passing the Mutiny 
Act as early as possible; but, at the same 
time, it could not be necessary to advance 
it at an earlier period than April or even 
May. They were not bound to pass it by 
the 24th of March. 

Sir Robert Peel thought this subject 
could be much better discussed in a Com- 
mittee than on the present occasion. He 
wished the House to proceed with the 
Estimates. 

Sir Byam Martin said, it would be 
very necessary to make certain naval con- 
tracts in February or March, which could 
not be then done with the consent of Par- 
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liament ; and, on the other hand, if they 
were not made, great additional expense 
and delay would be sure to take place. 

Sir James Graham said, he did not see 
that the difficulty just stated was at all in- 
superable. The contracts should always 
be made in reference to the stock of 
provisions and materials in the different 
stores on the public account. If any 
special or urgent case should arise, in 
which an extraordinary vote might be 
considered necessary, then he considered 
it would be proper for Ministers to come 
down to the House, and state the special 
case, and take the sense of the House 
upon it. 

Mr. Croker said, it would be necessary 
to make the contract for provisions for the 
Navy as early as the month of October or 
November; and, in fact, unless the vote 
for the current year was agreed to at once, 
there would be at least half a-year during 
which the navy would not have supplies. 
He did not object to the proposed plan of 
only voting Estimates after a due examina- 
tion by Parliament that they were necessary, 
for it sometimes happened that Ministers 
and Parliament did not agree upon the 
amount of Estimates either for the army 
or the navy. 

Sir JamesGraham said ,that there was al- 
most invariably in the store-houses a supply 
fully equal to one year’s consumption. If, 
however, any greater supply was necessary, 
it could be immediately provided by an 
application to Parliament. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


Suppty — Navy Estimates.] Sir 
James Graham said, he should not find it 
necessary to trespass on the time of the 
Committee at any length by his present state- 
ment. In consequence of the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament which took place last 
spring, it was necessary to bring the Esti- 
mates again before the House, and they 
had consequently been twice proposed and 
canvassed ; and the present Estimates were 
merely the quarter Estimates of the entire 
sum voted for the whole year on the pre- 
vious occasion. He had stated to the 
House, that he had been enabled by a bal- 
ance which he found in the Exchequer at 
the end of the year 1830, to carry on the 
navy service until the 31st March of last 
year; and the object he had in view was, 
to effect the purpose which had lately 
been under discussion in that House— 
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namely, to make the financial year com- 
mence on the first of April. The balance 
which he found in the Exchequer last year 
was, 1,300,000/., and the balance in the 
Exchequer in the present year was about 
80,000/. more. The only other observa- 
tion he had to offer on the subject of these 
Estimates was, that, in consequence of this 
sum being applicable to the service gene- 
rally, he had thought it right, the sum being 
large, to follow the precedent set in 1816 
by Lord Bexley, then Mr. Vansittart, who, 
in consequence of the considerable amount 
of supplies voted in 1815, and the short- 
ness of the war which ensued on Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba, found a balance in 
the Exchequer of 3,000,000/. Lord 
Bexley adhering, as he (Sir J. Graham) 
contended, to the very letter of the Appro- 
priation Act, came down to the House, and 
stated, in the opening of his financial view 
for 1816, that that surplus of supplies 
was to be considered as Ways and Means, 
not applicable to the particular service 
for which it had been voted, but to the 
general service of the country. In bring- 
ing forward his budget, Lord Bexley found 
that the sum which he had calculated at 
3,000,0002. turned out to be 5,000,000/., 
and he carried it to the Ways and Means. 
He had followed the same course. Hav- 
ing found a large balance in the Exche- 
quer, and it having been the intention of 
Government to carry on the service for 
three months without applying to Parlia- 
ment, he had thought it right to adhere 
strictly to this precedent. He, therefore, 
had considered the money as a balance of 
Ways and Means, and he came down to 
the House with three months’ Estimates 
to obtain its sanction for the application of 
that balance to the general service. He 
was not aware that it would be necessary 
for him to go into further details on this 
subject. The supply voted last year had 
been more than sufficient to cover the ex- 
penditure; and only in two particulars 
had the Estimates been exceeded. The 
deficiency occurred under the head of tim- 
ber and materials; the sum voted for 
which was, he believed, 810,000/., in ad- 
dition to 69,000J. arising from the sale of 
old stores. The sum expended was 
10,000/. beyond the sums voted; but it 
would be seen by the papers laid on the 
Table, that there was a surplus of 47,5931. 
for re-payments, under the head of timber 
and materials, which would more than 
cover the extra outlay, The other Estimate 
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in which a deficiency occurred was in the 
Victualling Estimate. It had been thought 
that 905,000/. would cover the whole ex- 
pense; but, to his great surprise, he found 
that the outlay had greatly exceeded that 
sum ; and that it would benecessary not only 
to take a vote for the year of 905,000/., but 
also a vote for this quarter of 60,000/., 
and he had every reason to believe that 
this further grant would cover all the debts 
contracted by former Governments. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing a resolution, that 32,000 men including 
10,000 Royal Marines, be employed for 
the sea service for three months, com- 
mencing the Ist of January 1832. 

Sir George Clerk had no objection to 
the amount of the naval force which was 
required, nor did he think it any want of 
prudence to hand over the surplus supplies 
of last year upon the naval Estimates to 
the general service. He thought, how- 
ever, that the right hon. Gentleman was 
mistaking the Ways and Means for the 
Supply, and the Supply forthe Ways and 
Means. It was true, that in 1816 the 
sums voted for both army and navy were 
subsequently not found to be necessary, 
and the surplus was handed over to the 
general service; but Lord Bexley then 
stated, that these sums would come in aid 
ofthe Ways and Means to meet other votes 
which were agreed to by Parliament. In- 
deed, unless the Estimates for these im- 
portant branches of the service were so 
framed as to leave an available balance 
with Government, there would be no 
Supply for the navy and army for several 
months in the year. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman could not hand anything over of the 
Ways and Means to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of which that noble Lord could 
avail himself for the general service, for 
the Estimates now brought in to meet the 
million nine hundred and odd thousand 
pounds which remained over from last year 
would exhaust it all, and he feared, with- 
out much attention to the particular items 
to which it was to be applied. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that certain claims 
were to be met which would require the 
addition of 115,000/. in the Victualling 
Estimate, and he (Sir G. Clerk) should 
like to know what these claims were. 
The victualling balance was stated in the 
papers on the Table, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman meant to act upon principle 
he should also have inserted the naval 


balance, which he (Sir George Clerk) did 
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not perceive on the face of the accounts. 
The sea-pay due to ships on foreign stations 
should also have been set out in the state- 
ment produced, for that expense, amount- 
ing probably to half a million, would have 
to be defrayed upon the return of the ships 
to this country. 

Sir James Graham, in answer to the 
question relative to the 115,000/., said, 
that sum would be necessary to cover the 
charges which could be made good against 
the Victualling Board up to the Ist of 
March next, and previous to the conso- 
lidation of that Board with another, It 
was considered most desirable that this 
account should be wholly liquidated, be- 
fore the consolidation took place. With 
regard to the naval balance, it was, he 
could assure the hon. Baronet, to be found 
inthe account laid before the House, at 
the bottom of the balance-sheet, and 
amounted in round numbers to about 
1,200,0007. With respect to the provi- 
sion necessary for naval pay and pensions, 
it would not be necessary to call for it 
till about the month of April, when the 
general Estimates would be fully before 
the House. 

Sir George Clerk said, if the principle 
on which the right hon. Gentleman was 
proceeding was a sound and good one, 
it should be equally applied to the Naval 
as to the Victualling Board. 

Sir James Graham said, it was so, al- 
though it appeared to have escaped the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He would take that opportunity to state, 
that another alteration had been made 
relating to payments. It had been usual 
to pay all demands on the Navy and Vic- 
tualling Boards, by bills at sixty days 
sight. They proposed, in future, to sub- 
stitute prompt payment, which would very 
much facilitate making up the accounts 
correctly to any given period. 

Mr. Croker said, that with regard to 
the contracts made for the early part of 
the year, the principle of the right hon. 
Baronet would not apply, and such con- 
tracts must be made without the sanction 
of Parliament. He had long thought of 
the plan of the right hon. Baronet, and 
wished to facilitate it, but found the diffi- 
culties too great to hazard the alteration. 
Whether it would produce any saving to 
the public, he knew not; but it would cer- 
tainly afford great convenience in keeping 
and examining the public accounts. Ile 
saw no objection to granting this vote of 
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the quarter in advance, and then every 
year would hereafter stand upon its own 
merits. But it would be necessary for the 
right hon. Baronet to include the amount 
of the wages due to ships at sea. He ap- 
proved of the change from payment by 
bills to prompt payment ; but, in that case, 
too, it would be necessary to remember the 
sums, which being due abroad, could not 
be liquidated within the year. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the present was 
an improved method of doing business, 
and he expected beneficial results from 
the alteration. He was surprised, how- 
ever, at the same number of men being 
kept up, for he thought that a considerable 
number were to be discharged on account 
of the transference of the Coast Guard 
duty to the Custom-house. This arrange- 
ment would, of course, throw an additional 
expense on the Custom-house; and if 
there were to be no corresponding reduc- 
tion in the navy, the expense would, in 
fact, be increased. 

Sir James Graham said, that the Coast 
Guard would, under the new system, cost 
little more than half what it cost under 
the old. He might also mention, that there 
were several ships on their way home to be 
paid off; but this, though it would de- 
crease the expense eventually, would re- 
quire a considerable sum for the moment. 

Sir George Clerk thought it would be 
right to have on the Table a return of the 
expense of the Coast Blockade. He had 
moved for it some days ago, for he thought 
that there was no great reduction of ex- 
pense under that head. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the Estimates 
referred to were preparing, and he thought 
he should be able to laythem on the Table 
in the course of the present week. 

Mr. Herries thought that there had 
been a greater introduction of foreign 
goods under the new than under the old 
system. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought that, if smug- 
gling took place, it was not, at all events, 
of manufactured articles; nor could any 
increase that might have taken place be at- 
tributed to the alteration of the system. 

Mr. Robinson said, he had no doubt that 
smuggling had been carried on to an im- 
mense extent, and even the illicit importa- 
tion of manufactured goods was enormous. 
That was evident from the case which had 
recently been discovered in the City, and 
also from the quantity seen in every large 
house in the country, which was greater 
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far than it ought to be, when compared 
with the trifling amount of import duties 
paid into the Custom-house. Nothing 
could keep out smuggled French goods, 
so long as they were to be admitted at any 
rate of duty whatever, for those that 
had paid duty protected those that had 
not. 

Vote agreed to. 

The following sums were also voted :— 
270,4001. for the wages of 32,000 seamen 
and marines until March 31; 18,000/. 
for wages to officers and men on board 
vessels in ordinary; 9,817/. 7s. 9d. for 
salaries to officers, and contingent ex- 
penses, of the Admiralty office. 

On 7,939/. 3s. 1d. for salaries of of- 
ficers, and contingent expenses, of the 
Navy Pay-office, being moved, 

Mr. Croker expressed a hope that the 
right hon. Baronet would pay strict atten- 
tion to prevent the undue increase of 
superannuations and pensions, which, he 
feared was consequent upon the alterations 
he meant to propose. 

Sir James Graham said, the subject had 
attracted his attention, and he should take 
every opportunity of endeavouring to re- 
duce them. 

Sir George Clerk: was anxious to know 
why it was that the first clerk in the Navy 
Pay-office had had his salary increased 
from 6002. to 800/. per annum? He had 
no doubt but there was sufficient reason 
for it, but he was desirous of knowing what 
it was. 

Mr. Robert Gordon suggested that the 
offices of Treasurer of the Navy, Paymas- 
ter of the Forces, and Treasurer of the 
Board of Ordnance, ought to be united 
in one and the same person. His Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, on coming into office, ex- 
pressed their intention to introduce a mea- 
sure to that effect, and he now wished to 
know whether they still meant to do so? 

Sir James Graham said, that such a 
measure was in contemplation, and it was 
intended to remove all executive duties 
from the office of Treasurer of the Navy. 

Vote agreed to. 

The following sums were then voted :— 
12,0321. 13s. 2d. to defray the expenses 
of the Navy Office. 

5,2681. to defray the expenses of the 
Scientific Department of the Navy. 

On the sum of 20,5812, for the con- 
tingent expenses and salaries of officers 
employed in the dock-yards, being pro- 
posed, 
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Sir George Clerk said, he saw by the 
details, that the right hon. Baronet had 
found the necessity of replacing several of- 
ficers whose situations last year, he thought 
could be dispensed with. He, therefore, 
hoped that the persons who had pre- 
viously held these appointments had been 
replaced. 

Mr. Hume said, a rule was adopted last 
year, to fill up all offices with persons in 
the receipt of half-pay, so as to diminish 
the dead weight. He trusted there had 
been no evasion of that rule. 

SirJamesGraham: certainly not ; where- 
ever it was practicable to find officers on 
half-pay, competent to perform the duties 
of a situation, they were preferred. 

Mr. Hume found the rope-yard had 
been removed from Woolwich. He hoped 
it was not intended to establish another 
elsewhere. 

Sir James Graham replied, it was not ; 
for the rope manufacturers in the other 
arsenals would be able to supply all that 
was required. 

Vote agreed to; as were the votes for 
4,683/. for expenses of dock-yards abroad. 
154,200/. for the purchase of timber for 
the repair of ships, was then proposed 

Captain Yorke said, he hoped no more 
timber calculated for line-of-battle ships 
only would be purchased, as he thought 
we had a sufficient number of that class; 
and from the progress making in steam 
navigation, it was probable, in the event of 
any future war, vessels impelled by steam 
would, in a great measure, supersede all 
others. 

Sir George Clerk said, he understood 
the practice was again resorted to of 
building vessels for the public service in 
private establishments. That practice had 
heretofore been a bad one, for the vessels 
so built were always the most expensive, 
and ineffective, from being built of un- 
seasoned timber. It had been resorted to 
during the war from necessity, but now, 
when the workmen were being discharged 
from the public dock-yards, he regretted 
to hear, that recourse was had to building 
by private contract. 

Sir James Graham said, there certainly 
were four small vessels building by private 
contract, and he had entered into these 
contracts advisedly, knowing all the cir- 
cumstances alluded to by the right hon. 
Baronet. His object was, to ascertain pre- 
cisely what was the cost of building in 
private dock-yards compared with build- 
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ing in public, and also the comparative 
quality of each vessel. The fairest trial 
would be allowed, and he trusted the re- 
sult would show practically whether it 
was advisable to continue the present num- 
ber of shipwrights in the public establish- 
ment. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next Motion was 17,500/. to de- 
fray the charge for the repairs and im- 
provements of his Majesty’s dock-yards. 

Mr. Leader said, he saw with much re- 
gret that the naval establishment at the 
Cove of Cork was utterly neglected, and 
that the naval force on that station was 
reduced to insignificance while there were 
no Supplies even kept for those ships that 
remained, . 

Sir James Graham said, that there was 
now a larger squadron on the coast of Ire- 
land than there had been for the last five 
years, and he assured the hon. Gentleman 
the buildings he had alluded to were pro- 
perly taken care of, and that there was 
a sufficient supply of such stores as were 
required. 

Vote agreed to. 

12,0332. for pilotage and other con- 
tingencies, and 5,188/. to defray the 
charge of the Transport Establishment 
for the Naval and Victualling Department, 
were also voted. 

On the Motion for granting 4,063/. for 
the hire of packets, 

Mr. Hume suggested, that the depart- 
ment ought to be abolished, and its duties 
transferred to the Post-office. In time of 
war there might be some excuse for con- 
veying the mails in armed vessels, but there 
was not the least necessity for that practice 
at present. 

Sir James Graham said, that if his hon. 
friend would allow the vote to pass on the 
present occasion, he would take an early 
opportunity of laying on the Table the Re- 
port of Sir Pulteney Malcolm upon the 
subject. That gallant Officer had been 
specially appointed to make inquiries re- 
specting it. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, it appeared, 
from the 22nd section of the Finance Re- 
port, that a sum of 300,000/. was expended 
beyond what was necessary, by employing 
King’s ships instead of hiring vessels to 
convey the mails. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the progress of 
steam navigation had entirely altered the 
circumstances alluded to by his hon, 
friend, and made other arrangements 
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necessary. The noble Duke at the head 
of the Post-office Department was parti- 
cularly directing his attention to ascertain 
the most improved and economical method 
of conducting the business of his depart- 
ment. 

Sir Robert Bateson stated, that he had 
heard great complaints in Ireland of the 
false economy pursued by Government 
with respect to the packets employed in 
carrying the mail between Dublin and 
Holyhead. He had the authority of a 
captain of one of those vessels for stating 
that the expenses were so paired and cut 
down by the Government, that the estab- 
lishment had been rendered compara- 
tively ineffective. 

Lord Althorp said, the packets on the 
Irish station were in as effective a state as 
at any former period. 

Mr. Shaw believed, that the transmission 
of the mail between Holyhead and Dub- 
lin had been more irregular within the last 
six months than was ever known before. 

Mr. Stanley said, that there had been 
an unusual prevalence of contrary winds, 
which prevented the Holyhead packets 
from making their passages with the same 
regularity as at other times. A minute in- 
quiry, however, had been instituted by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Irish 
Government, and the result of the inquiry 
was, that the Government packets from 
Holyhead had been more regular in their 
voyages than the packets on the Liver- 
pool station. 

Mr. Goulburn did not think the fact 
stated by the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land afforded any answer to the objection 
that the Holyhead packets were not well 
found. No doubt the shorter the voyage 
the more regular must be the passage, and, 
therefore, the comparative regularity of 
the Holyhead packets proved nothing. 

Mr. Spring Rice assured the Committee 
that, though the Government was most 
anxious to economize, there was no dispo- 
sition to carry the principle so far as to 
impede or diminish the facility of commu- 
nication between England and Ireland. 

Colonel French said, he had been as- 
sured by the captain of one of the Holy- 
head packets, that his crew was so much 
reduced, that if he had two anchors down 
in consequence of bad weather, he should 
be compelled to let one of them remain, 
or lose it entirely, if his vessel was wanted 
ina hurry. It was bad economy to make 
the packets unsafe. 
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Vote agreed to. 

The next question was, that the sum of 
192,800/. should be voted to his Majesty, 
for the half-pay of naval and marine offi- 
cers up to the 31st March, 1832. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the system of 
naval promotion really deserved more con- 
sideration ,from the House of Commons 
than it had hitherto obtained. A sum of 
nearly 1,000,000/. a-year was paid, under 
the name of half-pay, to naval Officers ; 
and, in time of peace, there were frequent 
promotions of Lieutenants, Captains, and 
Commanders, by which all the savings 
made by the economical arrangements in- 
troduced in other branches of the service 
were swallowed up. It appeared from the 
official returns that, whilst there were only 
600 naval Officers in active service, there 
were about 5,000 on half-pay and unem- 
ployed, which was a proportion of nearly 
nine to one. 

Sir James Graham thought the Com- 
mittee would agree with him that the most 
rigid- principle of economy had _ been 
adopted with regard to naval promotions. 
Unless the House should decide, that pro- 
motion ought to cease altogether, and that 
the spirit of the navy, on which the strength 
and safety of thecountry mainly depended, 
should be broken, he did not know how a 
more rigid principle could be carried into 
effect than that now acted upon. The 
rule laid down by the late Board of Admi- 
ralty, and which he had, therefore, the 
less reluctance in adverting to approv- 
ingly, was, that there should be no more 
than one promotion to threedeaths. The 
effect of acting on this rule was, to dimin- 
ish the amount of the half-pay list, within 
a short period, to the amount of 20,0002. 
and he did not see how the system of eco- 
nomy could be carried further in this 
branch of the expenditure, without injury 
to the service. 

Mr. Hume admitted it might seem hard, 
but he was one of those who thought that, 
as the public interest required, promotions 
should cease during peace—[cries of “‘ no ! 
no!” from both sides of the House.) He 
knew that many hon. Members had con- 
nections in the navy, and would oppose 
the principle for whichhe contended. The 
system adopted in the British navy was most 
anomalous. If there were a certain num- 


ber of places to be filled up, promotions 
might go on to such anextent; but the evil 
was, that there was no limit to the number 
of officers promoted, for the whole was 
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subject to the discretion of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. The right hon. Baronet 
talked of “keeping up the spirit of the 
navy,” and how was it kept up by the 
present system? One officer was promot- 
ed for the sake of bringing in another, 
who was also an expense to the country, 
and had no services to plead. This was 
what he (Mr. Hume) called damping the 
spirit of the navy, and he knew it was 
anything but satisfactory to some of the 
oldest and best officers, many of whom 
were put aside, whilst men were brought 
forward of less distinction and less experi- 
ence, because they were sustained by par- 
liamentary or family interest. He had al- 
ways thought, and his opinion was un- 
altered, that it was a monstrous thing to 
keep up a war establishment and war pro- 
motion in time of peace. He hoped Par- 
liament would see the necessity of aban- 
doning such a system, and that the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would not find money to enable him to 
carry iton. When the noble Lord came 
down, and stated that he had not a shil- 
ling to go on with, Parliament would find 
it absolutely necessary to depart from the 
present system. Inthe mean time, un- 
pleasant as it might be to some ears, he 
(Mr. Hume) did not hesitate to declare, 
that it was his opinion that promotion 
should stop when the revenue of the coun- 
try required it. 

Mr. Robert Gordon was most anxious 
for economy in every branch of the expen- 
diture, but he could not unite with his 
hon. friend, the member for Middlesex, in 
wishing that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should not have a shilling to go on 
with, and felt called upon to state fairly, 
that he thought the scale of naval promo- 
tions could not be further diminished with- 
out injury to the service. It must be de- 
sirable to have a proportion of young men 
brought forward, and to have but one 
promoted for three vacancies was as little 
as could be required. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had admitted there was merit due to 
the late Admiralty for adopting this rule, 
and he might have gone further, and said, 
they had not broken through their own 
rule in leaving office, although that had 
been the practice with former Administra- 
tions. 

Sir George Cockburn felt himself called 
upon to notice the accusation which 
the hon. member for Middlesex had 
made, both against the late and the 
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present * Board ‘of Admiralty, when he 
stated, that promotions were generally made 
in reference to parliamentary and family 
influence. His connection with the navy 
enabled him to state, that much the larger 
proportion of the promotions in that service 
had reference to the length of employment 
without regard to family influence. He had 
always contended that it was necessary, in 
order to sustain the spirit and character 
of the navy, that some individuals should 
be promoted upon the ground of interest 
and family connection. To that opinion he 
still adhered; but he challenged the hon. 
member. for Middlesex (who was in pos- 
session of returns showing the number of 
officers promoted for service, as distin- 
guished from those promoted by interest) 
to point out any year in which the largest 
number of promotions was not for service. 
He believed that the officers of the navy 
were generally well content that a certain 
number of persons should be promoted 
with reference to their family connections ; 
and he was satisfied, that promotion could 
not be brought lower without injury to the 
service, The suggestion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex to stop promotion, might 
do very well if the hon. Member could give 
an assurance that this country should al- 
ways be at peace. The House should 
never forget, however, that in peace the 
country must be prepared for war. 

Mr. Hunt said, he was one of those who 
thought that England, with a good navy, 
might set the world at defiance ; but, at 
the same time, he agreed with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that it was not ne- 
cessary to have so many officers unem- 
ployed, and to go on increasing the number 
of them. There could be no doubt what- 
ever, that the greater proportion of those 
whose names appeared in the list owed 
their promotion to patronage, and had no 
pretensions, from the length or importance 
of their services, to be placed there. He 
was, therefore, astonished at the assertion 
made by thehon. and gallant Officer who 
spoke last, that promotion in the Navy 
was always the result of long service ; for 
he had frequently met old naval Officers 
who complained that they had not been 
promoted, because they had no partlia- 
mentary interest. It was notorious that 
such was the feeling abroad, and, whether 
well or ill founded, it was prejudicial to the 
Navy. 

Mr. Croker said, the hon. member for 
Preston had misunderstood his hon. and 
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gallant friend (Sir George Cockburn): 
His hon. and gallant friend had not stated 
that promotions had always reference to 
length of service, but that the greater 
number of promotions were made upon 
that principle. In corroboration of that 
statement, he might be allowed to mention 
a fact. At the close of the war in .1815, 
a promotion of 1,500 naval Officers was 
made, and he could pledge himself, that 
it had been made without the slightest re- 
ference to parliamentary or other influence. 
The service-books were gone through, and 
this extensive promotion took place with 
reference to nothing but the merits of the 
individuals promoted. 

Mr. Hunt merely wished to remark, that 
what the right hon. Member asserted clearly 
proved what he had stated to be the fact, 
for if those officers who had been promot- 
ed at the. conclusion of the war had been 
brought forward in their turns during the 
war, instead of so many young men being 
promoted, who had no services to claim, 
but who were brought . forward through 
patronage and influence, there would not 
have been so many.meritorious officers to 
promote, and the half-pay list would not 
have been quite.so large as at present. 

Vote agreed to. 

The sums of 72,6051. for pensions to 
naval Officers, their widows and relatives, 
up to the 3lst March, and of 1,300/. 
bounty to chaplains, for the same period, 
were voted. 

On the resolution that 65,0002. be 
granted to the Out-pensioners of Green- 
wich Hospital 

Mr. Hume xose to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, whether it was his intention 
to introduce a bill, of which notice had 
been given, for abolishing the tax imposed 
upon the commercial marine for the sup- 
port of Greenwich Hospital ? 

Sir James Graham replied that, in the 
present state of the revenue, and of the 
funds of Greenwich Hospital, he could not 
consent to such a measure, and had, 
therefore, resolved to oppose the bill, of 
which his hon. friend, the member for 
Newcastle, had given notice. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, it was his 
intention to persevere in bringing in the 
bill of which he had given notice, and he 
still hoped to be able to persuade the Go- 
vernment and the House that the measure 
was deserving of their support. 

Mr. Robinson thought it but fair to ob- 
serve, that he had altered his opinion on 
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this subject: he had been convinced, from 
actual observation and inquiry, that mer- 
chant-seamen received incidentally great 
advantages from the establishment at 
Greenwich Hospital. 

In answer to a question from Sir Rich- 
ard Vyvyan, 

Sir James Graham said, that it was in 
contemplation to dispose ofa portion of the 
Derwent-water estate, belonging to Green- 
wich Hospital, which, it was hoped, would 
have the effect of increasing the funds of 
that establishment. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The sum of 37,6292. was proposed to 
defray the charge of superannuations to 
the civil Officers of the Navy. 

Mr. Hume begged to ask the hon. Ba- 
ronet, whether the superannuation granted 
to the late Comptroller of the navy for his 
civil services was in addition to his half- 
pay as an admiral. 

Sir James Graham: It is. 

Mr. Hume: “ Then I say, itis a very 
great abuse.” The example of giving 
compensation to particular individuals for 
civil services, in addition to their half pay, 
was most pernicious, andthe practice ought 
to be wholly discontinued. Here was the 
case of an officer who had been employed 
some years at the Navy Board, receiving 
a large pension for his services, while others, 
employed as long in foreign and unhealthy 
climates, had no such compensation al- 
lowed. 

Sir James Graham fully agreed with 
the hon. Member in regard to superannua- 
tions for civil services, but the regulation 
could only be prospective, because many 
individuals had entered the service under 
the positive assurance that, after a certain 
period of civil services, they were to re- 
ceive an allowance, in addition to their 
half-pay;.and if a different principle was 
now applied to them, it would bea breach 
of public faith. As to the merits of this 
particular question, the gallant Officer al- 
luded to, had applied all his time and ta- 
lents to perform the duties of his civi! 
situation, and had probably thereby lost 
many opportunities of distinguishing him- 
self, and acquiring fame and renown in the 
profession of which he was an ornament. 

Mr. Hume believed the whole of the 
gallant Officer’s civil services had been 
performed during peace. He thought that 
was a sufficient answer to the flourish of 
the right hon. Baronet. He wished that 
the part of the Act regarding superanuua- 
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tions which authorized allowances being 
given in cases of this description, or which 
directed that any person should receive 
one third of the whole amount of salary in 
retirement after fifteen years’ service, should 
be pointed out to him. 

Sir James Graham said, there were two 
Acts which referred to superannuation al- 
lowances, one of which granted higher 
pensions in retirement than the other, both 
of which had been brought under the 
view of the Admiralty on the present 
question, and on the best consideration they 
could give the case, they conceived that 
the gallant Officer was entitled to be put 
on the higher scale. But the case was 
before. the House, and he had no doubt 
they would do it strict justice. 

Mr. Hunt knew it was unpopular in that 
House to oppose a vote of that kind, but he 
felt it necessary to say, that he fully con- 
curred with the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, and he was persuaded they had only 
to give the Ministers rope enough, and 
they would soon hang themselves. 

Vote agreed to. 

31,4002. wes voted for freight, &c., on 
account of the Army and Ordnance De- 
partments. 

22,1351. for the expense of sending con- 
victs to New South Wales. 

150,8001. for victualling 32,000 men up 
to the 31st of March. 

7,512/. for the salaries of the Officers, 
and contingent expenses of the Victualling 
Department. 

15,8382. for the salaries of the officers 
and workmen in the victualling yard. 

6,0441. for the pay of officers in the Me- 
dical Establishments. 

7,5001. for the expense of medical stores 
and hospital provisions. 

7,902/. for the wages of officers and men 
on board vessels in ordinary. 

3001. for conveyance of passengers and 
stores on account of the Colonial Depart- 
ment. 

1802, as bounty for the capture and de- 
struction of piratical vessels. 

2,139. 9s. for provisions for the yard ser- 
vice afloat were granted without remark. 

Upon the proposition that a sum not 
exceeding 52,0007. should be voted for 
carrying on certain works at the Naval 
Arsenal at Plymouth. 

Mr. Hume rose to inquire whether it 
was still intended to go on with the erec- 
tion of machinery for brewing and baking, 
which was purehased at so much expense 
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to the public, and was now found to be of 
no use. 

Sir James Graham said, that the con- 
tract for furnishing the machinery was 
made with Mr. Rennie before he (Sir J. G.) 
came into office, and upon consideration it 
was thought better to proceed with the 
machinery, though it was not thought 
expedient to use it at present. The ex- 
pense would be about 42,0007. The 
brewhouse and bakehouse would be a 
most valuable addition to the naval arsenal 
in the event of a war, but he (Sir James 
Graham) left it for the Committee to de- 
termine how far it had been judicious in 
the Victualling Board to enter into a pri- 
vate contract for the machinery with the 
brother, and, as he believed, the partner, 
of the Superintendent of the Works. 

Mr. Hume said, he always understood 
the Victualling Board acted under the 
superintendence of the Admiralty ; but, it 
appeared by what the right hon. Baronet 
had said, that Board had made a private 
contract under very suspicious circum- 
stances, relating to machinery, which was 
of no present use. He thought it was 
likely there had been a great waste of the 
public money, and, he was sure the indi- 
viduals making private contracts, which 
were so much reprobated, had forfeited all 
claims upon the public. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that a sum of 
money had been laid out for the partly 
setting up certain machinery, which the 
right hon. Baronet said was of no use, 
nevertheless the right hon. Baronet had 
completed it. He wished, therefore, to be 
informed why he had not sold it for what 
it was worth, rather than have expended 
more money in finishing it. 

Sir James Graham said, when this ma- 
chinery was erected, it was intended to 
use it immediately, but it was found unne- 
cessary, since he came into office ; but a 
great part of it having been already pre- 
pared, and the buildings for it erected, it 
was thought most adviseable to complete 
it, if it was only to preserve it. He had 
already stated, he had no doubt it would 
be useful hereafter, but the question was, 
whether it was right toexpend so much 
money at the time, and upon a private 
contract. 

Sir George Clerk was glad to hear this 
explanation, for it now fully appeared the 
machinery was ordered before the right 
hon. Baronet had entered office, and 
that the contract was made without the 
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knowledge of the Admiralty by the Vic- 
tualling Board. But the right hon. 
Baronet’s charge had now assumed 
another shape, and he complained of the 
outlay of the money at an improper time, 
and that it was done by private contract. In 
answer to the first part of the charge, the 
right hon, Baronet had allowed it would 
be useful in the event of a war, and as 
there was no knowing how soon that might 
arrive, he (Sir George Clerk) thought it 
was right to be prepared for it, and he 
trusted the House would be of the same 
opinion. With regard to the private 
contract part of the charge, the machinery 
for baking was a recent invention, and, 
therefore, only to be executed by certain 
parties; and he took that to be a full 
reply to the objection made on that 
account. With regard to the brew-house, 
at the time the machinery was ordered, it 
was expected it would be wanted ; for good 
stout beer was considered a much more 
wholesome beverage for ships’ crews than 
ardent spirits. The circumstances of the 
case, with regard to the building were 
simply these : the premises where part of 
the public brewing was previously carried 
on, were held upon a lease, determinable 
on the demise of his late Majesty, and as 
the proprietor of the ground on whose land 
the house was situated, declined to renew 
the lease, it had become his duty to bring 
forward a new estimate on the subject. 
In the then state of the country, it was 
considered necessary to erect this brew- 
house; and, at the time when the work 
was undertaken, the machinery was 
intended to be brought into operation as 
soon as the building should be ready for 
its reception. Certainly, by a change in 
the system which the right hon. Baronet 
introduced last year, and which he had at 
that time strongly objected to; this brew- 
house had been rendered of no use. With 
regard to the baking machinery, it would 
bake sufficient biscuit to supply the whole 
of the seamen in the present state of our 
naval establishments. An exception had 
always been made as to biscuit which had 
never been furnished by contract, because 
it was impossible to procure it without adul- 
teration, and of such good quality as 
would keep in all climates, unless it was 
manufactured in the public establish- 
ments. He trusted, from this explanation 
that the House would admit that, if ever 
the occasion arose for increasing our navy, 
the money which had been paid for the 
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construction of this machinery would be 
found to have been most beneficially ex- 
pended. 

Sir James Graham said, that in every 
thing he had asserted on this subject, he 
had been careful to understate the case 
from a feeling of delicacy. He was per- 
fectly ready to admit the evil had arisen 
from a_vicious system, and not from the 
conduct of individuals. But as the right 
hon. Baronet had himself entered into the 
case, he had no hesitation in declaring 
that this transaction was, from the com- 
mencement, most irregular. First, a 
private contract or bargain was made; 
next, it was made with the partner and 
brother of the Superintendent of the 
Works; third, he had been misled as to 
the amount when he had first brought 
forward these Estimates. He had called 
upon the Victualling Board to state the 
entire sum which would be necessary for 
these works in the ensuing year; the reply 
was, “55,000/.,” and a grant to that 
amount was, therefore, prepared. He was 
afterwards informed that a further sum of 
42,0007. would be necessary for the 
purchase of machinery, which sum was 
quite independent of the contract. He 
again declared that this was altogether an 
irregular proceeding. They had been told 
that in case of war, these works would be 
useful. So they might, but, he begged to 
remind the House that the navy was vic- 
tualled throughout the late war without 
them. It would be his duty to-morrow to 
bring the question on the remaining part 
of this sum more particularly under the 
notice of the House, and an opportunity 
would then be afforded for going through 
the whole of the transaction, from begin- 
ning to end. The Estimate laid on the 
Table was comparatively small considering 
the large outlay actually made upon these 
works, from sources not known to Par- 
liament. 

Sir George Clerk said, that the brewing 
machinery being of no present use, was 
owing to one of the right hon. Baronet’s 
own regulations, by which seamen were 
supplied with spirits instead of beer. As 
to his assertion, that the victualling of the 
navy was carried on, during the late war, 
withont this machinery, the consequence 
was, that large and expensive contracts 
were necessary, and after all, a bad article, 
particularly bread, was obtained. It was 
in consequence of the repeated complaints 
that the biscuit supplied, would not keep 
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in foreign climates, and that unwholesome 
food was sometimes given to the sailors, 
while at other times a supply had to be 
obtained at any cost, that the machinery 
in question was erected. 

Mr. Robinson said, that the subject of 
this vote was attended with so much irre- 
gularity, that the House would not do its 
duty if it did not institute an inquiry, and 
obtain all possible information upon the 
circumstances. He felt it right, therefore, 
to move that the vote should be postponed. 

Mr. Bernal the Chairman, said, the hon. 
Member could not, according to the forms 
of the House, move the postponement of 
the vote. He could do no otherwise than 
either oppose it or agree to it. 

Mr. Robinson said, he did not wish to 
negative the vote directly. 

Sir George Clerk expressed his wish, 
that, since the Motion of the hon. member 
for Worcester could not be put, the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) would 
consent to withdraw the vote for the 
present, in order that the circumstances 
of the transaction might be minutely scra- 
tinized. This was the more necessary, in 
consequence of the insinuations of corrupt 
dealings, which had been thrown out 
against the late Admiralty. He wished 
for the fullest inquiry, and, if any blame 
were found justly to attach to the late 
Board, he was quite willing to bear his 
share of it. 

Sir James Graham said, he had made 
no insinuations of corrupt dealings. The 
word corrupt had never escaped his lips. 
He had only said, what he would now 
adhere to—namely, that a private agree- 
ment had been made with a party who 
was the brother, and, he believed, the 
partner, of the Superintendent. As in- 
quiry was courted, he should give an 
opportunity for it by withdrawing the vote 
for the present. 

Lord Milton said, there were two or 
three points that required explanation. 
He wished to know how it was, that a 
subordinate Board had made contracts 
without the knowledge of the superior ? 
If they had a right to do so, according to 
the present custom, that ought to be 
abolished. Another point was, that it 
appeared these subordinate Boards thought 
they had a right to appropriate the money 
to other purposes, than those for which 
it was granted. For instance, if 20,000/. 
had been voted for one purpose, and the 
expense exceeded that sum, and 30,000/. 
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voted for another, the expense of which 
was less, was the overplus of the second 
applied to cover the deficiency of the 
first? If that was the practice, it was 
wrong. The overplus ought to be at the 
disposal of that House, and the deficiency 
duly applied for, or there was no effectual 
control over the expenditure of the public 
money. 

Sir James Graham said, the practices 
alluded to by the noble Lord, had been 
frequent. In one instance this misappro- 
priation had gone to the extent of 
500,000/.; it was, therefore, his intention 
to bring forward a measure to remedy such 
irregularities in future. ; 

Sir Robert Peel said, that after what 
the right hon. Baronet had stated, he 
should certainly not, under any circum- 
stances, have agreed to this vote without 
ample inquiry. He had no knowledge 
whatever of the transaction, but he was 
fully convinced that the parties alluded to 
would be able to give complete satisfaction 
on the subject. 


SuppLty — Civit ConrinGencies.| 
Mr. Spring Rice moved, that a Sum not 
exceeding 200,000/. be granted to his 
Majesty to defray the expense under the 
head of Civil Contingencies, for the one 
quarter, from Ist January to 3ist March, 
1832; and for one year, from Ist April 
1832, to 31st March, 1833. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he observed that 
1,00u2. had been paid to Mr. Telford, to 
defray expenses already incurred in 
his survey for supplying the metropolis 
with pure water, and to enable him 
to proceed with the same. He must 
object to this item, because, first, he con- 
ceived that the expense ought to be de- 
frayed by the Water Companies, and in the 
next place, because no answer had been 
obtained from Mr. Telford, as to the ulti- 
mate expense of the survey. 

Lord Althorp said, that at the first view 
hehad concurred with the righthon. Gentle- 
man in thinking that the Water Companies 
were the proper persons to pay the money. 
But it would be recollected, that his hon. 
friend, the member for Westminster (Sir 
Francis Burdett) had said, he would be 
answerable for the expense of the survey, if 
the Treasury would authorise it to be made, 
which was consented to. At that time 
his hon. friend, as well as the ‘Treasury, 
conceived that the Water Companies would 
be induced to pay the money. But it 
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now turned out that there was no chance 
of persuading them to do so. And then 
the question came before the Treasury in 
this shape. A Committee of that House 
had reported its opinion, that measures 
ought to be taken to procure a better sup- 
ply of water for the metropolis, and were 
they not to endeavour to support that 
opinion? But the right hon. Gentleman 
thought that this was not an object for 
which the public ought to pay. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) did not 
think it should be said, that the public 
ought to go to no expense at all for so 
essential an objent as to procure a supply 
of pure water. Underall the circumstances, 
he thought the Government was called 
upon to make the advance. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that some time 
afier that Report had been made, he had 
refused to grant this money, and the House 
had approved of his refusal. He had had 
repeated communications with the Water 
Companies, and he was enabled to say, 
that they had never authorized the slight- 
est expectation that they would pay for 
the survey. He must protest against the 
Government undertaking the expense. 
We were not here in the same situation as 
France was under the Bourbons, who pro- 
vided for everything in the country. He 
was convinced that the projected work 
would never succeed, except as a private 
speculation. If it did not succeed, why 
should the Government be at the expense? 
and if itdid succeed, why should not the ex- 
pense be borne by those who were to benefit 
by it? He considered it a most dangerous 
precedent. If it was acceded to he saw 
no reason why they should not be called 
on to extend the principle to Liverpool and 
Manchester, and ascertain how those 
places could best be supplied with good 
and pure water. In conclusion, he begged 
to ask the noble Lord, what the whole ex- 
pense of the survey would be? 

Lord Althorp said, at the utmost it 
would not amount to 5,000/., indeed, he 
believed, that 3,0002. would pay the ex- 
pense. 

An Hon. Memier said, that he had been 
one of the Committee on the Bill which 
was brought in by one of the Water Com- 
panies, for the purpose of obtaining the 
sanction of an Actof Parliament to a pro- 
ject for rendering the river Colne available 
to the metropolis for the supply of fresh 
water, and it was then declared that Mr. 
Telford was perfectly ready to make a 
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survey for the purpose of ascertaining how 
best to effect the object of giving a fresh 
supply of water to London, but that the 
Water Companies were unwilling to bear 
the expense, and the public could not be 
charged with it. The Chairman of the 
Committee, the hon. Baronet (the member 
for Westminster), declared, that as such 
was the case, he would bear the expense 
himself. What subsequently passed be- 
tween his noble friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) and the hon. Baronet, he 
did not know, but such was his statement 
at the time. There was no doubt that 
Mr. Telford would make a magnificent 
survey ; and he would also put forth, pro- 
bably, some magnificent plans; but no 
private Company could take up such plans, 
and he doubted whether the country would 
ever be able to do so, and, between the 
two, the supply of water to London would 
be left just where it then was; whereas 
had the Bill been allowed to proceed, 
and had the parties who were carrying it 
on not been deterred from so doing by this 
survey of Mr. Telford, the metropolis at 
the present moment would, in all likeli- 
hood, have been supplied from the sources 


of the river Colne—a supply which would 


have obviated all those horrors which 
attend, as was amply proved by the phi- 
losophers and chemists who had written 
so elaborately on the subject, on the 
drinkers of Thames water. 

Sir Robert Peel said, this was one of 
the consequences of the interference of 
Government in private matters. Such in- 
terference was equally unjustifiable, as well 
towards the public as towards the private 
water companies, which companies, at 
the period alluded to by the hon. Member 
who spoke last, were preparing additional 
means for the supply of pure water to the 
metropolis, and would have provided them, 
probably, by this time, had not Government 
stepped in between them and their object, 
by encouraging, as was truly said, the 
proposal of magnificent plans, which would 
not and could not be carried into execu- 
tion. He felt it, therefore, to be his duty 
to move, that the present vote be reduced 
by the sum of 1,000/.; and, in order to 
justify this Motion on his part, he would 
trouble the House with a reference to cer- 
tain Treasury minutes relating to this sur- 
vey. The first of them was dated the 
15th of March, 1831, and was consequent 
upon a letter, in which Sir Francis Bur- 
dett informed the Treasury, on the 25th 
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of January, 1831, that Mr. Telford was 
ready to make the survey. Mr. Stuart, 
the Secretary to the Treasury was ordered 
to write to Mr. Telford, to direct the 
survey to be made, and to Sir F. Bur- 
dett, informing him that the survey was 
undertaken on the condition proposed by 
Sir F. Burdett himself—namely, that he 
would bear the whole charge of it. Subse- 
quently Mr. Telford referred to the Trea- 
sury, to know by whom the expense was 
to be defrayed. Mr. Stuart was then or- 
dered by the Lords Commissioners to in- 
form him that Sir Francis Burdett had 
undertaken that the public should be se- 
cured against any part of the expense of 
the survey ; and Mr. Stuart was also di- 
rected to inform Sir Francis Burdett, that 
such a communication had been made to 
Mr. Telford. These minutes would suf- 
ficiently establish the fact, that Sir F. 
Burdett, and not the public, ought to be 
charged with this expense, and it was with 
that object directly in view that his Mo- 
tion was made. He begged, therefore, to 
move, that the sum now proposed to be 
voted be reduced by the sum of 1,000/. 

Mr. Hunt said, he did not know whether 
to call this conduct on the part of Govern- 
ment assurance or impudence. It was, in 
his opinion, nothing less than a most im- 
pudent attempt to impose on the House of 
Commons, in the very teeth of one of their 
own Treasury minutes ; and it was nothing 
less than voting idly away so much bread 
and beer outof the mouths of the Lancashire 
weavers. He recollected well, at the time 
this offer of the hon. member for West- 
minster was made, that it was said of him 
he had found a cheap way of getting re- 
turned again for Westminster; and who 
was it brought forward the scheme, but one 
Wright, one of that hon. Member’s con- 
stituents. He hoped the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would persevere in his motion, for, if 
not, he would take it up. 

Mr. Spring Rice pressed for a postpone- 
ment of the item at present, in order that 
the hon. Baronet implicated, who was 
absent, might, at an early opportunity, 
give that explanation which all who heard 
him could not but feel thoroughly convinced 
in their hearts he would be most happy 
and most able to give. He wished the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) to be un- 
deceived on one point—namely, that Go- 
vernment undertook to furnish the supply 
of pure water itself; all it wished to do 
was, to lay such information before the 
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public as was in its power to procure, and 
not to assume that position, which despotic 
Governments alone could take, of regula- 
ting that supply themselves. With this 
view it had employed Mr. Telford, and all 
he could do at present was, to beg to be 
allowed to withdraw the charge from the 
estimate, until some explanation could be 
given on the subject. : 

Sir Robert Peel readily acquiesced in 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
in the hope of being afforded fuil and early 
information on the subject. 

Sir Robert Heron rose, and said, that the 
hon. Baronet (Sir F. Burdett) who formed 
so conspicuous a feature in this discussion, 
was so constant an attendant at the House, 
as seldom to be liable to the charge of in- 
attention to his duties there : he, however, 
was absent on that night, and his absence 
was caused by indisposition—an excuse 
which he hoped the House would readily 
admit as a reason for not prosecuting the 
discussion. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that he would 
at once take upon him, in the absence of 
his hon. colleague, to say, that he would 
stand by any engagement to which he was 
bound. There was, however, a short story 
to be told about this same item of 1,000/. 
Since the year 1825 there had been several 
Committees on the subject of the supply of 
water to the metropolis, and the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) who was then 
in the Administration, had always declared 
that Government would not interfere, be- 
cause he had a strong opinion that it was 
much better to leave the supply to com- 
petition. There was, however, a difference 
of opinion on this poiot between the right 
hon. Baronet and many other hon. Mem- 
bers ; for they were of opinion, that unless 
Government stepped in and _ interfered 
between the public and the Water Com- 
panies, the public would get no pure water; 
and now, because 1,000/. for surveyors 
was charged, in furtherance of the views 
of these dissentients to the right hon. 
Baronet’s opinions, the House was to be 
told it was an overcharge. The fact was 
simply this: when the Report on the 
Water Companies’ Bill was before the 
House, the hon. Baronet (Sir Francis 
Burdett) was told, that a survey would be 
made, but that there was some difficulty 
as to advancing the money; he imme- 
diately replied that he would advance it 
out of his own pocket. Upon which he 


himself(Sir John Hobhouse) rejoined, “they 
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had better take the offer.” He was con- 
fident the hon. Baronet had not for one 
instant contemplated any infringement of 
his engagement, and that if a claim were 
made upon him, he would be ready to meet 
it. As for what had fallen from the hon 
member for Preston, with respect to this 
offer of his hon. colleague being looked 
upon as an easy way of getting his return 
for Westminster again, he was content to 
regard all the hon. Member had said as 
an impassioned observation of the moment, 
and, as such, to take small heed of anything 
which escaped during those moments. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, this was not an 
item of estimate, but ofaccount, They were 
called upon to vote 200,000. for five quar- 
ters for the civil contingencies, and, at the 
same time, there was an account produced 
showing what part of this money had been 
actually expended last year. In point of 
fact, the House had granted a certain sum 
of money to the Ministers in confidence, 
and out of that money 1,000/. had been 
actually paid to Mr. Telford. He did not 
see how his right hon. friend (Mr. Spring 
Rice) could, by reducing the sum of 
200,000. to 199,0001., alter the expen- 
diture, the money having been already 
paid. But they had wasted rather too 
much time upon this item of 1,000/.; there 
were other charges to which the attention 
of the House ought to be called. The 
whole of these estimates had better have 
been referred to a Select Committee. Of 
all subjects that required to be submitted 
to such Committees, none were so ne- 
cessary as the expenditure under the 
head of Civil Contingencies. He ob- 
served there was a sum of 800J. for re- 
moving the Records of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas from Westminster Hall to the 
King’s Mews, Charing Cross. Again, there 
was a sum of 2,000/. paid to Mr. Babbage, 
for constructing a machine for the calcu- 
lation and correction of various tables. 
Next came a sum of 6,623/. 12s. 6d. for 
defraymg the expenses incurred in Eng- 
land and Scotland relative to the bound- 
aries of the counties and boroughs as re- 
quired by the Reform Bill. He would 
now allude to some items which related to 
Ireland : first, came an item of 9231, 1s. 6d. 
granted to Lord Plunkett for an outfit 
when he became Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. The occasion of this outfit arose 
from the usual practice of appointing Eng- 
lish Barristers to judicial situations in 
Ireland, and, with a view to evince the 
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hospitality of the new Judge, he was al- 
lowed a sum to enable him to give dinners 
and other entertainments at a considerable 
expense. Ever since the Union, the prac- 
tice had been, to give this outfit to the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland; but the Lord 
Chancellor of England did not appear to 
have any outfit. He had looked in vain 
in these accounts for any charge on his 
account; but yet he understood there was 
some source from which an outfit to the 
Lord Chancellor of England was provided. 
He maintained, however, that in the situa- 
tion of Lord Plunkett, who was removed 
from the appointment of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas in Ireland, to 
the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland, that 
was, from one Judgeship to another, in the 
same country, there was no possible pre- 
tence, whatever, for an outfit to be given 
to him. He had no wish to push this 
matter further, but had made these obser- 
vations to show the necessity of having 
these items investigated by a Select Com- 
mittee. , 

Mr. Spring Rice remarked, that his hon. 
friend, perhaps, feeling that his talent did 
not lie in panegyric, had forborne to speak 
about the diplomatic expenditure. If he 
had, he could hardly have failed to give 
the present Ministers some credit for put- 
ting an end to diplomatic presents, and 
thus saving the country about 7,000/. per 
annum, which was previously expended in 
snuff-boxes. The Earl of Aberdeen had pre- 
viously made a reduction in the diplomatic 
department to the amount of 11,000/. The 
present Government hoped to extend this 
reduction next year to 15,000/.. The first 
objection, however, made by his hon. friend 
was, that charge relating to the removal of 
the Records of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Had this charge been for their removal 
only, undoubtedly it would have been open 
to animadversion, but besides the charge 
of removal, that account covered all the 
expenses necessary to provide for their 
safe custody, and had been made after 
the Government had been urged, during 
the last Session, to remove the Records 
which encumbered Westminster Hall. The 
-work had been done by contract, and if the 
House pleased, the Estimate should be laid 
before it. In reference to the sum paid Mr. 
‘Babbage, he begged to say, that it was a 
purchase of one of the finest specimens 
of mechanism in the world, and of which 
the public had now become possessed, and 
that on the payment, not of any remunera- 
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tion to the talented inventor, but merely 
of the actual expense of. its manufacture. 
The next objection of his hon. friend 
rather surprised him, coming from a Re- 
former and a supporter of the measure 
which had passed the House last Session, 
and which objection was to an expenditure 
made for the purpose of laying before the 
House the information necessary to enable 
it to legislate on the subject, and which, if 
not afforded, would have raised an opposi- 
tion to it. He could not think the House 
would say, that the expense had been too 
great. The last point to which his hon. 
friend had referred, was the item forthe outtit 
of Lord Plunkett, as Chancellor of Ireland. 
He begged todeny the statement of the hon. 
Member, that the outfit had never been 
made in thecasesof English Chancellors. It 
had been made, in 1827, to Lord Lyndhurst, 
to the amount of 2,000/., while the outfit 
to Lord Plunkett was 1,000/. . Last year 
ithad been granted to Lord Brougham ; in 
1828, a grant for outfit was made to Sir 
Anthony Hart, on his assuming the Seals 
in Ireland, and, in 1831, to Lord Plunkett. 
Mr. Ponsonby had also received a similar 
grant. The hon. Gentleman’s argument 
was, that because Lord Plunkett, from 
being Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
was translated to the Court of Chancery 
in the same country, he was not entitled 
to any outfit. Lord Plunkett’s elevation 
was not the first instance in which the out- 
fit had been granted, for in 1801, Lord 
Eldon, on his promotion to the Great Seal, 
had received the usual grant. How, then, 
could the Government be justified in re- 
fusing the expense of outfit to Lord Plun- 
kett, more particularly when it was re- 
membered that his salary had been reduced 
from 10,0002. to 8,000/. per annum. He, 
however, begged to say, that, with respect 
to these items, the Government were per- 
fectly ready to produce any documents or 
information that the House might require. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, he still ob- 
served in the Estimates that the presents 
of snuff-boxes were charged, and until they 
disappeared from the items, he could not 
go the length of giving the Government 
that credit which the right hon. Gentleman 
claimed as theirdue. As to the wonderful 
machine which his right hon. friend praised 
so highly, he had no doubt it was most 
ingenious, but it did not appear to be of 
much use to the public at present ; 
perhaps, however, hereafter, its powers 
might go so far as to perform the duties 
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of his right hon. friend’s office, and it 
would be certainly a saving to have the 
duties of a Secretary of the Treasury 
performed by steam. As to the outfit 
paid to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
his hon. friend justified the payment on 
account of the reduction of salary, but 
such a charge had never been taken into 
account by the Committee which recom- 
mended that reduction, and he was, there- 
fore, somewhat surprised that it should 
have been allowed, particularly under the 
circumstances of Lord Plunkett having re- 
moved only from one Court to another. 
He was bound to believe his hon. friend, 
when he’ asserted that Lord Chancellor 
Brougham had received an outfit also, but 
he had been led into the error by the noble 
and learned Lord himself,-who had stated 
before the Committee, that he had up to 
that'time received only 4002. on account 
of his office. 

Colonel Sibthorp considered the Go- 
vernment had. no right whatever to pay 
upwards of 6,000/. for ascertaining the 
boundaries of counties; that expenditure 
ought not to have been incurred without 
the authority of Parliament. As to the 
sum paid to Mr. Telford he would object 
to it, let the account be brought forward 
when it might. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that a sum of 5002. 
appeared on the Estimate toa Mr. Marshall 
for a set of statistical tables. That Gen- 
tleman seemed to be a coadjutor of the hon. 
‘member for Middlesex, and probably 
assisted him. in his calculations. He 
should be glad of an explanation of this 
item. 

Mr. Humesaid,this might be almost styled 
one of his jobs. He looked upon correct 
statistical tables to be of the greatest uti- 
lity and advantage to the country. Mr. 
Marshall had been for years actively em- 
ployed in such inquiries, and his inquiries 
had been productive of so much benefit, 
that he deemed it necessary, for the pub- 
lic good, to make them universally known. 
It was a compilation of all the public 
documents of that House, and contained 
tables of the income and expenditure of 
‘the country, in every possible point of view, 
for the last thirty years. This country 
was the only one without such condensed 
and valuable information. It was on these 


grounds, therefore, that he had recom- 
mended the work to the Government, 
and the item which appeared on the ac- 
count was his recommendation, 
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Mr. Goulburn said, he had never ex~ 
pected to turn the tables upon the hon. 
member for Middlesex, and question 
him as to the items of public expenditure ; 
but he really wished to know from the 
hon. Member whether this vote was to be 
the total of the expenditure to be incurred 
by the public for this work. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he believed that 
no additional expense would be incurred 
on account of the tables. 

Sir Charles Wetherell begged to ask 
the hon. member for Middlesex, whether 
these wonderful tables contained any means 
of supplying, in conjunction with the still 
more wonderful machine of Mr. Babbage, 
the deficiencies of a failing revenue. 

Mr. Hume declined replying to the jokes 
of the hon. and learned Member. A de- 
ficient revenue was too serious a matter to 
be trifled with, and could only be met by 
a decreased expenditure. He was ready 
to allow, that the present Estimates were 
the least objectionable he had ever seen, 
but still there were points which de- 
manded: explanation. First, then, with 
regard to the outfit of the Lord Chancellor, 
he objected to it wholly; but, if under any 
possible circumstances itcould be tolerated, 
it should be placed among the items on 
the Civil List. Next, there was a large 
sum of 14,0002. for Reports from the 
Commissioners of Inquiry at Mauritius 
and Ceylon; he hoped this was the last 
item of that kind. Thirdly, there was a 
sum of 3,600. charged for some Com- 
mission to .inquire into the allowances of 
the retired Welch Judges, and for other 
purposes ofa similar nature, but he under- 
stood some of these persons had been 
otherwise provided for, and, therefore, had 
no claim to retired allowances. There 
was a fourth charge of 5700. for fees 
occasioned by the honour received by Sir 
James Saumerez, and other fees of a 
similar nature for Irish Peerages. He 
did not by any means object to his Ma- 
jesty having conferred these honours, but 
he did think it was out of character for 
the public to pay such a charge for fees 
on account of it. There was a charge o. 
the sum of 12,0002. for pensions to Spanish 
refugees, he had heard, he knew not if 
the statement were true, that some of these 
pensioners had other sources of subsist- 
ence. Lastly, he wished to know what 
was the amount of the charge for publishing 
the average price of sugar in the London 
Gazette, which was a profitable concern, 
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Mr. Spring Rice said, the fees which 
were paid on account of newly-created 
Peers went into an office fund, from 
whence they returned into the public 
purse. With respect to the Commission 
of Inquiry into the Courts of Justice, it 
was formed in order to ascertain what 
compensation was due to the Welch 
Judges when they were called upon to 
retire. The expense of the Reports of 
the Commissioners of Colonial Inquiry 
was now concluded: the item would not ap- 
pear again. With respect to the Spanish 
refugees, great vigilance had been exer- 
cised to prevent abuse. The highest sum 
paid to any individual was 25s. a-week. 
As to the publication of the Sugar Returns, 
the greater portion of the vote went to 
defray the expense of officers and clerks 
in preparing the accounts. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, if the public knew 
they would have to pay fees amounting to 
5701. upon every Peer created, they would 
not be so clamorous for 100 or 200 to be 
made to pass the Reform Bill. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the explana- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman were 
satisfactory, but he (Sir R. Peel) most 
~ objected to that vote which the right hon. 
Gentleman had not alluded to, because he 
supposed the hon. member for Middlesex 
had taken it under his especial care; he 
meant the sum of 500/. for certain statis- 
tical accounts. If, as the hon. member for 
Middlesex stated, these tables were so ex- 
ceedingly valuable, Mr. Marshall might be 
left to receive a recompense from their 
sale. There were various other works 
equally deserving of public patronage; 
but for the Treasury to assist individuals 
in this way was open to very great objec- 
tion. The hon. member for Middlesex 
might have derived great aid from these 
tables, but that was no reason why the 
public should pay for them. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the tables 
were considered to be of very great im- 
portance to the public interests, and Go- 
vernment had granted this sum in con- 
sideration of receiving a certain number 
of copies for the public offices. 

Mr. Hunt had been in no small degree 
surprised by the conversations which pass- 
ed between the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, and the hon. member for Middle- 
sex. He remembered well the admiration 
with which he used to read that Gentle- 
man’s speeches, storming the House and 
cutting down the Estimates. From the 
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slightness of the opposition which that 
hon. Member was now giving to the Esti- 
mates, he felt very much disposed to press 
upon the House the measure proposed by 
the hon. member for Cricklade—that is, 
that the Estimates be referred to a Com- 
mittee. He should like to know what be- 
came of the 32,000/. which was charged 
under the héad of Rewards for the Appre- 
hension and Conviction of Incendiaries ? 
He had been applied to by many persons, 
who complained that they had not been 
adequately rewarded. Again, there was 
above 900/. charged as paid to Doctor 
Bowring for his improvements in keeping 
public accounts. He did not know whe- 
ther the Ministers had profited by his me- 
thod, but most certainly nobody else had. 
He did not see why he, as a Member of 
that House, doing a public duty, should 
allow the public money to be voted away 
without expressing his opinion about the 
purpose to which it was applied, lest he 
should be accused of being personal—es- 
pecially when the person to whom he 
should allude had not been at all nice in 
speaking of him, not only in his absence, 
but when he was in prison. That person 
was now certainly not in prison, but in the 
House of Lords; andas he and his family 
were receiving from the public so much as 
30,0002. a-year, he (Mr. Hunt) felt him- 
self called on to protest against the allow- 
ance of 900/. for that learned nobleman’s 
outfit. He had merely passed from one 
Court to another, and surely he could af- 
ford to equip himself for the journey out of 
the large sums which he drew from the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Spring Rice, in reply to the ques- 
tion of the hon. member for Preston, ex- 
plained that the convicts with reference to 
whom the rewards had been given, were 
577 in number, and the rewards were dis- 
tributed amongst 1,887 persons. The 
sums paid to those persons amounted to 
28,2207. 12s., and the expenses of the 
Commissions added to that, made up the 
sum of 32,000/. charged in the Estimates. 
He believed that the sums charged were 
rightly distributed, and rightly applied, 
and that the House would not object to 
the item. 

Mr. Hunt believed, that much of the 
money was stopped on its way to the per- 
sons for whom it was intended. Many 
of the persons had not received so much 
as they were entitled to. 

Mr, Spring Rice said, all these accounts 
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had passed through the Audit office, and 
there were stamp receipts for the amount 
of money paid to each individual. 

Mr. Benett bore testimony to the pro- 
priety of the distribution; he knew Mr. 
Mawle had been at infinite pains to divide 
the money properly. 

Resolution agreed to, deducting the sum 
of 1,000/., the vote on account of Mr. 
Telford’s survey being deferred. 

The House resumed. 


OLS BODE BODO 


H OUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1832. 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of RicumMonp, 


from West Grinstead, Sussex, for an Act of Parliament 
to empower Parishes to levy a Labour Rate. 


wees 28t8 LOE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1832. 


MINUTES.] New Writs ordered. For the Flint District of 
Boroughs, in the room of HENRY GLYNNE, Esq., who had 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, of the 
several Amounts paid in each of the years 1830, and 1831, 
under separate heads, for Half-pay and Retired Super- 
annuation Allowances, distinguishing the several Amounts 
and Departments. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Ewart, from the Inhabitants 
of Birkenhead, Cheshire, for the Abolition of the Punish- 
ment of Death for Crimes against Property; and from the 
Freeholders, Merchants, Bankers, &c. of Liverpool, against 
the General Registration Bill:—By an Hon. MEMBER, 
from Freeholders and Inhabitants of the Isle of Purbeck, 
for additional Representation. 


Titnes—IneLanv] Mr. Lambert had 
eight Petitions to present from various parts 
of the County of Wexford, praying for the 
Abolition of the Tithe System in Ireland. 
The language of all these petitions was 
moderate and temperate ; some of them 
prayed for the adoption of a general prin- 
ciple by which every sect should support 
its own clergy; others praying that the tithe 
system should be altogether abolished, at 
the same time proposing, that a liberal 
allowance should be provided for the clergy 
of the Established Church in some way 
less obnoxious and oppressive. He was 
inclined to concur in the latter course, be- 
cause he thought it would be very hard if 
gentlemen brought up to the Church were 
to be turned adrift without any provision 
being made for them. He objected to the 
present tithe system because it was unjust 
in principle, and oppressive and tyrannical 
in its mode of operation. It was a direct 
tax on the industry of the farmer, and 
pressed upon the poor man more than upon 
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the rich. The latter could turn his arable 
into a grazing land and so escape the tax, 
but the former was compelled to pay tithe 
upon his small crop of potatoes, which was 
almost hisonly food. Again, he thought 
it unfair that Catholics should be called 
upon to support the clergy of a Church 
with which they were not in communion, 
particularly when they formed the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the country. 
This tax was one which did not attach to 
the landowner but to the cultivator, for if 
the land was left uncultivated, it paid no 
tithe. The mode of collection also was 
oppressive and unjust. The present state 
of Ireland was asingular one. It was that 
of a whole people determined not to pay 
the tithe, but to suffer their property to be 
distrained without any breach of the law. 
It might be easy to distrain upon one or 
a few individuals, but when a parish, a 
county, indeed a whole kingdom, were 
combined, it was impossible to enforce that 
remedy. It became necessary, therefore, 
that the Legislature should interfere, or 
the clergy, instead of being the objects of 
respect and veneration, would be univer- 
sally held in detestation. ‘The manner of 
enforcing payment was not fair, for when 
the tithe-payer was cited to Court, he 
found that his Judge was a clergyman, 
who could not be supposed completely free 
from bias. He knew a case in which a 
person who was old, deaf, and paralytic, 
had been summoned to the Ecclesiastical 
Court for payment of tithe. He employed 
a professional man (a King’s Counsel) to 
defend him, but the Judge refused to hear 
him, as he was not a civilian, and wheu the 
son offered to speak on behalf of this aged 
and impotent father, he was threatened 
with imprisonment for contempt of Court. 
The real fact was, and it could not be dis- 
guised, the people of Ireland would no 
longer pay tithes. He warned the Govern- 
ment of the consequence of coercion, for 
when a people took the execution of the 
law into their own hands, the power must 
necessarily pass away from those hands to 
whom it had been delegated. If they 
attempted to uphold a system which had 
become universally odious, they might look 
for stubborn resistance, for any new attempt 
would revive the recollections of long 
injustice, the heart-burnings of oppression, 
and the long-suppressed, but not extin- 
guished thirst for vengeance. He intreated 
the Government to reflect, that.a whole 
people never rose up unless galled to the 
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effort by the operation of unjust and 
iniquitous laws. 

Mr. Carew said, that tithes had at all 
times excited opposition in Ireland. It 
was quite impossible that the system could 
any longer be kept up. He was perfectly 
prepared to make any private sacrifice to- 
wards the settlement of this most import- 
ant question. 

Mr. Walker said, he had been requested 


by the petitioners to support the prayer of | 
those petitions; they pray for an abolition, | 


or else an application of tithes for the sup- 
port of the poor; for an abolition of Church 
rates, and a general reduction of the estab- 
lishment of the Church, and its immense 
revenues. He concurred in the justice of 
this prayer, and the policy of granting it ; 
and until a satisfactory settlement of this 
question took place—and he meant not 
satisfactory to the clergy, but satisfactory to 
the laity—tranquillity would never be es- 
tablished in Ireland, nor would she cease 
to be what she had been for centuries, a 
source of trouble, of weakness, and ex- 
pense to England, when under a kinder 
and a wiser Government she would have 
been a powerful and wealthy ally. He 
much regretted the sentiments alleged to 
have been expressed by two noble Lords 
belonging to the Government, for if it was 
true that Earl Grey had threatened to 
deluge Ireland once more with blood, it 
was withering to the hopes of every Irish- 
man here who had hitherto supported the 
present Government, and had already 
caused much mischief in Ireland; but he 
would caution this Government, or any 
other, which should draw the sword in that 
country, and especially to support a system 
it had already confessed to be unjust, that 
though the bayonets might have their 
victims, the pikes would have victims also, 
and it would not be the blood of the tithe 
resisters that would alone be shed. The 
threat of force was absurd, for whatever 
the contemplated punishment might be, 
he defied it to succeed. Supposing a 
Minister weak or rash enough, or, he 
would add, wicked enough to attempt it, 
where were the prisons to confine, or the 
fleets to carry into exile, or the executioners 
sufficiently numerous or hardened to put 
to death: 7,000,000 of people? It was 


untrue to attribute the opposition to tithes | 


to Catholics alone; that tax was, and 
always had been, opposed by every sect in 


Ireland, and he firmly believed, if it were | 


not for the unhappy state of parties now in 
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that country, there would not be a layman 
in it found to take the part of tithes. It 
had been proposed by some to give more 
power to the clergy, to enable them to 
collect this tax; but it was the extraordi- 
nary powers already vested in the Church, 
and the atrocious manner in which those 
had been too frequently abused, that had 
contributed largely to make this tax com- 
| pletely odious; and an increase of power, 
so far from rendering the payment secure, 
would make it more obnoxious. To show 
| what power the clergy now had, and how 
‘that might be turned into an engine of 
| oppression, he begged tocall the attention 
of the House to the following statement of 
a circumstance which occurred to his own 
knowledge, within the district from whence 
| those petitions came :—A farmer, belong- 
| ing to the parish of Eniscorthy, was cited 
| before the Ecclesiastical Court of Ferns, 
i(the Judge being himself a clergyman) 
'for subtraction of tithe. The farmer ap- 
peared, the case was called on, tried, and 
decided ; but, to the farmer’s astonish- 
ment, though he was the victor, he was 
condemned, by this religious Judge, to pay 
the costs of the suit, and was told that his 
tefusal to comply would increase the costs 
10s. for a monition ; the farmer, under the 
threat, did pay his parson the costs and 
gota receipt. In the following month the 
farmer received a second citation for the 
same tithe, and there being then but one 
proctor belonging to the Court of Ferns, 
who had been engaged by the clergyman 
against him, he, at considerable expense, 
procured the attendance of a proctor from 
the Court of Kilkeuny; when the case 
was called on, the Judge refused to allow 
the farmer’s proctor to interfere in his 
favour, unless he consented to: become a 
proctor of the Court of Ferns, and pay 
the admittance fee to the Registrar. The 
poor farmer had to comply, and pay the 
fee for him. The proctor then referred the 
Judge to the statute, which alone gave 
him jurisdiction in such tithe cases, and 
which enacted that no second citation 
should issue for the same tithe, and 
claimed that the suit should be dismissed, 
and costs given in favour of his client. 
The Judge admitted the statute, and 
‘called on the defendant to prove his de- 
fence, who then handed to the Judge the 
receipt he had formerly received from the 
clergyman. The Judge, without reading 
it, twisted it up, and threw it with violence 
in the proctor’s face, asking, ‘ How he 
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dared to give the Judge of a Court of Law 
an unstamped document?” and refused 
to receive it in proof. The farmer then 
referred to the clergyman himself, who 
was sitting near the Judge, ‘‘ Whether, as 
a man of honour, he had not received the 
costs of the former citation?” The cler- 
gyman refused to give any answer. The 
defendant’s proctor next said, the Judge 
had the means of knowledge within him- 
self, and requested him to refer to his 
order or rule-book which lay before him. 
This the Judge refused, saying, he would 
not be accessory to defrauding the Regis- 
trar of his fees; but that if the farmer 
would pay him for making a search, the 
book should-be referred to. It was then 
proposed that the Registrar should be ex- 
amined as a witness; but here again the 
Judge interfered, on the ground that it 
would deprive the Registrar of his fee, 
which at length, as a last resource, the 
farmer paid; and the Judge referred to 
the rule-book, from whence he read, that 
the former suit had been called on and 
dismissed, and costs given against the 
farmer; but, added the learned and 
reverend Judge, “* it must be a mistake ;” 
and he forthwith ordered the unfortunate 
farmer to pay the tithe then claimed, and 
also the costs of his second suit. The 
farmer astonished, with tears in his eyes, 
begged for mercy, or, at least, that the 
former costs should be deducted ; but the 
Judge told him, that if he did not pay 
what was now ordered, a monition should 
issue at his cost, and that if he said a word 
more, he should be sent to gaol for dis- 
turbing the Court, and delaying the course 
of public justice. Several other causes 
were afterwards tried on that day, for 
claims by the same clergyman for tithe 
of tobacco at J0/. per acre. This new 
claim was granted to the Clergyman, and 
the Judge followed his decree, by saying, 
“That he wished the clergy of the dio- 
cese to bring suits before him for the 
tithes of everything that grew in their 
parishes, and he would decree in their 
favour; and if they could prove to him 
that ink-bottles grew upon trees, he would 
tithe them.” Another parish from whence 
the petitions had come was Carne; it 
paid on an average, 10s. an acre tithe; 
it had only two Protestant families in it ; 
and one of them, an old gentleman, had 
been for the last thirty years perpetual 
Churchwarden—there not being a second 
male Protestant parishioner; yet the cler- 
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gyman wanted to force the parish to build 
a new church, on pretence that the old 
one was too small for his congregation. 
Another of the petitions came from the 
union of Duncormuck, where the Rector 
endeavoured to enforce the payment of 
tithes of eggs, poultry, and milk, which 
were unknown in Ireland. Another was 
from Maglas; the former clergyman 
of which used to erase the sums charged 
by his tithe proctors in their valuation 
books, and insert larger sums in lieu, 
which he, in some instances, recovered 
from his parishioners ; but the fraud was 
at length discovered. Those were a few 
instances of the tyranny of the present 
system. For centuries had this grievance 
been complained of ; for centuries had the 
Irish in vain demanded justice; and he 
should conclude with the sentiment of a 
learned and respected Prelate, ‘* May 
their hatred to tithes be as lasting as their 
love of justice.” 

Lord Althorp did not, by any means, 
think it desirable to interfere in the debates 
on petitions; and if this petition had 
only been supported by the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who presented it, and the 
hon. Gentleman who followed him, he 
certainly should not have been tempted to 
address the House on the subject. But 
what had subsequently fallen in the course 
of the debate, and some of the observations 
of the hon. member for Wexford, made it 
imperative on him to trouble the House 
for a few minutes. The hon. Member had 
referred to certain observations of a noble 
friend (Earl Grey) of his elsewhere. The 
hon. Gentleman represented his noble 
friend as ready to deluge Ireland: with 
blood, in order to enforce the collection of 
the tithes in that country. ‘‘I was pre- 
sent,” continued the noble Lord, ‘ when 
allusion was made the other evening to 
what had fallen from my noble friend ; but, 
though very much astonished by the ver- 
sion of his sentiments then quoted, I did 
not feel myself justified in making any 
observations either to affirm or contradict 
what was then said. But I felt extremely 
surprised that such a version could have 
been given of the sentiments of my noble 
friend ; for when I recollected the political 
principles which have guided the public 
conduct of my noble friend, and which 
entirely correspond with my own, I was 
convinced there was a misconception some- 
where. 1 find I was right, and that my 
noble friend and myself agree in this— 
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that, while we are prepared to enforce the 
laws when broken, yet we should be de- 
parting from the principles which we have 
acted on through our lives, if we did not 
contend that, when extraordinary powers 
are demanded to enforce the law, they 
ought not to be granted, unless accompa- 
nied by an efficient remedy for the griev- 
ance which occasions the demand. This 
is the principle on which my noble friend 
and myself have invariably acted, and 
which we are not disposed to depart from 
on the present occasion. While we feel 
that it is absolutely necessary that the 
law should be upheld—that all illegal 
combinations should be put down—we 
also feel, that if the resistance to that law 
and those illegal combinations have their 
origin in any grievance which it is in the 
power of the Legislature to remedy, the 
Legislature is bound to remedy that griev- 
ance. This is the principle on which the 
Government is determined to act with 
respect to the tithe-system in Ireland ; and 
this is the only principle on which it can 
consistently act.” 

Mr. Hume said, he had heard with great 
delight the emphatic observations of the 
noble Lord; and he was sure they would 
greatly tend to allay the anxiety that had 
existed since the statements supposed to 
have been delivered by a noble Earl had 
become public. The contradiction thus 
given would cause great satisfaction in the 
country. The speech of the noble Earl, 
he was fully convinced, had been misun- 
derstood, for it was impossible to believe 
that the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with that frankness which cha- 
racterised him, would make such a state- 
ment, unless the Government intended to 
act fully up to it. 

Mr. O’ Connell expressed his humble and 
hearty thanks to the noble Lord for the few 
observations which the noble Lord had just 
made, and which he had listened to with 
unfeigned pleasure; the more so, as those 
remarks which it was supposed a noble 
Lord had made elsewhere had filled thou- 
sands of the people with consternation and 
alarm. He believed that, on the principle 
laid down by the noble Lord, no one would 
be found who would not uphold the Go- 
vernment; while the principle of enforcing 
the present laws, without remedying the 
grievance, would be unendurable. 

Lord Althorp begged leave to add, that 
his noble friend regretted that he should 
have so expressed himself as not to be 
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clearly understood as determined to en- 
force thelaw on the condition, which he 
had just stated, of accompanying it with 
a remedial measure for the grievance which 
occasioned the necessity for any extraor- 
dinary powers. 

Mr. Shaw could not hear with patience 
the unjust accusations which had been 
made against the clergy of the Established 
Church in Ireland. Their moderation, 
in general, was extreme. It was impossi- 
ble to meet the cases brought forward on 
the sudden by hon. Gentlemen without 
previous notice, but he could take upon 
himself to assert, the tithe they required 
did not equal one-twelfth of the rental 
demanded by the landlords. That fact 
was a full proof of the moderation the 
clergy exercised in the enforcement of their 
rights. They were contented with one- 
twelfth of the amount of the rent, instead 
of one-tenth of the gross produce of the 
land. The law of the land, however, was 
to pay the tithe of the produce, and he 
who resisted the payment violated the law. 
A distraint was only employed as the 
remedy, in case of the refusal to pay the 
tithe. The fact was, that a combination 
had for along time existed against the 
payment of tithe, by certain persons who 
derived their own advantages from agita- 
tion, and he feared it had been encouraged 
by some of a higher order. There was no 
indisposition on the part of the Protestants 
to pay tithes, and it was only a few years 
ago that Catholics willingly did the same, 
such tithes being properly viewed as merely 
a rent upon the land. The present oppo- 
sition to the payment of tithes could be 
easily and satisfactorily traced to the 
writings and general conduct of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood. The hon. member for 
Wexford (Mr. Walker), when he concluded 
his speech by a quotation from the works 
of Dr. Doyle, let out the real truth. That 
rev. gentleman had recently even gone 
farther, and, in his last pastoral letter, he 
had called upon his flock to resist the 
payment of tithes, asa ‘“‘damning impost,” 
with all their ‘art and ingenuity.” He 
did not mean to say, that the present sys- 
tem would not admit of some modification; 
but, as long as the law remained as it now 
was, it would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to enforce obedience to it. 

Mr. Blakeney said, he had heard with 
satisfaction the sentiments of the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 








upon this very important subject; but he 
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regretted that the grievancesof Ireland were 
generally considered as of no importance 
in that House: much was expected by 
some gentlemen from the Tithe Committee, 
but he could tell the House, that in Ireland 
that Committee was regarded as a mere 
nonentity, and nothing good was expected 
from it. Ireland was now labouring under 
a cholera, which was not like the cholera 
in England. The cause of the disease 
in England was unknown, and therefore 
could not be guarded against; but the 
causes of the Irish cholera were well 
known, and the people were determined 
to abate them. The root of the disease 
was the tithe system, and persons of all 
sects were rapidly uniting with the Catho- 
lics to make a national resistance to the 
payment of tithes. [Question.] He should 
like to see the Gentleman who wished to 
put him down when he was discharging his 
duty. The people of Ireland could expect 
nothing from the Tithe Committee ap- 
pointed, because persons best acquainted 
with the subject,and in whom the Catholics 
placed confidence, had been excluded from 
it. 

Sir Robert Peel said, it has been my 
uniform wish to discourage premature dis- 
cussion on a subject which it is difficult 
to discuss without prejudicing that deli- 
berate consideration which the House will 
be bound to give to it hereafter. I shall 
not, therefore, be tempted to enter into 
this discussion, and I once more advise 
the House to reserve its judgment until 
the Committee shall have sent in its Report. 
We shall then have before us at once the 
conclusion to which it has come, and the 
evidence upon which it came to this con- 
clusion. But, Sir, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my deep regret at the declara- 
tions made by the organs of his Majesty’s 
Government in the two branches of the 
Legislature, which, whether they be recon- 
cilable with each other or not, are cer- 
tainly calculated to make impressions and 
raise expectations of a very dangerous cha- 
racter throughout the country. The noble 
Lord’s declarations will certainly make the 
deepest impression. I presume that that 
speech has originated from some change in 
the intentions of the Government. Whe- 
ther that be the case or not, I will not be 
a party to the delusion which I think that 
speech is calculated to produce. 1 there- 
fore feel bound to say, that I have heard 
no proposition made to the Tithe Com- 


mittee, with respect to a permanent ar- 
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rangement for a provision for the clergy 
of the Established Church in Ireland, 
which is calculated to realise the expecta- 
tions which, I think, the speech of the 
noble Lord holds out. Seeing the con- 
struction which has been put upon that 
speech by the Gentlemen from Ireland, 
and knowing how probable it is, that a still 
stronger construction will be put on it by 
the people of Ireland, who did not hear 
the speech, I feel it to be my duty to dis- 
claim being any party to that misrepre- 
sentation. I think that that speech is 
calculated to preclude the enforcement of 
the law. It is true, the noble Lord says 
that the existing law shall be enforced; 
but he also says, that the grievances shall 
be redressed. Now, to make that declara- 
tion, unless his Majesty’s Government is 
prepared with a specific plan for the ef- 
fectual removal of the grievance, seems to 
me to be most unwise, and only calculated 
to render the enforcement of the law im- 
possible. If the Ministers are prepared to 
bring forward a plan to provide for the 
clergy, differing in character from the sys- 
tem of tithes, I hope they will bring it 
forward without delay; but I entreat them, 
if their opinions are settled, and the plan 
is ready, at once to relieve the Committee 
from all responsibility on this subject, and 
not to devolve on the members of it that 
serious consideration into which we must 
enter, if we are subsequently torecommend 
a final arrangement of this very difficult 
question. 

Lord Althorp said, I have heard with 
very great surprise the observations of the 
right hon. Baronet ; for I thought that I 
had before distinctly guarded myself from 
such remarks, by stating our determina- 
tion of enforcing the law. But I stated 
then, and I have no hesitation in now 
stating again, that I think, that if extra- 
ordinary powers are to be called for from 
Parliament to enforce the law, the resist- 
ance to which has arisen out of a grievance, 
we are equally bound to propose a remedy 
for that grievance, in conjunction with the 
application for those additional and extra- 
ordinary powers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says, that what I stated had a direct 
tendency to prevent the enforcement of 
the law; I cannot imagine how this can 
be proved. The right hon. Gentleman 
also says, that I ought not to have made 
my statement, unless I was prepared to 
absolve the Committee in both Houses 
from their inquiries and release them from 
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the responsibility of making any recom- 
mendations. I have not the honour of 
belonging to the Committee of this House, 
but I do not apprehend that anything has 
passed in either of the Committee which 
can make it improper for me to say, that 
a remedy for the existing grievance will 
be proposed at the same time with the ap- 
plication for extraordinary powers. What 
that remedy may be will depend on after 
consideration. The right hon. Gentleman 
says, “hear!” but surely it is not for me 
now to declare to the House what recom- 
mendation the Government will hereafter 
bring forward. All.that I say is, that 
knowing that the intentions of Government 
have been misunderstood, and conse- 
quently misrepresented, I thought that it 
was necessary for me to state thus pub- 
licly, and thus distinctly, the principles on 
which we intend to act. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham had heard with the 
utmost astonishment the observations 
which were made by the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The noble 
Lord seemed to insinuate that some mea- 
sure was to be carried through the House, 
right or wrong, to satisfy the expectations 
of the tithe-payers. He should be sorry 
if he misrepresented the intentions of Go- 
vernment, but in the sense he understood 
the remarks made by the noble Lord, they 
appeared to him most improper, particu- 
larly when two Committees were sitting 
to inquire into the subject. 

Lord Milton considered that there was 
no inconsistency in the statements which 
had been made in both Houses upon the 
subject of Irish tithes.. Each of the noble 
Lords had stated, that the Jaw would be 
enforced while it was the law, but at the 
same time that some effectual remedy 
would be devised for the grievance which 
the tithes occasioned, not so much in its 
amount as in the mode of its collection. 
That House knew that the tithe fell upon 
the land—and not upon the peasantry of 
Ireland, who would not be benefitted one 
farthing by what was called its abolition. 
No, no; if the tithe were abolished to- 
morrow it would come into the pockets of 
the rich proprietors. He wished, there- 
fore, that Government should adopt some 
plan which would relieve the peasantry 
from the mode of collecting tithes, while 
the expense of the Church, as at present, 
should be borne by the landlords. 

Mr. James Grattan said, that no force 
under the control of the Government at 
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present could collect the tithes in Ireland: 
Every one was, he believed, fully con- 
vinced of that fact. He denied that this 
was a Catholic conspiracy to refuse pay- 
ment of tithes, or that the Irish landlords 
expected to reap any advantage by their 
abolition of them. The feeling of oppo- 
sition to the tithe system was general in 
freland. He himself was a Protestant, 
and he had many Protestant tenants; and 
he believed that most, if not all of them, 
were dissatisfied with the present tithe 
system. As to the remarks made by the 
right hon. Baronet, that nothing had 
passed in the Committee .to warrant the 
declaration made by the noble Lord, he 
apprehended that enough had been proved 
there to show, that the law could not ‘be 
enforced. He, therefore, trusted, although 
the right hon. Baronet might not see’his 
way to a remedy, that he’ would excuse 
the noble Lord for announcing that he had 
made some progress towards the attain- 
ment of so desirable an end. 

Sir Robert Peel was no rigid supporter 
of the present system of tithes in Ireland, 
and he had never stated thathe was. On 
the contrary, he had diligently sought a 
remedy for the evils he knew to exist. 
But although he had applied his best 
energies to discover such in the Com- 
mittee, he had hitherto been unsuccessful. 
He must, therefore, again repeat his opin- 
ion that the observations of the noble 
Lord were ill-timed, and liable to mis- 
construction. He had protested, and 
must again protest, against the announce- 
ment of the noble Lord, that an effectual 
remedy should be applied, when no such 
remedy had been brought under the con- 
sideration of the Committee, and against 
the announcement, that the law is to be 
at once enforced and amended. 

Mr. Stanley regretted this discussion at 
the present moment, because it seemed to 
him a little premature; as the fact was, 
that the Committee appointed to examine 
into this subject was about to come to a 
decision which, if not quite, would be, he 
believed, at least nearly unanimous. He 
had not heard the observations of his 
noble friend near him, nor of the noble 
Lord in the other House, but he was 
ready to declare himself, that the Ministers 
would not have come down to Parliament 
to ask for a coercive measure unless they 
felt at the same time that they were able 
to promise relief. At the same time, asa 
justification for their asking for the coer - 
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cive measure in the first instance, he 
wished to remind hon. Members, and the 
people of Ireland, that measures bearing 
upon such important, extensive, and com- 
plicated interests, especially if intended to 
be of permanent and substantial relief, 
were of a nature more complicated, and 
would require more time for their pre- 
paration than would a measure of coercion 
that was required solely for the vindication 
of the law. He, however, again repeated, 
that the Government would not have 
undertaken to bring forward a coercive 
measure, if, at the same time, it had not 
been able to promise the introduction of a 
measure of relief. 

Mr. Croker thought it was impossible 
to hear the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman without much gratification, as it 
tended to elucidate what he must describe, 
after hearing the speech of the noble 
Lord, as the vague intentions of the Go- 
vernment on so difficult and so delicate a 
subject. If the speech of the noble Lord 
had explained the intentions and deter- 
minations of the Government as set forth 
by the right hon. Gentleman, his right 
hon. friend would, perhaps, not have made 
use of the observations which had fallen 
from him. The House had witnessed a 
most extraordinary scene of vicarious ex- 
planations. The noble Lord explained 
for his noble friend in another place (who, 
poor man, could not explain for himself) 
but he explained to those who never heard 
one word of the speech thus explained ; 
and then the noble Lord, the other member 
for Northamptonshire, explained for the 
nobleLord. He, however, must take his view 
of the intentions of the Government from 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and if he understood him correctly, he 
stated, that it was the determination of the 
Government to enforce the law, and that 
any measure introduced for a change in 
the system of tithes was not to proceed 
pari passu, but to follow the enforcement 
of the law for the collection of tithes. 
The right hon. Gentleman properly said, 
that any coercive measure that might be 
introduced would be required immedi- 
ately ; as it was necessary, without delay, 
to uphold the power of the laws and the 
authority of the Magistrates; while the 
measure for effecting a change in the 
present system would require long and 
anxious deliberation. So understood, there 
was nothing alarming in the speech of the 
noble Lord, which had not been satisfac- 
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torily explained by what fell from the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland. He. now un- 
derstood, that Ministers would immediately 
put into execution the existing laws, and 
that the remedies which they intended to 
propose were not meant to affect the ex- 
istence of tithes, but only to remove the 
difficulty at present attending their col- 
lection. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken, if he supposed 
that it was the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to recommend the continuance 
of the tithe system. The attention of Min- 
isters was certainly directed to secure a 
maintenance for the Protestant clergy ; 
but another object to which their attention 
was also directed, was the extinction of 
the present system of tithes. 

Mr. Sheil said, the last declaration of the 
right hon. Gentleman, was as satisfactory 
as it was explicit. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed coercion first, and said, at 
the same time, that he was prepared with 
a measure of relief. That had been the 
course pursued by the right hon. Baronet 
Opposite, on an occasion which they could 
never forget—the occasion when the right 
hon. Baronet asked that House to put 
down the Catholic Association, and to 
pass a bill for the relief of the Catholics ; 
saying at the time, that if the Bill of Re- 
lief was not passed, he should abandon 
the bill for suppressing the Association. 
Recollecting, as he must always gratefully 
recollect, that circumstance, he should not 
now ask what was the measure of coercion, 
since he found it was to be accompanied 
with a measure of positive relief. He had 
no wish whatever that the money taken 
from the clergyman should be put into the 
pocket of the landlord. Let a tax be 
raised, let provision be made, to secure to 
the clergyman that to which he was justly 
entitled, deducting only the charge for the 
receivership; and if, after the death of 
the present incumbents, that which was 
deemed, at least by the people, to be public 
property, was applied to purposes of public 
utility (one of which purposes was the de- 
corous maintenance of the religion of the 
State), the people of Ireland would be 
satisfied ; but no measure that merely went 
to secure in a better manner the present 
incomes of the clergy would evecontent 
them. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that if such a measure 
as that supposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just spoken, to be in 
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contemplation, should be adopted, he 
should cease to attend the future meetings 
of the Committee, as he felt their proceed- 
ings were amockery. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would disclaim any 
intention of introducing such a measure, 
and say distinctly whether the tithes were 
intended to be appropriated to any other 
purpose than the maintenance of the Es- 
tablished Church ? 

Mr. Stanley answered, that he was re- 
sponsible for his own language, but was 
not responsible for that of another person. 
He thought he had stated, as far as was 
proper or requisite, the views of the Go- 
vernment ; and, with respect to the threat 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
should only observe, tliat much as he 
might regret the future non-attendance of 
the hon. and learned Member, the other 
members of the Committee would recollect 
that his first attendance at the Committee 
had been on the day before yesterday. 

The Petition was laid on the Table. 

Mr. Lambert, on moving, that the Peti- 
tion be printed, assured the noble Lord, 


that he had never meant that the amount | 


now paid in tithes should be merely taken 
from the pocket of the parson to be given 
to the landlord. He would merely add, 
that he thought the declaration that had 
been made by the noble Lord, would have 
a happy effect towards insuring obedierice 
to the law, and he trusted that no mea- 
sure of coercion would be necessary. 

Mr. Wallace heartily concurred in that 
opinion. The impression made by the 
declaration attributed to another noble 
Lord, would have caused great mischief 
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the necessary amount of discontent being 
found, it would be readily applied for such 
a purpose, and the grievance would disap- 
pear. Did not the Ministers perceive the 
evil effect of the precedent they were thus 
establishing? Did they not perceive, that 
if they gave up one great body in the coun- 
try, they would never be as well able to 
defend any other that might be attacked ? 
What was to prevent a similar combina- 
tion against the payment of rent and 
taxes. According to the priticiple they 
were now called to legislate upon, if an 
extensive combination of such a nature 
arose, they would be bound to concede. 
He was satisfied, if such a eourse was 
adopted, it would shake the security of all 
kinds of property. 
The Petition to be printed. 


CuoLera Morsvs.] Lord Althorp 
brought up certain papers relating to the 
Cholera Morbus. 

Mr. Croker said, he had yesterday cal- 
led the attention of the Government to the 
necessity of the fullest investigation, with 
a view to ascertain in what degree the dis- 
ease ought to be considered contagious or 
infectious. He had heard that it had now 
been ascertained that the first case was 
that of a man following the occupation of 
a ship-scraper, and that he had been at- 
tacked by the disease while at work on a 
ship which had come direct from Sunder- 
land. He wished to ask the right hon. 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade whe- 


| ther he had any information to give to the 
House upon the subject ? 


| 


in Ireland, unless it had been modified by | 
‘ceived went, this was not the first case 
‘that had occurred in London, although it 


the explanations the House had just heard. 
That there were grievances connected with 
the tithe system had been declared in the 
Speech from the Throne, which also re- 
ferred the consideration of them to the 
House to find a remedy. He trusted, 
therefore, notwithstanding the remarks 
made by the right hon. member for Tam- 
worth, that it was from Ministers, and not 
from the report of a Committee, that the 
country was to look for a measure of re- 
lief, 

Sir Robert Inglis thought, that the last 
observation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Ireland, had only tended 
to establish a premium for discontent. In 
future it would be a mere question of the 
amount of openly expressed discontent re- 
quired to put down any grievance; and 


Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that as fat as 
the information the Government had re- 


was the first that had come regularly under 
the cognizance of the Medical Board. It 


‘seemed to have arisen under the circum- 


stances stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The man had been employed for 
two days, on Board a vessel from Sunder- 
land; that vessel had performed the usual 
quarantine of ten days; and he believed 
that the man referred to had not been in 
communication with the crew, who, he 
understood, had been all changed. He 
would not, however, pledge himself to the 
accuracy of these details, as the question 
had come upon him unexpectedly. He 
could assure the House, that every exer- 
tion should be made to procure exact in- 
formation with regard to all the cases. 
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Mr. Croker said, it was impossible to 
expect more from the Government. The 
statement made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. was of great importance; and he 
thought that enough had now taken place 
to direct the attention of the medical pro- 
fession, and the public generally, to one 
most remarkable fact, in the history of 
this most extraordinary disorder, with a 
view to enable them to ascertain the cause of 
the spreading of the disease, and the means 
to arrest its course. 

Mr. Warburton wished to mention a 
circumstance of which he had been in- 
formed in the course of the day. He un- 
derstood that the body of one of the per- 
sons who had died of this disease had been 
visited by multitudes of spectators, who 
went into tle room where it was, and 
there inhaled the atmosphere of the close 
room in which it lay. He deprecated, in 
the strongest manner, the gratification of 
such idle curiosity, and wished to take that 
opportunity of stating, that it was the duty 
of the parish officers, and of the police, 
and undoubtedly they had the power, to 
prevent the repetition of such conduct. 

Colonel Evans wished to have some in- 
formation respecting the case of a soldier 
in the Guards who had been attacked by 
cholera, and who was attended during his 
illness by a great number of persons none 
of whom had since been attacked by the 
disease; a proof, if the fact were as he 
understood it, that the disease was not of 
that dangerously contagious nature which 
had been represented. In Sunderland, it 
appeared that the disease had spread more 
to the northward than the Southward, 
which was another proof of the same fact ; 
for otherwise it would have spread nearly 
equally all around. He begged to ask, 
whether there was any objection to lay the 
papers relating to the case of the soldier of 
the Guards, before the House ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the only 
papers he knew of relating to that case 
consisted of a report, in which the medical 
men distinctly attributed the soldier’s ill- 
ness to other causes besides the Cholera. 
He did not know of any objection to lay the 
papers on the Table, except that they did 
not relate to the subject. 

The papers brought up by Lord Althorp 
ordered to be printed. 


Orrice or Hicu Suerirr.] Mr. 
Fyshe Palmer moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to regulate the Office of High Sheriff. 
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He was aware that this was a subject 
which did not excite much interest within 
the walls of that House; but if he could 
judge from the quantity of letters he had 
received from the gentry of the country, 
it had excited a very great interest among 
them. They all complained of the great 
expense attending the office of Sheriff, and 
the heavy responsibility attached to it, and 
the report of a Committee above stairs 
fully justified those complaints. Notwith- 
standing that the office of Sheriff was one 
of great importance and respectability, and 
conferred the highest rank in the county, 
yet it was undoubtedly true, that the coun- 
try gentlemen were most anxious to avoid 
accepting it by every means in their power. 
If any hon. Member doubted his state- 
ment, he need only attend the Exchequer 
Chamber on the morrow of All Saints, and 
he would be convinced of its correctness, 
by witnessing the exposure of family se- 
crets, and the number of excuses, on the 
score of poverty and encumbrances, made 
by those who wished to avoid serving as 
Sheriffs. This was an evil which called 
for some alteration in the existing law. 
By the Bill which he proposed to bring in, 
he intended to make that which was now 
avoided by country gentlemen an object 
of ambition. If the dislike to the office 
arose from the careless nomination of 
Sheriffs, in the admission of persons not 
properly qualified, then the evil should be 
corrected by better regulations: if, from 
the heavy expense attending the execution 
of the office, the collection of rents, the 
quit-rents, and rolls of 200 years past, 
then the useless ceremonies should be 
abolished, and the expense diminished ; 
if, from the tedious delay and expense in 
obtaining the release from office, then 
some means by which the accounts might 
be more easily and expeditiously settled, &c, 
ought to be proposed. These objects 
he had endeavoured to effect by his Bill ; 
and, as his only purpose was to remove 
from the minds of ‘country gentlemen any 
disinclination to serve the office of Sheriff, 
he should be anxious, after the first and 
second reading of the Bill, to refer it toa 
Committee up stairs, where it might be 
made efficient and useful. He, therefore, 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill “ to re- 
gulate the office of High Sheriff, to reduce 
the expenses attending it, and to facilitate 
the passing of their accounts.” 

Mr. Paget seconded the Motion. He 
thought that there was no part of the law 
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of England in a more disgraceful state 
than the law relating to the office of She- 
riff. It was loaded with every description 
of vexatious expense, and he hoped the 
House would rescue from degradation an 
office which formerly was considered of 
the highest importance. Now, however, 
this officer had degenerated into a mere 
Jackey for the Judges, he was divested of 
all his important duties, but nevertheless 
he was subjected to much expense for 
show, and much hazard from losses. He 
was surprised that the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land had suffered the office to fall into 
such an idle piece of pageantry, and had 
so long submitted to this wasteful expense. 

Mr. Godson hoped that the Bill would 
not be confined to the mere expensiveness 
of the office, for, he believed, that that 
was the least grievous part of the system. 
The office of Under Sheriff was so profit- 
able that there was scarcely any Attorney 
of respectability who would not indemnify 
the Sheriff against the expense. [t would 
be proper for the House to institute an in- 
quiry into the duties and responsibilities 
of Sheriffs. 

Mr. George Bankes denied that Under 
Sheriffs would indemnify the Sheriffs 
against the expenses of their office. He 
thought the hon. Member had done him- 
self much credit by the pains he had taken 
in bringing forward this measure—and the 
country was much indebted to him for it. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Members’ Privilege 


Memeers’ PriviLece FRoM ARREST. ] 
Mr. Baring rose to ask leave to bring 
in a Bill to restrain the privilege of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, in so far as regards 
freedom from arrest in the case of judg- 
ment debts. The subject was one which 
required the attentive consideration of the 
House. In bringing it under their notice, 
he should not go into any antiquarian 
research as to the origin of their privileges 
as to exemption from arrest, but should 
at once proceed to the question, whether 
the privileges were not such as in the 
existing state of society were unfit to be 
continued. The condition of society had 
so much altered, that whatever might have 
been the necessity for them in former 
times, he thought that necessity had 
ceased in the present day. All would 
agree with him, that those privileges which 
were not calculated to add to the indepen- 
dence and the dignity of that House, or to 
secure in the fullest manner the attend- 
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ance of its Members, were unnecessary, 
and they were the less fit to be continued, 
if, at the same time, they tended to the 
degradation of that House, and to the 
production of an unequal state of the law 
between man and man. When such was 
the case, the sooner such privileges were 
got rid of the better. The privileges of 
exemption were of two descriptions—first, 
the exemption from arrest, as respected 
criminal proceedings ; and, secondly, the 
privilege of exemption from arrest for 
personal debts. Hon. Members were of 
course aware, that the first privilege did 
not extend to treason, felony, or breaches 
of the peace ; but only tended to prevent 
the interference of Government officers, 
to deter a Member from the exercise of 
his duty. That privilege had usually been 
dealt with in the way of resolutions ; 
whereas an arrest for debt had always 
been considered a direct breach of their 
privileges, and had been dealt with ac- 
cordingly. In former times these pri- 
vileges extended much further than at 
present. At one period no action could 
be brought against a Member of Parlia- 
ment on any account. The law in this 
respect subsequently became involved in 
some doubt, and in the reign of James [., 
a Declaratory Bill was introduced, which 
allowed persons to bring actions against 
individuals who had been Members of 
Parliament, but were not Members for the 
time being. Ata later period the absurdity 
and injustice of the law relative to the 
privilege of Parliament, again attracted 
the attention of the legislature, and in the 
12th and 13th of William III. an act was 
passed which was entitled “an Act to 
prevent inconveniences that may happen 
by the privilege of Parliament,” and by 
its provisions, Members of Parliament 
might be sued in the intervals between the 
Sessions and during that time only. As 
|the country advanced in civilization, a 
further change in the law was found 
| necessary, and the 3rd Geo. IT. was passed 
| to enable creditors to sue their debtors, 
| being Members of the House of Commons, 
not only during recesses, but during the 
| Sitting of Parliament, still preserving to 
them the privilege from personal arrest. 
|The next statute on the subject was the 
| 10th Geo. III., which gave a creditor the 
power to proceed against a Member of 
| Parliament by distress and the seizure of his 
| goods. Thus it appeared, that Parliament 
| had gradually dealt with this question, as 
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the state of the law had been shown to be 
imperfect. No person who examined the 
subject could fail to perceive that this 
privilege of freedom from arrest had its 
origin in jealousy of improper attempts on 
the part of the Crown. In proportion as 
the law became better administered, and 
the power of the Crown placed within 
proper bounds, the privilege of Members 
had been found inconvenient and preju- 
dicial to the general interests of society. 
Originally the power of the Crown had 
been very great, but, as that declined, tie 
House had step by step receded from its 
peculiar privileges, Another remarkable 
change in the law respecting privilege was 
effected by the statute of the 52nd of 
Geo. 3rd, which enacted, that if a Mem- 
ber became a bankrupt, and did not pay 
his debts within a limited time, he must 
vacate his seat. The preamble to that 
Bill was to the following effect :— 
‘‘ Whereas it is highly necessary for the 
dignity and independence of Parliament, 
that Members of the House of Commons 
becoming bankrupts, and being unable to 
pay their debts, should not retain their 
seats.” It was now necessary for him to 
state the change which he proposed 
to effect in the law as it at present stood. 
The effect of the Bill which he should 
move for leave to introduce, would be to 
deprive Members of the privilege of freedom 
from arrest, in the event of judgment 
being given against them. He did not 
mean to touch the right of exemption 
from confinement in certain criminal pro- 
ceedings, nor to destroy the privilege of 
freedom from arrest on mesne process ; 
his intention by the Bill was, to deprive a 
Member of Parliament of his privileges in 
the event of actual judgment against him, 
supposing that within three months (or 
any other limit, the House might think 
proper) after judgment, he did not pay the 
debt. The question was whether, to use 
the words of the preamble to the Act 
which he had just referred to, it was not 
“necessary, for the dignity and inde- 
pendence of P2rliament,” that Members 
of the House of Commons should not set 
their creditors at defiance. Merchants, 
whose business it was to embark in specu- 
lations, might become bankrupts without 
any impeachment of their honour or cha- 
racter; but the case was far different with 
persons who contracted debts with their 
tradesmen without having the means of 


paying them, Why then, he would ask, 
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should an individual who incurred debts 
without the means of discharging them be 
protected, while another who was only 
unfortunate, lost that protection. It was 
evident there was much moral turpitude 
in the one instance, and almost only a 
want of prudence in the other, and yet the 
man who was guilty of the offence retained 
his seat, and the unfortunate man lost 
his. He could assure the House that the 
present system was productive of great 
hardship to creditors, and was attended 
with much discredit to the House. Facts 
had come to his knowledge which really 
almost surpassed belief. He would 
abstain from mentioning any recent in- 
stance of the abuse of the privilege of 
Members, but would refer to one which 
occurred in 1820. In that year Richard 
Christie Burton was a prisoner in the 
Fleet, for debts to the amount of 7,600/. 
partly judgment debts. He contrived to 
get returned for the borough of Beverley, 
and thereupon claimed his privilege of 
freedom from arrest. His claim was 
referred to a Committee, who could not 
do otherwise than report that he was 
entitled to his privilege. Mr. Burton, 
therefore, came into the House; but he 
believed that he did not enter it a second 
time, for he left the country. By these 
means he not only escaped from his cre- 
ditors himself, but relieved his bail. 
Under these circumstances, he was jus- 
tified in saying, that the privilege in 
question was not only productive of serious 
practical inconvenience, but operated 
unjustly towards such of His Majesty’s 
subjects as had not the advantage of the 
privilege, and was most degrading to the 
character of Parliament. It was on these 
grounds he called on the House to in- 
terfere. He wished to introduce his Bill and 
have it printed, when it could be thoroughly 
examined by the House; and he trusted, 
therefore, hon. Members would postpone 
any discussion upon its merits ai present, 
and allow him to have it brought in 
without opposition. He would, therefore, 
conclude by moving for leave to bring in 
a Bill for limiting the privilege of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons as to 
exemption from personal arrest—for vaca- 
ting the seats of insolvent Members in 
custody, and for preventing the election 
of persons avowedly insolvent, to serve as 
Members of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Hunt rose with much pleasure to 
second the Motion, It would be heard with 
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satisfaction throughout the country that 
such a Bill had been broughtin; and not 
the less so because it was proposed by one 
of the richest men in the kingdom, and 
seconded by one of the humblest. He 
assured the House that he had risen to 
second the motion without the consent or 
knowledge of the hon. Gentleman, who 
had never consulted him. He himself re- 
collected a case in addition to that of Mr. 
Burton’s, namely, that of Mr. O’Rourke, 
who about thirty years ago was confined in 
the King’s Bench Prison for debt. He got 
himself returned for a borough, but never 
came to the House. He had his horses 
ready at the door of the prison, from 
whence he started for the continent, and 
from thence he never returned. Thus his 
creditors were robbed of all he had, and 
got nothing whatever. He hoped the 
House would receive this Bill unanimously, 
and he also hoped that it was but the 
commencement of abolishing other unjust 
privileges, enjoyed by Members, such as 
franking, which was grossly abused and 
often converted into lucrative purposes by 
merchants, bankers, and persons connected 
with large establishments. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman gave his most 
cordial consent to the Motion. He had 
the misfortune to know something of the 
case alluded to by the hon. Member who 
had brought it forward. Burton was 
living in the rules of the Bench, in one of 
the best houses in the Blackfriars-road, 
and, upon the occasion of his wife’s death, 
his sisters had come to him (Mr. Alderman 
Waithman) to purchase mourning, for 
which he had never since been paid. He 
knew another instance which he believed 
was even worse than that. It was the 
case of a man who was heir to a peerage, 
but, who was indebted several hundred 
pounds to a poor widow with a large 
family. This person, on being pressed for 
payment, said that if he did not in a short 
time obtain his peerage, he would get 
himself elected into that House, and set all 
his creditors at defiance. 

Sir Charles Wethereill said, the origin of 
this privilege was rather as a protection 
against the Crown than against private 
individuals. For his own part, he con- 
curred in the principle laid down in the 
Bill, which only further curtailed privileges 
that of late years had been considerably di- 
minished. His hon. friend had, he thought, 
wisely continued the privilege in cases of 
mesne process, as nothing was more com- 
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mon than to arrest persons upon the mere 
affidavit of fictitious cteditors ; and, there- 
fore, he thought it necessary that Members 
should be protected from such debts. In 
curtailing the privileges of Members, the 
House ought to take care that Members 
should not be put in a worse condition than 
private individuals. 

Mr. Croker agreed in the justness of 
the principle laid down by his hon. 
friend (Mr. Baring), but he felt at the 
same time that very great difficulties 
would be experienced in managing the 
details of the contemplated Bill. While 
it was desirable that Members of Parlia- 
ment should have property to an amount 
that should render them moderately inde- 
pendent, it was also not less desirable that 
the law should protect their persons from 
vexatious arrest. A bankrupt or insolvent 
must necessarily have lost his qualification 
so that it required no Act to deprive a 
person so situated of his seat. For him- 
self he would gladly devote every attention 
to the Bill when it came before the House. 

Mr. Lambert thought great inconve- 
nience would accrue to landed proprietors 
from the penalties imposed by the Bill, 
and such Members as had constituents, 
must find the exercise of their duties no 
such sinecure as to induce them to give 
up any of the privileges they possessed. 
Besides, the state of landed property was 
now such, that there were many landed 
proprietors who owed judgment debts, but 
who, at the same time, possessed estates to 
ten times the amount in fee-simple pro- 
perty, and such persons at the pleasure of 
a creditor, or of an enemy, who might 
purchase up such debts, might be deprived 
of his seat. In fact, if this Bill passed 
into a law, not one in twenty country 
Gentlemen could hold his seat for forty- 
eight hours. Some years ago many 
banking houses stopped payment, most of 
whom with time paid their creditors in 
full; but, if such persons with all their 
facilities for raising money failed, how 
should the unfortunate landholder pay his 
debts at once, when all his obligations had 
been doubled in value, and his means of 
meeting them reduced in the same pro- 
portion? He protested against the privi- 
leges of Members being curtailed. He 
begged to ask the hon. Member how long 
could either Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox have 
sat in that House under the operation of 
such a Bili. 

Mr, Baring said, when banking houses 
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failed, the proprietors, if Members of Par- 
liament, lost their seats. . Further, he 
begged to say, that the Bill would not 
enable any person to make use of a bond 
judgment, given as a security with a mort- 
gage, in the way supposed by the hon. 
Gentleman; if it did, the objection would 
be great, His only desire was, to place 
Members in the same position as they 
would be in if they had not a seat, with 
regard to judgment debts. 
Leave given. 


Improvement of the 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE House oF 
Commons.| Colonel Trench rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to move for a Committee 
to consider what Improvements it was ex- 
pedient to make in the House of Com- 
mons, and the buildings attached to it, 
for the purpose of rendering it more com- 
modious, and facilitating the discharge of 
public business. Every one was aware, 
that for some time past, whenever there 
was a full attendance of Members, there 
was not sufficient accommodation for 
them. This large attendance, he believed, 
was not likely to be diminished. It was 
of great importance, therefore, that the 
building in which they met should be more 
commodious. At the present moment, 
when the capital was visited by a pesti- 
lential disease which had scourged so 
many parts of Europe, it might be worth 
while for hon. Members to consider whe- 
ther their close attendance in that House 
might not render them more susceptible to 
disease. The House was aware that the 
subject had been already referred to a 
Select Committee, of which, amongst 
others, the hon. member for Middlesex, 
(Mr. Hume), now unfortunately absent, 
was a Member. The hon. member for 
Middlesex, though so great a friend to 
economy, was of opinion that, instead of 
attempting any alterations in the present 
House of Commons, it would be better to 
erect a new and magnificent House of 
Commons, to which the present building 
might be attached, as a library or lobby. 
The expense of such an erection had not 
been accurately defined ; but it was only 
fair to the hon. member for Middlesex to 
state that a great proportion of the Com- 
mittee concurred in his view of the sub- 
ject, and accordingly agreed to three re- 
solutions, which were subsequently re- 
ported to the House. The Committee 
had in their first resolution declared, 
that the House did not afford suffici- 
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ent accommodation to all the Members. 
He would not then enter into the details 
on which they founded that opinion, but 
at once observe, that the same Committee, 
in their second resolution, after hearing all 
the evidence on the subject, declared also 
that no alteration of the House which had 
been suggested, could, in their opinion, 
afford such additional accommodation as the 
health and convenience of the Members, 
or the despatch of publie business re- 
quired, and that as there appeared to them 
no alternative between building a new 
House of Commons, or allowing the House 
to remain in its present state, they thought 
they were not justified in going into any 
further inquiries without again recurring 
to the opinions and pleasure of the Honse. 
Notwithstanding this report, he (Colonel 
Trench) was of opinion that the House 
might be greatly improved by taking in 
the lobby. The present house was wholly 
unfit for its purpose, from its want of ca- 
pacity, the prevalence of hot currents of 
air, and the narrowness of the seats: the 
results which would follow from his plan 
being adopted, would afford accommodation 
for an additional hundred Members. He 
begged therefore to move for a Select 
Committee to be appointed to consider the 
state of the buildings comprising the 
House of Commons and the offices con- 
nected with it, with a view to the better 
accommodation of the Members, and to 
facilitate the transaction of public busi- 
ness, 

Mr. Warburton expressed his surprise 
that the gallant Member should have sup- 
posed that the member for Middlesex in- 
tended to favour the erection of a magni- 
ficent House of Commons. He had not 
been on the Committee, but he had con- 
versed with his hon. friend on the subject, 
and he knew that magnificence formed no 
part of his plan. His plan was merely to 
build a larger and more commodious 
House, if the Members agreed that the 
present one was not sufficient. He (Mr. 
Warburton), however, objected to the pro- 
posal of the hon, member for Cambridge 
(Colonel Trench), which went to make an 
inconvenient oblong room still more in- 
conyenient. If they wanted a plan with 
all the advantages of hearing and seeing, 
let them take one of the theatres of the 
London University, where every person 
was placed at the same distance from the 
President, so that by seeing every person 
present he had the means of preserving 
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order in the whole assembly. Every one 
acquainted with that House knew that, 
from its shape, it was impossible for the 
Speaker to preserve, on crowded nights, 
the order that was desirable. With this 
feeling, he, for one, would prefer the 
erection of a new House to the adoption 
of the plan of the hon. Member, which, 
he was confident, would be found nearly 
as expensive, without giving any of the 
requisite conveniences. With regard to 
the Committee, he would only say, that as 
the hon. Member had tried his plan be- 
fore one Committee, he did not see why he 
was to have another for precisely the same 
purpose. He thought it would be infi- 
nitely better for the Members to come at 
once to the conclusion of whether it was 
fitting to have a new House or not; and 
if they thought that a new one should be 
erected, to refer the matter at once either 
to the Board of Works, or to an architect 
chosen for the purpose. 

Sir John Wrottesley said,the simple 
question for the House to determine was, 
whether it would have a new building or 
not, as he believed every one who knew 
anything of architectural matters was 
satisfied that the alteration proposed by 
the hon. Member would not give sa- 
tisfaction, and at the same time prove 
nearly as expensive as a new building. 
With respect to the hon. Member’s Mo- 
tion for a new Committee, he, for one, was 
inclined to object to it, as it would be, he 
conceived, a waste of time as well as a 
great expense, for they could not expect 
that professional men would attend as wit- 
nesses unless they were paid for it. In- 
stead, therefore, of granting another Com- 
mittee, he would recommend the House 
to pause, and take time to consider whe- 
ther they would be content with the pre- 
sent building, or erect a new one. 

Lord Althorp confessed he laboured 
under some difficulty with respect to the 
question. He had consented to the ap- 
pointment of the original Committee, but 
he had not held out any hopes of being 
able to concur in the report, if they recom- 
mended any very extensive alterations, 
and still less if they proposed building a 
new House of Commons. His opinions 
having undergone no change on this sub- 
ject, he could not say he approved of the 
motion for anew Committee ; but yet, as 
he knew that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Colonel Trench) had taken great 
pains, and was very sanguine on the sub- 
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ject, and as further inquiry might he use- 
ful, he did not like to reject his motion 
altogether. He was not sure that, even 
if the Committee reported in favour of the 
hon. Gentleman’s plan, that report would 
influence the House. At thesame time, 
he did not wish to give any opinion, and 
begged to be considered as leaving the 
matter to the House, and not interfering 
in one way or the other. 

Sir Robert Peel wished the question had 
been distinctly put, whether Members 
would submit to the inconveniences which 
at present existed, or resolve that a new 
House of Commons should be erected. 
Had that question been brought before 
the House, he did not hesitate to declare 
that he should vote against the proposal 
for building a new House. As to the 
minor proposal—the plan for improving 
the House, as stated by the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentlemen—as it had not been re- 
commended by the last Committee to 
which it was submitted, he could see no 
advantage in submitting it to another Com- 
mittee. With respect to the objection of 
the hon. Member to the oblong shape of 
the room, he was happy to hear that so 
much harmony prevailed in the more cir- 
cular buildings of the University; but, 
with all the imperfections of the oblong, 
the real business of the country could al- 
ways be transacted between the two 
sides ; and there was, he conceived, ample 
space, except on one or two occasions of 
a Session, for all who took part in the 
debates. The erection of an enormous 
building, in which not more than half the 
Members would be assembled five nights 
out of the six, would be found a great 
practical inconvenience. He confessed, 
too, that he was attached, in some degree, 
to the present building, from the associ- 
ations with which it was connected. It 
was with a feeling of pride that he sat in 
the same House where Chatham, and Pitt, 
and Fox, and Wyndham, had made their 
greatest and most splendid orations, and 
he could never consent to make that 
House the mere avenue, or lobby to ano- 
ther. The expense of building a new 
House would not be confined to that 
alone. Offices, Committee-rooms, and 
all other conveniences, must be built as a 
matter of course. 

Colonel Trench felt, that, after the ex- 
pression of opinion which the House had 
heard on this subject, he should not be 
justified in pressing his Motion. He had 
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all due reverence for the walls within which 
he spoke, but it could not be denied that 
the House was both inconvenient and un- 
wholesome. He was still not without 
hopes that these evils would be remedied. 
The right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
had, on a former occasion, beneficially ex- 
ercised his judgment and discretion in 
some improvements which had been ef- 
fected at comparatively inconsiderable 
cost, and he hoped that, by the same means, 
some alterations might be effected which 
would be found advantageous. 
Motion withdrawn. 


CHoLtera Morsus—PRECAUTIONARY 
Measures.] Lord Althorp said, he 
wished to have had an opportunity, at an 
earlier period of the evening, to explain 
the objects of the Bill of which he had 
given notice. He hoped the House would 
permit it to pass rapidly through all its 
stages. And, as it was probable that the 
Bill would not be ready to be placed in 
the hands of Gentlemen before it was 
passed, he felt it desirable to state more 
in detail than would otherwise be neces- 
sary the provisions which it was intended 
to comprise. He believed the House was 
aware that, although orders in Council 
might be issued, yet there was no power, 
as the law at present stood, to carry those 
orders into effect, and, therefore, the ne- 
cessary regulations for the purpose of pre- 
venting contagion, and of providing ac- 
commodation for persons labouring under 
contagious disorders, could not be effici- 
ently made in the present state of the 
law. Undoubtedly, in the proposition 
which he was about to submit to the 
House, he was giving great and extraor- 
dinary powers to the Privy Council, but 
he meant to limit those powers as to time. 
He would propose that this Bill should 
expire at the end of the present year, or 
of the then next Session of Parliament. 
The power, while it lasted, would be a very 
extensive one, but he was sure every one 
would feel it was desirable and necessary 
that such a power should be given. Of 
course, any orders, issued by the Privy 
Council, in execution of the power to be 
intrusted to it, would be submitted as 
quickly as possible to Parliament; but he 
thought that, in the first instance, the 
execution of those orders ought not to be 
lightly delayed. The first provision which 
he meant to introduce in the Bill empow- 
ered any three Members of the Privy 
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Council, of whom the President of the 
Council, or one of the Secretaries of State 
was always to be one, to make orders for 
the prevention of contagion, for the reiief 
of the sick, and for the burying of the 
dead. Every person would admit the 
propriety of using exertions to stop, as 
far as could be practicable, the progress 
of contagion. No one could deny that 
the greatest and most serious evils must 
arise from any delay in affording relief to 
those attacked, and as to the last, it was 
found that all precautions would be in- 
effectual unless measures were adopted for 
the immediate interment of the dead. 
The next provision of the Bill declared, 
that every person violating the orders of 
the Council for the preservation of the 
public health, should be held to be guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and fined any sum 
which might be considered expedient, from 
one pound to five pounds. Certainly 
this provision gave to the Privy Council 
very arbitrary powers, and nothing could 
justify such a proposition except the ex- 
igency of the case; but he thought that 
the necessity was such as to justify it in 
the eyes of all rational men. Then came 
the next point, namely, the expense of 
carrying these orders into execution, and 
on this account the Bill, as he at present 
proposed to frame it, would not be applied 
immediately to Scotland and Ireland, be- 
cause there were no means in those parts 
of the empire of providing for the expense 
in the way proposed in this Bill. But he 
must observe, that another Bill would be 
introduced, as soon as arrangements could 
be made, for the purpose of accomplishing 
the same objects in Scotland and Ireland. 
The mode in which the expenses were to 
be provided for was, first, from the Poor- 
rates in the parishes, and ultimately the 
county treasurer would pay them out of the 
county purse; for it would not be just or 
fair to impose expenses which were in- 
curred for the benefit of a large district 
upon an individual parish. The expenses 
sustained by a parish might be for the 
safety of its immediate neighbourhood 
even more than that for the parish itself 
where the malady existed, and therefore 
it was but fair that the expenses should be 
borne, not by the parish alone, but by the 
county generally, where the disorder pre- 
vailed. These were the principal provi- 
sions of the Bill, with the limitation as to 
duration which he had made, namely, 
the end of this year, or of the next Ses- 
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sion of Parliament. He hoped the ex- 
planations which he had given were such 
as to induce the House to permit him to 
introduce the Bill, and pass it rapidly 
through its stages. He moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for giving further powers to 
the Privy Council for preventing the spread 
of the Cholera. 

Mr. Warburton begged leave to ask 
whether it was intended by this Bill so to 
augment the power of vestries as to enable 
them to raise such rates; because he 
knew there were parishes where the vestry 
would be willing to raise the rates, but it 
would be in the power of any parishioner 
to object to the rates as illegal? He 
almost wished that one day’s delay might 
be allowed for the purpose of consulting 
with the parish authorities on this point, 
and of considering whether all the clauses 
had been introduced in the Bill, which 
would be necessary to carry its intentions 
fully into effect. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he was quite 
satisfied of the necessity of some legis- 
Jative enactment to ensure the observance 
of precautions calculated to prevent the 
spreading of the Cholera. Under the ex- 
isting circumstances, when the danger was 
so imminent and indefinite, and when it 
was so difficult to see the precise course 
which it would be expedient to follow, to 
attempt to define the proper measures at 
present would be to defeat the object in 
view. He suspected no abuse of the 
powers which it was proposed to confer, 
and therefore thought it better to give a 
discretionary power to the Privy Council 
than for Parliament to attempt to define 
the precise nature of the measures to be 
adopted. ‘To the substance of the Bill he 
had no objection. The Cholera was not a 
parochial disorder. [t had begun at Sun- 
derland, had travelled to Edinburgh, and 
was now in London. Why, therefore, 
should the expenses incurred for neces- 
sary precautions be made a_ parochial 
charge ? The whole country had the 
deepest interest in the subject. The dis- 
ease would probably rage with the greatest 
violence, and be felt with the greatest 
severity, in the poorest parishes, and the 
expense would be in proportion. As to 
the county paying the expense, that would 
be an arbitrary distinction, for Rutland 
was of one size, and Yorkshire another. 
We were all as much interested in pre- 
venting the spread of contagion in Beth- 
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moreland. If a different bill were to be 
introduced for Scotland and Ireland, be- 
cause there were no Poor-rates in those 
countries, he thought the arrangement 
would be most confused and complicated. 
The Cholera, if it got into Ireland,would, 
no doubt, be felt most severely there, and 
he did not see why the expenses should 
not be paid from the general fund. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the 58th and 
59th George 3rd had been passed for the 
purpose of preventing the spread of typhus 
fever in Ireland, and of providing for the 
necessary expenses. What was now ne- 
cessary was, to extend the provisions of 
that Bill to the case of Cholera. 

Sir Robert Peel said that, whatever 
was the case with regard to typhus fever, 
he should advise the Government to sim- 
plify their operations in the present in- 
stance—to consider Cholera as a peculiar 
case, and to give such powers to the Privy 
Council as would enable it to defray the ex- 
penses out of the public purse. In Ireland 
and Scotland to make it incumbent upon 
the local authorities to furnish the sup- 
plies would be very hard. They ought to 
have one authority—a metropolitan one— 
consisting of three members of the Privy 
Council, if the House thought fit, who 
should have the power ta take whatever 
precautions were judged necessary with 
respect to places which were infected, 
and those which were not; but let them 
pay the charges out of the public money, 
as a matter of general concern. 

Lord Milton could not help entreating 
his noble friend to accede to the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet. He was 
sure this was a national, and, as the right 
hon. Baronet had said, not a parochial or 
acounty concern. It interested the na- 
tion, and whatever concerned the nation 
ought to be paid by the nation. 

Mr. Hunt asked how it would be pos- 
sible to collect the rates in Bethnal-green, 
for instance, when the parish was already 
so much indebted to the tradesmen, who 
supplied it with necessaries, that they 
were daily threatening to stop the food 
necessary for the support of the poor 
creatures in the workhouse? They would 
defeat their own proposition if they re- 
quired the parishes to pay all the necessary 
rates. He would call the attention of 
the House to a circumstance which he had 
seen stated in the newspapers. It seemed 
the Lord Mayor had been kind enough to 
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pital, forsooth, for the sick. The house 
was in Abchurch-lane, in the very heart 
of the city. Now, he said, that was the 
very way to propagate the disease instead 
of checking it. He hoped, therefore, 
that the matter would be speedily taken up 
by other hands. 

Sir George Clerk said, that, although 
the Cholera had not made any progress in 
Edinburgh, it was in the immediate vicinity 
of that city. He, therefore, thought it was 
necessary, that whatever precautions were 
to be taken to prevent the spread of the 
disease should be applied in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city without delay. He 
believed, if the noble Lord would consult 
the learned Lord Advocate, he would find 
it very difficult to carry into effect a bill 
imposing any expenses upon the local au- 
thorities. They had hitherto been de- 
frayed by the zealous benevolence of the 
neighbourhood ; but if the disorder were 
to make any greater progress, it would 
be impossible to raise the necessary funds 
by voluntary contributions, The Magis- 
trates in that part of the country were 
very anxious to enforce the measures re- 
commended by the Privy Council; but 
they found that they had not the power. 
He hoped his Majesty’s Government would 
make the Bill applicable to Scotland and 
Ireland on one principle—-that of paying 
the expense out of the public purse. 

Lord Althorp said, the ground upon 
which he formed his proposal was this : if 
the expenses were to be defrayed out of 
the public funds, there would be no check, 
and it would lead to great extravagance. 
That certainly would be a false economy 
which would not afford sufficient funds ; 
and yet he did think that there might be 
objections to giving such a power over the 
funds of the country for this purpose. It 
might, as he had said, lead to extravagant 
expense ; and the house would not be pleas- 
ed with such a step, without a necessity. 
Certainly no expense that was requisite 
ought to be spared; but, at the same time, 
it was better not to run the risk of any 
unnecessary expense if it could be avoided. 
He thought the mode proposed by the 
Bill would be found effectual, although he 
admitted that it would be improper to 
make the expense ultimately a parochial 
charge. 

Mr. Warburton begged to ask, whether, 
in parishes voluntarily taxing themselves, 
the regulations made by the vestry for 
that purpose would be binding ? 
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Lord Althorp said, that the Bill did not 
give that power. It enabled the Privy 
Council to order the expenses, and it 
made the orders of the Privy Council legal. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that what the 
noble Lord had just said was an answer to 
the noble Lord’s own objection to the pro- 
position of his right hon. friend. Itseemed 
the Privy Council were to have the power 
to make orders, and, under those orders, 
the expenses were to be paid. Then the 
Privy Council would have an effectual 
control, and the payment of the money 
out of the public funds could not lead to 
extravagant expense. If the authority 
were given to the parishes, the result 
would be that, where expense was most 
necessary, an improper desire of saving 
their own money would restrain them, 
while, in other cases, personal fears would 
occasion unnecessary expense. He joined 
with his right hon. friend in hoping that 
the public funds would be applied to defray 
the expense. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, the Bill 
ought to prevent unnecessary expense, 
but, at the same time, care ought to be 
taken, that every expense which was ne- 
cessary should be incurred. He thought 
the fine of 5/. was not a sufficient penalty. 
It might, in many cases, be the interest of 
parties to break ‘through the orders, and 
to bear the fine of 5l., or even twice the 
amount. He should recommend to the 
Government to increase the fine, or to 
give additional powers to the Privy Coun- 
cil. He agreed with the noble Lord, that 
all the powers which were necessary ought 
to be given; they had all one interest on this 
subject ; all party considerations ought to 
be thrown aside. He was convinced 
the Executive Government, whoever might 
compose it, would do what was most ne- 
cessary for the health and welfare of the 
country. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Bill gave a 
power to the Privy Council to punish any 
violation of the orders asa misdemeanour, 
or by fine or imprisonment. 

Colonel Trench begged to know whether 
there was any provision proposed for 
burying the dead. Every one knew the 
melancholy state of the receptacles in the 
City. There could be nothing more odious 
or disgusting. It was therefore positively 
necessary that some receptacle outside 
the town should be provided for the bodies 
of persons who died of this disease. 

Mr, Pouleté Thomson said, that ar 
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rangements had been made for the appro- 
priation of a large spot of ground, at some 
distance from the city, for the purpose of 
burying those who should die of the dis- 
ease. The purchase had been completed 
that day. He thought that the details of 
the chief measures must rest with the pa- 
rochial authorities, under ‘the sanction of 
the Privy Council. He could assure the 
House that, since the breaking out of the 
disease, and the establishment of Boards 
of Health, Government had received ap- 
plications from all quarters to be supplied 
trom the public funds, stating the impos- 
sibility of raising the necessary supplies 
otherwise. They had recommended the 
individuals who made these applications to 
make subscriptions for whatever expenses 
_ were necessary, and in no one instance, 
hitherto, had there been a deficiency of 
preparation from the want of funds. In- 
dividual benevolence and private charity 
had supplied what was required. If the 
country were to pay the expenses, no 
doubt one of the grounds for private 
charity would be done away with ; but he 
thought it better to leave the expense to be 
provided for by the parishes than to draw 
it from the public purse, for, in that case, it 
would be indefinite. 

Mr. Croker was desirous of suggesting 
one consideration to the noble Lord. Sup- 
pose, by great exertion and at a great ex- 
pense on the part of the inhabitants of the 
county of Kent, the disease should be 
confined to that county, and, through those 
exertions and that expense the county of 
Sussex should escape its ravages, would it 
not, he asked, be very hard that the county 
of Kent, in addition to the infliction of 
the disease, should be liable to all that 
expense by which the county of Sussex 
escaped? In such a case he thought that 
at least the neighbouring county should 
be liable to a portion of the expense, 
There was another point which he thought 
worthy of consideration. During the con- 
tinuance of the pestilence it was impossible 
to doubt but that the trade and manufac- 
ture of the country, and consequently the 
subsistence of the poor artizans and la- 
bourers would be rendered very precarious; 
moreover, in consequence of the disease 
originating on the banks of the Thames, it 
was extremely probable that the commerce 
of that river would be placed in a state of 
quarantine by foreign powers. The effect 


would be, that the several parishes on the 
borders of the river would be called upon 
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to supply food for an immense number of 
persons which the suspension of commerce 
would render destitute. By this means 
these parishes, which, it was to be recol- 
lected, were at all times very poor, would 
suffer most from the effects of the calamity, 
while the parishes which were best able to 
meet an increased assessment, would 
escape any burthen whatsoever. For 
these reasons, he was in favour of defray- 
ing all the expense from the Consolidated 
Fund, and he should be prepared to agree 
in the next Estimate of Civil Contingen- 
cies to any vote called for for such a pur- 
pose. 

Sir R. Inglis said, he was apprehensive 
that the visit of Cholera was not likely to 
be very transitory. For fourteen years its 
effects had been visible in India, and he 
much feared that England would hence- 
forth have reason to look upon it as one of 
the complaints indigenous to the soil. 
Such being his opinion, he thought some 
permanent enactment should be agreed 
upon, giving, however, power to the Privy 
Council, or some other body, to watch over, 
and, as far as possible, prevent the dis- 
astrous effects likely to ensue upon its pro- 
pagation. He thought the expense should 
not be defrayed by any fund other than 
that of the country at large. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, that in 
the part of the country with which he was 
connected, the hand of private charity had 
been extended beyond any former prece- 
dent, and yet it had been hardly sufficient 
to meet the expenses, and to give adequate 
relief in the suffering districts. What had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was perfectly true : the existence 
of the disease would place an additional 
onus upon the Poor-rates, and it was more 
than could be expected that a rate suffi- 
cient to meet it could be raised in any 
particular part of the country. The afflic- 
tion had happily ceased in the northern 
part of the country to which he referred. 
They did not ask to be reimbursed the ex- 
penses they had been obliged to incur; but 
he was sure that he spoke the sense of the 
counties of Cumberland and Durham when 
he said that it would be impossible to meet 
the expenses necessary to check the dis- 
ease without drawing upon the public 
funds. He saw no reason, however, for 
delaying the Bill, and, if it were deemed 
advisable to introduce any measure of the 
nature urged by the hon. Gentleman op- 
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Committee without obstructing the pro- 
gress of the measure. It was a fact which 
might be easily ascertained that the 
Cholera was a disorder not entirely new 
in this country. If it should please Pro- 
vidence to perpetuate it amongst us, we 
must meet the evil; but he wished to im- 
press upon the House and upon thecountry, 
that they should not give way to any un- 
necessary timidity or alarm. He spoke 
from experience when he said, that the dis- 
ease fell on those chiefly who were most 
apprehensive, while those who boldly and 
courageously made efforts to relieve their 
fellow-sufferers were generally rewarded 
by getting out of the difficulty. There 
were but few instances at Newcastle, or its 
neighbourhood, of persons who were en- 
gaged in assisting their fellow-sufferers 
sinking under the disorder. He would 
also state another fact from his own know- 
ledge—namely, that cases of Cholera ap- 
peared generallyamongst the lowest classes, 
and selected its victims chiefly from those 
who were most intemperate and dissolute 
in their habits. 

Mr. Robert Adam Dundas said, that no 
time ought to be lost by the House in 
making such legislative arrangements as 
should impose on the various parishes in 
the metropolis the necessity of providing 
proper houses immediately for the recep- 
tion of Cholera patients, and enforce all 
other precautions—such as cleanliness and 
ventilation—to arrest the progress of the 
disease. 

Mr. Hodges said, that he feared the as- 
sessments for the poor were scarcely able 
to hold out much longer in maintaining 
them, so great was the pressure on them: 
how much less able, therefore, would they 
not be to support any additional demand 
for the relief of persons suffering under this 
disease? To these it could not be hoped 
they would be able to hold out any pro- 
spect of relief whatever ; and the only mode, 
in his opinion, of being able to meet the 
increased demands would be, by appropri- 
ating some portion of the public money 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Stanley was disposed to agree in 
that view of this formidable disease, which 
represented it to be not so much local as 
general ; and he was of opinion that no 
exertions which could be made to arrest its 
progress or avert its calamitous career 
could be too great. The question before 
the House bore no relation whatever to the 
mode in which the expense attendant on 
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these exertions was to be defrayed or sup- 
ported, but it was simply whether they 
would or would not use the best means 
which were suggested to avert and arrest 
the disease ; and whether they would give 
certain individuals such a firm control over 
the public measures, and also over the 
funds which should be raised to execute 
those measures, as to enable them to render 
them most effectual, as well as to econo- 
mise the expenditure of the public funds, 
and see that they were applied directly 
towards the purposes for which they were 
raised. Now, if the Legislature were at 
once to decide that the expenses to be in- 
curred were to be defrayed, by order of the 
Privy Council, out of the public purse, it 
would be utterly impossible for any man 
to say where the claims on the public 
purse would stop. What fell from the 
hon. Baronet (Sir M. W. Ridley) in support 
of this suggestion, seemed to him to bear 
more against than for it. ‘* Wherever this 
scourge had hitherto fallen, the calamities 
attendant on it had been mitigated by 
the instantaneous assistance which was 
afforded by the charity of the wealthy.” 
But, if all demands were to be met 
by the public purse, the springs of 
private charity would be instantly dried 
up. He was of opinion, that in the first 
instance, the various parishes and counties 
ought to be left to manage their own ex- 
penditure, and if, after the ravages of the 
disease had ceased, it should be found ne- 
cessary to afford any of them relief, he did 
not think Parliament would hesitate in re- 
imbursing those parishes and counties 
where the disease had been most fatal in 
all the extra expenditure to which they 
had thus been unfortunately subjected. 
He should, therefore, in reply to what had 
been urged in favour of a grant of public 
money for this purpose, rather advocate 
the course of leaving the respective 
parishes to the economical distribution of 
their own funds in the first instance, leav- 
ing it to the consideration of Parliament 
to reimburse those who might suffer most 
severely. 

Lord Sandon thought it would be ad- 
visable to have some check, besides the 
Privy Council, upon the funds raised in 
parishes for the purpose of meeting the 
disease. He begged to call the attention 
of his Majesty’s Government to the diffi- 
culties which had arisen in populous places 
from the want of sufficient power in the 
Magistracy to remove nuisances. 
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Lord Althorp said, that the powers of 
the Privy Council were so large and soex- 
tensive, that it would not be necessary to 
increase them further than was proposed 
by the Bill, or to extend them to any other 
functionaries. 

Mr, Keith Douglas stated, that in Scot- 
Jand there was no power of raising parish 
rates for the purposes for which it was the 
object of the present Bill to provide. The 
county rates were not available in towns 
forsuch purposes. Any enactment relating 
to Scotland, therefore, must state some 
particular manner in which the necessary 
funds were to be raised, unless they were 
to be paid out of the public purse. 

The Lord Advocate admitted that there 
would be considerable difficulty in 
making any local assessments in Scotland, 
owing to the varied and diversified manner 
in which rates were enforced in that coun- 
try, at the same time that he confessed he 
was not at the present moment prepared 
with any proposition on the subject. 

Sir Robert Price was much disposed to 
question if any effective contro! could be 
established over the money derived from 
the public purse for preventing the spread 
of contagion. It was his opinion that the 
merchants and landowners assembled in 
this great metropolis ought to contribute 
largely for the purpose which it was the 
object of the Bill to effect. He greatly 
feared that if it were once understood that 
the nation at large was to defray the ex- 
pense of atresting the fearful calamity 
which then occupied their attention, the 
consequence would be a wasteful expendi- 
ture. He also feared that the declaration 
made by a right hon. Gentleman near him 
(the chief Secretary for Ireland) might in 
too many instances, be received as a dis- 
tinct pledge that in all cases which might 
arise complete remuneration would be 
made. In his apprehension there should 
be no remuneration unless a case of neces- 
sity were very clearly made out by the 
local authorities. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle agreed fully with 
those hon. Members who thought that 
there would be great difficulty in obtaining 
assistance of an efficient character from 
the parish, or even the county rates. It 
was notorious that there were great diffi- 
culties in collecting the amount necessary 
for the present demands upon them. 

Mr. Baring said, that cases might occur 
which would be beyond the means of the 
parish rates; and, on the other hand, if 
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people in general, and especially parish 
authorities, thought they could call indefi- 
nitely upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, they would make such a power a 
pretext for burthening the nation at large 
with the expense of maintaining their own 
oor. The arrangement which he thought 
afforded the best chance of success was, 
that the immediate expense should be 
borne in those quarters where by law it 
ought properly to rest, and where the 
means of the district proved indisputably 
insufficient ; then, but not till then, should 
the Privy Council interpose and grant aid. 
Sir Robert Peel said, that though there 
had not been any previous communication 
between him and his hon. friend on the 
subject, yet there was not much difference 
in their sentiments. They need not go on 
arguing extreme cases, it was enough that 
in —. there was no important dif- 
ference between them. A clause might 
be introduced into the Bill, which would 
render it necessary that before any sums 
were issued under the sanction of the 
Privy Council, there should be a properly 
authenticated certificate, setting forth that 
the charges sought to be defrayed were 
incurred for the prevention or cure of Cho- 
lera, and were in their nature extraordinary, 
and had nothing to do with the usual 
maintenance of the poor of the district from 
which the application proceeded. To take 
an example, there was the parish of St. 
Paul’s, Deptford; that was a parish which 
the inhabitants of the county of Kent would 
naturally enough regard rather in the na- 
ture of a metropolitan than of a county 
parish, and he thought it evidently one of 
those cases which ought to be provided for 
out of the national funds. For his part, 
he did not at all see how it could be ren- 
dered imperative upon vestries to make 
the necessary provision, and he thought 
that precautions should be taken to avoid 
anything like complex machinery. He 
was favourable to the Bill being read a 
second time that night, and before the 
following day some improvements might be 
devised and moved in the Committee. 
Lord Althorp was ready to acknowledge 
that many of the suggestions which had 
been thrown out in the course of the pre- 
sent conversation were worthy to be con- 
sidered. He hoped that, under the urgent 
circumstances of the case, the House would 
allow the Bill to be read a first and second 
time that night, and be committed on the 
following day. He did not anticipate that 
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it would be necessary to introduce any 
additional clauses. 

Mr. Goulburn wished that, with as little 
delay as possible, some arrangements 
should be made for making advances to 
the several parishes requiring aid, for the 
necessity was too urgent to be trifled with. 

Leave given, Bill brought in accordingly, 
and read a first and second time. 


Civit DepartMEN'ts OF THE Navy.]| 
Sir James Graham said, that, in bringing 
under the consideration of the House a 
proposition such as he had that night un- 
dertaken to bring forward, he felt he was 
ineurring a great responsibility. He felt 
that in proposing any interference with so 
important a branch of the public service 
as the navy, he was doing that which 
ought to be well considered. If the re- 
sponsibility of making such a proposition 
was great, he felt that the responsibility 
would not be less if he hesitated to lay 
before the House any plan which he con- 
scientiously believed would be for the good 
of the service. He was sure the House 


would agree with him, that the navy of 


Great Britain did not present an object on 
which a spurious economy ought to be 
exercised. He felt that nothing would 
be a greater departure from the principles 
which ought to govern the advisers of the 
Crown, than any proposition which would 
endanger the efficiency, diminish the 
strength, or risk the superiority, of that 
branch of the public service. The House 
were aware that the civil service of the 
navy was conducted by three Boards—the 
Board of Admiralty, the Navy Board, and 
the Victualling Board. ‘These three 
Boards derived their existence from pa- 
tents under the Crown; thus they must 
be considered as deriving their command, 
authority, and jurisdiction, from the same 
source; but there was this difference be- 
tween them in practice; the Commis- 
sioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral went out with the Adminis- 
tration under which they were appointed ; 
but the other Boards never did. Doubt- 
less the King could revoke the patents of 
either of them, whenever the Crown was 
so advised, but it was unusual. These 
two Boards appeared to hold their exist- 
ence by a similar tenure, though different 
from that of the Board of Admiralty, and 
they had been at all times held to be sub- 
ordinate to that Board; yet, nevertheless, 
those subordinate Boards had at all times 
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continued to divide the power and thwart 
the views of that Board presumed to be 
set in authority over.them. This was in- 
consistent with the good management of 
public affairs. The authority of the sub- 
ordinate Boards was uncertain; and, in the 
eye of Parliament, the entire responsibility 
for the conduct of naval affairs rested in 
the Board of Admiralty, because they were 
nominally invested with supreme control. 
This state of things had long since been 
found detrimental to the public interests ; 
and the Committee which sat upon naval 
affairs afforded pregnant evidence of the 
mismanagement of the subordinate Boards, 
and of their successful opposition to the 
Board of Admiralty. He would not weary 
the House by going into details of the 
early history of the navy, because there 
was ample evidence of the mal-adminis- 
tration of naval affairs of a much later 
date. He would beg to refer the House 
to Mr. Pepy’s Memoirs, in which book it 
was stated, that James the 2nd, then Duke 
of York, on his appointment to the office 
of Lord High Admiral, found himself com- 
pelled to dismiss these subordinate Boards, 
and, with the assistance of four Commis- 
sioners, united the whole control of the 
civil administration of the navy in his own 
hands. ‘The effects of this alteration were 
almost immediately visible, it was the first 
dawning of that brighter era which was 
followed by the splendor which had since 
encompassed the navy of Great Britain, 
and had at length raised it to that pin- 
nacle of glory where it had since remained, 
the envy and wonder of surrounding 
nations. It was a singular fact, that during 
the temporary absence of James 2nd from 
this country, the power of the subordinate 
3oards was restored, and it was subse- 
quently found necessary, with a view to 
the improvement of the navy, to pursue 
the same course once more, and to abolish 
the subordinate Boards. The modern 
examples he should quote on the subject 
would, he hoped, have the effect of in- 
ducing the House to concur in his view 
of the necessity of the proposed alteration. 
He must here express , once more, his re- 
gret at the untimely suppression of the 
Finance Committee, which went into a 
full investigation of the civil affairs of the 
navy, and which, had it not been for the 
abrupt termination of its labours, would 
doubtless have afforded the most valuable 
information. With respect to the Board 
of Ordnance, that Committee did present 
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a valuable report, from which very im- 
portant information might be derived with 
respect to the subject under discussion. 
The House would permit him, perhaps, to 
read an extract from what was said by 
the Chairman of that Committee. The 
Chairman stated, on the part of his (Sir 
James Graham’s) noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was unable to 
attend, that ‘ His impressions perfectly 
‘ coincide with mine; and I am opinion 
‘ that the feeling of Parliament with regard 
‘ to the opposition of the Navy Board, and 
‘ with regard to the reduction of expense, 
‘ was fully borne out by the evidence given 
‘ before that Committee.’ With respect 
to the reductions to be made in the Navy 
Board, he says:—‘I am of opinion that 
‘ some such step is necessary, upon a full 
‘ consideration of the evidence.’ It was 
unnecessary to quote the opinions of other 
Members of that Committee who had, in 
the most precise language, confirmed the 
opinion expressed by the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir Henry Parnell), he would read a 
short extract from the evidence of a gen- 
tleman called before that Committee, who 
had been a Lord of the Admiralty, and 
had, therefore, some experience on this 
subject. That gentleman said, ‘I am 
‘ certainly of opinion that, if they will but 
‘ carry the course they are proposing into 
‘ effect, the most efficient reform possible 
‘in the navy would be at once effected,’ 
He would read another passage, which ap- 
peared to him to contain as strong evi- 
dence of the existing abuses as any that 
could be adduced. It was a most unex- 
ceptionable statement, made by a gentle- 
man many years connected with the 
Admiralty, and well acquainted with its 
practice. The hon. Baronet (Sir George 
Clerk) took an active part, last year, in a 
discussion relating to the appropriation of 
the votes of Parliament, and the practice 
which prevailed of making up the defi- 
ciency which occurred under different 
heads, in consequence of the sums voted 
for one purpose having been applied to 
another. The hon. Baronet on that occa- 
sion defended the practice, assigning as 
his reason for so doing what appeared the 
strongest evidence which could be adduced 
of the necessity of a change in the civil 
departments of the navy. The hon. Baro- 
net said :—‘ The individual who brings 
* forward the estimates is, I am well aware, 
‘responsible for their correctness; yet, 
‘when they have been once voted, the 
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‘ Admiralty: has no control over the ex- 
‘ penditure of those sums ; they are issued 
‘ by the Treasury on the requisition of the 
‘ Navy and Victualling Boards; and it 
‘was not until very lately that the Admi- 
‘ ralty had an opportunity of knowing how 
‘the money was expended ; for even the 
‘ books of the Navy Office would not show 
‘under what heads the money was laid 
‘out.’ Certainly, the hon. Baronet did 
not by any means overstate the case in 
making that assertion, and in support of 
it he would state four or five instances of 
the mismanagement of the affairs of the 
navy since the year 1826. The statement 
he was about to make was founded on 
official documents, and he was perfectly 
satisfied of their accuracy. The Govern- 
ment thought it necessary to erect some 
works in the year 1826; the works 
were commenced, before an application 
was made to Parliament, at an estima- 
ted expense of 44,000/. and upwards. 
The estimate laid on the Table in 1827 
amounted to 30,000/., and the sum voted 
by Parliament was 8,000/. The next case 
was that of the Melville Hospital. No 
estimate was laid on the Table of the House 
till 1827. The estimate given by the 
Victualling Board to the Admiralty, was 
35,027/., the estimate laid on the Table of 
the House by the Admiralty was, 25,000/., 
the sum expended was 61,655/., and the 
whole of the sum voted by Parliament on 
account of that establishment was 7,000/. 
The next case related to the considerable 
outlay at Cremil Point. No estimate was 
presented to the House in this case. The 
estimate originally given in by the Victual- 
ling Board to the Admiralty amounted to 
291,512/. The expenditure began in 
1824; that was one year before an esti- 
mate was presented. The total expendi- 
ture until 1830 was 249,441/., and the 
whole of the sum voted by Parliament be- 
tween 1825, and 1826, and 1830, that is, 
from the commencement of the work until 
the period of his coming into office, was 
74,0007. There was no general plan or 
estimate submitted to the Admiralty, or laid 
before Parliament. A sketch was made, 
but it was not drawn up in the regular 
form of a plan or estimate. No general 
vote was passed by the House—not one 
shilling more than he had stated was voted. 
Yet the work was all but completed, and 
an additional sum of 155,334/. had actu- 
ally been paid. With regard to Weovil, 
there was an estimate submitted to the 
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House, but with regard to the works at} was 1,060,000/., the sum expended was 
Woolwich, which was the last case, there | 876,000/., leaving a balance of 184,000/. 
was no general plan or estimate submitted | unaccqunted for. In the year 1828, the 
either to the Admiralty, or laid upon the | sum expended less than that voted was 
Table of the House, Equal disparity was ; 42,000/.; in 1829, it was 230,000/.; in 
to be observed in this case between the | 1830, 195,0002. Under the head of tim- 
sums voted by Parliament and the actual ber and of materials, there was expended 
expenditure on the works. Including the | in four years 1,029,000/, less than Parlia- 
bakehouse at Deptford, the sum expended | ment had voted. Out of that surplus the 
from 1825 to 1830 for these works/ expense of the buildings was provided for, 
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amounted to 835,400/.; while all that | 
Parliament had voted was 270,000/., 
leaving 565,400/. to be provided for from 
other sources. This surplus, it appeared, 
might be applied to any other purpose 
than that for which it had been voted, 
without the intervention of Parliament— 
a proceeding which was highly objection- 
able. The House would naturally imagine 
that all this could not have taken place 
without the authority of the Admiralty, 
that Board being responsible for the ar- 
rangements connected with the public 
services. When his present Majesty, then 
Duke of Clarence, presided at the Admi- 
ralty, he referred to a very salutary order 
made by Lord Sandwich in the year 1776, 
which made it imperative that not less than 
two years’ consumption of timber in re- 
serve should be provided for ship-building 
at the different naval establishments. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Croker) wrote 
to the Navy Board to make an inquiry upon 
this subject ; and he held in his hand the 
answer to that inquiry. It was signed by the 
gallant Officer (Sir Byam Martin), and two 
other Commissioners of the Navy. That 
letter contained this passage. ‘ We beg to 
‘ acquaint you, for the information of his 
‘Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
‘that when the Comptroller of the Navy 
‘submitted the draft estimates to the Ad- 
‘ miralty, the sum required was stated at 
‘180,0007. We also beg to inform you, 
‘ that the excess of expenditure in 1826 and 
‘1827, beyond the grants of Parliament, 
‘ would make it indispensably necessary to 
‘refrain, as much as possible, from the pur- 
‘ chase of stores, chiefly timber, so as, under 
‘a limited grant, to obtain a sufficient sur- 
‘plus to last up to the meeting of Parlia- 
‘ment in 1829.’ Having stated to the 
House the excess of outlay under the head 
of building, from the year 1826 to the year 
1830, beyond the votes of Parliament, he 
would state to the House how that outlay 
was met during those four years. In the 
year 1827, the sum voted by Parliament 
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He would next offer a few illustrations of 
the disobedience on the part of the subor- 
dinate boards to the directions of the Ad- 
miralty. Two regulations which, had they 
been strictly followed up, would have been 
found extremely useful, were introduced 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir George 
Cockburn) when he was in the Admi- 
ralty. The first of those regulations 
had reference to the establishment of a 
check on the issue and receipt of public 
stores in the dock-yards; and it was 
supposed that, by keeping a ledger at 
each of the outports, and a counter-ledger 
at the Navy Board, no fraud could be 
committed as long as the two books cor- 
responded in their items. A more ju- 
dicious regulation, if carried into effect, 
could not have been devised ; but it un- 
fortunately happened, that, up to the pre- 
sent moment, it was impossible to obtain 
any information whatever from the ledger 
kept at the Navy Office. It was so much 
in arrear, that to attempt to complete it 
must be abandoned as hopeless. The 
other regulation had reference to the 
reduction of the number of labourers in 
the different dock-yards. It had been 
made by the Admiralty, and was signed 
by Lord Melville. The principle laid down 
in that regulation was most explicit, con- 
taining, at the same time, a positive direc- 
tion that the number should be reduced. 
The instructions were, that no more men 
should be entered until the number was 
reduced to 6,000; and that when the 
number was reduced to 7,000, the men 
should be allowed to work on Wednes- 
days ; and when to 6,000, on every day 
in the week. This regulation was intro- 
duced about a year before the late Go- 
vernment quitted office; and at that 
period, the number of men employed was 
7,716; the number employed on the 31st 
of January last amounted to 7,493; so 
that, including what had taken place at 
Deptford, the reduction, in all that time, 
had not amounted to more than 200 men. 
He stated these facts to prove that there 
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was an insufficient control on the part 
of the Board of Admiralty, and an im- 
perfect obedience on the part of the other 
Boards. Another circumstance that he 
might mention was, the subtraction of the 
public property from the dock-yards, 
which, under the present system, it was 
impossible to prevent; iti illustration of 
which he might state, that in the course 
of seven weeks five and a half tons of 
copper, with the King’s mark, had found 
its way from Chatham to Birmingham, 
and the fraud had only been discovered 
by a mere accident. He felt that he had 
goie to some length in his statement of 
these abuses, but he hoped that the House 
would excuse him, because he had done 
it from the feeling that, as he was about 
to propose a great change, he was bound 
to show that there was ample reason for 
requiring that change. Another instance 
of the same abuse was, that although a 
very accurate account of the stores and 
labour consumed in the building of a ship 
was kept, it would be next to impossible 
to give a statement of the money cost of 
the vessel, which arose from there being 
what he might call a sort of cabalistic set 
of figures employed in the dock-yards as 
to the prices paid ; besides which, the olé 
war prices had, till within the Jast four 
months, been almost universally kept up— 
prices that were in many instances 25, 30, 
and 40 per cent above the present prices 
current. He would mention one or two 
instances in illustration of this fact, which 
appeared in the course of an inquiry hek! 
during the last three months. Up to the 
period of last November, lead, which was 
now contracted for at 14s. 6d. per ewt., 
was entered as costing I/. Is. 6d. Iron, 
which at the present price, was from 81. 
10s. to 91. 14s. per ton, was charged at 
from 13/. 14s. 8d. to 132. 19s. Id., and 
copper, the actual price of which, was 8d. 
per pound, was charged at 1s. 3d. The 
use of figures was generally introduced for 
the elucidation of a subject, but in this 
case it only led to confuse and entangle 
the question, so as to produce one com- 
plete tissue of delusion. He trusted that 
he had now shown that the present system 
was defective both in theory and practice, 
and that a remedy was highly desirable. 
The measure which he had to submit to 
the House, was a measure which might be 
exercised by the prerogative of the Crown, 
without the intervention of Parliament, for 
it chiefly depended on a recal of the 
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patents of the Victualling and Navy 
Boards. There were, however, some minor 
points which would come within the pro- 
vince of Parliament, and he was, there- 
fore, glad that an opportunity was thereby 
afforded of taking the sense of the Legis- 
lature on the subject, as it was far from 
his intention to counsel the revocation of 
those patents withottt the approbation of 
Parliament. What he intended to pro- 
pose, subject to the consent of the House, 
was, the total abolition of the Navy and 
Victualling Boards, so that there should 
be but one Board for the management of 
the whole naval affairs of the country; by 
which arrangement every department— 
the building of ships, their repairs, the 
outlay for stores, the application to Par- 
liament for money, the distribution of the 
tioney when voted, the hecessary attention 
to the Appropriation Act—would all be 
under the control of one Board, which 
would be responsible to Parliament for the 
public service of the country. It might, 
perhaps, be said, that this multifarious 
business could not be brouglit within the 
compass of a single office. He would, 
however, contend, that, in principle, this 
objection was not well founded ; and that 
that difficulty would be obviated by & jti- 
dicious distribution of the labotir of the 
different persons composing the Board. In 
this opinion he was fortified by the experi- 
ence derived from the Board of Ordnauice. 
That Board had been constructed on a 
new model with great care; that Board 
had been found to work well; and _ it 
might, therefore, be considered as_ tlie 
result of an experiment that had answered. 
What he proposed was, to divide the 
whole of the naval service into five great 
departments, with an officer at the head of 
each. The first of those officers would be 
the Surveyor General, whose duty would 
be pretty much the same as now. He 
would have to superintend the dock-yards 
—to look to the building of the ships — 
the care of ships in ordinary, and be 
responsible for their proper repair. Tlie 
second would be the Accountant General. 
Hs would have to superintend the accounts 
of the Vietualling and Navy Boards— 
accounts which, at the present time, were 
not kept on the same principle, the double- 
entry having been advantageotisly resorted 
to in the Navy Board--while the same 
practice in the Victualling Department 
had been prohibited by an order from the 
Board of Admiralty, This order, however, 
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thought that, from the same system being 
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adopted in every department, the Ac- | 


countant General would be found com- 
petent to the whole of the labour. The 
third officer would be the Storekeeper 
General, whose duty would be very mach 
the same as at present. He would have 
to see to the supply of the principal arti- 
cles necéssary for the consumption of the 
fleet. The fourth officer would be the 
Superintendant of the Victualling Depart- 
ment, whose duty would be very similar to 
that of the present Victualling Board, ex- 
cept that some of those duties would be 
transferred to the other departments. The 
‘fifth officer would be the Superintendant 
of the Medical Department, and of the 
Hospitals at home and abread. These, 
then, were the five divisions under which 
he proposed to place all the business con- 
nected with the management of the civil 
affairs of the navy in all its branches. He 
should propose, that the officers at the 
head of those departments should not be 
commissioners, holding their situations by 
patent, and possessing co-ordinate author- 
ity with other Boards, even with the Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty itself, as was 
the case at present; but that they should 
be appointed under warrants from the 
Board of Admiralty, and that they should 
retain their situations during the time they 
performed their duties properly. In his 
humble judgment, this was a much more 
efficacious plan than the present; since, 
if any change of Administration took place, 
it would not effect those individuals, who 
would remain in office while they con- 
ducted themselves in a satisfactory man- 
ner. The arrangement which he thus pro- 
posed would, he thought, be found supe- 
rior even to the plan of the Board of Ord- 
nance, because the chief officers connected 
with it were liable to be changed with the 
Administration, of the day. Thus, when 
they had acquired a competent knowledge 
of their duties, they might, by the change 
of Administration, be deprived of office, 
which would be handed over to others, 
who, perhaps, were wholly unacquainted 
with the business they would be called on 
to perform. Therefore it was, that he 
wished those five officers to hold their 
situations by warrant from the Admiralty 
during good behaviour. Instead of four 


Commissioners with the first lord, he pro- 
posed that there should be five Com- 
missioners, one to preside Over each of the 
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departments he had enumerated. This 
system had all the advantage of the ar- 
rangement of the Board of Ordnance. It 
gave the regular cognizance of each de- 
partment to its own proper head, while the 
whole would be brought under the con- 
sideration of the General Board, and every 
thing that demanded investigation would 
be decided before the Board, and the pro- 
ceedings would be regularly noted by the 
Secretary. There would thus be a just 
division of labour, an undivided control, 
and a due responsibility, on the one hand, 
and, on the other,that unity and simplicity 
which he held to be the very essence 
and life of public business. It might be 
objected, that the effect of this plan would 
be to increase the number of placemen in 
that House. He recollected, when he sat 
on the other side of the House, that he 
and his friends fought a very hard battle, 
in order to reduce the number of Com- 
missioners from 8ix to four, and they suc- 
ceeded. He now wished, for the reasons 
which he had stated, to have five officers, 
one at the head of each department, who, 
with the first Lord, would form sit 
functionaries ; it being provided, however, 
that no greater number should sit in Par- 
liament than was the case at present. He 
might now, perhaps, without vanity, be 
allowed to state the number of officers that 
had been reduced last year, and the num- 
ber which he would be able to reduce here- 
after, if the House acceded to his proposi- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
talked the other evening of the “ gieanings” 
of the present Ministry. He would now 
give the right hon. Gentleman a specimen 
of those gleanings, and he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not impede 
the labour of the gleaners. In the course 
of last year, he had been able to re- 
duce four Commissioners, producing a 
saving to the amount of 4,000/.a year; 
thirty-seven superior officers, which had 
effected a saving of 9,4701.; twenty-five 
inferior officers, a saving of 1,285/.; and 
eight clerks, a saving of 1,9702. If the 
plan that he was now proposing met with 
the approbation of the House, he should 
be able, in the next three months, to re- 
duce five Commissioners, to the amount of 
6,0002.; three Secretaries, 2,600/. ; twenty- 
nine superior officers, 10,280/. ; six inferior 
officers, 1,440/.; and fifty-four clerks, 
11,9507. — making altogether a saving, 
under the head of Commissioners, of 
10,0001. ; of Secretaries, 2,600/.; of su- 
N 2 
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perior officers, 19,7507. ; of inferior officers, 
2,725l.; and of clerks, 13,920/.; forming 
a total saving, if his measure were acceded 
to, upon the civil establishment of the 
Navy (always keeping out of the account 
the Superannuation List, which was a per- 
fectly distinct matter), of 49,0597. He 
should, according to his own judgment, 
imperfectly discharge his duty, after having 
dwelt so much upon the misappropriation, 
in defiance of Parliament, of money voted 
for particular service, if he did not propose 
to the House a plan to prevent it in future. 


‘He would not enter into all the details of 


that plan, but he thought he might ven- 
ture to declare, that it would establish an 
efficient prospective remedy, to prevent 
that misapplication of the public money 
for other purposes than those for which it 
had been voted, some instances of which 
he had detailed to the House. From the 
manner in which the proposition of last 
night was received, he thought he could 
collect, that there was no unwillingness 
to accede to the proposal of making the 
financial year terminate on the 3lst 
March, instead of the 31st December. 
From the nature of the naval service, a 
considerable length of time must elapse 
before the accounts could be transmitted 
home, from various parts of the world, and 
it was therefore difficult to audit the whole 
accounts of the sums drawn, and the pay- 
ments up to any particular time. But 
there was no great difference between the 
transactions of the merchant and the 
statesmen ; and the merchant closed his 
banker’s book at the end of the year, 
although his own books might be kept 
open to complete his mercantile transac- 
tions. He proposed that the Admiralty 
should audit their Treasurer’s accounts at 
the close of the financial year, and give the 
Treasurer an acquittance. ‘he accounts 
themselves might be kept open till the 
30th November, which would be adopting 
so much of the French system of accounts 
as appeared applicable to the naval service 
of this country. He was of opinion, that 
it would be highly injudicious to alter the 
mode of paying the fleet. Our system, in 
that respect, was different altogether from 
that of the French, which could not, there- 
fore, be applied to our naval service. He 
proposed no change in that part of the 
system, which would go on as before. The 
banker’s book would close on the 31st of 
March, and the other accounts might be 
kept open till the 30th of November, by 
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which time, the greater part, if not all, of 
the vouchers would be remitted home. His 
next proposition was, that the Admiralty 
should, on the 30th of November, transmit 
to the Board of Audit, the Treasurer’s ac- 
counts closed up to the 31st of March, and 
the accounts, together with all vouchers, 
should undergo an effectual audit, and that 
it should be the duty of the auditors, on 
the 3lst January of each year, to lay on 
the Table of that House a report. That 
report would embrace a_ balance-sheet, 
comparing the expenditure with the Esti- 
mates; it would show what surplus re- 
mained unexpended, and what had been 
expended beyond the Estimates under each 
head. The auditors should also state any 
discoveries of improprieties they might 
have made, and submit any interrogatories 
which they might think ought to be put. 
Within the period of between the 30th of 
November and the 3lst of January, it 
would not be possible to make a full and 
effectual audit, but it would be sufficient 
to enable Parliament, first, to convert what 
was now a nominal responsibility in the 
officer who brought forward the Estimates 
into a real responsibility. The interroga- 
tories, secondly, would enable Members to 
ask questions, and the person who moved 
the Estimates would have to give answers 
to those questions, and explain the inter- 
rogatories of the auditors. He concluded 
that the hon. member for Middlesex would 
never allow the Estimates to be brought 
forward without having those interro- 
gatories in his hands. But the great ad- 
vantage, undoubtedly, would be, that it 
would convert a nominal into a real 
responsibility. Ife was not aware that he 
had anything further to add to this state- 
ment. The measure would make a large 
reduction in the number of public officers, 
and a large reduction in the public expen- 
diture ; it would diminish the number of 
placemen in that House, and produce a 
more effectual control over the expendi- 
ture of the public money ; it would afford 
a means of ascertaining that a scrupulous 
adherence was observed of the appropria- 
tion made by Parliament: it redeemed all 
the pledges he had ever given when on the 
other side of the House, and acknowledged 
all the principles for which he and his 
friends had ever contended. Notwith- 
standing that, if he thought, in his con- 
science, that it was not calculated to bene- 
fit the public service, and to improve the 
efficiency of the British Navy, none of 
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those considerations should induce him to 
bring it forward. But, entertaining an 
opinion that it would promote the public 
service, he was anxious. that the House 
should allow him to bring in the Bill. The 
right hon. Baronet concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in “A Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to the business of the 
Civil Departments of the Navy, and to 
make other regulations for the more effec- 
tually carrying on the Duties of the same.” 

Sir Byam Martin said, he had heard 
the clear statement of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet with satisfaction, but he did not be- 
lieve that his plan would benefit the public 
service. It was easy enough to makea 
great alteration in theory, which in practice 
would be found not to be beneficial. The 
right hon. Baronet proposed to dissolve the 
Navy Board, and stated, as one of his 
reasons, that his late colleagues and him- 
self (Sir Byam Martin) had not partici- 
pated in the views of the Admiralty, but 
had thrown obstructions in its way. He 
would say, for himself and his colleagues, 
that any opposition he or they had ever 
offered to the Admiralty, was made in 
honest and open sincerity. He had, when 
propositions had been submitted to him, 
pointed out respectfully what he supposed 
would be their practical operation. He 
could appeal to the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty to bear him out in his assertion. 
It had been his invariable rule, during the 
forty-six years he had been in the service, 
to state, when called upon, his opinion 
frankly and without reserve. He had very 
frequently said to the Admiralty, “‘ You 
have come to a decision contrary to my 
opinion, but issue your orders, and | will 
carry them into execution with as much 
zeal and earnestness as if they were fa- 
vourite projects of my own.” He could 
conscientiously say, he had always acted up 
to that rule. The right hon. Baronet had 
again referred to what he called the irre- 
gularity of the precise sums which were 
voted for each particular department of 
the Navy not being applied for the exact 
purposes intended. But that was no new 
practice, introduced by the late Ministry : 
the custom had always existed, in the 
Naval Service, to appropriate the gross 
sums voted by the House to whatever 
services it was found most convenient to 
apply them. Of all the points mentioned 
by the right hon. Baronet, there was only 
one which he should notice, and that was 
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which had exceeded the expenditure. That 
was the case, he allowed ; but it was ow- 
ing to the peculiar nature of the works. 
While the workmen were engaged in mak- 
ing the basin, the whole front of the sea 
wall threatened to fall in, and the people 
were obliged to work at it night and day 
to prevent it. That had caused a great 
additional expense. That made the Navy 
Board sanction from time to time the ex~- 
penditure proposed by Mr. Rennie; but 
there had never been the slightest notion 
of concealment on the subject, and the 
Navy Board considered themselves per- 
fectly justified, as long as the money was 
duly appropriated to the public service, 
although it might not have been voted for 
the exact purpose to which it was applied. 
The right hon. Baronet had stated candidly 
the cause of his removal from the Navy 
Office, and he thought he ought to feel 
gratified that he had been dismissed from 
the Navy Board, because, in the execution 
of his duty, he dared to speak his opinion 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty. While 
he was in office, he had never failed to 
speak when he thought the interest of the 
service required it. The right hon. Baronet 
charged the Navy Board with wilful and 
perverse disobedience ; but a more un- 
founded assertion was never made in that 
House. The instance the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had referred to, was the case of the 
Ledgers ordered to be kept at the Navy 
Office, as a counterpart of those kept at 
the dock-yards, as a check upon the re- 
ceipt and expenditure of stores which the 
right hon. Baronet asserted had never been 
kept up. It was a new plan, which had 
been in existence only for one year, and 
it was not proposed to be continued, and 
was not very well understood. The right 
hon. Baronet had also referred to the non- 
discharge of labourers; but all he had to 
answer to that charge was, that every or- 
der given by the Admiralty had been exe- 
cuted: the right hon. Baronet, in his over 
zeal, had written an angry letter to the 
Navy Board, to know why it did not obey 
certain orders. The answer was, that they 
were never given. During the progress of 
the Bill, he should certainly move for pa- 
pers to throw light on these proceedings, 
and that no doubts might be thrown on 
the fairness and justice of his statement. 
The right hon. Baronet complained of five 
tons of copper having been lost, without 
that loss being discovered; but ten tons 
might have been taken, without any dis~ 
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covery having been made. The right hon. 
Baronet said, that this arose because an 
account was not taken of the stores ; but 
to do that frequently would cost several 
thousand pounds, and if done every year, 
would employ all the people in the dock- 
yards doing that alone. The right hon. 
Baronet said, that the price-book was not 
corrected since 1826; but that was the 
duty of the professional men; and, in ge- 
neral, the prices were regulated by the 
prices in the market. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had quoted from a pamphlet of his 
[Sir James Graham said, he had quoted 
the speech of the hon. Baronet]. He had, 
then, nothing further to say on that point. 
The right hon. Baronet, in pursuing eco- 
nomy, was, he was afraid, overlooking 
more important considerations. Who, he 
would like to know, would, in this new 
Board, take charge of the civil service of 
the Navy? He had always thought that 
the Comptroller of the Navy should have 
a seat at the Admiralty, but not be liable 
to be turned out when political changes 
took place, and should, therefore, sec all 
the orders of the Admiralty executed. 
Who could now do that? Who would 
check the enormous expenditure? Was 
it to be done by the Accountant General ? 
Was he to send down all bills to the 
Admiralty ? Why, that would amount to 
3,000,0002. or 4,000,000/. a year, and in 
war-time to 23,000,000/. or 24,000,0007. ; 
and the messenger who had to bring back 
the bills signed from the Admiralty, might 
easily walk off with a large sum. There 
would be no security. He understood 
that the Surveyor of the Navy was to be 
continued, and why then was Sir Robert 
Seppings dismissed? He declared that he 
had never, in the whole course of his life, 
met with so diligent, so faithful, so honest 
a public servant. He was a most respect- 
able man, who had Jaboured in the public 
service for fifty years without thinking of 
his own concerns, and yet he was dismissed. 
That required explanation. Sir Robert 
Seppings was one of the most efficient men 
that ever was in his situation, and in his 
place they were going, probably, to put in 
some fanciful builder. His mode of put- 
ting ships together was most useful, and 
its excellence was proved, by every nation 
having adopted it. He knew that some 
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people had most unworthily tried to raise 
prejudices against Sir Robert Seppings, 
but his name would be remembered with 
honour when those of his traducers would 
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have sunk into contempt and oblivion. 
As long as a ship floated on the ocean, 
Sir Robert Seppings would be respected. 
There were other officers who, out of very 
moderate incomes, supported families re- 
spectably, who were looking with fear and 
trembling at the right hon. Baronet’s plans, 
and prayed for a speedy decision. He 
had only made a few observations, but 
there were a multitude of questions which 
must be discussed while the Bill was in 
progress. When the Bill was sufficiently 
matured to be brought in, he would give 
it an impartial and unprejudiced consider- 
ation. As far as it was calculated to be- 
nefit the public service, he would support 
it; but if he thought it likely to be inju- 
rious, he would give it a most deeided 
opposition. f 

Sir George Cockburn said, he must apo- 
logize to his hon. and gallant friend (Sir 
Byam Martin) for not having risen imme- 
diately after the right hon. Baronet, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, had concluded 
his speech, to declare his conviction that 
the right hon. Baronet had borne hardly 
and unfairly upon his hon. and gallant 
friend, and the members of the subordi- 
nate Boards in general. He had had a seat 
at the Admiralty for twelve years, and had 
frequently thought some change in the 
civil administration of the Navy must ulti- 
mately take place. He was ready to admit 
that the Admiralty had not always found 
the Navy Board ready to act as the Admi- 
ralty wished. But he had before stated, 
and he was bound to repeat, that he be- 
lieved the opposition of the Navy Board 
was always well intended, and was, in 
many cases. extremely valuable. It was 
natural for every man to be zealous, per- 
haps too zealous, and that he believed was 
his own case, in making what he const- 
dered improvements, particularly on first 
entering into office: but the Navy Board, 
which he might call the Board of Detail, 
being composed of men who had risen 
principally from the various departments 
in the service, was generally opposed to 
any swecping change, come from whatever 
quarter it might; and it had, he believed, 
by that part of its constitution, prevented 
a great deal of mischief. It prevented 
other people going too fast ; and was, on 
the whole, he thought, very beneficial. It 
was a most valuable drag-chain on those 
who were in too much haste; at the same 
time, he had never known the Navy Board 
make any opposition to orders when they 
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were given. With respect to the buildings 
at Weovil, he must state, that, when the 
Lord High Admiral was at Portsmouth, he 
had remarked how inconvenient it was to 
have the various Victualling Departments 
scattered about in different places. He 
had inquired what would be the expense 
of making one complete establishment at 
Weovil, where a part of the business was 
carried on; and, understanding that the 
price received for the old buildings, which 
were situated in the streets of Portsmouth, 
would pay for new ones to be built at 
Weovil, which was on the other side of the 
water, they were ordered to be built. It 
turned out, however, that part of the old 
victualling buildings were taken as bar- 
racks, and did not net so much money as 
was expected. Parliament was not then 
sitting; but after Parliament had met—in 
1827, he believed—he was asked by his 
gallant friend (SirJoseph Yorke) a question 
on the subject. He had then stated all 
the cireumstances of the case, which met 
no disapprobation from the House, and on 
which vo deception had been practised. 
With reference to the alteration proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet, it struck him 
that it would destroy the responsibility 
which now belonged to the heads of the 
diferent departments. It was of vast 
importance to have responsible officers, 
and in that this measure would fail. The 
right hon. Baronet hac compared his plan 
to that for the regulation of the Ordnance, 
but in that, the head of each department 
was responsible for his department ; but 
in the proposed plan, the subordinate of- 
ficers in the civil departments of the Navy 
would remain in their offices throughout 
all political changes, and, consequently, 
they would have the whole correspondence, 
and would, in fact, be the managing per- 
sons, without the responsibility. On them 
the Admiralty must rely, particularly the 
members of that Board on first entering 
into office, several of whom might be 
ignorant of the nature of naval manage- 
ment. On this account, he thought the 
heads of the various departments had bet- 
ter be formed into a subordinate and se- 
parate Board, having the responsibility, 
but being liable to the general directions 
of the Admiralty. If the right hon. Ba- 
ronet carried his plan, in that respect, into 
execution, he (Sir G. Cockburn) was con- 
vinced, that in three years, or even in one 
year, it would be found not to work well. 
However, when the Bill came under the 
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consideration of the House, he pledged 
himself to give it all the attention in his 
power. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge said, that every 
thing stated by the two last hon. speakers 
strongly corroborated all that had been so 
ably urged by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. It was well known that a jealousy 
had occasionally subsisted between the 
Navy and Admiralty Boards, and that 
their difference of opinion had been most 
injurious to the interest of the naval 
service on a variety of occasions: on this 
subject, he.would produce better authority 
than his own, in a letter of advice written 
by Lord Rodney to Lord Chatham when 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to which he 
begged leave to call the particular atten- 
tion of the House. Lord Rodney said, 
‘ Above all things keep up the dignity of 
the Board, and never suffer inferior 
‘ Boards to obtrude any point whatsoever, 
which they will always attempt to do, 
and are ever ready to remonstrate in- 
stead of obeying, but never suffer any 
admiral or captain to dare to remonstrate 
against, or disobey the orders of the 
Lord High Admiral. The Navy Board, 
in particular, have ever been ambitious 
of rendeting themselves an independ- 
ent Board; they have not yet carried 
their point, and I hope never will. The 
Board of Admiralty are responsible for 
the state of the navy, and are liable and 
amenable for their conduct to Parlia- 
ment; of course. all subordinate Boards 
should be under their control, and obey 
their commands-——-make them lay all the 
contracts for their stores and their ac- 
counts before the Board of Admiralty 
once or twice in the year, together with 
an aceount of the condition of every 
vessel belonging to the State, and parti- 
cularly mark the class of ship which is 
in every port. The Board of Admiralty 
then will always have it in their power 
to know in what manner the Navy Board 
*make their appointments—my meaning 
fur this suggestion is, that the Navy 
Board, from favour, or the Surveyor of 
‘the Navy, through partiality, recom- 
mends a ship belonging to some friend. 
of theirs, or some ship which they have 
constructed, in preference to all others, 
‘ never suffer any dictation, but keep all 
the patronage to the Admiralty; all the 
officers of every rank would then look 
‘up to it.” He now came to a very seri- 
ous part of the letter, to which he begged 
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the attention of all parties. Lord Rodney 
went on to say, ‘ For God’s sake never 
‘ suffer your mind to be prejudiced against 
‘ any officer, and be ever on your guard 
‘ against any one who attempts to traduce 
‘a brother officer.” Many parts of this 
letter, he thought, fully corroborated what 
had been said by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. At all events it shewed what 
were the opinions entertained by officers 
of high rank and great experience. He 
could further corroborate this opinion, by 
the testimony of his own immediate an- 
cestor, who had sat some time as a mem- 
ber of the Admiralty during the administra- 
tion of the late Earl of St. Vincent. He 
hoped, therefore, that party spirit would 
not be allowed to have any influence 
upon the decisions of hon. Members with 
respect to this Bill, and he trusted that 
the experience and talents of those who 
had been in office, would be brought to 
the aid of the proposed alteration ;_ which 
in his conscience he deemed pregnant 
with good to the British nation in improv- 
ing the administration of the British Navy, 
of which he had the honour to be a humble 
member. He could not on this occasion 
avoid paying the tribute of his gratitude 
to his Majesty’s Government for intro- 
ducing this measure, and also for the 
reduction in the amount of the Estimates 
now lying on the Table, which he looked 
upon as the best security that Government 
meant strictly to fulfil the pledges of 
economy which they had made on their 
acceptance of office. The noble Earl at 
the head of the Government, in himself a 
model of consistency as to his public 
conduct, aided as he was in the other 
House by Lord Brougham, and supported 
as he was in this House by high talent, 
could not, he thought, fail in rendering his 
country great and permanent service. 

Sir George Clerk perfectly concurred in 
the hope expressed by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had just sat down, that 
every hon. Member who entered into the 
consideration of this subject would divest 
himself of all prejudices or party feelings ; 
and he was therefore surprised that after 
expressing that hope the hon. and gallant 
Member had ended his speech by eulo- 
gising one party in that House. He 
would not, however, follow the hon. and 
gallant Member’s example; but would 
confine himself to making a few observa- 
tions on what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Admiralty, 
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He felt some difficulty in expressing a 
decided opinion on a plan so extensive, 
particularly on a first view of it, as detailed 
by its author to the House. He could 
assure the right hon. Baronet that he was 
most ready to assist in promoting any part 
of the plan which might appear likely to 
be beneficial to the public ; but it appeared 
to him, from the imperfect conception he 
had formed, after hearing the statement 
of the right hon. Baronet, that there were 
parts of his plan which would aggravate 
the evils the right hon. Baronet complained 
of; and that there were other parts of it 
which -he apprehended would be found 
wholly impracticable. The right hon. 
Baronet laid down as the ground-work on 
which he proposed to build his improved 
system, that the Admiralty, being the 
superior Board, was frequently thwarted 
by the other Boards, which ought to be 
strictly subordinate to the Admiralty, and 
that the result was exceedingly injurious 
to the public service. He altogether dif- 
fered from the right hon. Baronet in that 
view. It was the duty of the Navy Board 
to point out any practical difficulty in the 
way of executing the plans of the Admi- 
ralty ; and it was the duty of the Admiralty 
to modify their plans when that difficulty 
was satisfactorily proved to exist. In fact 
it did frequently happen, that the sugges- 
tions, and even remonstrances of the Navy 
Board, led the Admiralty to make improve- 
ments in its projects. It was the bounden 
duty of all persons connected with the 
public service, to give their opinions openly 
but respectfully, and he therefore regretted 
that the right hon. Baronet had not found 
amongst those under his command some 
man of independent mind like his hon. 
friend (Sir Byam Martin) to point out to 
him the practical evils of many parts of 
his proposed plan, which must be evident, 
he thought, to any man of experience, 
even on a cursory view of it. The right 
hon. Baronet had stated, that there had 
been a want of sufficient control by the 
Admiralty over the other departments, 
and especially over the expenditure of the 
Navy Board, and that there had been in 
several instances an excess of expenditure 
in that department above the Estimates 
submitted to that House. Part of that 
excess arose in the Victualling-Office. It 
had. been his duty on a former occasion, 
to explain that circumstance, and he begged 
now again to repeat the explanation. 
During the four years subsequent to 1825, 
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there was a great reduction in the price of 
provisions, and a surplus of the money 
voted for that purpose, the Estimates hav- 
ing been calculated on the prices of provi- 
sions during the former years, remained on 
hand. At that time several works of 
importance were in progress, the expense 
of which had been spread over a number 
of years, for the purpose of not pressing 
too much on the resources of the country ; 
but with a surplus on hand from the other 
grants, it became expedient, and in fact, 
economical, to employ that surplus in 
carrying on those works more rapidly than 
was at first contemplated. Up to a late 
period of the war, the Navy Estimates 
were voted in one sum, and the Appro- 
priation Act did not apply to them. He 
was not prepared to say, that if each of 
the departments could be confined to a 
sum specified by Parliament, it would not 
be a great improvement, The right hon. 
Baronet said he would try that experiment. 
He did try it last year, and the account 
on the Table shewed that the plan had 
not been practicable. The principal charge 
however, against the administration of the 
Navy, was, that nearly 1,000,000/. less than 
the sum voted for stores in the four years, 
1825, 1826, 1827, and 1828, had been 
laid out. It might be presumed, in con- 
sequence, that the naval arsenals were 
insufficiently supplied. Acting under this 
impression, the right hon. Baronet himself 
took a vote for stores, to the amount of 
800,000/. But in the course of last year, 
having had an opportunity of inspecting 
the dock-yards, he found that there was 
no deficiency, and he had accordingly 
proposed a much less vote this year. He 
begged leave to state how the surplus 
money was disposed of. During the years 
1825, 1826, 1827, and 1828, when the 
public service required ships to be sent to 
the Tagus and to the Mediterranean, the 
Admiraity was obliged to increase the 
number of seamen beyond what had been 
voted ; and was forced by circumstances 
over which they had no control, to employ 
that increased number much longer than 
was expected. The House must be aware 
that, by Act of Parliament, the Treasurer 
of the Navy was bound, in the first place, 
to pay seamen’s wages out of any monies 
in his hands, without reference to the 
Appropriation Act ; and if the right hon. 
Baronet would look to that circumstance, 
he would find that the sum paid on that 
account, would very nearly exhaust the 
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sum which was allowed but not expended 
on stores. During the three years, 1826, 
1827; and 1828, there had been an actual 
saving upon the sum voted by Parliament 
for the Naval Department, of above 
1,000,000/., which the right hon. Baronet 
found in the Exchequer, and with which 
he was carrying on the naval service for 
the present quarter. The right hon. 
Baronet had also charged the Navy Board 
with not having carried into effect the 
orders of the Admiralty, for the reduction 
of the workmen in the dock-yards. The 
order of November, 1829, for the discharge 
of artificers was not obeyed, on account of 
the extreme distress which prevailed at 
that time throughout the country. It was 
stated, that the greatest possible hardships 
would arise, if so many men were dis- 
charged at that particular moment; the 
men were therefore retained, but at a great 
reduction in the previous amount of their 
wages. The right hon. Baronet must 
recollect, that when he came into office, 
so far from finding an excess in the num- 
ber of workmen employed in the yards, 
that it became necessary for him to order 
that these workmen should work six days 
instead of five; therefore it did not be- 
come the right hon. Baronet to find fault 
with the Navy Board for having made 
that arrangement. Another subject alluded 
to by the right hon. Baronet, as a defect 
in the present system, was the want of a 
sufficient check upon the expenditure of 
the stores in the dock-yards,—as an illus- 
tration of which he adduced the fact of 
the abstraction of a quantity of copper 
which had not been missed; but when it 
was considered, that extreme labour, time, 
and expense, were necessary to make fre- 
quent surveys of the stock remaining in 
hand, it would not be surprising that a 
quantity of copper should have been pur- 
loined from the yard at Chatham, without 
that fact having been known till an inti- 
mation to the Navy Board was given by 
an anonymous letter from Birmingham. 
The persons were then detected, brought 
to trial, and convicted ; and a change had 
been made in the watchmen over the yard, 
which would make it impossible for any 
article to be stolen again. The right hon. 
Baronet had also stated, that the three 
Boards were appointed in a similar manner 
by patents under the Great Seal. But 
until the right hon. Baronet had affirmed 
it, he had never before heard that the 
authority of these Boards was considered 
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co-equal. The hon. and gallant officer 
(Sir Thomas Troubridge) had remarked, 


that thirty years ago, when a relative of 


his was in the Admiralty Department, 
there were similar complaints made against 
the Navy Board ; and the hon. and gallant 
Officer had read a letter of advice written 
by Lord Rodney, which he seemed to 
eonsider extremely applicable to the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham). He 
had no doubt that the right hon. Baronet 
would be extremely happy to adopt the 
advice contained in that letter, but he was 
afraid, the power he appeared so desirous 
to obtain, would be found infinitely greater 
than he and his colleagues at the Admi- 
ralty would be able to manage, and a 
great deal of efficient control over the 
expenditure of the Navy would therefore 
devolve upon persons who, by the proposed 
arrangement, would be without any per- 
sonal responsibility whatever. The right 
hon. Baronet had stated that it was not 
intended that the new offices created by 
his plan should be considered political 
offices, whereas the persons who hold the 
higher ones would be subject to ministerial 
changes ; the consequenee would be, that 
these persons, during the first two or three 
years of their being in office, must depend 
upon the recommendation of the persons 
who filled the situations of secretaries and 
chief clerks, ‘Fhe persons filling these 
higher situations, would no doubt be of 
the greatest integrity and ability; but 
would it be possible for the Admiralty, 
unless it had persons under the Board 
really acquainted with the details of office, 
to perform their duties cfliciently? The 
real responsibility would be thrown upon 
persons obliged to act under the dicta- 
tion and advice of those to whom no 
responsibility attached. With respect to 
the union of offices, the first step ought 
to have been, to have tried the effect of 
uniting the Navy and the Victualling 
Boards, still retaining the five officers as 
at present, because it appeared to him that 
in noone part of the plan of the right 
hon. Baronet, had he made any provision 
whatever with regard to the immense 
correspondence which would fall upon the 
Admiralty, on the extinction of the subor- 
dinate Boards, The right hon. Baronet 
had stated, that all correspondence, and 
all questions relating to expenditure, and 
all propositions of importance, were in- 
tended to be discussed openly at the 
Admiralty Board. If that Board attempted 
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to take upon itself these duties, and to 
conduct all the correspondence, neither 
the Lords of the Admiralty, nor the Secre- 
tary of that Board, would be able, for one 
week, to carry on the business of the 
office. He was surprised the right hon. 
Baronet had not entered into some of 
those important details. The right hon. 
Baronet appeared to have a very inaccurate 
idea of the nature and extent of the duties 
performed by the Navy Board; he would 
say perhaps, that he would destroy the 
correspondence between the three Boards ; 
but that would make a very small reduc- 
tion upon the total amount of the corre- 
spondence carried on by the Navy Board 
with all the dock-yards in the kingdom, 
with officers fitting out ships with con- 
tractors, and with various other parties. 
Naval officers very frequently complained 
of the Navy Board, on account of its strict 
adherence to regulations which frequently 
compelled it to refuse what appeared to 
the officers, reasonable requests. When 
an officer had got a ship to fit out, he was 
naturally auxious to obtain many extra 
articles beyond the proper establishment ; 
and then it very often became a very 
troublesome part of the duty of the Navy 
Board to refuse its assent, which excited 
unpleasant feelings between the parties ; 
and he had no doubt that some such feel- 
ing occasioned that excellent quarter-deck 
law, for strict subordination, laid down by 
Lord Rodney. He wished to ask the right 
hon. Baronet, what power the Surveyor- 
General, the Accountant-General, the 
Storekeeper, and the chief medical ofticer 
were to enjoy? Were those officers to 
have any power to give orders of their 
own authority. The right hon. Baronet 
intimated that an Act of Parliament could 
not limit these matters. He agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet; the only way in 
which those things could be satisfactorily 
discussed, would be, a Committee to in- 
quire into the various details ; and as the 
right hon. Baronet had said that the 
labours of the Finance Committee had 
been arrested just at that point, that was 
an argument why a Committee should 
now be appointed ; and certainly a measure 
of such magnitude, and of such immense 
importance, as that of altering the whole 
administration of the navy, which had 
existed from the time a navy was first 
formed, was one which he thought Parhia- 
ment should not sanction without being 
fully satisfied of the practicability of the 
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plan proposed. The right hon. Baronet 
had stated, that in the whole of these 
arrangements no new appointment was to 
be made by him, except another Lord of 
the Admiralty. He was glad to hear it, 
because reports were in circulation, that 
it was intended to dismiss Sir Robert 
Seppings. He regretted that a person, 
whose great services had been recognized 
by a vote of this House on a recommenda- 
tion from the Finance Committee of 1819, 
and whose fame was not confined to this 
country, but was spread all over Europe, 
should be dismissed from the service of his 
Majesty. There was no country that had 
a navy which had not adopted his plans ; 
and he felt no less surprise than sorrow to 
learn that it was the intention of the right 
hon. Baronet to discharge so meritorious 
an officer, who was still as capable of 
carrying on his duties as any person in his 
Majesty’s navy. The right hon. Baronet 
had stated that another part of his plan 
related to the auditing of accounts. That 
he approved of, for according to the 
present system, there was no such thing as 
any efficient audit of the naval accounts 
---it was a mere matter of form; but he 
saw no advantage to be derived from 
making the accounts up to the 31st of 
March and the books up to the 30th of 
November. He begged leave to ask the 
right hon. Baronet, if any material error 
should be discovered in the accounts, or 
any expenditure above the estimates au- 
thorized by the vote of this House, should 
take place, who was to be responsible for 
the irregularity—the Board of Admiralty, 
the Accountant-General, or the officers of 
the Navy-office? Here was matter of 
audit, and who was to be answerable for 
the deficiency? If it was the Board of 
Admiralty, that would be making it a 
Board of Account, or nobody would be 
responsible for any errors which might 
arise. If it was intended that the Board 
which gave the orders was not to be 
accountable, and the Accountant General 
was not to be so, according to the right 
hon. Baronet’s own statement, but to be 
strictly a subordinate officer, the right 
hon. Baronet, in fact, exempted his supe- 
riors from all responsibility. There were 
many further details, which he would pass 
over at present, but he must observe, that 
unless some concentration of the business 
took place, if the new plan was attempted, 
it would most assuredly fail. If the higher 
departments were conducted at Charing- 
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Cross, and the details at Somerset House, 
the most important documents would be 
obliged to be carried through the streets 
upon all occasions, and much time must 
be necessarily lost in communication. In 
conclusion, he begged leave to state, that 
if there had been formerly a complicated 
and inconvenient manner employed in 
keeping the naval accounts, that difficulty 
had been removed by the improved system 
of double entry brought into use by Mr. 
D. Thompson, the present Accountant 
General. Further improvements, he ad- 
mitted, might be made, and a better audit 
established. He had no intention of 
opposing the Motion for bringing im the 
Bill, but he must set down by declaring, 
that he feared the result of the right hon. 
Baronet’s plan would be, to create confu- 
sion and embarrassment in the naval 
administration of the country. 

Captain Yorke said, he feared one 
Board would never be able to get through 
the complicated business connected with 
the civil administration of the navy. He 
knew the duties of the subordinate Boards 
were at times very severe; and as to the 
greater certainty of the amount of the dif- 
ferent estimates being applied for the 
specific purposes intended, he doubted if 
the new plan could have that effect, where 
so much depended on the cost of the 
articles to be provided, and the necessity 
of more or less repair which ships might 
require during the year. With respect to 
Sir Robert Seppings, he was undoubtedly 
a man of the highest attainments in his 
profession, and had effected great improve- 
ments in ship building, as was acknow- 
ledged by the officers of all foreign navies 
with whom he (Captain Yorke) had come 
in contact. As to the geatleman who, it 
was rumoured, was to be appointed his 
successor (Captain Symonds) he had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, and knew 
him to be an excellent officer, and a man 
of great ingenuity and science, and he had 
built some small vessels, which answered 
very well, but he was a great experimenter, 
and it was doubtful whether his plans 
would succeed when applied to large ships 
of war, which required other qualities 
besides being fast sailers. With all the 
detail of ship-building and of workman- 
ship he was necessarily unacquainted, as 
he had not been brought up to the profes- 
sion of a shipwright, 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he should be 
better able to appreciate the reductions 
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proposed by his Majesty’s Government in 
the Naval Department, after they should 
have carried on the business of that De- 
partment with the reduced establishment 
for some time. But he was bound to say, 
that the reductions appeared to him to be 
very extensive, and of such a nature that, 
if they could be carried into effect without 
injury to the public service, the right hon. 
Baronet would be entitled to the thanks of 
the House and the country. But there 
was one part of the reductions to which 
he hoped the right hon. Baronet had not 
pledged himself, as he thought that it 
could not be carried into effect. It was at 
variance with the principles upon which 
his system of reduction appeared to be 
founded. Those principles were two-fold; 
first, that the heads of the several public 
departments should be responsible for the 
officers employed under them. Secondly, 
that they should have an entire control 
over those officers. Now, he thought that 
they neither could be held responsible, nor 
exercise a sufficient control, if the officers 
held their places by warrant, guamdiu se 
bene gesserint, that was to say, that they 
would not be revocable by anew Adminis- 
tration, or by the Board of Admiralty, 
when it pleased. 

Sir James Graham said, that the right 
hon. Baronet quite misunderstood him, 
and that he never intended to convey such 
a meaning in what he had said, and that 
he had not used the expression quamdiu 
se bene gesserint. 

Sir Robert Peel thought that there 
should be an uncontrolled authority in the 
Board to remove the persons employed 
under it. They ought to be placed, as 
regarded their removal, precisely on the 
same footing with Under Secretaries of 
State. There were many ways in which 
an officer might so conduct himself as to 
render it imperative upon the head of his 
department to remove him, although he 
should not have done anything which 
could be directly charged as misconduct. 
Besides, no Administration ought to have 
the power of precluding any other which 
might succeed them from appointing to 
those offices persons in whom they might 
have confidence. 

Captain Berkeley thought that the con- 
solidation of the Navy Board with the 
Admiralty would be a great boon to all 
persons connected with the naval service 
of the country, and that improvements in 
ship-building would be the result, 
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Mr. Hume expressed his satisfaction 
with the alterations proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet. He thought that if the re- 
ductions could be carried into effect with- 
out the naval service being impaired in 
efficiency, that right hon. Gentleman 
would deserve the thanks of the country, 
and the support of the House. He was 
fully convinced, although there might be 
some doubt about the minor details, that 
the proposed arrangements, from their 
simplicity, would be found both more eco- 
nomical and efficient than the present 
complicated system, many parts of which 
he verily believed, were only created for 
the purpose of making work for the others. 

Mr. Croker said, that he would not, at 
that late hour, occupy the House by re- 
futing the observations of the right hon. 
Baronet, in reference to the late Adminis- 
tration, inasmuch as many Gentlemen 
who had heard the attack were not now 
present to hear the defence. But he was 
bound, in fairness tothe right hon. Baronet, 
to give him credit for the goodness of his 
intentions, at the same time that he was 
compelled to deny his facts, and to dispute 
his reasoning. He should, however, reserve 
his arguments for a more fitting occasion. 

Sir James Graham said, that whenever 
the right hon. Gentleman should think 
proper to grapple with his statement, he 
would do his best to defend it. With 
regard to the officers alluded to by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) their 
appointments would be held. by warrant, 
and not by patent; and, of course, on a 
change of Government, they would be 
removable, if such should be the pleasure 
of the new Lords of the Admiralty. In 
fact, his plan placed them precisely on the 
same footing, in that respect, as the Under 
Secretaries of State. 

Leave given, Bill brought in, and read 
a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1832. 


Minutes.) Bills. Brought in and read a first time; fot 
Regulating the Service of Writs issuing from the Superior 
Courts in Ireland. Read a second time; Master of Rolls 
(Ireland). Read a third time and passed; the Cholera 
Morbus Prevention. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, of 
the Amount of the Annual Gross Receipts, Disbursements, 
and Nett Balance of the Derwent-water Estates, from the 
year 1787, to the latest period the same ¢an be made out: 
—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, of the Number of Bar- 
racks in the United Kingdom now fit for the reception of 
Troops, stating the place where situated, and the Number 
of Men each Barrack will contain, distinguishing whethey 
for Cavalry, Artillery, Infantry, or Marines, 
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Anatomy Bill. 


Petitions presented. Against the General Registry Bill. By 
Mr. Strurt, from the Frecholders of Derby By Captain 
Yorke, from the Owners of Real Property within the 
East and West Wards of the County of Westmoreland. 
By Mr. Strutt, from Owners of Mills worked by Water, 
and Lace Manufacturers, against certain parts of the Bill 
for Regulating the Work Hours of Children, and praying 
that it may be referred to a Select Committee :—By Mr. 
Henry Grattan, from the Guild of Weavers in Galway, 
complaining of being excluded from their freedom by the 
bye-laws of the Corporation ; and from the Inhabitants of 
Granard, for the Abolition of Tithes:—By Mr. Hunt, 
from the Members of the National Union at Win- 
chester, against the Stamps on Newspapers:—By Mr. 
More O’FERRALi, from the Trustees and Managers of 
the Ballynure Savings Banks, for the Amendment of Act 
9 George 4th, Cap. 92:—By Mr. SHaw, from the Cor- 
poration of Drogheda, against the Irish Reform Bill. 


Anatomy Biiu.] Mr. Hunt presented 
a Petition from certain inhabitants of Black- 
burn, in Lancashire, praying that the 
House would not pass what the petitioners 
called the Dead Body Bill, but what the 
House called the Anatomy Bill. The peti- 
tioners complained of the power given to the 
governors of workhouses to sell the bodies of 
the persons who died in those houses ; thus 
making a distinction between the rich and 
the poor; they prayed that graves might be 
protected from violation, that means should 
be adopted to guard against murder for the 
purposes of dissection, and that professional 
men should be compelled to account for 
bodies in their possession. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that he perfectly agreed in the 
abhorrence which the petitioners enter- 
tained of the proposition for legalizing the 
sale of dead bodies. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he had a copy 
of the petition sent him, with a request 
that he would support it ; but the fact was, 
that the petition was founded upon a mis- 
take, There was no clause in the Bill 
empowering the governors of workhouses 
to sell the bodies of the persons who died 
in those houses; there was no distinction 
made by the Bill between the rich and the 
poor. Indeed he thought the effect of it 
would be for the advantage of the latter. 
They were more interested than any other 
class of persons, that surgeons in general 
should have the power of obtaining a scien- 
tific education cheaply, and they could not 
obtain the necessary knowledge without 
every facility being afforded them of exa- 
mining the structure of the human body. 

Mr. Hume said, that the petition had 
been sent to him to present, upon which 
he had written to the petitioners to inform 
them that they were altogether mistaken 
upon the subject. They prayed the House 
to take measures to prevent the disgraceful 
practice of plundering graves. Why, that 
was done by the Bill. They prayed the 
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House to take measures to prevent murder 
with a view of selling the corpse for dis- 
section. Why that was done by the Bill. 
They prayed the House to take measures 
to make the professors of Anatomy or Sur- 
gery answerable with respect to the bodies 
which might be found in their possession. 
That was done by the Bill. The three 
objects which the petitioners especially 
prayed for were also the objects of the Bill. 
He was quite sure that the Bill was calcu- 
lated to effect as much good as it was possi- 
ble to effect on the subject ; and he called 
on the hon. member for Preston, if he 
supported the prayer of the petition, to 
support the Bill also, which embodied the 
prayers of the petitioners. 

Mr. Hunt allowed that the Bill professed 
all the objects described by the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex: but would it carry 
those objects into effect? The Game Bill 
of last year professed to put an end to 
poaching. Had it done so? He had last 
year predicted what would be the result of 
the Game Bill; he now said the same 
thing of the Bill under consideration. 
What could be said in favour of a Bill 
which gave to a father the power of selling 
the dead body of a child—which gave to a 
husband the power of selling the dead body 
of a wife—which subjected those bodies to 
the grossest indecencies?_ [Mr. O'Connell 
observed, that the chance of such indecen- 
cies committed upon a corpse was better 
than the temptation to murder in the pre- 
sent system.] He did not envy the feelings 
of the man who looked at the subject with so 
much indifference. It was quite clear that 
the Bill gave to persons the power which 
he had described. None but the poor 
would avail themselves of that power ; and, 
therefore, the Bill made a distinction be- 
tween the poor and the rich. The peti- 
tioners laboured under no mistake, and he 
hoped that the House would attend to 
their prayer. 

Mr. O'Connell repeated, that it was 

much better to risk the chance of some in- 

decencies being committed with respect to 

dead subjects, than to risk the chance of 
the living being converted into dead sub- 

jects by the atrocious practice of Burking. 

He hoped that somebody would dissect 

him when he was dead. He had en- 

deavoured to be useful while he lived ; 

and he should wish to be so after death. 

There was no such power in the Bill as 

that stated by the petitioners. 

The petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Hunt, in moving that the petition 
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be printed, said, that he differed from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, with respect 
to the question of indecencies offered to 
thedead. He contended, that the petition- 
ers were under no delusion with regard to 
the provisions of the Bill. There was a 
clause in it which gave power to all per- 
sons having legal possession of the bodies 
of persons who died while in their custody, 
to sell such bodies, and he apprehended 
that was quite sufficient to prove that the 
petitioners had correctly understood the 
Bill. 
Petition to be printed. 


R 

Miuitia.] Mr. Hunt presented a Peti- 
tion from a journeyman cabinet maker, 
of the name of William Lovatt; stating 
that having, by industry and abstinence, 
been enabled to maintain himself and his 
wife in tolerable comfort, he was suddenly 
drawii for a militia-man. To serve in his 
own person would have been utterly ruin- 
ous, he had not the means of providing a 
substitute, and moreover he conceived, that 
having no share in making the law, he was 
not bound to undergo its infliction. The 


consequence of his refusal was, that his 
goods were sold; and that furniture of the 


value of 40/. was disposed of to pay a fine 
of 151. The petitioner’s chicf complaint, 
however, was, that his effects were sold 
privately ; and that he and his friends had 
no notice of the sale, and therefore no 
means of diminishing its ruinous effect. 
Mr. Hume said, that he had been res 
quested to support the prayer of the petition, 
and he did so with great readiness. He 
hoped that it would draw the attention of 
the House to the present state of the Mili- 
tia laws. It was notorious that of the 
persons ballotted in the metropolis, not 
one in ten was able to serve. It, therefore, 
became a tax on a poor honest man, which, 
in many eases, effected his ruin. The rich 
ought to be called upon to pay this tax, in 
proportion to their property. This was 
one of those individual cases of oppression, 
which made persons who witnessed it com- 
plain of the unequal pressure of the laws, 
and which had the effect of making men 
dissatisfied with the institutions under 
which they lived. The towns were in a 
very different situation from the agricul- 
tural population in a matter of this kind. 
An inhabitant of an agricultural district 
could leave home for a short time to attend 
the meeting of the Militia, without incon- 
venience ; fut the artizan who resided in a 
town could not do so. He hoped his Ma- 
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jesty’s Government would consider the 
subject. Many cases of great hardship had 
come to his knowledge, and for those 
cases there was no remedy. 

Petition to be printed. 


County of Cambridge. 


County or Campripce.] Captain 
Yorke presented a Petition, signed by 1,400 
most respectable freeholders and occupiers 
of land in the county of Cambridge, against 
the Reform Bill. The petitioners stated, 
that they viewed some of the provisions of 
that Bill with feelings of alarm, particu- 
larly the arbitrary standard which had been 
fixed on in reference to the new constitu- 
ency, which they considered was opposed to 
all principles of sound policy and impartial 
justice. They complained that the 107. 
qualification would place the chief power 
of returning Mémbers in the hands of a 
class of pérsons Who were not likely to 
exercisé that privilege freely or dispassion- 
ately. They expressed great fears that al- 
lowing fréeholders of towns to interfere 
with county elections would go far to give 
them an undue preponderance, and raise 
the commercial and manufacturing interest, 
to the depression of the agricultural. The 
petitioners further stated, that the effect of 
the Bill would be, to convert the House of 
Commons into an assembly of delegates, 
who would be wholly influenced by popular 
clamour. They were anxious for the cor- 
rection of every acknowledged abuse; but 
they deprecated the extensive changes con- 
templated by the Bill, as dangerous to the 
welfare of the established institutions of 
the country. They, therefore, on these 
grounds, prayed the House not to pass such 
a dangerous measure. In reference to a 
part of this petition he begged leave to state, 
that, during his late canvass in Cambridge- 
shire, he had not met with a single free- 
holder who did not object to the 102. clause. 
However anxious the freeholders might 
otherwise Le to sce most of the other prin- 
ciples of the Bill carried into execution, they 
alldisliked thisclause. Another circumstance 
connected with the part of the subject was, 
and he mentioned it as a curious fact, that 
two petitions, both to the same effect, ad- 
dressed—the one to the House of Lords, the 
other to the House of Commons—had been 
lying for some time for signatures in the 
county of Cambridge. The petition to the 
Houseof Lords received the most signatures ; 
and when those who signed it were asked 
why they did not also sign the petition to 
the House of Commons, they answered, that 
it was idle to petition a House so elected ; 
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a body of mere delegates, who went to the 
House to perform certain acts prescribed to 
them by others, and not to exercise their 
own judgment as became independent men. 
Mr. Adeane observed, that his hon. and 
gallant friend had said that many freehold- 
ers in Cambridgeshire declined signing the 
petition to the House of Commons, because 
they considered that House as nicrely an as- 
sembly of delegates. He begged to remark, 
that that description did not apply to the 
humble individual who was then addfessifig 
the House. He would spurn at the notion 
of being the mere delegate of his consti- 
tuents. He was a free and independent 
Member of Parliament ; arid he hoped his 
conduct had justified this assumption. As 
to tlie opinion of the county of Canibridge 
at lurge on the sitbject of Parliamentary 
Reform, he was not aware that any change 
had taken place in that opinion since his 
hon. and gallant frierid had had ah oppor- 
tunity of so unequivocally ascertaitiing it. 
He believed that the great majority of the 
freeholders of that county were as anxious 
as ever to witness the destruction of bo- 
roughmongering, and the distribtition of the 
elective franchise among the populous places 
justly entitled to the privilege ; and also 
that they were desirous of a large addition 
to the coristituency of the country. 
Petition ordered to lié on the Table. 
Captain Yorke, in moving that the Peti- 
tion be printed, begged to be allowed to 
make a few remarks of what had fallen 
from his hon. friéad. Into those remarks 
he was forced by the boast made by his 
hon. friend of his extraordinary independ- 
ence. A circumstance occurred, however, 
before tlie last election, which rather showed 
a disposition on the part of his hon. friend 
not to be so perfectly independent. Hav- 
ing been summoned by his constituents, his 
hon. friend, when called dn to state whe- 
ther or not he liked the Reform Bill, 
answered that he did not likeit much. He 
was then desired to take it and read it 
again ; after which he said he liked it 
better. Once more he was required to 
peruse the Bill; and then his hon. friend 
declared that he liked it still better, and 
that he was for the Dill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill. Nevertheless, he 
(Captain Yorke) had seen his hon. friend, 
on one or two occasions, vote against this 
declaration; and he knew that his hon. 
friend did not stand so well with his con- 
stituents in Cambridgeshire as formerly. 
As to his hon, friend’s statement, that he 
(Captain Yorke) had seen a decided in- 
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stance of the determination of the people 
of Cambridgeshire to support Reform, he 
appealed to any one, whether, going down 
as he did, only ten days before the election, 
to oppose a gentleman of high character 
and liberal principles, who, by himself or 
by his friends, had been canvassing the 
county for three months, his chance of suc- 
cess was good; or whether his want of 
success afforded a decided proof of the 
Opinion of the county. 

Mr. Adedne had been attacked so per- 
sonally by his hon and gallant friend, that 
he was sure the House would allow him a 
few words in reply. In the first place, he 
must say, tliat the hon. and gallant officer 
had made a statement respecting lim which 
was altogether incorreet ; but as the hon. 
and gallant officer was abroad at the period 
alluded to, upon those who had mistepre- 
sented the facts must the blaine of this in- 
cor¥ectness rest. With respect to his (Mr. 
Adeane’s) having been summoned down to 
Cambridge, the fact was, that a county 
meeting was to be held, and he did what 
he should ever do so long as he was the 
county representative—he attended there. 
There were many opinitms as to his conduct 
in Parliament on account of something he 
had said upon a petition. He went to thie 
meeting, and asked what charge there was 
against him, and he thier told the assem- 
bled county that he was not to be dictated 
to—that he should ever act consistently 
with his publie principles ; but that if they 
wished to subject him to dictation, they 
must find some other Representative. It 
was then proposed that he should not be 


joined with his noble colleague (Lord 


Francis Osborne) in presenting the petition, 
and that proposition was rejected. When 
that point was settled, he then came for- 
ward, and did say, that the more he looked 
at the Reform Bill, the better pleased he 
was with it. He was sorry to be obliged 
to intrude personal matter upon the time of 
the House, but having been forced into the 
subject he could not avoid it. 
Petition to be printed. 


Dusiin Turnpike Roaps.] Mr. More 
O'Farrell presented a Petition from the 
Clergy, Gentry, and other Freeholders of 
certain districts of the county of Dublin, 
complaining of the amounts levied as tolls 
upon the roads in Ireland, sueli heavy tolls 
were charged upon manure an various 
articles of agricultural produce, which were 
allowed to pass free in England, that they 
were a great injury to agriculture. These 
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evils were aggravated, in the opinions of the 
petitioners, by the manner in which private 
bills passed that House. They were often 
hurried through without those who were 
most interested having any opportunity to 
examine into their provisions. This sub- 
ject had excited considerable sensation in 
Ireland, and he was prepared to show, at 
the proper time, that several of the roads 
could be better and cheaper managed than 
by the present trustees, who, he had reason 
to believe, occasionally employed the funds 
collected more for their own advantage than 
for the public benefit, by employing their 
own tenants on the works, whom they 
paid with tickets instead of money, and to 
whom they allowed a higher rate of wages 
than usual, that they might in return charge 
them with a higher rent upon his holdings. 
His object was, to ask for a Committee of 
Inquiry into this subject. 

Lord Brabazon said, this was a subject 
which, he could assure the House, required 
investigation. He was sorry to say, that 
many very respectable persons allowed 
themselves to be named as trustees without 
taking any part in the management of the 
roads, whereby they became passive instru- 
ments in the hands of certain interested 
persons, who found their own account in 
jobbing on the roads. 

Mr. O'Connell agrecd with the hon. 
Member and the noble Lord, that this was 
was a subject which demanded inquiry ; he, 
therefore, trusted the hon. Member would 
appoint a day for moving for a Committee, 
and he should have his best support. 

Mr. Sheil begged leave to suggest, that 
the appointment of a permanent Committee 
on Irish affairs would be found very useful. 
It would save the House much time to refer 
many of the petitions, which were usually 
attended with discussion if presented to the 
House, to such a Committce. 

Petition to be printed. 


PRESENTATION OF PeETITIONS.] Lord 
Brabazon wished to take that opportunity 
of calling the attention of the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the 
difficulty, or rather impossibility, of getting 
petitions presented ; he, therefore, hoped 
that a day would be set apart for that pur- 
pose, or some means provided by which the 
wishes of the people could be known. 

Lord Althorp was afraid that it would be 
impossible to make any alteration which 
would suit the noble Lord’s wishes. He 
was aware that, after the business of the 
night was over, petitions might be pre- 
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sented up to any hour. It was true, few 
Members were in the House on such occa-< 
sions, but the same had always been found 
to be the case when a particular day was 
set apart for petitions. The great number 
of petitions which within three or four 
years had been presented to the House, and 
the discussions which arose on them, had 
rendered it absolutely necessary to fix some 
period for receiving petitions; he, therefore, 
could not see any mode of remedying the 
grievance, but would be glad to listen to 
any proposal on the part of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson hoped the noble 
Lord would extend the time for receiving 
petitions. He had for the last three weeks 
been in possession of a petition, which he 
anxiously wished to present, but had not 
been able to find an opportunity. It relat- 
ed to the Excise duties on soap, and, as 
there was a belief that new regulations 
were about to be introduced, those inter- 
ested in the trade were most anxious to have 
some explanations from Government. He 
should, therefore, give notice that evening 
that he would present the petition on a 
certain day, in order to raise a discussion 
on the subject. 

The Speaker said, the existing system 
relative to the mode of presenting petitions 
did not originate with him, nor, indeed, 
was there any standing order entered into 
by the House. There was an understand. 
ing, however, on the part of Members, that 
those Gentlemen who put down their names 
on the Speaker’s paper should present them 
in the order of their names on the list, and 
that petitions could be presented only up to 
five o'clock. ‘Till the House, therefore, 
came to some new resolution on the subject, 
he did not see what could be done. 

Mr. Geo. Bankes said, the greater part of 
the inconvenience complained of arose from 
the anxiety of the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues to pass the Reform Bill. As to 
petitions being presented after the debate of 
the night was over, few Members knew that 
such petitions had been presented. 

Lord Althorp understood, that Members 
on both sides of the House concurred in 
the necessity of a speedy settlement of the 
Reform question, whatever their opinions 
might be with regard to its principles. He 
felt, therefore, some surprise at the remark 
made by the hon. Gentleman. 


CHOLERA Morsus — MEASURES OF 
PrRECAUTION.] On the Motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on this Bill. 
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Sir William Rae wished to know whe- 
ther any provision had been made in this 
Bill relative to the expense incurred in the 
prevention of the disease in Scotland? 
As there were no parochial rates in that 
country, hedid not see how the Bill could 
apply. 

Lord Alihorp replied, that the provisions 
relating to the parochial and county rates 
would be so worded, with respect to Scot- 
land, as to harmonize with the machinery 
in existence in that country. He was also 
willing, in compliance with the suggestion 
of the right hon. Baronet opposite, to omit 
that part of the clause which would throw 
the ultimate expense upon the county rates. 
He was willing also to consent that power 
should be granted to the Privy Council to 
reimburse parishes that were greatly dis- 
tressed, when they had been at an expen- 
diture for the preservation of the public 
health which they might be unable to af- 
ford. 

Sir Robert Peel expressed his concur- 
rence in the communication now made by 
the noble Lord; but he thought the Privy 
Council ought not to be restricted exactly 
in the manner pointed out, viz., rendering 
assistance to distressed districts only; for 
he would have the Council authorised to 
purchase buildings for the purpose of tem- 
porary hospitals, in which Cholera patients 
should be treated ; and other powers should 
also be given, which the Privy Council 
considered likely to prevent the spread of 
the disease. 

Mr. Warburton urged the policy of 
spending liberally at the outset, as likely 
to be the most prudential course in the 
end, even on principles of rational eco- 
nomy. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought that Go- 
vernment should at once advance loans of 
money to such parishes as stood in need of 
pecuniary assistance. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that some 
provision ought to be made concerning 
those married soldiers who slept from the 
barracks. There were from 150 to 200 
married men in each of the regiments of 
the Guards, many of whom were living in 
Spitalfields and Bethnal-green. Now, 
these soldiers had every day to appear at 
the parade, and, if the Cholera were to 
be in the neighbourhood in which they 
resided, some risk was run of their bringing 
it to the barracks. He had heard, on his 
way to the House, a report, which he cer- 
tainly could scarcely credit, that, in order 
to remove the married men from London, 
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they were to be taken from the four bat- 
talions now here, and sent to Windsor. He 
hoped, however, that no such proposition 
was to be carried into effect. He would 
suggest that a sum of money, at the rate 
of about 17. a man. which would not 
amount to morethan 600/. or 700/. a month, 
should be advanced to have quarters fur- 
nished for the married men of the different 
regiments. ‘This was a course which would 
avoid the risk of communicating the in- 
fection, should the disease unhappily pre- 
vail in that part of the metropolis which 
he had named. 

Sir James Graham said, that the sub- 
ject alluded to by the hon. and gallant 
Member had not escaped the notice of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. He had had an in- 
terview that morning with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and he could assure the 
hon. Baronet that no such plan as that 
which he had named, as to the removal of 
the married men belonging to the regi- 
ments of Guards now in the metropolis 
to Windsor, was contemplated. There 
was, however, a plan very much in con- 
formity with that now suggested by the 
hon. Baronet, as to the married soldiers 
being removed from those private quarters, 
under consideration. Another proposition 
had been made to hire some public buildings 
for the soldiers who were in quarters, and 
appropriate them as barracks. 

Colonel Davies concurred with what 
had been said by the right hon. and gallant 
officer; and he also thought that money 
should be advanced to parishes, as suggested 
by the hon. member for Kirkeudbright. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the poor weavers of 
Spitalfields would think themselves well 
off, with nothing but the additional money 
which the hon. and gallant oflicer had pro- 
posed to give the married soldier. He feared 
that the whole earnings of many families 
did not amount to 1/. a month. Something 
ought to be done to relieve the distress of 
the people as well as the distresses of the 
soldier. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the object of 
the Bill now under discussion was to afford 
seasonable relicf to all who were distressed, 
therefore, the extraordinary powers with 
which the Privy Council were invested 
would, of course, apply to the Guards in 
common with the remainder of the com- 
munity. 

Sir James Malcolm said, he had unhap- 
pily seen much of the dreadful malady 
called Cholera Morbus, while serving in 
India, and, therefore, he trusted, he should 
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be excused for trespassing upon the Com- 
mittee for a few minutes. He begged 
leave to say, that he had commanded an 
army of several thousand men in provinces 
which were never entirely free from that 
fatal pestilence, for a series of years. He 
had often and often traversed these pro- 
vinces in the performance of his public 
duties, and had invariably found the Cho- 
lera to be locally infectious. Such corps 
as had the misfortune to pass the infected 
lines, inevitably lost 40 or 50 men by the 
disease, while not one individual in any of 
the other corps had suffered from it. He 
had uniformly observed that the assembling 
together of crowds of people materially 
contributed to its progress, and predisposed 
the constitution to receive it. His policy, 
therefore, had been, as much as possible, 
to prevent bodies of people from coming 
together, and he had consequently, in some 
cases, interdicted fairs and such assemblages 
of the people as were found, by experi- 
ence, to conduce to its extension.. The dis- 


ease prevalent in England at preseut, he 
believed, did not correspond in every par- 
ticular with the Cholera of the East, but it 
was to be feared that it possessed but too 
many features in common with that pesti- 


lence. The House, at all events, had not 
been wanting to its duty; he, as well as 
every other Member of it, would put con- 
fidence in Government, and support it in 
the exercise of extraordinary powers in 
this great cause of suffering humanity. 
The less the public mind was alarmed the 
better, and certainly the timid ought to re- 
member that it was fully proved by offi- 
cial documents that this formidable malady 

ras not so fatal in its general operation as 
many other diseases to which every one 
was liable. His plan in the East had been 
to keep the ravages of the disease, as much 
a secret as possible; and he had con- 
sequently prohibited every soldier from 
mentioning the very name of Cholera, 
though they were much inclined to make it 
a topic of conversation. He wished the 
physicians to conceal most of the cases, 
but that system, he apprehended, would not 
be practicable here. Wherever the Cho- 
lera made its appearance, all other com- 
plaints were ascribed to it, and thus it be- 
came more terrible in name than it really 
proved to be in effect. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, in what he 
had stated he never meant that the pay of 
a married soldier should be raised, which 
would operate as a bounty to soldiers to 
take wives; hisonly object was, that relief 
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should be afforded such as the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case demanded. 

Colonel Wood observed, that a good 
deal having been said in favour of the 
married soldier, he wished to say a few 
words for the unmarried soldier. The 
Guards in Knightsbridge barracks were 
packed much too closely. The gallant 
General (Sir John Malcolm) had said, that 
in India every precaution which he could 
take were used to prevent crowds from 
assembling together, The Guards in the 
barracks at Knighstbridge were in rooms 
(without meaning to cast any reflection 
upon Government) which it was disgraceful 
to the country to permit. In one room, 
which had been actually the hay-loft of the 
Grenadier-horse, 100 soldiers were now 
crowded together. He believed the room 
had no plaster round the sides, and no 
ceiling. The air was so foul that a candle 
would hardly burn in it. If the Cholera were 
to break out there, he was persuaded it 
would run through the whole of the peo- 
ple like wildfire. He thought it the duty 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to diminish the 
number of soldiers in the rooms where 
they were so crowded, by hiring other 
buildings, and having them occupicd as bar- 
racks, 

Colonel Evans regretted to hear so many 
hon. Gentlemen speaking of the Cholera 
as a highly contagious disease, and he 
thought thatrestrictions with such measures 
as the Bill now before them would increase 
rather than diminish the alarm which ex- 
isted in the country. 

An Hon. Member stated, that he had 
suffered, last autumn, from a severe attack 
of Cholera—whether the Asiatic disease or 
not he could not determine—from which 
he underwent extreme pain for eight hours. 
He was inclined to believe, from that cir- 
cumstance, that the disease had prevailed 
in this country for many months, and that 
unnecessary alarm was excited respecting 
the malignity of the Cholera. 

Sir William Rae thought, that Scotland 
if it were to be included in this Bill, had 
had some reason to complain that it had 
not been brought in at an earlier period. 
Delay was much to be avoided, and, it 
should be remembered that the method of 
levying local rates was different in Scot- 
land from the method of levying those 
rates in England. The Privy Council had 
sent down certain orders to Edinburgh, and 
it was most necessary, with a view to the 
safety of the inhabitants, that these orders 
should be obeyed ; but it turned out that 
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many of these orders were contrary to the 
existing law, and consequently there was 
no power for enforcing them. The Act of 
the Legislature was necessary to confer 
that authority, and it ought to have been 
conferred before now. 

The Lord Advocate said, that all the 
Council were most eagerly anxious to pro- 
vide a remedy against the spreading of the 
disease in Edinburgh, and_ to provide that 
remedy as speedily as possible; but he knew 
of no means of carrying into effect the ob- 
ject they had in view but that of providing 
funds, by giving authority for compulsory 
assessments, and to that course he under- 
stood a long, a severe, and a protracted op- 
position would be offered. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he was 
sorry to hear of any obstacles to such a 
course. Heshould rather consent to grant 
authority for compulsory assessments in 
Scotland, than leave the authorities with- 
out the means of carrying into effect the 
orders of the Privy Council. 

Lord Althorp said, that it would be use- 
less to give the Magistrates of Scotland 
the authority to carry into effect the orders 
of the Privy Council, without the means 
were at the same time placed in their 
hands. The bill upon that subject was 
not yet introduced, and he recommended 
that the subject of it should not be discussed 
till it was presented to their notice. 

Mr. Warburton deprecated the course 
which the gallant Officer near him had 
recommended. If the publication of what 
was said on this subject was forbidden, the 
alarm would become truly terrific, and the 
most evil consequences would result from it. 

Mr. Hume wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of the 
House and of the public to the evil of col- 
lecting large bodies of persons together in 
a small room at a time like the present. 
For fourteen or fifteen hundred persons to 
meet in a small room was a most impru- 
dent thing, and might be the means of 
spreading infection very extensively. 

Sir William Rae asked when the Bill 
relating to the Cholera in Scotland would be 
introduced ? 

The Lord Advocate said, he should be 
ready to introduce his Bill respecting Scot- 
land this evening. 

Sir William Rae wished that the Go- 
vernment would take measures to bring in 
the Bill as speedily as possible ; because 
the Ministers must know as well as he did, 
that the letter of the law, as it now ex- 
isted, had been found not to warrant the 
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orders they had sent down to Edinburgh, 
and that several persons had, on that ac~ 
count, resisted the orders, and refused to 
remove the nuisances. 

Several clauses of the Bill were read and 
agreed to. 

On the clause imposing the fine being 
read, 

Mr. Hunt again alluded to the subject 
of the distress and wretchedness prevailing 
in Bethnal-green and Spitalfields. Such 
persons only as were poor and wretched 
would be likely to come under the penal 
provisions of this clause, and he, therefore, 
must express a hope that the Government 
would assist the people where the distress 
he had alluded to prevailed, and where the 
parish funds were too small to enable them 
to assist themselves. He had that day had 
a deputation to wait on him from Spital- 
fields, and the members of that stated, that 
the poor-house, which was only calculated 
to hold 600 people had at present actually 
upwards of 1,100. The paupers were 
lying six in a bed; there were forty pa- 
tients labouring under the typhus fever 
and no distinct apartment to separate them 
from other paupers. The parish was so 
much in debt that the trades-people hesi-« 
tated to supply the paupers with food. 
That parish, therefore, was quite unable to 
meet any additional expenses. 

Lord Althorp said, that a Gentleman had 
been sent to inquire into the condition of 
the poor in Spitalfields, and that it was the 
intention of the Government to see what 
assistance could be rendered them. 

Mr. Warburton asked, if any means of 
disinfection had been adopted by the Cen- 
tral Board of Health. The present prac- 
tice of sprinkling vinegar was disagreeable 
and useless. Another method was, that 
which had been discovered by Dr. Henry, 
of Manchester. It was established by the 
experiments of that gentleman, that by ex- 
posing substances to a heat of 200 degrees, 
they might be completely disinfected. He 
had tried experiments by impregnating sub- 
stances with the infectious matter of scarlet 
und typhus fevers, and of the small-pox, 
and had invariably found that heat de- 
stroyed the infecting power. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the state 
ments of Dr. Henry on this subject had 
been referred to the Board of Health; and 
the gentleman who attended there on his 
behalf was told that if he would construct 
his apparatus, and exhibit its effects before 
the Board, every attention would be paid 
to the subject. Dr. Henry, or at least the 
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gentleman who acted on his behalf, had 
not been prepared to incur an expense of 
three or four pounds for that purpose ; and 
he thought, that he could not recommend 
the Board to incur that expense for that 
would be furnishing a precedent for similar 
proceedings hereafter, and the Board would 
be called upon to defray the expenses of all 
the experiments to be made by all other 
persons who were desirous of submitting 
their opinions on that or any other matters 
of science to the Board. 

Mr. Hume said, i: appeared to him, that 
if ever there was an instance in which the 
Board ought to have assisted any person in 
the expense of experiments, it was this one. 
He was aware, that the consequence of 
doing so in one case would be, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be pestered 
with applications for advances for experi- 
ments; but Dr. Henry stood before the 
public with all the recommendations of a 
well-established character. He was a man 
of undoubted talents, and of great skill as a 
chemist. The country certainly was reduced 
to the adoption of a curious economy, when 
sinecure offices of five guineas a day were 
made, and three or four pounds for an ex- 
periment that might secure a great public 
benefit were refused. 

Lord Althorp said, that the objection to 
the advance of the money was that which 
had been already stated. The Ministers 
were aware that Dr. Henry was a man of 
scientific attainments, and he was not likely 
to propose any experiment without strong 
grounds for believing that it would be suc- 
cessful; but then the hon. Member must 
recollect that all persons were not like Dr. 
Henry, and there were many persons who 
would propose that the Government should 
incur the expense of experiments that were 
not likely to be useful. ‘The Government, 
should it once admit the principle of making 
advances for experiments, would find it 
difficult to say to any man before the expe- 
riment were made, that he was a man 
without character, that his labours would 
be valueless, and therefore they could not 
with respect to him, go into the expendi- 
ture of even a small sum of money. 

Mr. Warburton said, that there was in 
his opinion, a marked difference between 
this case and others of the kind referred to 
by the noble Lord. In this case the expe- 
riments had been made, those experiments 
had been published ; the result, therefore, 


already known and ascertained, had proved 
that his plan, if adopted, must be suc- 
All Dr. Henry wished was, that 


cessful. 
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his experiments on the disinfecting power 
of hot air should be fairly tried, the « expense 
of the apparatus being all that it was ne- 
cessary to incur. 

Mr. Briscoe understood, from the remark 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, that 
the expense of an apparatus on Dr. Henry’s 
plan, would not exceed 51. He begged 
leave, therefore, to suggest the propriety 
of every parish being compelled to provide 
itself with such an apparatus. 

Clause agreed to, as were all the remain- 
ing clauses. 

On the preamble being read, 

Mr. Briscoe moved, in order to mark and 
acknowledge the visitations and power of 
Divine Providence, the insertion of the 
words, “ Whereas it hath pleased Almighty 
God to visit the United Kingdom with the 
disease called the Cholera, or Spasmodic or 
Indian Cholera; and whereas, with a view 
to prevent, as far as may be possible, by 
the Divine blessing, the spreading of the 
said disease.” 

Lord Althorp said, that he would not 
oppose the motion now it was made, but 
he thought it would have been better that 
it had not been made. 

Mr. Hume said, that he would oppose 
the motion ; no reason could be assigned 
for the introduction of such words that 
would not apply to every Act they had 
passed ; as, without the aid of that Being 
through whom they lived and moved, no 
object. whatever could be obtained. Why 
should they say the Cholera was a Divine 
infliction? They might as well declare 
that it was a Divine blessing. He thought 
hon. Members ought to be satisfied now 
that a fast was appointed. Let those who 
were impelled by religious feelings, devote 
that day to its destined object. 

Mr. Hodges hoped that the hon. Member 
for Surrey would not persevere in the 
Motion, as he thought such words should 
not be lightly used. 

Lord Althorp said, as there was a differ- 
ence of opiniun on the subject, rather than 
raise a debate on it, the hon. Member had 
better withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. Lefroy should lament to see the 
hon. Member withdraw a motion which 
he had brought forward with so much 


propriety. It was only recognising the 
Divine power, and, he trusted, it was 
P ’ ? ’ 


not yet necessary that any Gentleman 
should apologize for proposing that. 

Mr. Warburton said, he thought that 
the hon. member for Surrey must perceive 
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from what had already taken place, the 
inconvenience which resulted from intro- 
ducing questions like the present for dis- 
cussion in that House. Indeed, upon such 
questions, Members of that House were 
scarcely free agents; because, if they 
opposed inconsiderate and ill-judged pro- 
positions, imputations would be thrown 
upon them. It was of no great importance 
whether the words should be inserted or 
not, but he objected to the introduction of 
them upon the general principle, and if no 
other Member would take the sense of the 
Committee upon the Motion, he would. 

Mr. Shaw considered the words pecu- 
liarly applicable, and hoped that the hon. 
Member would press the Motion. He 
thought it inconsistent in the hon. member 
for Middlesex to refer to the appointment 
of a fast day as a reason for not agreeing 
to the Motion, because the hon. Member 
and his friends did all they could to prevent 
a day of fast from being appointed. 

Mr. Hume said, that he was as much as 
ever opposed to the appointment of a fast 
day. 
been weak enough to agree to the propo- 
sition. It would augment the evil which 
it was intended to mitigate. 

Lord Althorp again expressed a hope 
that the hon. Member would not press his 
Motion. To have a division upon such a 
question, whether it should be carried or 
not, was a thing to be avoided. He felt it 
necessary to add, that the appointment of a 
day of fast was not a consequence of the 
Motion which had been made on _ that 
subject. The fast day would have been 
appointed if that Motion had never been 
brought forward. 

Mr. Briscoe said, he had not the slightest 
idea that there would have been a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the propriety of his 
Motion. It was allowed, on all hands, that 
the Cholera was a disease which baffled 
human skill, and, therefore, it must be 
considered an infliction of Providence. 
Under all the circumstances of the case 
he would withdraw the Motion. 

The House then resumed, the report 
was received, and the Bill was ordered to 
be read a third time the next day, and then 
engrossed. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FOR 
Eneuanp — ComMITTEE — TWELFTH 
Day.] Onthe Motion for going into a 
Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill, 

Lord Althorp observed, that he was at 
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all times unwilling to propose sitting on 
Saturdays, and if the remaining clauses of 
the Bill, without the schedules, could be 
got throvgh on that night and Thursday, 
it was not his intention to propose that the 
House should sit on the ensuing Saturday. 
Friday was devoted to supply. 

Mr. Goulburn said, it was of great im- 
portance that the Boundary Bill should be 
brought in previously to their entering into 
the consideration of the schedules, he 
trusted, therefore, it would be speedily Jaid 
upon the Table. 

The House in Committee. 

Clauses 62, 63, and 64, were agreed to. 

On Clause 65 being read, which limits 
the time of polling in boroughs to two days, 

Mr. Wason rose to move the Amend- 
ment, of which he had previously given 
notice. He wished that in all boroughs 
where the registered voters did not exceed 
1,000 in number, the poll should continue 
for one day only. He regretted to under- 
| Stand that he should mcet with few sup- 
| porters, as Ministers were determined to 
oppose the Amendment; but he must be 
permitted, notwithstanding, to say that he 
considered his proposition to be in strict 
conformity with the principles of the Bill. 
They had limited the poll to two days where 
there were 15 or 20,000 voters, which would, 
he feared, be too short a time to allow all 
the electors to poll. ‘This was done with 
a view to prevent those scandalous scenes 
| of bribery and corruption which occasionally 

prevailed. He would, therefore, ask any 
| hon. Member if two days were sufficient to 
poll so many constituents, whether one day 
would not be an ample time to poll 1,000? 
Every person acquainted with the manage- 
ment of borough elections, knew that it 
was after the first day’s poll upon the 
number of electors who had not given their 
votes was accurately known, that the most 
debasing scenes of bribery and corruption 
took place. But, perhaps, it might be 
said, there were few boroughs whose con- 
stituency would be limited to 1,C00 by the 
Bill, and, therefore, it was not worth while 
to legislate upon the subject. He found, 
however, that of the 160 ancient cities and 
boroughs which would still retain their 
privileges of sending Members to Parlia- 
ment, only eighteen possessed a constitu- 
ency above that number. His great object 
by the amendment was to prevent bribery, 
which he held to be a worse evil than 
nomination. Considering it a question of 





principle, he must say, that he intended to 
call for a division upon his motion, 
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Lord Althorp admitted that the amend- 
ment was not contrary to the principle of 
the Bill, but it by no means followed, that 
it would be advisable to adopt it. Un- 
doubtedly it was desirable that the period 
of an election should be as short as possible, 
and it was with that view that the time 
generally was limited to two days in all 
boroughs and cities. But as this clause 
provided that not more than 600 voters 
should poll at one polling place, if the time 
was confined to one day where the constitu- 
ency was above that number, several poll- 
ing places in proportion to the numbers 
must be prepared, and this would put the 
candidates to an increased expense. ‘The 
hon. Member’s amendment went upon the 
doubtful principle, that it was on the last 
day’s poll, that bribery was most likely to 
prevail, but in that remark he could not 
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Walker, Charles A. 
Warburton, Henry 
Warre, John A. 
Webb, Col. A. 
Weyland, Major R. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wood, Charles 
Wood, Ald. 
Wrightson, Wm. B. 
Wetherell, Sir C. 
Wood, Col. 
TELLER. 


Alderman Baring, Francis T. 


List of the Avxs. 


Gisborne, Thomas 


TELLER. 
Wason, R. 


agree. 


persist however in pressing his amendment. 
The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment :—Noes 91; Ayes 1; Majority 90. 


List of the Nors. 


Althorp Vise. 
Alexander, James 
Alexander, J. D. 
Bankes, W. J. 
Bateson Sir R. 
Bernard, G. 

Best, H. 8. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, Captain 
Blake, Sir F. 
Blunt, Sir C,. 
Briscoe, John I 
Bodkin, John J. 
Boyle, hon. John 
Bunbury, Sir H. E. 
Burge, W. 
Burke, Sir J. 
Campbell, John 
Carter, John B. 
Crampton P. C. 
Currie, John 
Dick, Q. 

Dixon, Joseph 
Doyle, Sir J. M. 
Drake, T. S. 
Drake, Col. W. 
Ellice, Edward 
Ellis, Wynn 
Ewart, William 
Ferrand, W. 
Foley, hon. T. II. 
Folkes, Sir Wm., 
Graham, Rt, hon. SirJ. 


He trusted that the new constitu- 
ency would be so respectable as not to be 
open to such a suspicion. For these reasons 
he must oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Wason regretted that the noble Lord 
should not assent to his Motion. 


He must 


Grant, Right hon. R. 
Grant, Rt. Hon. C. 
Grattan, H. 
Goulburn, Rt. Hon. H. 
Handley, Wm. F. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heywood, Benj. 
Hill, Lord G. A. 
Hodges, Thomas L, 
Ilodgson, J. 
Hoskins, Kedgwin 
Howard, Phillip H. 
Hume, Joseph 
James, William 
Jeffrey, Rt. Hon. FP. 
Joliffe, Hylton 
Jones, Theobald 
Lambert, Ilenry 
Leigh, Thos. C. 
Lennard, Thomas B. 
Lennox, Lord George 
Loch, James 
Macaulay, Thomas B. 
Mangles, James 
Majoribanks, Stewart 
Musgrave, Sir R., 
Murray, Sir George 
Nowell, Alex. 
Nugent, Lord 

Paget, Sir Charles 
Payne, Sir Peter 
Peel, W. 

Penleaze, John 8. 





The 66th Clause, which enacts that each 
person shall vote at the booth appointed for 
his parish or district read. 

An Hon. Member begged to ask the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer this 
question :—Supposing that a borough were 
divided into two districts, and that an elect- 
or had a qualification by freehold in both, 
in which of the districts would he be en- 
titled to vote ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that he would be 
entitled to vote in that district in which he 
generally resided. 

Mr. Ewart suggested that the application 
of this mode of voting to the borough of 
Liverpool would be very inconvenient. 
There the practice was, to form the polling 
place into booths, which were marked alpha- 
betically, and those persons whose names 
began with A voted in one division, while 
those names that began with B voted in ano- 
ther,and soon. That practice had been found 
very convenient in avoiding disorder and 
confusion. He should be sorry to see the 
practice altered in that town. 

Mr. Wason agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber: he had been present at many elections 
for Liverpool, and had scen 1,500 persons 
vote in one day at the same place, without 
the least confusion. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that similar prac- 
tice was adopted in the borough which he 
had the honour to represent, and was found 
very convenient. He, therefore, urged that 
the practice should be allowed to con- 
tinue in those boroughs where it already 
existed. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the whole 
machinery of the clause was only calculated 
to create confusion. He supposed that in- 
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formation of the several places of polling 
were to be placed on the Church doors, or 
some other conspicuous place, otherwise he 
did not understand how the parties in- 
terested were to know to which booth they 
were to go. It certainly, in his opinion 
would be better to confine the polling to 
one general place. 

Lord Althorp was convinced that, in large 
towns, it would be necessary to have several 
places for polling, and the clerks employed 
at these places would doubtless be selected 
from their local knowledge of the electors 
of their district. If an alphabetical plan 
of voting was introduced, and only one 
general place employed, that advantage 
would be lost. Another advantage was, 
that by having several distinct places, it 
would most likely prevent large and tumul- 
tuous assemblages of persons 

Mr. Schonswar agreed with the noble 
Lord. _ He preferred the plan of voting by 
districts. Where there were only freemen 
to poll, no doubt the ‘Town Clerk could re- 
cognize them with facility, but when there 
was a numcrous constituency of houschold- 
ers, a local knowledge of their persons 
would be absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Goulburn thought that if the plan 
of voting in districts was adopted, it would 
be advisable to tell the voter in which district 
he was to vote, and where the polling place 
would be situated when Le was registered. 

Mr. Hunt was fully convinced that it 
would be necessary to make some provision 
to acquaint each voter before an clection 
in what place and district his vote was to 
be taken. 

Mr. John Campbell said, the precise man- 
ner of taking the poll might he left to the 
discretion of the returning officer ; and, as 
in most of the old boroughs, the great part 
of the inhabitants were acquainted with the 
manner of voting in such places, he 
thought such customs ought to remain, and 
it would be well to introduce a proviso 
into the clause to that effect. 

Lord Althorp would give the suggestion 
of his hon. and learned friend his best con- 
sideration, before he brought up the report 
on the Bill. 

Verbal Amendments were made in the 
clause, which was ordered to stand part of 
the Bill. 

The 67th Clause agreed to. 

On the 68th Clause being put from the 
Chair, which fixes the time when the re- 
turning officer is to close the poll, and gives 
him power to adjourn it in case of riot, 

Sir Charles Wetherell objected to the 
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limitation of the duration of the poll to two 
days. He was fully convinced it would be 
absolutely impossible in many places to poll 
all the electors in that time, particularly on 
the first attempt at a great experimental 
change, in which the whole system of Re- 
presentation was altered. The greater part 
of the first day was generally occupied by 
the lecture which the candidates gave the 
electors, or the electors gave the candidates, 
on their political dutics. The latter custom 
he saw, was getting very prevalent in cer- 
tain places. This was, perhaps, a very useful 
practice, and yet this clause would either 
put extinction upon it, or would limit the 
duration of the poll to only oneday. When 
the greater part of the first day was thus 
occupied, he would give the returning offi- 
cer the power of adjourning the poll to 
another day. He would, therefore, propose, 
that after the words “where the proceed- 
ings at any election should be interrupted 
or obsiructed by any riot or open violence,” 
the following words should be added—“ or 
delayed by other cause deemed sufficient 
by the returning officer ;” he knew that 
this was leaving a very wide discretion to 
the returning officer, but he thought it 
better that the returning officer should en- 
joy thts discretionary power than that so 
valuable and ancient a practice as that to 
which he had referred should be extin- 
guished under our new Constitution. 

Lord Althorp said, he must object to the 
amendment. When electors knew their time 
was limited, they would make arrange- 
ments to get through their business in the 
given time. 

Sir Edward Sugden entertained very 
considerable objections to the clause. He 
would beg to ask, how it was possible for 
any candidate to make speeches and com- 
municate with his constituents at several 
polling places without at least consuming 
one day, and acandidate must be constantly 
present to uphold his friends and prevent 
reports to his prejudice being circulated by 
his opponents. Again, the clause said, the 
poll was to be adjourned in the event of any 
obstruction, but it was impossible to define 
an obstruction. Nor did the clause say, 
that if there was a hinderance to the poll 
in one district only, the poll must be ad- 
journed in all the others, so that the effect 
of the clause was to closely limit tie time 
of elections with one hand, and open the 
door to unlimited time on the other. 

Lord Althorp said, if an obstruction tcok 
place in a town, it would be the duty of 
the returning officer to adjourn the poll, in 
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all the districts, toa future day ; if the same 
thing happened in a county, the adjourn- 
ment necd not extend beyond the place 
where the obstruction arose. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, the explana- 
tion of the noble Lord had not got quite 
over the difficulty. If the poll was ad- 
journed in one place, the electors in that 
district would know the result of the 
others, and, therefore, they would have the 
return in their own hands, so that here 
was a premium offered for a few clectors 
in one district to make a disturbance, with 
the certainty that an adjournment of the 
poll would increase their influence as to 
the final result. 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was fond of arguing upon ex- 
ceptions, but as there appeared some reason 
in the remark he had just made, he would 
give the subject his best attention, and, in 
the mean time, consent that the clause be 
postponed. 

Clause postponed. 

The 69th clause, which provides that 
candidates, or persons proposing a candidate 
without his consent, should be at the ex- 
pense of booths and poill-clerks, being read, 

Lord Sandon quite approved of the ob- 


ject of the clause, and he thought it would 
be an additional advantage, if some spe- 
cific sum was named, that the candidate or 
proposer must pay previous to the election ; 
this would, in the first place, prevent per- 
sons unnecessarily proposing candidates, 


and, at the end of an election, would 
prevent any exorbitant charge being made. 

Mr. Hunt said, he objected to the clause 
wholly ; he preferred the ancient and consti- 
tutional practice, by which the corporations 
in boroughs were bound to provide a place 
for holding the elections, in which case the 
expenses never came to one-third of the 
sum charged to the candidates. Westmin- 
ster was, he believed, the only place where 
the candidates paid this expense, and that 
custom was not of long standing. 
the expenses were paid by the returning 
oflicer, they did not amount to half what 
the candidates had to pay. 

Sir Charles Wetherell saw no reason 
why the expenses were now to be borne 
by candidates, when they had always 


hitherto been defrayed by the persons who | 
| that the expense ought to be borne by the 
| county generally, if one of the objects of 
| the Bill really was to diminish the expense 
| of elections, 
what the funds of a corporation were, 


had the privilege of returning them. He 
had always objected to such an arrange- 
ment. It was notorious that the candidates, 
where it was the custom for this charge to 
be made upon them, paid three times more 
than they ought to pay. There was some 
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possibility of a collision between the return- 
ing officers and the builder. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, this was the only 
clause in the Bill that he could tolerate. 
He had no objection to all the first part of 
the clause, but he could not wholly agree 
with the latter part of it. 

Mr. Hume understood, that in some 
cases the expense of booths amounted to 
1,200/. As long as there were only two 
candidates who agreed, the expense might 
be trifling, but a third candidate refusing to 
enter into a common contract with the 
other two candidates, and acting in concert 
with the returning officer, might secure 
his own election by the expense to which 
he would be able to put the other can- 
didates. He would recommend that the 
expense should be thrown on the county 
or borough which might build booths once 
for all. The expense for one year might 
provide booths for twenty years. ‘The 
noble Lord might be sure that he would 
not have the support of the gallant Co- 
lonel, if the clause had not been calculated 
to injure the Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, that the expense of 
hustings, as compared with the general ex- 
pense of an election, would be very small, 
and it would serve as a species of check to 
individuals who, with little prospect of 
success, might come forward as candidates, 
and thus inflict expense on others. 

Mr. Charles Ross observed, that he did 
not think there was any occasion for the 
clause, the arrangement had better be Ilcft 
to the persons interested. 

Mr. Hunt said, the expense of hustings 
might be considered very light by the 
noble Lord, but such charges gave wealthy 
persons a great advantage over candidates 
in humble life, who were unable to com- 


| pete with them on account of such ex- 
| penses. 
' corporation funds in existence, which were 
}not always used for very good purposes. 
Where | 


There were such things, too, as 


On these grounds he begged leave to move 
as an amendment, that all booths erected 


' for county elections should be paid for out 
_of the county rates ; and for those of cities 


or boroughs, out of the corporation funds, 
if any ; and if not any, out of a rate to 


| be collected in the city or borough. 


Sir Edward Sugden certainly thought 


It was difficult to know 


without filing a bill in Chancery. 
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Colonel Davies was persuaded the clause 
would open the door to great abuses, and 
that sums of money might nominally be 
given for the expense of building hustings, 
but really for the purposes of bribery and 
corruption. 

Mr. Strickland said, he was also fully 
convinced that, unless there was some limit 
fixed for the expense, the charges, par- 
ticularly in large counties where several 
polling places must be erected, would be 
very considerable. 

Lord Sandon suggested, that the expense 
of each polling place should be limited to 25/. 

Lord Althorp said, that although he was 
desirous to save candidates expense, it was 
not fair to throw them on the constituent 
body. If any sum, say 40/., could be sug- 
gested that was not too much, or too little, 
he was favourable to the noble Lord’s pro- 
posal of limiting the expense ; but 25/. was 
too small a sum. 

Colonel Wood said, the best plan, after 
all, in his opinion, would be, for each 
county and borough to erect permanent 
polling places, the expenses of which might 
be defrayed by the county or borough, and 
the candidates charged a given sum for the 
use of them. This would meet all the 
objections that had been made against the 
clause hitherto. 

Mr. Hume said, he very much approved 
of the proposal for limiting the expense 
of the hustings; considerable and heavy 
charges were often improperly made, which 
prevented persons of moderate means from 
offering themselves, and thereby deprived the 
country of the best candidates it could have. 
Candidates should be encouraged to come 
forward by all reasonable means. The 
larger the choice, the better was the pro- 
spect of selecting an able Member from 
among them. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the Ist and 2nd 
Geo. 4., commonly called Sir Henry Par- 
nell’s Act, had defined the expenses of such 
buildings in Ireland, and its operation had 
been found very beneficial in limiting ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Hunt was quite sure that the sum 
of 401., proposed by the noble Lord, would 
be the minimum charge, and, in many 
places where it was now smaller, it would 
be increased to that sum. He should, 
therefore, take the sense of the Committee 
on his Amendment. 

The Committee divided: Ayes 4; Noes 
154—Majority 150. 

Further consideration of the clause post- 
poned, and the House resumed, 
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List of the Ayxs. 

Payne, Sir P. 
TeLter. 

Hunt, Henry 


Hume, Joseph 
James, William 
Paget, Thomas 


| CnoLerA Prevention Biii (Scor- 
{LAND).| The Lord Advocate trusted that 
he should be allowed to bring in the 
Cholera Bill for Scotland to-night, al- 
though he had not given any notice. He 
had intended, in the first instance, to in- 
clude Scotland within the operation of the 
Bill brought forward by his noble friend ; 
but as doubts had arisen whether that 
could be done, in consequence of particular 
laws prevailing in that part of the empire, 
he thought it better to bring in a separate 
measure. The object of his Motion was, to 
| obtain leave to bring in a Bill for the pre- 
vention, as far as might be possible, of the 
spread of the disease, called the Cholera, in 
Scotland. The general provisions were the 
same as those in the Act which had just 
passed through the House, making allow- 
ances for the peculiar circumstances of 
Scotland. Hon. Members who were pre- 
sent in the early part of that evening, 
were aware of the circumstances which in- 
duced him to leave Scotland out of the 
operation of that Act; but this was a si- 
milar measure, allowing only for the dif- 
ference in the nature of the Poor-laws of 
the two countries, and also for the differ- 
| ence of legal phraseology. ‘The means of 
| providing the necessary funds were the 
| same in both Bills—namely, by means of a 
|charge in the assessment for the poor. 
There was, however, a manifest difference 
between the circumstances of the two 
countries, although the law, as to a pro- 
vision being made for the destitute poor, 
was the same. In England an assessment 
‘could be made without any difficulty, as 
the Poor-laws existed in every parish, and 
the machinery was, therefore, ready for 
operation in this instance. This was not 
the case in Scotland, for in two thirds of 
the parishes of that kingdom, there had 
never been a compulsory assessment and 
collection for the poor, although the law 
for allowing such collection applied gene- 
rally to all the parishes. In the Bill which 
he now submitted to the House, he pro- 
posed that the assessment should be made 
according to the local Acts, in some of the 
royal burghs and other places, which were 
governed by such, and exempted from the 
operation of the general law. He had 
stated that in a large portion of the parishes, 
in nearly two-thirds, no assessment for the 
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poor had ever been made, although the 
laws for that purpose were still in force, 
and could be carried into operation when 
necessary. In many of them the Poor- 
laws had never been introduced, in conse- 
quence of the great exertions of the parish- 
ioners to prevent the introduction of a 
system which, they feared, if even brought 
into operation, might not easily be got rid 
of. The present, however, was a case 
which could not be treated in the ordinary 
way, and which, if anything could, would 
justify the resorting to extraordinary mea- 
sures. The House was aware that, by the 
present law of Scotland, to make an assess- 
ment for the Poor-laws valid, it must be 
agreed to, and settled, at a meeting of the 
inhabitants of the parish. Now, in case 


such meeting should not be held, the Kirk | 


Session might order and direct that an 


assessment be made for the purposes of | 


this Act. He was aware that there ex- 
isted in the minds of many the strongest 
objections to the introduction of compulsory 
assessments into those parishes of Scotland, 
into which the system had not hitherto 
been introduced, and no case but one like the 
present—of sheer necessity—could justify 
the Legislature in resorting to this course ; 
although, by the strict letter of the law of 
the land, ail parishes in Scotland were 
liable to this species of assessment. He 
proposed that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill for the prevention, as far as might be 
possible, of the disease called the Cholera, 
or spasmodic or Indian Cholera, in Scot- 
land. 

Sir William Rae would not throw any 
impediment in the way of the learned 
Lord ; but he trusted that the House would 
have an opportunity of well considering the 
provisions of this Bill, and that it would be 
printed without delay. He could not ac- 
cede to the course proposed by the learned 
Lord, and he regretted this the more, as he 
had wished to avoid discussion on a Bill of 
this nature. His objection to this measure 
did not rest on common grounds ; he pro- 
tested against it, as the commencement of 
a compulsory system of Poor-laws, in all 
the parishes in Scotland, and which two- 
thirds of these parishes had made the 
greatest sacrifices to prevent. The people 
of Scotland would regard the proposal now 
made with the utmost alarm, and he trusted 
that allthe Members from that country would 
be alive to their duties, and oppose the 
gencral application of a most objectionable 
system—a system which, after it had 
once been resorted to, had seldom or never 
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been abandoned. The learned Lord made 
his rule general, but, at the same time, he 
exempted those places having special Police 
Acts. He (Sir William Rae) thought, 
by means of one or other of these Acts, 
something might have been suggested to 
his mind, to have rendered it unnecessary 
to resort to this system. For instance, 
before the learned Lord proceeded with this 
Bill, he ought to refer to the 59th George 
3rd, ce. 61, and he would there find a much 
better mode suggested for raising funds. 
This Act related to the building of gaols, and 
he would sce, by looking to it, that certain 
sums were to be paid upon lands, according 
to their value, and upon houses, according to 
their rental. He trusted that the learned 
Lord would abandon the idea of having a 
fixed and compulsory rate levied in all the 
parishes of Scotland that might be visited 
by this disease. He hoped that the learned 
Lord would agree with him, that it was 
| most desirable that whatever measure was 
‘introduced on this subject, should prove ac- 
| ceptable to the people of Scotland, and be 
| carried into effect with alacrity ; and he 
| was confident that this would not be the 
case with the compulsory parochial assess- 
ment. The utmost consternation would 
prevail at this measure, for the people of 
Scotland would regard it as the first step to 
the adoption of the frightful system of Poor- 
laws which prevailed inthis country. English 
Members, who were continually witnesses 
to the evils of the system which prevailed 
in England, ought to do their utmost to 
exempt Scotland from a similar curse. 

Mr. John Campbell regretted that the 
learned Lord should have introduced this 
Bill; for the general adoption of the com- 
pulsory system of relief, would work much 
more evil towards Scotland, than the ope- 
ration of the disease itself. If once this 
system was introduced, it would never be 
got rid of. He knew, from his own expe- 
rience, the extreme difficulties the heritors 
of many parishes had had to contend with 
to prevent the introduction of the Poor- 
laws into their parishes. ‘There was not a 
single instance of the system ever having 
been resorted to by a parish, and afterwards 
having been got rid of. He trusted that 
the learned Lord would devise some other 
mode of raising funds for these purposes, 
and not impose almost as great a curse as 
could be inflicted upon their native country. 

Mr. James E. Gordon entirely concur- 
red in the observations of his right hon. 
friend, respecting the evils which might 
fairly be anticipated from the operation of 
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this measure of the learned Lord. If ever 
this system was introduced, they would 
never get rid of the evil it entailed. He 
trusted that the learned Lord would con- 
sider the suggestion of his right hon. 
friend, as by a measure founded on the 
principle of that Act, he would be able to 
carry into effect as much as by the plan he 
now proposed, and without any of the evil 
consequences which would attend the pro- 
posed measure. The learned Lord had ap- 
plied the same principle to Scotland as to 
England, without considering the difference 
of the circumstances of the two countries. 
There was another part of this measure 
objectionable—the necessity of resorting to 
the authority of the Privy Council, before 
the Act could be brought into operation. 
It must be obvious, that this could not be 
done without considerable delay, as there 
were several parts of Scotland from which 
it would be impossible to hear in less than 
a week. In case the disease should un- 
happily break out in other districts of Scot- 
land, application ought to be made to some 
of the authorities in Edinburgh, for delay 
would negative all the good that could be 
expected from the plan. 

Mr. Dixon entered his protest against 
resorting to any system of compulsory re- 
lief, similar to the Poor-laws; as, in the 
country parts, the adoption of such a course 
would be attended with the greatest incon- 
venience. The learned Lord was desirous 
of making his measure palatable to the 
people of Scotland ; but the principle of the 
present measure would be generally con- 
demned. In very many parts of Scotland 
the most liberal subscriptions had been 
entered into, to mect any expenses that the 
case might require ; and rather than resort 
to the system now proposed, the greatest 
sacrifices would be made. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce said, that those who 
were acquainted with the operation of the 
Poor-laws would confess that they were 
“more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.” It would not be necessary for 
his right hon. friend to call upon the Eng- 
lish Members to stand by him, and prevent 
the introduction of this system into Scot- 
land; for, on consideration, the learned 
Lord would himself see the expediency of 
withdrawing the present measure. The 
learned Lord had brought forward this 
Bill with the most humane motives, and 
solely with a view to the promotion of the 
public good; and he trusted, therefore, 
when the objections were pointed out to 
him in so strong a point of view, that he 
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would consent to re-consider the subject. 
The learned Lord was correct in calling 
this the old law of Scotland ; but the expe- 
diency of applying it in this, or any other 
‘ase, was more than doubtful. There had 
been meetings in many parishes in Scotland 
to consider the best mode of devising means 
to make provision, in case the disease should 
appear in them, and they had, with one 
accord, refused to avail themselves of the 
Poor-laws. 

Mr. James Johnstone protested against 
the general adoption of the principle of the 
measure of the learned Lord, but would not 
oppose the introduction of the Bill. It 
would not be advisable to have a compul- 
sory assessment in this or any other case. 
The people of Scotland had come forward 
in the most liberal manner, and contributed 
most largely to funds for the relief of the 
poor and diseased. There was nota vil- 
lage in Scotland in which a liberal sub- 
scription had not been entered into ; in- 
deed, much more generally than in this 
great metropolis, which would go far to 
make the learned Lord’s measure unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. Charles Grant readily admitted the 
justice of many of the observations of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, respecting the in- 
troduction of Poor-laws into Scotland ; but, 
at the same time, every Gentleman in the 
House must feel that this was one of those 
extraordinary cases which required an im- 
mediate application, and every consideration 
must yield to consulting the preservation of 
the people. The suggestion of the hon. 
Gentleman. as well as that respecting the 
Privy Council, were well worthy of con- 
sideration. At the same time, he was sure 
that the House would give credit to the 
learned Lord fer the most proper motives, 
in having originated this measure. 

Leave given. Bill brought in, and read 
a first and second time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 16, 1832. 


MiNutEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord Lorton, from 
the Clergy and Inhabitants of Moate, Westmeath, against 
the new system of Education in Ireland :— By Lord CLon- 
curry, from Members of the Society of Fricnds (Ireland), 
against Negro Slavery. 


CuoiEra Morsus— MFAsurEsOF Pre- 
cAuTION.; The Marquis of Lansdown 
moved the first reading of the Cholera 
Morbus Prevention Bill, and in doing so, 
gave notice that he should to-morrow move 
the suspension of the standing orders of the 
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House, with a view to the passing this Bill, 
as quickly as possible, through its remaining 
stages. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that though he 
had no objection to the passing of this Bill 
with as much rapidity as the noble Marquis 
might desire, he could not, at the same time, 
avoid observing, that it did not appear to 
be a bill that had been framed altogether 
with that due consideration and careful- 
ness that were required in a matter of such 
importance. It was to be regretted that a 
measure of this kind had not been brought 
forward at an earlier period, when their 
Lordships’ might have been able to devote 
more time to its consideration; and that 
Ministers had waited until the disease was 
at the door before they introduced this Bill. 
The attention of his Majesty’s Ministers 
had been directed to the subject in Decem- 
ber last, and it was then stated to them, 
that the powers given to the Privy Council 
under the 6th George 4th, for the removal 
of nuisances were not as comprehensive as 
they supposed, or sufficient to meet the 
emergency that was approaching. In the 
course of January it was distinctly shown 
that the powers vested in the Privy Coun- 
cil under that Act of Parliament were 
totally inadequate to meet the exigencies 
of the present case. He, therefore, repeated, 
that it was to be regretted that this mea- 
sure had not been brought forward at an 
earlier period, when their Lordships’ might 
have had more time to attend to the word- 
ing and the enactments of the Bill. From 
what he saw of it, it appeared to him that 
it would be necessary to make one amend- 
ment in it, namely, the introduction of the 
usual provision enabling Parliament to alter 
or amend the Act in the present Session. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
there could, of course, be no objection to 
the introduction, to-morrow, of the amend- 
ment alluded to by the noble Lord. The 
opinion had existed that the Privy Council 
could exercise the powers vested in it by 
the Act of Parliament to a greater extent 
than, upon due consideration, was found to 
be the case. The present Bill had, there- 
fore, been brought forward, as it appeared 
expedient that all doubts on the subject 
should be removed. The papers already 
laid on the Table would show that the in- 
structions of the Privy Council] had not 
been complied with in particular instances. 

The Bill read a first time. 


TrrnEs (IRELAND)—REporRtT OF THE 
Commrrrzz.] The Marquis of Lansdown 
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presented the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee to which had been referred the con- 
sideration of Tithes in Ireland, and the 
state of the law on that subject. The noble 
Marquis moved that it be read, which was 
done, as follows :— 


“That the Committee have proceeded to ex- 
amine into the subject which has been referred 
to them ; and although they have not yet been 
able to bring their inquiries to a close, they 
think it their duty not to defer laying before 
the House their opinion on parts of the evi- 
dence which has been brought before them, 
and on circumstances which call for the imme- 
diate attention of the Legislature. A resist- 
ance, more or less decided, to the payment of 
tithe, appears to have been made in several 
parts of Ireland, but more particularly in the 
counties of Kilkenny, Carlow, and Tipperary, 
and a portion of the Queen’s county, and sup- 
ported by means of organized, illegal, and, in 
some instances, armed combinations, the dan- 
ger of which is increased, by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Ireland ; but which, from what- 
ever cause they may arise, if allowed to con- 
tinue, and to extend themselves successfully 
to other districts, cannot fail to be applied to 
other objects, and ultimately to subvert the 
dominion of the law, and endanger the peace 
and security of society. 

“Tt appears that the consequence of these 
proceedings has been, that, in the districts 
where resistance has been made to the payment 
of tithes, the clergy have, in many instances, 
been reduced to the greatest distress. 

“The estimated amounts, in the districts 
where this resistance has chiefly prevailed, 
according to information laid before the Com- 
mittee, of sums due for the tithe, are, in the 
dioceses of 

Ossory. 


In compounded parishes . £14,345 
In uncompounded ditto . 10,130 











£24,475 
LEIGULIN. 
In compounded parishes . 18,092 
In uncompounded ditto . 2,700 
20,792 
CasHEL AND EMtLey. 
In 113 compounded parishes 23,490 
In twenty-five uncompound- 
ed ditto, on an average of 
those which have been com- 
pounded. . ‘ 4,197 
27,687 
Frnxs—supposed to be about . . 7,000 
KILpARE—ditto . ; ; ‘ 5,000 





Total . . « « £84,954 





“Tt appears to the Committee that, in order 
to afford immediate relief to the distressed 
clergy, it is expedient that his Majesty should 
be empowered to advance to the incumbent, 
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where tithes, or compositions in lieu of tithes, 
have been illegally withheld, or to his repre- 
sentatives upon a petition verified by affidavit, 
sums not exceeding the amount of the arrears 
due for the tithes of the year 1831, proportioned 
to the incomes of each, according to a scale di- 
minishing as their incomes increase. 

“That, as a security for the repayment of 
thesums so to be advanced, his Majesty should 
be empowered to issue orders to levy, under 
the authority of a law to be passed for this 
purpose, the amount of arrears due for the tithes 
of the year 1831, without prejudice to the 
claims of the clergy for any arrear that may be 
due fora longer period, reserving, in the first 
instance, the amount of the advances so made, 
and paying over the remaining balance to the 
legal claimant. 

“ That where the tithes claimed by the party 
petitioning shall be under the operation of the 
Composition Acts, the amount to be advanced 
shall be regulated by such composition ; where 
the amount of tithe shall have been regulated 
by any agreement, independently of the Com- 
position Acts, the amount shall be regulated 
by such agreement; and in all other cases by 
the average amount of the tithes which have 
been really and bond fide paid or secured to the 
incumbent of such parish for the years 1827, 
1828, and 1829. 

“ That, in order to the more effectually levy- 
ing the amount of the sums so to be advanced, 
it shall be lawful for the Attorney General to 
proceed, either by petition to the Court of 
Chancery or of Exchequer, or by civil bill at 
the Quarter Sessions of the county in which 
the parish or part of the parish of such incum- 
bent is situate against all or any of the parties 
from whom such arrear shall be claimed as due 
by such incumbent ; and that the said Courts 
respectively may issue process for the recovery 
of the sums to be by them awarded, conform- 
ably to the provisions to be inserted in such 
Act of Parliament, and similar to those con- 
tained in several Acts of the Parliament of Ire- 
land in the years 1787, 1788, 1799, and 1800, 
with such additions or alterations as may be 
thought fit to be introduced into such Act, as 
adapted to the circumstances now existing in 
Ireland. 

“But, strongly as the Committee are im- 
pressed with the necessity of maintaining the 
authority of the law, and relieving the pressing 
wants the clergy have suffered from a breach 
of it, they have anxiously turned their attention 
to the practicability of effecting an useful 
alteration in the present system ; and although 
the inquiry in which they are engaged is not 
sufficiently advanced to enable them to pro- 
nounce a distinct opinion as to the best means 
of removing the evils connected with the col- 
lection of tithes in Ireland, enough has appear- 
ed to satisfy them that, with a view to secure 
both the interests of the Church, and the lasting 
welfare of that country, a permanent change of 
system will be required. That such a change, 
to be satisfactory and safe, must involve a 
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complete extinction of tithes, including those 
belonging to lay impropriators, by commuting 
them for a charge upon land, or an exchange 
for or investment in land, so as effectually to 
secure the revenues of the Church (as far as 
relates to tithes), and, at the same time, to re- 
move all pecuniary collision between the paro- 
chial clergy and the occupiers of land. 

‘“* February 16, 1832.” 

Report on the Motion of the Marquis of 
Lansdown, and the evidence on which it 
was founded, ordered to be printed. 


SPOOL ELI SLOP mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, February 16, 1832. 


MINUTES.] New Writ ordered. A new Writ was ordered 
for the Borough of Tregony, in the room of Colonel 
CHARLES ARBUTHNOT, who has accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, of 
the total Number of Attorneys admitted to practise in the 
Court of Exchequer, who had been previously admitted to 
practise in the other Courts of Westminster:—On the 
Motion of Sir HENry WILLouGHBy, the Amount of 
Assessed Taxes, &c., levied in the Parishes of St. Saviour’s, 
Petroa, and Townstal, in the Town of Dartmouth, in 
1829, 1850, and 1851:—On the Motion of Mr. JoHN 
STANLEY, Of all Raw, Thrown, and Manufactured Silks, 
Imported into, and Exported from this Country, and 
brought into Consumption, from January 5th, 1830, to 
January 5th, 1851; distinguishing the different descrip- 
tions of Silk, whence Imported, and Amount of Duty; 
also the Amount of Drawback on the Exportation of 
British Silk Manufactured Goods for the year ending 
5th January, 1851, distinguishing the Species; also 
all Foreign Manufactured Silk Imported without Pay- 
ment of Duty, for the purpose of undergoing some pro- 
cess of Manufacture or Printing, &c., on condition of 
being afterwards Exported, in the year ended January 5th, 
1851, distinguishing the different descriptions of Silk; the 
total quantities of Raw and Waste Silk entered for Home 
Consumption in Great Britain and Ireland, in each year, 
from 1814, to 1828, inclusive; distinguishing the Sorts, 
&e. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. James GrATrAn, from Catho- 
lie Inhabitants of Dunlavan, Donard, Donoughmore, and 
Ballynakill, for the Abolition of the Tithe System; and 
from the Guild of Tanners in Galway, for Provision in the 
Reform Bill, for the peculiar Franchise, of that place to be 
preserved. 


Tirnes (IRELAND).] Mr. Leader on 
presenting Petitions from the Landhoiders 
of the Union of Clonmethan, County of 
Dublin ; of Inhabitants and Landowners 
of Rathelaren, in the County of Cork; 
of Parishioners of St. Patrick’s, in the City 
of Kilkenny ; and of Tithe-payers of Kells, 
of Danesforth, and of Burnchurch, County 
of Kilkenny; of Landholders of Knock- 
mark and Culmullin, in the County of 
Meath, and of parishioners of Woollen 
Grange, in the County of Kilkenny ; said, 
that the facts contained in these petitions, 
particularly the latter, deserved the serious 
attention of the House. When the right 
hon, Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, 
moved for the appointment of the Com- 
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mittee on Tithes, he was pleased to read a 
Letter from the Rev. Doctor Butler, the 
incumbent of the union of which this 
parish constituted a part, and to enlarge 
on the severity and hardship of his case, 
and the distress to which this reverend 
gentleman was reduced by the illegal com- 
bination of what that right hon. Gentle- 
man termed, his unreasonable and perse- 
cuting parishioners. In reply to the 
statement of Doctor Butler, he begged to 
inform the House, that this distressed 
divine had been for several years the in- 
cumbent of fourteen considerable parishes, 
extending over thirty miles of country, 
lying between the cities of Kilkenny and 
Waterford. To prevent any suspicion that 
this statement was exaggerated, he had 
referred to the Ecclesiastical Returns, 
which fully bore him out in declaring, 
that the union of Burnchurch, of which 
Doctor Butler was incumbent, consisted 
of fourteen parishes; they were Burn- 
church, Dumfert, Kilfeara, Plebestown, 
West Jerpoint, Ballylinch, Grangeleggan, 
Dunbella, Kilbree Grange, Blacknow, 
Molgrange, Blackrath, Rathbin, Woollen 
Grange. In all, fourteen parishes, in which 
there was but one Church and few Pro- 
testants. In Woollen Grange, the whole 
population were Roman Catholics, al- 
though the reverend incumbent had re- 
ceived from this one parish nearly 10,0004. 
during his incumbency. In it there were 
no ecclesiastical duties to be performed ; 
and although in severe seasons, the land- 
lord had lost his rent, and the tenant his 
labour and capital, the tithes had been 
invariably and uniformly collected with 
little diminution. The petitioners stated 
the amount of tithes chargeable on the 
parish of Woollen Grange, compared with 
that chargeable on the ten adjoining 
parishes, held under other incumbents ; 
and it appeared by that, that Woollen 
Grange had paid at the rate of 5s. 6d. per 
acre; whilst in the ten adjoining parishes, 
the average on the whole did not exceed 
2s. 4d. per acre. Tallow paid 2s. 6d. ; 
Kells 2s.5d; Dunamagin Is. 1ld.; Kille- 
merry Is.; Grove 2s. 1d.; Coolagh 2s. 3d.; 
Tullemain 2s. 11d.; Callan and Liberties 
3s. 9d.; Thomastown 2s. 3d.; Ennisnagg 
2s. Gd.; the average of which was 2s. 4d. 
and a fraction. ‘The petitioners further 
stated, that, before the late unfortunate 
disturbances they applied to the rever- 
end Dr. Butler to reduce the tithes 
in fair proportion with those ten adjoin- 
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ing parishes, and they proposed to pay 
him 225/. for this one parish, which 
would amount to 3s. 8d. per acre for all 
the’ land within it, whether titheable or not, 
which he peremptorily refused, and threat- 
ened the parishioners “ to raise the tithe a 
pound a-year upon every man in Woollen 
Grange. An application was then made 
by the incumbent to the Irish govern- 
ment for aid to enforce the payment, 
although the composition offered, would 
have given him an income of 3,000/. a- 
year. The petitioners stated, that during 
the war the tithes of Woollen Grange were 
raised higher than the price of agricultural 
produce warranted ; and that, at the termi- 
nation of the war, they repeatedly called 
upon the incumbent to reduce the acreable 
charge in proportion to the prices, but 
could not procure more than a very 
inconsiderable abatement in wheat dis- 
proportionate to its present value. The 
petitioners further stated, that in con- 
sequence of the high rates, they were 
unable to pay, and they ran into arrear ; 
and when they offered to compound these 
arrears by paying 13s. 4d. in the pound, 
the incumbent peremptorily refused to 
take that sum. These were the circum- 
stances connected with the parish of 
Woollen Grange, and the prayers of the 
other petitions which he held in his hand, 
contained similar averments. The whole 
prayed that some other provision might be 
assigned for the support of the Established 
Church than the present tithe system. The 
petitioners complained that they felt this 
charge a grievous hardship, particularly in 
such parishes where there was neither 
Church, school-house, nor other charitable 
institution supported by a Protestant in- 
cumbent, and where they had their own 
clergy to support which the exactions de- 
manded of them on account of tithes 
rendered them incapable of doing with the 
moderate degree of comfort which their 
station in life and useful offices of the 
Catholic clergy entitled them to expect. 
He entreated the House to recollect that 
there were no manufacturers in Ireland, and 
that land and its produce formed the sole 
support for the population of that country. 
This formed a strong argument that all 
burthens which pressed upon it should be 
reduced as much as possible. 

Mr. Blackney supported the prayer of 
the petitions, and said that Dr. Butler be- 
sides his fourteen parishes, had a very large 
glebe, and an accumulation for thirty-five 
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years, although he was now represented as 
one of those poor-starving clergymen, for 
whose supporta grant was to be made and 
a land-tax levied. In one instance, a poor 
man who had to pay tithes to Dr. Butler, 
amounting to 5/., and whose family were 
nine in number, being himself, his wife, 
and seven children, was obliged to sell his 
only cow, which supplied them with a 
little milk, and to sell all his potatoes, 
which formed their chief food. When he 
afterwards came to petition to receive back 
a little money, he asked for 11. to procure 
a meal, and this was refused. The ulti- 
mate consequence was, that the poor man 
and his family were reduced to beggary, 
and became dependent on the good nature 
of some neighbouring people who supplied 
them with potatoes only. This rev. gen- 
tleman had contrived to live in a luxurious 
manner, he ‘fared sumptuously every 
day.” He did not attend to the miseries 
of the people; he did not deign to hold 
converse with them, except when he wanted 
to force upon them a commutation of 
tithes, threatening to levy on them tithes 
as high as 1/, anacre. These unfortunate 
persons feel, most keenly, their situation, 
which in consequence of the heavy rates 
and tithes which are levied on them, has 
prevented them from paying their own 
clergyman. This Rev. gentleman’s tithes 
were collected by two tithe proctors. One 
of them was a school-master, the other a 
tailor. They never had an acre of land of 
their own, and know nothing of the value 
of it, except what they derived from the 
instructions of Dr. Butler. The Rey, 
gentleman himself, was originally he be- 
lieved, an apothecary, and had no claim to 
be represented as a distressed man. In 
addition to other advantages, he was the 
most successful farmer in the country; he 
had introduced the English mode of farm- 
ing, and derived the greatest possible ad- 
vantage from the adoption of that system, 
possessing an immense farm in a high state 
of cultivation. Yet this rev. gentleman 
was represented as a pauper. He was 
much misinformed if the rev. gentleman 
has not amassed a considerable property ; 
and, therefore, it was extraordinary that 
the House should be told that 35,0007. or 
40,0002. must be raised to pay him and 
others the arrears of tithes due to them. 
He hoped the people were not so simple 
as to allow this claim. 

Mr. Shaw wished, when it was intended 
to attack individuals residing at a distance, 
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that notice should be given of such intention, 
in order that the friends of those individuals 
might be prepared to defend them. As 
the hon. member for Wexford had talked 
of the conduct pursued on one side of the 
question, he (Mr. Shaw) would state, that 
he had seen an information sworn.on Oath, 
which stated, that Walter Blackney, Esq., 
a Magistrate, had, at a meeting in Ireland, 
of the lower orders of the people, addressed 
to them, the following terms: ‘‘ My friends, 
you are bound to fight for yourselves, and 
to use your shillelaghs in defence of your 
own rights, the tithes will be abolished in 
nine or ten months, and as the clergy have 
refused to take half, they shall then get 
nothing at all.” Magistrates had also 
been known to order placards to be issued, 
with the words “* No tithes; no union !” 

Mr. Blackney declared, that the charge 
which had just been made against him by 
the hon. Member was unfounded, and had 
already been proved to be so on the Oaths 
of six persons to which he would add his 
own denial. The words imputed to him 
were a gross exaggeration of the senti- 
ments he uttered at a meeting of his own 
parish. 

Mr. Wyse observed, that of all the men 
in the House, the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin was the last who should 
accuse Others of exciting the people, for 
he had heard of a speech made by the 
hon. and learned Member, which con- 
tained some such words as the following : 
‘“‘ 1f the Government will not attend to our 
Representations, we must take up the 
cause ourselves,” quoting, he believed, the 
celebrated admonition, ‘‘To your tents, 
O Israel.” 

Mr. Shaw rose to give the flattest con- 
tradiction to the statement of the hon. 
member for Tipperary that the forms of 
Parliament would allow. He never used 
the words in the sense ascribed to them 
by the hon. Member. He> had never 
encouraged dissension in the country, and 
he had never made speeches out of doors 
which he would not make in that House. 

Mr. Leader moved that the Petition 
from Woollen Grange be printed. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that seeing the 
Petition replete with personalities, he would 
certainly oppose its being printed, 

Lord Ebrington felt it necessary also to 
protest against the printing the Petition, 

The House divided :-—Ayes 51; Noes 
130 —-Majority 79. 
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List of the Ayrs. 
Anson, Hon. Col. Killeen, Lord 
Berkeley, Captain Lambert, H. 
Blackney, W. Lambert, J. 
Bodkin, J. J. Lennox, Lord G. 
Brabazon, Viscount Macnamara, W. 
Brown, J. Musgrave, Sir Rt. 


O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Farrell, M. 
Paget, T. 

Phillips, Sir R. B. 
Fonsonby, Hon. J. 
Power, Rh. 

Ross H. 


Bunbury, Sir Ii. 
Burke, Sir J. 
Byng, G. 
Colevaft, G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Carew, R. S. 
Cavendish, Lord 
Chapman, M. L. 
Dixon, J. Ruthven, E, 8. 
Doyle, Sir J. M. Sheil, L. 
Duncannon Viscount, Thicknesse, R. 
Gillon, W. D. Walker, C. A. 
Grattan, II. Wallace, T. 
Grattan, J. Warburton, H. 
Hill, Lord A. Westenra, Hon. II. 
Hort, Sir W. White, S. 


Hughes, Colonel Wilbraham, G. 
Hume, J. 

Hunt, J. TELLERS. 
James, W. Leader, N. P. 
Jephson, C. D. O. Wyse, T. 


St. Grorce’s Cnurcn, Dustin.) 
Mr. Shaw, in moving for certain papers 
relating to the building of St. George’s 
Church, Dublin, begged to be permitted 
to remark that, several most respectable 
persons were, by an Act passed in 1806, 
appointed trustees for that purpose, but 
their conduct had been impugned during 
the last Session of Parliament by the right 
hon. member for Waterford, who had 
accused them of extravagance, misapplica- 
tion of the funds, and oppression towards 
the rate-payers. These charges, he 
believed, were wholly unfounded. First, 
as to the charge of extravagance. The 
Church cost 39,000/., and it was erected 
in the richest parish of Dublin. The 
contract was made, and the Estimates 
agreed to before the trustees received their 
powers. As to the charge of misapplica- 
tion, it would be found equally groundless 
for the sum which it was said the Church 
cost, included interest for money borrowed 
to erect it, before the rates mee be got 
in. With respect to the charge of oppres- 
sion, the persons complaining were those 
who were endeavouring to evade the 
payment of their rates. He had no doubt 
he should fully establish these facts, and 
he, therefore, begged leave to move for a 
copy of a circular letter addressed by the 
trustees for the building of the parish 
Church of St. George, in the county of 
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Dublin, to the Committee of the said 
parish, in the month of January, 1813. 
Also, such extracts from the Vestry book 
of the said parish as relate to the applica- 
tion to Parliament for a further sum of 
8,500/. towards the building of the said 
Church in the year 1813. 

Mr. Crampton regretted the Motion 
should have been brought forward in the 
absence of the right hon. member for 
Waterford, who had taken so much 
interest in the subject. He had not 
understood that right hon. Gentleman had 
made any other charge against the trustees 
than that he was of opinion the public 
money had been wastefully expended. 
The allegations of the two parties appeared 
to be directly at variance. He could give 
no decisive opinion on the subject, and 
had no objection to the production of the 
papers. 

Mr. O’Connell trusted the right hon. 
member for Waterford would move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
to examine the papers, and, he had no 
doubt, that the result would prove that 
there had been a gross job in the erection 
of this Church. Independent of the pa- 
rishioners being called upon to pay more 
than was necessary, it must also be re- 
membered that many of them were of a 
different persuasion which much aggra- 
vated the grievance. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, among the 

expenses would be found 800 guineas for 
an organ, and to shew the feeling of the 
Catholics where the clergy did their duty 
he wished to mention, that as the curate 
of the Church, in question, received from 
his rector only 100 guineas a year, the 
parishioners including Catholics, agreed to 
pay him another 100. 
Mr. Shaw said, he could affirm that no 
clergyman could be more respected than 
the rector of St. George’s, and that the 
insinuation intended to be cast against 
him by the hon. Gentleman of not suffi- 
ciently paying his curates was unfounded, 
Motion agreed to. 


Coroners.] Mr. Cripps rose in pur- 
suance of the notice he had given to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate 
the elections of Coroners for counties. 
The expense, the disorder, and the enmity 
occasioned by the elections of Coroners 
were more than those occasioned by the 
elections of Members of Parliament. He 








thought that all these evils arose from the 
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statutes that had -been passed on this 
subject. These statutes, of which there 
was a considerable number, extended .over 
a great many years, the earliest of them 
having been passed so long agoas the 28th 
of Edward 3rd. The number of the voters 
was much too considerable, as the present 
laws placed the standard of qualification 
at a very low point, and enabled many to 
vote who could scarcely be supposed 
capable of judging of the fitness of any 
man for the office. He proposed by this 
Bill that the Magistrates in Sessions 
should be enabled to divide a county into 
as many districts as there were Coroners 
for the county, that the right of electing 
these Coroners should be co-extensive 
with the right of voting for Members for 
the county, let that right be what it might ; 
that each Coroner should reside in the 
district for which he was elected, and that 
the election of a Coroner for a particular 
district should take place in that district 
itself. The hon. Member moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to-carry these objects 
into effect. 

Mr. Littleton seconded the Motion, and 
observed, that the county which he had 
the honour to represent, had lately been 
the scene of a severe contest for the place 
of Coroner, and he knew it to be the wish 
of the Magistrates of that county that 
something of this nature should be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. 

Mr. Hume recommended the hon. 
Member to make his Bill repeal all the 
existing Statutes and then consolidate such 
of their provisions as it was desirable to 
retain. He suggested also, that some 
check ought to be put upon the misconduct 
of Coroners in the discharge of their 
official duties. 

Leave given. 


Division or Counties.j Lord John 
Russell moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to settle the limits and boundaries of coun- 
ties. He should not occupy much of the 
time of the House in stating the nature of 
this Bill, because the discussion at present 
would be useless, as the Reports on which 
the Bill was founded were already on the 
Table, and contained a better explanation 
of what was proposed to be done than he 
could pretend to lay before the House in 
any speech of his. When the former Bill 
for the Reform of the Representation was 
before this House, Commissioners were 
sent to ascertain the boundaries of counties, 
VOL. X. {0 
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with a view to the division of them, and 
to settle the limits of cities and boroughs. 
When that Bill was rejected in the other 
House of Parliament, it was determined 
that these Commissioners should not them- 
selves settle the boundaries, but that use 
should be made of the information which 
they had collected, and that the Govern- 
ment should propose a measure founded 
upon it. The persons employed in this 
task were twenty gentlemen, part of those 
who had been mentioned when the former 
Bill was under discussion, who had not 
only exhibited a high degree of industry 
and zeal, but a degree of ability, which 
proved that no better men could have 
been selected for this very arduous and 
important duty. When a certain number 
of their Reports had been made, they were 
taken into consideration by Government, 
and general rules weregiven tothe Commis- 
sioners, to which they were desired to make 
their Reports conform, The Reports, after 
being made conformable to these rules, were 
submitted by Government to the revision 
of three gentlemen, who were desired to 
arrange them, as far as it was possible, 
into different classes, and to give to each 
borough that particular kind of boundary 
which properly belonged to it, according 
to the class in which it was placed. The 
persons to whom this task had been as- ' 
signed were his hon. friend (Mr. Littleton), 
the member for Staffordshire, Captain 
Beaufort, whose name was well-known 
throughout Europe, and Lieutenant Drum- 
mond. These Gentlemen were also in- 
formed, that it was the opinion of Govern- 
ment, on considering the Reports already 
presented, that, with respect to boroughs 
containing less than 300 10. houses, it 
would be advisable to take in the parish, 
where it did not extend beyond four miles 
from the centre of the town or borough ; 
and that where there were separate parishes, 
it was also thought advisable to take in 
such parishes adjoining on different sides, 
provided they did not extend beyond the 
space of four miles; but in no case to draw 
a line adding to any borough a separate 
town with a separate boundary. Before 
this rule was adopted, different Reports 
were made on different principles, some 
advising that a certain circuit should be 
added to the boroughs; and others point- 
ing out a town, five, six, or seven miles 
distant, which they proposed should be 
joined to a particular borough. It was 
thought advisable to take one of these 
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modes, and not deal with this borough 
by one rule, and with that borough by 
another; and the Government came to 
the conclusion that it would be more satis- 
factory, upon the whole, to the boroughs, to 
have joined with them the country imme- 
diately close upon their own boundaries, 
than to connect them with separate towns, 
between which and themselves it was most 
likely that rivalries and jealousies would 
prevent the existence of any sort of har- 
mony in the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. With respect to boroughs contain- 
ing more than 300 10/1. houses, but not a 
great many more—say between 300 and 
500—a similar course had, toa certain ex- 
tent, been pursued. Less objection was 
felt to adding a part or the whole of the 
parish in the which the borough was 
situated, provided it did not go beyond 
acertain distance, and the ancient bound- 
aries of the borough did not seem to be 
suitable. But in all cases in which the 
boundaries of the old boroughs were ample 
and sufficient, and where there was no part 
of the town adjoining tothe boroughs which 
ought fairly to be added to them, it was 
thought better to take the ancient bound- 
aries, rather than to disturb them for the 
purpose of adding a small number of 
houses. ‘There were certainly some ex- 
ceptions to these rules, for it was impossi- 
ble for the Commissioners not to take into 
consideration the peculiar circumstances of 
each borough, by which they might be 
enabled to judge whether a particular part 
of the adjoining town was, or was not, in- 
timately connected with the industry of the 
borough. All these circumstances were, 
however, fully stated in the Report which 
had been sent in by the three gentlemen to 
whom he had alluded. With respect to 
counties, the object first contemplated was, 
to divide them, if possible, into two por- 
tions of equal extent, as regarded the 
population and the number of voters; but 
it was found, in several instances, that this 
object could not be attained without 
altering the old boundaries of hundreds, 
and other ancient divisions of the coun- 
ties. It was, therefore, thought more 
advisable in many counties to make the 
hundreds, which were usually considered 
the northern hundreds, one division, and 
the southern hundreds another division, 
than to draw an arbitrary line across the 
hundreds, for the purpose of making an 
exact division. At the same time, how- 
ever, the number of persons qualified to 
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serve on Juries would afford some criterion 
to judge between the two separate por- 
tions of the counties. It was impossible to 
ascertain what the exact number of voters 
would be according to the new franchise of 
the Reform Bill ; but that would be equally 
difficult to discover if the old right of vot- 
ing remained undisturbed. The extentand 
population, however, of each division was 
so great, that no fear need be entertained 
of its independence. He should not tres- 
pass further than to say, that having so 
great a task imposed on them as to settle 
the limits of 247 boroughs, and to visit a 
great number of others with the purpose 
of ascertaining their extent with respect to 
their disfranchisement, these gentlemen 
had performed their labour in a manner that 
reflected the highest crediton them, and that 
he believed would be found to entitle them 
to the thanks of Parliament. The Govern- 
ment, at least, felt that it was impossible to 
have been better served. A number of dif- 
ferent persons, selected from various profes- 
sions, had been united in one common 
bond of zeal and attention in the perform- 
ance of a task which they had performed to 
the advantage of the public service, and 
in a mannerworthy of their own reputation. 
There was one thing that had often been 
mentioned in the discussions of the Re- 
form Bili, which was, the question, whether 
certain individuals would gain or lose in 
political power by the settling of these 
limits? That question had either never 
come under the consideration of the Com- 
missioners, or had been utterly disregarded 
by them. They had not considered whe- 
ther a- certain division would add to, or 
diminish the political influence of any indi- 
vidual or party, but whether the place 
under their consideration could form such 
a constituency as the Reform Bill re- 
quired. Having made these observations, 
he should move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to settle and describe the divisions of 
counties, and the limits of cities and bo- 
roughs, in England and Wales, in so far as 
respects the elections of Members to serve 
in Parliament, leaving the House to obtain 
full knowledge of its provisions and objects 
from the papers already on the Table. 

Mr. Goulburn agreed with the noble 
Lord, that this was not the time to go into 
a discussion of the details of this Bill. 
He had no doubt that the Gentleman to 
whom the Government intrusted the pre- 
paring of the report, which formed the 
ground work of it, had acted with the 
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strictest propriety; but, from. the very! endeavour to prevent the continuance of 
nature of their employment, it was obvious | the revolting practice of flogging in the 
that the mode in which they performed | British army. He did not know that this 
their duties was open to animadversion. | species of punishment could be done away 
He trusted, therefore, that they would not | with when the troops were on foreign 
suppose that those who took part in the | service in time of war; but, it was too 
discussion on this measure, or who thought | much that such a practice should be con- 


Punishments. 











it their duty tocomment upon the manner Accounts were 
in which the work had been performed, | 
intended to impute to them that they had | 
been actuated by improper motives. He | 
had no doubt those Gentlemen had been | 
anxious to act with the utmost impartiality, 
and with an entire absence of party 
feelings. He thought it due to say so 
much with regard to these Gentlemen, 
and, at the same time, to claim for those 
who might doubt the accuracy of their 
report, the credit that, in the observations 
which would be made, nothing like per- 
sonal considerations might be taken into 
account. 

Sir Edward Sugden trusted, that ample 
time would be allowed for the considera- 
tion of this Bill, as it wasa measure of the 
utmost importance. He would take that 
opportunity of suggesting that steps should 
be taken to secure a knowledge of the 
present boundaries. The House must be 
aware that some of the most important 
causes that come into a court of justice, 
related to the boundaries of cities and 
boroughs, and, therefore, it was of conse- 
quence that some record of these boroughs 
should be preserved. 

Leave given, and Bill brought in. 


Miuirary PunisnMents.] Mr. Hunt 
rose to move for the production of some 
Returns relative to the number of Military 
Punishments inflicted during the last year. 
He had mentioned the subject last night 
to the new Secretary at War, who, he re- 
gretted to find, was not in his place. He, 
in the first instance, wished to have the 
return confined to the regiments of guards, 
but that right hon. Gentleman said, such a 
return would appearinvidious, and therefore 
at hissuggestion, he proposed to extend the 
returns to all the regiments in the service. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that he 
had no objection to produce the papers, 
but he wished the matter to be discussed 
in the House. If there should be any 


opposition to his Motion, which he did 
not anticipate, he trusted that those hon. 
Members who were opposed to the inflic- 
tion of punishment on the slaves in the 
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West Indies would come forward and 





continually published in the newspapers 
of the infliction of this degrading punish- 
ment, and, within the last few days, there 
was an account of the flogging of three 
soldiers of the Scotch Fusileer Guards. 
The statement he alluded to appeared in 
a respectable Sunday paper, and it af- 
firmed that one of the men, namely, John 
Hill, was cut on the back until the blood 
ran down into his shoes, and he was taken 
to the hospital in the most lamentable 
condition. He recollected reading a 
speech made, relative to the flogging of 
soldiers, by the right hon, Baronet the 
Secretary at War, in which he alluded 
to such punishments as a disgrace to the 
country. The right hon, Baronet stated, 
that several of the inhabitants of Bird- 
cage Walk had been compelled to leave 
their houses in consequence of the flog- 
ging of the soldiers, and that the drums 
were beaten to drown the cries of the 
soldiers He regretted that the hon. Baronet 
was not present to support his Motion, but 
he did hope the right hon. Baronet would 
use his endeavours to put a stop to the 
system complained of. He was happy to 
learn, that no flogging could now be 
inflicted, except by the sentence of a 
Court-martial. They heard, however, of 
men being sentenced to receive 500 lashes, 
which was a greater punishment than a 
man could bear. He understood, there- 
fore, when it was inflicted, that a surgeon 
stood by, and when he saw the man was 
sinking, he directed the executioner to stop. 
A case was stated in the newspapers, 
a few days ago, of a man having received 
200 lashes, who fainted, and was conveyed 
to the hospital. He knew a great many 
military officers, who stated, that punish- 
ment of this sort was quite unnecessary in 
the army, and that it might safely be put 
an end to. He trusted, therefore, that 
the present liberal Government would put 
a stop to this most inhuman custom, ‘and 
as a first step to which, they would grant 
him the papers he now moved for. His 
Motion was, “ that there be laid before this 
House a return of the number of Courts- 
martial held upon private soldiers of 
P2 
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the army in Great Britain and Ireland, 
between the Ist day of January, 1831, 
and the Ist day of January, 1832, stating 
the several charges upon which each 
individual was tried, and the sentences 
passed ; specifying the number of lashes 
of the cat-o’-nine tails which each person 
has actually endured. 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. He 
had repeatedly attempted to get a return of 
this nature, but hitherto without success. 
He hoped that it would have the effect 
which the hon. Member anticipated, and 
would lead to the putting a stop to a 
practice which was disgraceful to the 
country. He knew nothing that tended 
to sink a man so much in his own estima- 
tion, and was such a moral degradation, 
as military flogging. Flogging had been 
already advantageously abolished in seve- 
ral regiments; and he had no doubt that 
the service could be carried on fully as 
well without it. 

Lord Althorp was extremely sorry that 
his right hon. friend, the Seretary at War, 
was not in his place. He had been pre- 
sent in the course of the evening, but pro- 
bably, not anticipating that the Motion 
of the hon. Member would come on so 
early, had left the House for a short time. 
He must be permitted to say for himself, 
that he regretted as much as any man the 
infliction of corporal punishment; but he 
was afraid that it was impossible for the 
Government to consent, whatever dis- 
pleasure the declaration might excite, to 
its total abolition in the army. Hehad lately 
had many communications from military 
men on the subject, and they agreed on 
that point; but, at the same time, he was 
happy to say, that the practice of flogging 
was much diminished, although it was 
found impossible in all cases, to substitute 
for it a more efficient punishment, and 
one which would tend more to prevent 
the commission of offences. With respect 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for pa- 
pers, he could only say, it was one which 
the House had never acceded to in former 
years, and as there was nothing at the 
present time which demanded peculiar at- 
tention, nor, as the hon. Member had 
admitted, any extraordinary grounds for 
his Motion, he must resist it. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that, with a Secre- 
tary at War pledged by many speeches 
and declarations, in and out of the House, 
to a reformation of this abuse in the army, 
and under a liberal and reforming Admi- 
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nistration, he certainly had not expected 
any opposition to his Motion. The noble 
Lord said, that the punishments had di- 
minished—why, then, did he refuse the 
papers which would satisfy the public that 
it wasso? He did not wish to accuse the 
noble Lord of inconsistency, or to make 
any offensive allusion to the former votes 
and motions of the noble Lord; but this he 
would say, that when Gentlemen went 
from one side of the House to the other, 
they changed their opinions; and after 
advocating measures when out of office 
they would not support them when they 
obtained power. 

Mr. Jephson was surprised that the 
noble Lord should object to the Motion 
when he must know, if he had the dimi- 
nution of military punishment at heart, 
that nothing would be so effectual a check 
upon that system as the publicity of the 
sentences which ordered the infliction. 

Mr. Shezl said, that if the abolition of 
the punishment of flogging was the ques- 
tion at issue, he could understand the 
noble Lord’s objection: but when the 
Motion was merely for the production 
of papers, in order to ascertain if the prac- 
tice was diminishing, he felt called on to 
support it. 

The House divided on the Motion: 
Ayes 28; Noes 61—Majority 33. 


List of the Nors. 
Johnston, A. 


Punishments. 


Adams, C. 





Agnew, Sir A. 
Althorp, Lord 
Antrobus, G. C. 
Bankes, W. 
Baring, Sir T. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bouverie, Hon. D. 
Byng, Sir G. 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, J. 
Carew, R. 8S. 
Clinton, F. 

Clive, Hon. R. 
Creevey, T. 
Currie, J. 
Denman, Sir T. 
Doyle, Sir M. 
Drake, T. T. 
Drake, W. T. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Estcourt, T. B. 
Gilbert, D. 


Goulburn, Rt. Hon. FH. 
Graham,Rt.Hon.SirJ. 


Grant, Sir C. 
Horne, Sir W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. 


Johnstone, J. J. H. 
Jones, T. 

Lamb, Hon. G. 
Lefevre, C. F. 
Lester, R. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Mangles, J. 
Mackenzie, J. 
Murray, Sir G. 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
Penleaze, S. 
Poyntz, S. 

Paget, Sir C. 
Pendarves, E, W. 
Petit, L. H. 

Pusey, P. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Col. F. 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Smith, S. 

Stanley, Rt.Hn.E.G.S, 
Stephenson, H. F. 
Schonswar, G. 
Townshend, Hon. H. 
Truby, C. H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Watson, Hon, R. 
Wetherell, Sir C,. 
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Williams, Sir J. H. TELLERS. 
Williams, W. A. Baring, F. 


Bernal, R. 
List of the Aygs. 


Wrottesley, Sir J. 


Blake, Sir F. Mullins F. 
Briscoe, J. I. Paget, T. 
Dixon, J. Sanford, A. 
Evans, W. Sheil, L. 


Ewart, W. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Gisborne, T. 
Godson, R. 
Hawkins, J. H. 


Strutt, E. 

Stuart, Lord D. 
Stewart, C. 
Venables, Alderman 
Walker, C. A. 


Heywood, B. Wason, R. 
James, W. Wood, Alderman 
Jephson, C. D. O. Yorke, J. 

Jones, J. TELLERS. 
Lambert, H. Hume, J. 
Leader, N. P. Hunt, H. 


ParLraAMENTARY RerormM— BILL For 
ENGLAND —CoMMITTEE— THIRTEENTH 
Day.] On the Motion of Lord Althorp, 
the House resolved itself into a Committee 
on the Reform of Parliament (England) 

ill. 

The Chairman having read Clause 69, 

Lord Althorp moved the introduction of 
certain words, declaring, that the expense 
of polling booths for elections in counties 
should not exceed 402. each, and the ex- 
pense of polling booths for cities and bo- 
roughs should not exceed 25/. each. 

Amendment agreed to. And clause 
agreed to. 

Clauses 70, 71, and 72, were severally 
read, and agreed to. 

Clause 73 being read, which enacts 
that all laws, statutes, and usages, now 
in force respecting elections should be and 
remain in full force, except so far as they 
are altered or repealed by the present 
Act, 

Mr. Godson thought it would be better 
to postpone the passing of the clause, as 
it would leave the old and new election 
laws in concurrent operation, and thus 
prove the source of endless legal contro- 
versies. He was of opinion, that, in fram- 
ing this part of the Bill, the laws on the 
subject already in existence, and the 
customs of boroughs, should be carefully 
considered, for if they clashed, they might, 
in many instances, cause great inconveni- 
ence. 

The Attorney General could not con- 
ceive that his learned friend was serious 
in expressing his opinion, nor could he 
imagine what purpose would be served by 
entering into a discussion of all existing 
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election laws, and how all the boroughs of 
England would be affected by the Bill. 
If such were to be the preliminary pro- 
ceedings, the measure would never be 
carried. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, it was impos- 
sible to ascertain what was to be the law of 
elections out of the Act of Parliament now 
before the House. Had the proper course 
been taken, all the existing election laws 
would have been condensed in a single 
statute, so as to have dove-tailed in with the 
Bill. The state of uncertainty would 
cause, in many instances, considerable ex- 
pense and inconvenience, which, he was 
satisfied, the promoters of the Bill would 
find to their cost. 

Lord Althorp would not undertake to 
say, that the Bill had been compared with 
the existing election laws, but it was 
drawn up by a Gentleman of great experi- 
ence in that department of legal informa- 
tion. 

Sir Charles Wetherell maintained, that 
the clause was sheer nonsense; it did not 
declare what was to remain, nor what was 
to be abrogated. The uncertainty would 
create expense in the administration of the 
law, and candidates would frequently have 
to petition that House, in order to ascer- 
tain what was left of the old law and 
usages. 

The Attorney General said, the clause 
was introduced in conformity with the 
established custom, which was, to declare 
that, when no alteration was specifically 
made, the old law and customs prevailed. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde thought, that the 
clause would have escaped censure. The 
law consisted partly of statute law, and 
partly of usage ; and it had been usual, in 
making alterations of the law, to introduce 
into the Act making these alterations a de- 
claration of their limit. In the 6th George 
4th, called the Bankrupt Act, which had 
been particularly eulogized by the Earl of 
Eldon, there was a section similar to this, 
declaring that all usages and laws relating 
tobankrupts’ estates should remain in force, 
except they were specifically altered by 
such Act. He concurred in the observa- 
tion of the hon. and learned member for 
St. Mawe’s, that it would be convenient to 
have all the election laws brought into one 
Statute, but that was a matter of conveni- 
ence independent of this Act of Parlia- 
ment. It was not proposed to collect the 
several Acts of Parliament which regulate 
elections; neither was it pretended to alter 
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the course of electionsin existing boroughs; 
nor was it proposed, specifically, to enact 
the continuance of those general usages 
which prevail in all elections. The clause 
provided, that all local usages should con- 
tinue to prevail in the boroughs where they 
exist, and that election usages, which are 
universal shall apply to all those places 
which are to return Members under this 
Act. Thecase of St. Giles’s had been re- 
ferred to, and it had been asked, how this 
clause would apply to an election there ? 
Why, the Sheriff would proceed, in such 
cases, to the election, observing all the 
Statute laws, and also the usual forms 
which prevail at elections. If an indi- 
vidual objected to any of these forms or 
observances, according to the Statute, he 
would have to point out, in this Act, the 
clause which altered it, or with which it 
was inconsistent. As to the inquiry into 
the usages of each particular borough, in 
order to ascertain whether the Legislature 
should or should not repeal them, it would 
be interminable and useless. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the 74th Clause being put from the 
Chair, which imposes a penalty, not ex- 


ceeding 500/., upon any Overseer, Parish- 
officer, or Barrister, transgressing the pro- 
visions of this Bill, 

Mr. James L. Knight said, that the 
penalty ought to be more accurately 


defined than it was in this clause. As 
the Bill stood at present, a Barrister was 
liable to a three-fold punishment. First 
of all, he might be indicted for misde- 
meanour, as disobedience to an Act of 
Parliament was in itself a misdemeanour ; 
next, he was liable to an action for a 
penalty of 500/., at the suit of any beggar 
who chose to bring such action; and 
thirdly, he was liable to an action for 
damages at the suit of any party who was 
injured by his misconduct. 

Sir Charles Wetherell agreed with his 
hon. and learned friend, that a Barrister 
might reap a harvest of actions from the 
effects of this clause, for every man, whe- 
ther he lost a vote or not by his decision, 
might bring an action torecover the penalty 
on account of alleged damages done to an- 
other by the deprivation of his civil rights. 
The only parties who could suffer wrong 
from his decision would be, either the can- 
didate or the voter, and to these parties 
oo the remedy to be limited. But he 
had another objection to the clause. He 
feared that party acrimony would intrude 
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into the Courts of Justice through its opera- 
tion, and the power given to a Jury to 
inflict a fine would serve as a premium to 
create political contests in such places. 
The Barristers, by the clause, were to 
exercise the powers of Judges, without 
the protection that ought to be given them 
in that character; on that ground he held 
it to be degrading to the Bar, and would 
resist it to the uttermost. 

The Attorney General observed, that 
the hon. and learned Member laboured 
under a mistake when he expressed his 
opinion that the Judges were not liable 
to actions at the suit of an individual 
aggrieved by their decisions, because the 
hon. and learned Gentleman could not 
have forgotten the fact, that the Judges 
were liable to actions in cases where they 
refused to grant a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
or to sign a bill of exceptions properly and 
legitimately tendered to them. Could it 
be contended, then, that the Barristers to 
be appointed to act judicially under the Bill 
would be degraded by being held, under 
the clause now before the House, amen- 
able to the law, in case they were proved 
wilfully to have contravened those very pro- 
visions in the law to execute which the Act 
intrusted them? As to the objections of 
the hon. and learned Member that the 
fine to be levied rested on the decision 
of the Jury, that was done to enable them 
to apportion the damages according to 
their opinion of the enormity of the 
offence, and he saw no reason why Juries 
should be prejudiced in these cases more 
than in any other. He would allow that in- 
formers might bring actions, but they could 
not follow them up, nor convict the Barris- 
ter without entering into a conspiracy for 
that purpose, which was not very likely to 
be the case. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, the clause, as 
it stood, was intended to guard against 
corruption, which it did not. He was 
chagrined to see a clause like the present 
introduced, which cast a stigma upon the 
entire Bar of the country—a country in 
which the administrators of the law—the 
Judges—formed the purest body of men 
in the civilized world. Before the House 
gave its consent to the present clause, it 
ought to pause, for, by consenting, it would 
introduce into the Bill a precautionary 
enactment, by which the integrity and 
character of the Judges of the land were 
called into question. He felt distinctly 
opposed to affix any penalty upon a Judge 
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acting judicially, and he thought it was too 
much to apply this clause with all its 
powers to those inexperienced Barristers 
(for such he would call them) who would 
necessarily be employed, and who were 
young in the profession, and, of course, not 
good lawyers: it was a clause which put 
it in the power of any pauper to sue these 
gentlemen for penalties. The clause was 
a species of trap to the junior members of 
the profession, under which they would be 
made liable to actions for the non-observ- 
ance of the slightest—nay, most incon- 
siderable—point in the duties intrusted to 
them in the Bill. It was impossible, that 
during the warmth of an election, ‘the 
Barrister could please all parties, and this 
was very effectually opening the door for 
the disappointed parties to express their 
indignation. 

Lord Althorp said, in consequence of 
the objections which had been offered, he 
was disposed to agree to the introduction 
of an Amendment into the clause by which 
the Judge should have the power to stay 
the trial, should an action be brought 
against the Barristers, by any party save 
those who might feel themselves aggrieved 
by his determination or decision. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was opposed most 
strongly to power being given to a Jury 
to assess damages or award penalties 
against the Barristers under this Bill. Hi- 
therto it had been held, that the duty of a 
Jury on an indictment was to determine 
the question of guilt or innocence, the 
power of awarding punishment being left 
to the Judge. He was aware that an 
action might be brought against a Sheriff, 
and that he might be subjected to double 
costs and damages, but that was a civil 
action, and, therefore, was wholly different 
in character from allowing Juries to assess 
the amount of a penalty payable to the 
Crown. The Judges on circuit had the 
power of appointing the Barristers, and to 
those Judges ought to be reserved the 
power to assess or award penalties for 
wilful misconduct in the discharge of their 
duties. 

Mr, O’Connell supported the clause as 
one of the most useful! accessions to the 
Bill. The clause did not authorize punish- 
ment for a mistaken administration, but 
for a wilful contravention of the law. The 
clause was as valuable in form as it was in 
substance, and avoided the many technical 
objections which could be raised, as every 
hon. and learned Member was aware, to 
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actions on the case which frequently led 
to a nonsuit ; instead of which, the clause 
made the action simply one for a debt, and 
the Jury was the proper tribunal to assess the 
damages. From the frequent experience 
he had himself had in Ireland at elections 
he was induced to hope the Government 
would adhere to the clause as it stood, 
which would be some control over the 
conduct of Assistant Barristers and Asses- 
sors at elections. 

Mr. Burge said, that in all cases it was 
a principle of English law that to the Jury 
was assigned the duty of deciding on the 
guilt of the party brought before them, and 
for the Judge to fix the amount of the 
penalty to which their verdict rendered 
him liable. 

Lord John Russell said, one penalty or 
action would not be sufficient to reach the 
various faults which might be committed 
by the Barrister. It was quite obvious 
that responsibility should rest somewhere, 
and this clause, giving a power to the 
Jurors to inforce the fine, was necessary, 
as, in_a previous clause, the appointment 
of the Barristers was vested wholly in the 
Judges. He should not, however, have 
any objection to introduce words to pre- 
vent any other parties but those actually 
aggrieved recovering the penalties. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the words 
he would propose to introduce were, 
“ Provided that no action shall be 
brought by any person except by a can- 
didate or an elector, or a person claiming 
to be an elector, and having an interest in 
respect of such action.” ‘This would ex. 
clude all common informers, and persons 
having no interest in the matter. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought, the voter 
should be left to bring his action for 
damages, instead of a definite penalty 
being affixed, and, in this case, it was also 
much too largea sum. No act that could 
be committed under the clause deserved so 
heavy a penalty, and yet the Barvister 
might be liable to it at the suit of every 
voter. 

Mr. John Campbell justified the limita- 
tion placed to the power of Juries, and 
also the giving them power to impose a pe- 
nalty at discretion between 5d. and 5007. 
for the benefit of the party aggrieved. The 
grievance might be caused by party feel- 
ings, and by mere inadvertence. 

The Attorney General thought the pe- 
cuniary damage and the wrong together, 
ought to form the estimate of the sum tg 
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be given, and it should be left open to the 
Jury to decide both on’ the pecuniary 
damage and the spirit in which it was in- 
flicted. 

The Amendment agreed to. 

Sir Charles Wetherell then moved the 
addition of a proviso, that parties who 
were, at common law, entitled should not 
be deprived of their right to recover under 
this Act in cases of false returns, or other 
grievance recognized by common law. 
Unless some such provision was intro- 
duced, the responsibility of the Sheriff 
would be diminished. 

Lord Althorp said, he had no objection 
to the Amendment or proviso, if it were 
considered by legal gentlemen necessary 
to preserve these rights, as established by 
common law. 

The proviso was agreed to. 

The blank imposing the penalty was 
then filled up with 500/. 

On the question, ‘‘ That this clause as 
amended stand part of the Bill,” 

Sir Edward Sugden said, he must enter 
his decided protest against it. He did 
hope that the Committee would have 
paused in their career before they passed 
such a penal clause, which, he considered, 
would cast a stigma upon the profession 
to which he had the honour to belong. 

Clause agreed to. 

The 75th, 76th, and 77th Clauses, were 
struck out as unnecessary. 

On the 78th Clause being read, which 
enacts that all writs, mandates, precepts, 
instruments, proceedings, and notices, shall 
be framed and expressed in such manner 
and form as may be necessary for carry- 
ing the provisions of this Act into effect, 
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Amendment negatived. 

Sir Edward Sugden observed, that, in 
the majority of cases like the present, it 
appeared that all argument was com- 
pletely thrown away, if hon. Members who 
had absented themselves from the discus- 
sion rushed into the House to be present 
at the division, on a question they had not 
heard debated, just as if they were pre- 
pared to vote any way with his Majesty’s 
Ministers. [‘‘xo, no /”] He should like 
to ask that hon. Member who cried “‘ No!” 
where he had been during the debate? It 
was right that persons out of doors should 
see how this question was carried on here. 
He strongly deprecated the practice, on 
such an important question as this, of 
Members rushing into the House to divide, 
not one of whom had heard the debate. 
He thought hon. Members should at least 
have the decency to listen to thearguments 
by which they were predetermined not to 
be convinced. It appeared, however, that 
they considered themselves not bound to 
hear, but at liberty to vote. 

Sir John Hobhouse was at a loss to un- 
derstand the cause of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s warmth. . There had been, 
if not a very full, a very respectable 
audience, during the discussion of the 
clause; and great attention had been paid 
to the observations which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had made respecting 
it. What was most surprising in the case 
was, that the censure of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman fell on Members who 
were distinguished by their habits of re- 
gular attendance. There was the hon. 
member for Taunton—no Member of the 
Opposition side of the House was more 





Sir Charles Wetherell moved, as an 
Amendment, the substitution of the fol- | 
lowing :—‘* That all writs, precepts, and | 
other instruments, shall be made out in the | 
manner and form prescribed by law.” 

The Attorney General asked, why this 
alteration was necessary? It might be 
requisite to change the form of an instru- 
ment under this Act. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, he must sup- 
port the Amendment, which he thought 
an improvement in the clause, but he 
should prefer that the clause itsclf should | 
be omitted altogether. 

The Solicitor General said, the clause | 
was a material part of the Bill, as directing * 
the mode of carrying into effect the various 
alterations that had been made in the Bill , 
in the return of Members, | 





‘learned Member’s exhortation. 
‘the right hon. member for Tamworth to 
_be charged with inattention to this im- 


steady in his adherence to their benches ; 
and yet that hon. Gentleman had entered 
only about five minutes before the hon. and 
And was 


portant discussion, because he was not 
present when the question was put from 
_the Chair? Those hon. Members, how- 
ever, who were not present, would scarcely 
need to apologize to their constituents for 
their absence. For he could assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that there 
were many persons in the country who 
believed that the discussions which were 
got up on the measure under the consi- 
deration of the House had no very fair 
, object. Were Gentlemen to be charged 
| with habitual disregard of the debates of 
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the House, and inattention to the learned 
Gentleman, because they did not happen 
to be present at a particular moment? 
Certainly not; and, indeed, they who were 
not present had, in his opinion, a good 
excuse, both before the House and the 
country, for their absence. There were 
certain Gentlemen who, in the progress of 
this Bill, had recourse to a great deal of 
what might be called unimportant discus- 
sion, obviously for no other purpose but 
to retard its progress. One hour anda 
half had already been occupied in lis- 
tening (with a silence which must have 
been highly flattering) to the arguments 
of the learned Gentlemen. How did the 
learned Gentleman know that the crowd 
did not come to hear him? for, at the mo- 
ment he rose, those Gentlemen did enter 
the House. What he (Sir J. Hobhouse) 
especially protested against, however, was, 
that it should go forth to the country that 
what had just occurred was a novel prac- 
tice in that House; that it was only on 
this occasion that the appearance of pro- 
ceeding to a division had occasioned a 
crowd of Members to enter the House. 
Unfortunately—if it could be called un- 
fortunately—such had been the practice 
of Parliament ever since he had known it. 
The numbers were always mustered just 
previous to a division. If ever there was 
a question upon which Members could be 
excused for having made up their minds, 
it was a great question like the present. 
In vain did the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man and his friends appeal to the country 
on the question of Parliamentary Reform. 
On that question the country had com- 
pletely made up its mind. He did not 
mean to deny that those who were hostile 
to the Bill were conscientious in their op- 
position; but he maintained that their 
opposition was in vain. The country well 
knew that, in such circumstances, the great 
majority of the House must give some 
credit to his Majesty’s Government, and 
to the authors and supporters of the Bill; 
and the country must also feel, that when 
an hour and a half had been expended in 
the discussion of clauses acknowledged 
to be not very important, it was rather too 
much to hook upon so unimportant a ques- 
tion a charge against the majority of that 
House, for that which had long been a 
practice ; and which, if ever excusable, 
was so in the present instance. 

Sir Charles Wetherell observed, that 
the right hon. Secretary at War, in his 
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first appearance in that character, had 
thought proper to read a lecture to the 
Opposition side of the House. The right 
hon. Baronet had told them, that they did 
not know what they were about. The 
appearance of the right hon. Baronet just 
now was fortunate for his party; but how 
did it happen that the right hon. Baronet 
was absent when the question respecting 
flogging the army was underconsideration ? 
Sutor ad crepidam. Let the Secretary at 
War deal with military matters. Let those 
who were dealing with a great constitu- 
tional question be supposed to know what 
they were doing. The right hon. Baronet 
said, that they had been wasting the last 
hour and a half in discussion.—[Sir. J. 
Hobhouse, denied that he had used the 
word ‘ wasting.”]—Well, then, the right 
hon. Baronet had insinuated—no man was 
more classical or more correct in his lan- 
guage than the right hon. Baronet—the 
right hon. Baronet had insinuated that he 
(Sir C. Wetherell), and those who thought 
with him, had unprofitably employed the 
last hour and a half. The question under 
discussion was, whether, by this remodel- 
ling Bill, there should be a remodelled 
Parliament, which should no longer be the 
King’s Parliament, but the Parliament of 
any party who chose to issue the writs? 
His party were endeavouring to preserve 
the Parliament as the King’s Parliament, 
and not as a Parliament by an Act of the 
Legislature merely; or, in other words, 
the Parliament should be part and parcel 
of the Constitution of this realm, and not 
a Parliament made and created by the 
House of Commons. That was the im- 
portant principle which had appeared to 
him to be involved in this clause, and the 
object of his argument was, to mark that 
principle, by providing that the form and 
mode of the new election should corre- 
spond entirely with the form and mode of 
the old elections. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, the country had made up 
its mind: be it so—that the country 
would have the Bill: be that so;—that 
the country were agreed upon a large 
measure of Reform: be thatso. He did 
not dispute the right hon. Gentleman’s 
premises; but still that was no reason 
why the machinery of the Bill should not 
be as perfect as possible. There never 
was, in the whole history of the discussion 
of this Reform Bill, a period more inop- 
portune, a time worse chosen, an oppor- 
tunity less auspicious, than the present for 
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the right hon. Gentleman to give the 
House a lecture; for it was only that 
night that an amendment from the Oppo- 
sition side of the House had been admitted 
by the noble Lord opposite, who said, 
“undoubtedly the clause has gone too 
far, and we will adopt the proposed Amend- 
ment.” Was that hour and a half un- 
profitably employed, then? The noble 
Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, and 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, were both persuaded that the 
clause, in its original shape, might be 
carried to an improper length, and, there- 
fore, they adopted the Amendment. Did 
the Secretary at War mean to apply his 
sarcasm to this clause? If he did, his 
right hon. and noble colleagues were great 
sharers in that sarcasm—it applied, in- 
deed, to them; for the Amendment pro- 
posed was adopted by them, not as a light 
and superficial one, but as one which was 
in every way proper to be adopted. It 
was under these circumstances that the 
Secretary at War came amongst them. 
No doubt he would give his Majesty’s 
Ministers his able assistance : they want- 
ed persons of his ability to assist them in 
many parts of this Bill; they stood in 
need of persons capable of giving explan- 
ations upon its various clauses; and he 
(Sir Charles Wetherell), therefore, looked 
forward to the effective co-operation of 
their right hon. colleague, the Secretary 
at War. However, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given the Opposition a bitter 
flogging, he would not call it a military 
flogging, but certainly the right hon. 
Secretary had exercised his cat-o’-nine- 
tails in a manner quite uncalled for. 

Sir John Hobhouse had not meant to 
make an attack upon any one; in- 
deed the discussion did not originate with 
him. The hon. and learned member for 
St. Mawe’s thought fit to attack those 
Gentlemen who were absent, when he was 
addressing the House, and he (Sir John 
Hobhouse) merely observed, that the right 
hon. member for Tamworth was also ab- 
sent, and was, therefore, equally subject to 
the lecture which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had thought fit‘to give. The 
hon. Gentleman almost charged those who 
had voted, and had not listened to his 
speech, with having been guilty of trea- 
son against the people; whilst he only 
stated, that the House and the country 
had made up their minds to have the Bill, 
and were not to be driven from it by a 
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speech of the hon. Gentleman. This he 
was justified in saying in vindication of 
those who voted, but who had not heard 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman. He 
was not in the habit of making personal 
attacks. With respect to his absence, in 
the early part of the evening, an apology 
was due to the House, and also to his 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He had been present all the 
early part of the evening, and he went 
away for about three quarters of an hour, 
not anticipating that the question relative 
to military flogging would have come on 
at so early an hour. It was not altoge- 
ther fair in the hon. member for Preston 
to make an attack on him during his ab- 
sence. On the abstract question he had 
not changed his opinion, and he enter- 
tained as strong objections to the practice 
of flogging in the army now, he was in 
office, as when out of office. Whether in 
office or not, his opinions were not likely 
to change. If he had been present, he 
certainly should have adopted the course 
pursued by his noble friend. The grounds 
of opposition to the Motion of the hon. 
Member had no reference to the abstract 
question, but only alluded to the particular 
question he brought forward as to returns, 
The hon. Member stated no good reasons 
for furnishing these returns, and, therefore, 
in conformity with the previous practice 
of this House, they were refused. He 
should regret having said anything calcu- 
lated to give pain to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, but he had as good a hearing 
as most Members had had during the dis- 
cussions in the Committee; and the obser- 
vations he made in consequence of a few 
Members appearing in the Gallery imme- 
diately before the call for a division, were 
more severe than the circumstances of the 
case warranted. 

Sir Edward Sugden should be extremely 
sorry if he had exhibited any symptoms of 
anger at hon. Gentlemen voting without 
having heard his speech. He had no 
feeling of the sort. He had no reason to 
complain of a want of attention on the 
part ofthe House ; on thecontrary, he had to 
thank hon. Gentlemen for the attention 
with which they had listened to him that 
night, as on former occasions. A sense 
of duty influenced him in making the 
observations respecting the clause. He 
did not offer opposition merely with a view 
to delay the Bill. 

Mr, Hunt very much regretted that the 











right hon. Secretary at War was absent 
when he brought forward his Motion, as, 
perhaps, he would have given some satis- 
factory reasons for withholding the in- 
formation he had applied for: certainly, 
the noble Lord stated no grounds for op- 
posing his Motion. He did not accuse 
the right hon. Gentleman of intentionally 
being absent, but regretted that he was 
not present. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that the hon. and learned member 
for St. Mawe’s was tolerably well heard: 
now, although, he had good ears, and was 
sitting close to him, he could hardly hear 
a word that he said during the whole of 
his speech. But when the Chairman put 
the question, and desired strangers to 
withdraw for the division, he heard a great 
noise; and on looking round he was sur- 
prised to perceive that it was occasioned 
by the influx of a great number of Mem- 
bers, who were rushing into the division. 
He had been unable to hear the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and, 
therefore, had refused to vote. 

Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 
79, which confirms the privileges of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Clause 80 read. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn begged to ask the 
noble Lord, whether the expense of postage 
was to be paid by the Overseer or the 
parish, if by the former, he might refuse 
to take in the letters, and, by such means, 
many persons might lose their votes. And 
again, how was it to be proved that letters 
claiming the franchise had been duly for- 
warded, or received ? a man might declare 
that he had given notice through the post, 
and the Overseer might deny receiving the 
letter. 

Lord Althorp said, in reply to his right 
hon. friend, that the expense of postage 
was included in the general expenses, 
and was chargeable to the parish, the post, 
was considered, in other respects, as con- 
veying a legal notice. There were very 
few instances of the miscarriage of letters. 

Clause agreed to. 

The House resumed. Committee to sit 
again. 


CnuoLtErRA Morsus—Measures OF 
PrecauTIOoN—ScorLanD.] The House 
in Committee on this Bill. 

An Amendment was proposed in the 
second clause, to the effect that the Privy 
Council might appoint certain persons to 
act as deputies under the Act. 
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Mr. James E. Gordon thought, that con- 
siderable caution should be exercised as 
to giving authority to persons to act under 
this Bill; be begged to suggest, that the 
appointment should be confined to the 
known authorities of the respective places. 

The Lord Advocate said, it would be 
impossible to confine the appointments to 
such persons, as the numbers were too 
limited to allow them to act with energy ; 
but the nominations should consist of per- 
sons of all parties, who were most likely to 
act with effect. 

Clause agreed to. 

On reading the preamble of the Bill, it 
was proposed to insert the words, ‘‘ whereas 
it has pleased Almighty God to visit these 
kingdoms,” &c. 

Mr. Hume said, he could not help ob- 
jecting to the insertion of these words, as 
uncalled for by any particular feature of 
the present Bill. He thought it was all 
cant, humbug, and hypocrisy. 

Sir Robert Inglis was happy to find 
that the words relating to the ‘ interposi- 
tion of Providence,” which had been 
omitted in the English, had been inserted 
in the present Bill. It was to be deeply 
lamented, that, in a Christian country, any 
hon. Member of that House should have 
given utterance to the expression of the 
hon. member for Middlesex — namely, 
that the reference to Providence was a 
‘““ humbug.” 

Mr. Hume, in answer to the right hon. 
Baronet, had only to say, that so far from 
retracting the words, he regretted that the 
hon. Baronet did not, inaddition to the word 
‘“‘ humbug,” quote also his opinion that the 
whole thing was mere cant and hypocrisy. 
He repeated, that the whole of this 
particular reference to Providence, in 
the present instance, was mere cant 
and hypocrisy; and had, moreover, to 
assure the hon. Baronet, that he consi- 
dered the conduct of those who had 
evinced so much zeal with respect to the 
present phraseology, as like that of the 
Pharisees in Scripture, who were pro- 
verbial for their ostentatious sanctity, and 
the display of their religious tencts. Why, 
the emperor Alexander, after butchering 
the Poles, made use of the same language. 
There were many people who made the 
shew of sanctity the stalking horse to in- 
justice, and, if he had no other reason, he 
should protest against using those words 
on this occasion. 

Mr. Gillon was astonished at the warmth 





















displayed by the hon. member for the 
University of Oxford, and he thought the 
Scotch Members had some reason to com- 
plain that these words were introduced into 
the Scotch Bill, after being rejected from 
the English Bill. 

Lord Althorp objected last night to a 
division taking place on the subject, but 
he had no objection to the insertion of the 
words. 

Colonel Lindsay highly approved of the 
introduction of the words, as he looked 
upon the malady as an “ interposition of 
_ Providence.” It was but rarely that he 
agreed with the noble Lord, and he had, 
therefore, great pleasure in doing it on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Hunt could not, for the soul of him, 
see on what ground the Scotch should 
monopolize Providence to the exclusion of 
the English, and, therefore, knew not why 
the words should be introduced into the 
Scotch Bill, and not into the English one. 
He hoped that the Lord Advocate would 
withdraw them. 

Sir George Clerk did not think such 
subjects unfit for the House of Commons, 
though he regretted to see them introduced, 
because they were but too often treated 
with derision by some Members. It might 
be proper to omit the words “‘ Divine Pro- 
vidence” in Political Unions, but ina 
public document, such as that which was 
to prevent or check the progress of such a 
great calamity as that with which the 
country was threatened, he thought the 
words were properly introduced, and he re- 
turned his thanks to the learned Lord 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. Warburton regretted the use of the 
words by his hon. friend the member for 
Middlesex, because they imputed motives, 
and such imputations ought always to be 
avoided. If the object of the words pro- 
posed in the Amendment was to arm the 
people with courage to resist the impend- 
ing evil, he should not object to them, but 
that was only a human motive for introduc- 
ing them. He should object to the intro- 
duction of the name of Providence as 
connected with impending evils, for it 
ought rather to be connected with the 
blessings which we received from it. He 
should object to the name of Providence 
being held out on every occasion of alarm, 
when it was not equally held out on every 
occasion of advantage, as he knew no 
better way to sow the seeds of the most 
destructive irreligion than thus to repre- 
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sent Providence as the author only of ca- 
lamities. 

The Lord Advocate hoped, after the call 
that had been made on him by this discus- 
sion, that the House would allow him to 
say a few words in explanation. He had 
introduced the Bill somewhat in haste last 
night, and had since proposed the addition 
of the words now objected to, without hav- 
ing observed what was the preamble of the 
English Bill. However, he felt convin- 
ced, that the words would be agree- 
able to the people of Scotland, for, in all 
the letters he had received from that coun- 
try, the infliction of the Cholera was 
spoken of as an infliction of Divine Provi- 
dence, and one which was only to be 
removed by his aid. As to the wish ex- 
pressed, that the Amendment might be 
withdrawn, he certainly could not consent 
to withdraw it. If, therefore, it could not 
be introduced without a division, there 
must be a division, for other Members 
(even should he consent to the withdrawal) 
would propose the same words. Having 
said this, he should leave the question 
to be disposed of as the House might 
think fit. 

Mr. James E. Gordon hoped, that the 
question would be pressed to a division, that 
the names of those who thought fit to ven- 
ture to reject such an Amendment might 
be put on record, and the names of those 
who stood up to vindicate their principles 
might equally be known. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that a speech 
so calculated to sow dissension as that of 
the hon. member for Dundalk, he had 
never heard, and if it was possible that his 
mind could be biassed, that speech would 
have the contrary effect to what the hon. 
Member intended. 

Mr. Briscoe rejoiced at the Amendment 
now introduced by the learned Lord, and 
he was sure it would be received with the 
approbation of the country. Whenever 
the Ministers of the Crown ceased to lend 
the influence of their high station to 
support religion, from that hour the 
sun of the country’s prosperity was set 
for ever. 

Mr. James said, that if that House was 
to be occupied with religious discussions, he 
thoughtaseparate day ought tobe appointed 
for them, and no day fitter than Sunday; 
and, as it would be out of the question to 
ask the Speaker, after the labours of the 
week, to take the Chair, they ought to 
apply to the Chaplain to preside over 
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them. He objected to the useless, and, 
therefore, irreverent introduction of the 
name of God into any instrument, and 
should, therefore, vote with the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex. 

Mr. John Wood said, that he was one of 
those who stigmatized ascantand hypocrisy 
the irreverent use of God’s holy name on 
improper occasions, and should, therefore, 
vote with the hon. member for Middlesex 
on this question, as he thought the present 
was not an occasion that justified its use. 

Mr. Hume said, that as he had been 
dared to press this question to a division, 
he should certainly show that he was not 
afraid of doing so, and he knew that the 
motives which led him to oppose the in- 
troduction of these words would not be 
mistaken by his countrymen. 

Sir Robert Inglis hoped, that no divi- 
sion would be taken on this subject, for he 
wished for his own sake that no man should 
have on his conscience the responsibility 
of having negatived such an Amendment. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment—when there appeared :—Ayes 55; 
Noes 10—Majority 45. 

House resumed. 


List of the Noes. 


Calcraft, G. Ruthven, E. 8S. 
Gillon, W. D. Walrond, B. 
Hunt, H. Warburton, H. 
James, W. Wood, J. 
Moreton, Hon. H, TELLER. 
O’Farrel, R. M. Hume, J. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 17, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Brought up and read a first time; 
Cholera Prevention (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Lord Fo.rv, from the Glove Manu- 
facturers in Hereford, against the Importation of Foreign 
Gloves. By a Nose Lorp, from the Inhabitants of Ches- 
terfield, praying that the Hours of Employing Children in 
Factories may be limited. 


CuoLERA Morsus — MEASURES OF 
PRECAUTION. | The Marquis of Lansdown, 
in moving the second reading of the Cholera 
Morbus Prevention Bill, said, that he did 
not deem it necessary to trouble their Lord- 
ships with any lengthened observations as 
to the measure in question. It had been 
brought forward for the purpose of putting 
an end to all doubts with regard to the 
powers possessed by the Privy Council, and 
though he had the satisfaction to state that 
in those places most likely to be affected by 
the disorder, the greatest readiness had 
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been evinced on the part of the Overseers, 
the parochial authorities, and the inhabit- 
ants generally, to comply with the regula- 
tions and instructions issued by the Privy 
Council, even where they might be con- 
sidered as overstepping the limits of the 
law, yet it was deemed right to vest the 
specific powers which this Bill contained, 
in the Privy Council, in order that it might 
enforce the adoption of its regulations ia 
any parish that might refuse to do so—a 
case which he hoped would not arise. He 
would take this opportunity to say, that it 
had been the object of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment not to excite any unnecessary 
alarm abroad on the subject of this disorder, 
feeling as the Ministers did, and as he was 
sure their Lordships felt, that it would be 
most desirable to avoid, as much as possible, 
exciting any alarm, not.merely on account 
of the bad effects which it would produce 
to individuals, but also on account of the 
diminution of labour, the interruption of 
commerce, and the variety of other evil 
consequences that would arise, and which 
would be in themselves calculated much to 
aggravate and increase all the evils of the 
disease. Those considerations constituted 
a sufficient motive for the Government, 
and for their Lordships, not to go a single 
step beyond the adoption of such measures 
as were really necessary to meet the emer- 
gency. Such, too, had been the motives 
which had restrained Government from 
calling the attention of Parliament to this 
subject at an earlier period. While, there- 
fore, it was the determination of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government that there should be no 
deception on the subject—that not a single 
fact should be concealed, and that every 
thing that occurred should be fully known, 
both in this and in other countries—he was 
sure that their Lordships would quite con- 
cur with them in thinking that all unne- 
cessary alarm ought to be carefully dis- 
countenanced, and that nothing should be 
done calculated to produce those conse- 
quences to which he had already alluded, 
and which would constitute a greater evil 
te the country than even the spreading of 
the Cholera itself. 

Bill read a second time, and, on the 
motion of the noble Marquis, the standing 
orders were suspended, and the House went 
into Committee on the Bill. 

On the motion of the Marquis of Lans- 
down, the Amendment suggested by Lord 
Ellenborough last night, for enabling Par- 
liament to alter or amend the Bill in the 
present Session, was agreed to. 
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The various clauses in the Bill having 
been passed through, 

The Bishop of London rose to propose an 
Amendment in the preamble. The object 
of that Amendment was, to render the 
preamble of this Bill conformable to that of 
another Bill relating to the Cholera in 
Scotland, which would be immediately be- 
fore their Lordships, and in which there 
was a direct acknowledgment that it 
was by the providence of Almighty God 
that this disease had come amongst us. 
Though he was not of opinion that it was 
expedient, or conducive to the interests of 
true religion, repeatedly to refer to the 
providence of God in Acts of the Legisla- 
ture relating to ordinary matters ; yet there 
were occasions when the Legislature was 
ealled upon to do so; and he would state 
to their Lordships two instances, neither 
of them at a very distant period, and one 
of them connected with an emergency not 
altogether dissimilar from the present, in 
which such a course had been adopted. In 
the preamble to the Act which was passed 
for the rebuilding of the city of London 
after the great fire, there was a devout ac- 
knowledgment that that calamity had been 
caused by the providence of God ; and, in 
the other instance, that of the Act constitut- 


ing the late Regency, the illness which 
then affected our revered Monarch (George 
Srd), was, in the same devout spirit, attri- 


buted to Divine Providence. It did not, 
he was sure, require any arguments on his 
part to persuade their Lordships to adopt 
this Amendment. As he had said already, 
he did not think that reference of this kind 
should be made upon ordinary questions of 
policy : but, on such an occasion as the pre- 
sent, it was decorous and proper to acknow- 
ledge the dispensations of the Divine Will. 
Moreover the introduction of this Amend- 
ment was necessary, in order to render this 
Bill conformable to the Bill that related 
to Scotland. He would take that oppor- 
tunity, however, to say a few words with 
regard to the prevalence of unnecessary 
alarm on the subject of this disease, princi- 
pally in relation to the city of London, 
with which he was so intimately con- 
nected, and for the interest and welfare of 
whose inhabitants he was so deeply con- 
cerned. With all the praise which was 
justly due to the exertions of the Central 
Board of the metropolis—he did not mean 
the Central Board of Health appointed by 
the Government, but a local Board that had 
been established in the city—it had been 
too active in exciting alarm; and that one 
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of the measures which it had recommended 
for the purpose of meeting the malady was 
exceedingly injudicious, and very much to 
be deprecated. The measure to which he 
alluded was this: it had been recom. 
mended by that Board, that all the children 
should be dismissed from the national pa- 
rochial schools in the city of London, that 
the schools should be shut up, and that 
preparations should be made for the pur- 
pose of converting them into Cholera hos- 
pitals. An emergency might undoubtedly 
arise, when it would be necessary to take 
measures of that extensive description, and 
when even buildings of a more sacred cha« 
racter must be appropriated to such a pur 
pose ; but until such an occasion did arise, 
the religious education of the poor ought 
not to be suspended. He was afraid that 
such a suspension would not be of a tem- 
porary nature, but would be likely to con- 
tinue for several years; for, if all the schools 
were converted into Cholera hospitals, the 
poor would have a great and a natural un- 
willingness tosend their childrenback to them 
again. The consequence would be—a con- 
sequence that was much to be deprecated— 
that the religious education of the children 
of the poor might be thus suspended for a 
considerable period. He would suggest to 
those from whom the recommendation for 
appropriating those places to the purpose of 
Cholera hospitals had proceeded, that there 
were other buildings in the city of London 
—buildings which were used principally 
for the purposes of festivity, and the con- 
version of which to such an object, when- 
ever the emergency called for it, would be 
much more suitable and proper. He al- 
luded to the halls belonging to the different 
companies forming the corporation of that 
great city. It would be much more fitting 
in the Magistracy of the City that they 
should appropriate those buildings before 
they shut up the schools consecrated to the 
education of the people. It would be far 
better to suspend for some time civic festi-« 
vities, than suspend for a long period the 
religious education of the people.” The 
right rev. Prelate concluded by moving the 
insertion, in the preamble of the Bill, of the 
words—“ it having pleased Divine Provi- 
dence to visit this kingdom with this 
disease.” 

The Marquis of Lansdown had no ob-« 
jection whatever to the amendment ; but, 
on the contrary, it met with his cordial ap- 
probation. Under ordinary circumstances, 
however, he very much doubted the pro- 
priety of introducing a reference of this 
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kind into an Act of Parliament, as, possi- 
bly, the inference might be drawn from it, 
that all other events, as well as the parti- 
cular event in question, were not equally 
under the disposal and control of an all- 
seeing and all-ruling Providence, which 
accomplished its ends and its objects in 
great, as well as in small events, through 
the medium of secondary causes. In this 
instance, however, as he had said already, 
he approved of the introduction of such 
words. With regard to the other point to 
which the right rev. Prelate had alluded, 
he entirely concurred with him in thinking, 
that the progress of education ought not to 
be interrupted. It was probably known to 
their Lordships, that in the city of London 
the Lord Mayor had set a most praiseworthy 
example, in appropriating his own ware- 
house for the purposes of a Cholera hos- 
pital, if a necessity should arise for using 
it, and thus proving that he should have 
no fear of returning to it after it had been 
so occupied. He believed, that in all the 
various districts the citizens of London 
would make all the arrangements to meet 
the exigency which were necessary ; and 
under such circumstances, there would be 
no reason for the conversion of school- 
houses into Cholera hospitals. 

Bill went through the Committee, the 
House having resumed, it was read a third 
time and passed. 
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TitHes—IRELAND.]| Lord Ellenborough 
said, that when the Report of the Commit- 
tee was laid on their Lordships’ Table, it 
occurred to him that it was desirable, upon 
two points, to obtain some further informa- 
tion from his Majesty’s Government, and 
particularly from the noble Marquis (the 
Chairman of the Committee) who had 
presented that Report. He deemed it, 
however, better to wait for the printing of 
the Report, as, when their Lordships had 
the printed copies before them they could 
ascertain their contents with greater ac- 
curacy, and there possibly might be no 

rounds for calling for such an explanation. 
He had, therefore, waited, but he still found 
it necessary and desirable to call for an ex- 
planation from the noble Marquis as to two 
points which he should state to their Lord- 
ships. It was suggested by the Report of 
the Committee, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should, by their Attorney General, 
levy, under the authority of the law passed 
for that purpose, the amount of monies due 
for tithes for the year 1831. If it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government that 
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the Law Officers of the Crown should only 
proceed by information for the arrears of 
tithes due for that period, and the payment 
of which had been resisted, he was de- 
sirous to know whether the whole of the 
expense of such law proceedings were to be 
borne by his Majesty’s Government, or 
whether any portion of that expense was 
to be deducted from the amount which 
Government would advance to individual 
clergymen in lieu of the arrears, the pay- 
ment of which were to be thus enforced. 
It appeared from the Report of the Com- 
mittee, that it was intended to grant power 
to the Government to levy the tithes due 
for the year 1831. He wished, therefore, 
to know, and this was his second question, 
why, if such a power was given to the 
Government for the purpose of enforcing 
the payment of the arrears due to the clergy, 
that power was not carried further back 
than the year 1831, extending in fact over 
the whole period during which most of 
those arrears had accrued? Why should 
the Government be armed with extraordi- 
nary power to enforce the payment of 
tithes for one year, if that power did not 
extend throughout the period that the ex- 
traordinary resistance to the payment of 
tithes had called for the interposition of 
Government? Their Lordships would see 
that by proceeding in that way they were 
creating that very anomaly which had been 
so much condemned—they were creating 
two different persons to whom the payment 
of tithes should be made, and the evil would 
be still more increased by the circumstance 
of those two persons levying the tithe 
under different powers. Further, their 
Lordships would observe, that the tithes 
due for 1831 were only now coming into 
the ordinary course of payment, whereas 
the tithes, the payment of which had heen 
resisted, were those of the year 1830. If 
it were proper that the authority of the 
law should be maintained, and that extra- 
ordinary power should be given to the 
Government for that purpose, that extra- 
ordinary power ought, undoubtedly, to 
cover the whole of the period during which 
an extraordinary resistance had been made 
to the payment of tithes. With respect to 
the prospective measures for the regulation 
of tithes, to which the Report alluded, he 
should say nothing at present, the more 
especially as it appeared that the Committee 
had not as yet matured any plan on that 
subject. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that, 
with respect to the first question which the 
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noble Baron had put to him, as to the ex- 
pense of the proceedings to be taken by the 
Attorney General for the recovery of the 
arrears of tithe due, he thought, upon 
every consideration, that that expense 
should be defrayed out of the advances 
made to the clergy by the Government. 
The expense, therefore, would not fall on 
the Government, but upon the clergymen 
from whom the application for relief had 
proceeded. With regard to the other ques- 
tion, as to the period for which the pay- 
ment of the arrears of tithe should be thus 
enforced by the Government, he appre- 
hended that a great portion of the resist- 
ance to the payment of tithe, as it appeared 
from the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee, was confined to the year 1831. 
No doubt resistance had taken place to 
the payment of tithes due in 1830; but 


the principal resistance of which the Com- | j 


mittee had obtained evidence was, as he 
had just said, confined to 1831. He had 
no difficulty, however, in saying as to the 
time for which arrears were due, and as to 
the period over which the Government 
would extend its proceedings, that was a 
point which would be a proper subject for 
consideration when the Bill came before 
their Lordships. It would be, therefore, 


rather inconvenient for them at present to 
tie themselves down to any exact period, 
as they could consider that, when the Bill, 
which must originate in the other House, 


should come before them. At the same 
time, he apprehended that it was not the 
meaning of the Committee, or the inten- 
tion of the House, to recommend that his 
Majesty’s Government should go back for 
the recovery of the arrears of tithes over 
a long period, and should institute pro- 
ceedings for arrears that had been incurred 
a long time back. That would lead to 
great difficulty, and probably to great ani- 
mosity and vexation. 

Lord Ellenborough repeated, that when 
an extraordinary power was given to the 
Government for the enforcement of the 
payment of tithes, that power should ex- 
tend throughout the whole period that an 
extraordinary resistance had been made to 
the collection of them. He did not clearly 
understand from the noble Marquis whe- 
ther the expense of the proceedings that 
were to be taken by the Attorney General 
were to fall upon the Clergy or the public. 

The Marquis of Lansdown begged 
again to explain to the noble Baron that 
the expense would be deducted from the 
advances made by the Government to the 
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clergy. The expenses, in the first instance, 
would be borne by the Government, but 
would be defrayed by the clergy. 

Lord Lllenborough hoped, that the de- 

cision which the noble Marquis had an- 
nounced upon that point would not be an 
irrevocable one, and that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would yet give to it the fullest 
consideration. Again he would repeat, 
that the arrears of tithes now due were 
due for the year 1830, and not 1831, and 
that the extraordinary power to be vested 
in the Government for the purpose of col- 
lecting those arrears should extend at least 
to the arrears of that year. He had asked 
for explanations on those points, for the 
purpose of attracting the notice of Minis- 
ters to them, in order that they might well 
and duly consider the provisions of the 
Bill which was to be introduced on the sub- 
ject. 
Lord Plunkett did not think that any 
necessity existed for extending the extraor- 
dinary powers that were to be vested in 
the Government beyond the year 1831, 
but should they be considered by their 
Lordships necessary, it would be better dis- 
cussed when the measure to which the 
noble Baron had adverted was brought in. 
With regard to the other question, as to the 
payment of expenses, power was given to 
the Court of Exchequer to decide on the 
information, and the Court would be fur- 
ther armed with the power of deciding the 
question as to whether the case should 
carry costs. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the ex- 
planations which had been just given by 
the noble Marquis would not satisfy the 
clergy of Ireland, or do away with the 
strong feeling of alarm which must be ex- 
cited by the report which had been pre- 
sented by the Committee. A long time 
must elapse before the bill to which the 
noble Marquis had alluded could be brought 
before their Lordships, since that Bill must 
originate in the other House of Parliament. 
During this interval, the Report would be 
circulated throughout the country, and 
would carry disappointment and terror to 
all the Church establishment in Ireland. 
The Report recommended powers to be given 
to enforce payment only of the tithes of 
the year 1831; but those tithes were not 
payable in that year, and, therefore, the 
Bill could give no immediate relief, and 
the clergy would look upon the Report as 
an abandonment of their property up to 
the year 1831. It was not yet the time 
when the clergy in most parishes were ac- 
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customed to apply for the tithes of that 
year.. But the payments that ought to be 
enforced were those for the year 1830, 
which were last year illegally resisted. In 
truth, the system of resistance had existed 
more than two years, and was confined, for 
the most part, to one part of the country, 
as appeared upon the face of the Report. 
It appeared to him that if anything were 
wanting to prove the progress of that re- 
volutionary spirit, the object and aim of 
which was, the pulling down of the best 
institutions of the country, it was to be 
found in the remarkable and ominous cir- 
cumstance, that a Report of such a nature 
as the present one, which declared at once 
the extinction of the law of the land on 
the subject of tithes, should be presented 
to that House by a Minister of State, with- 
out one single observation having been 
made on the occasion by any one Member 
of his Majesty’s Government. The noble 
Earl opposite, at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, had told them, on a former 
evening, that it was his determination to 
uphold the law of the land. That declara- 
tion of the noble Earl had since been in- 
terpreted by one of his colleagues in 
another place in a different sense, and with 
that interpretation, the noble Earl must 
allow him to say, his original declaration 
in that House was totally at variance. It 
appeared, from what had been stated in 
another place, that though his Majesty’s 
Government was determined to maintain 
the law of the country, they would, while 
they did so, proceed to redress the grievance 
that existed; thereby describing that law 
which had been the law of the land ever 
since Ireland had been connected with 
England as a grievance. He begged to 
deny that it was a grievance; on the con- 
trary, he would contend, that it was a just 
and equitable law, and that if the Govern- 
ment had been determined to uphold it, 
the noble Earl ought to have come down 
at an earlier period of the Session, and 
made such a declaration. It was his duty 
to have come down to that House, and ex- 
press his determination to maintain the 
law, and to uphold the rights and privi- 
leges of the church of Ireland. There 
would then have been no occasion for the 
violent revolution which it was now pro- 
posed to effect in the laws of that coun- 
try. 

‘ead Grey said, that if ever there was 
an occasion which did not call for the ex- 
citement of party spleen, and the display 
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when his Majesty’s Government had _pro- 
duced a. measure, with the double object, 
of giving the relief to the clergy and en- 
forcing the law. He did think, that when 
a measure which was intended to effect 
those purposes—to attain those desirable 
objects—a measure which had been ap- 
proved of by those who had most at heart 
the interests of the Established Church— 
(and when he said so, he would not admit 
that any one had more at heart than he 
had the security of that Church, and the 
welfare of the country)—when a measure, 
sanctioned by such approbation, and in- 
tended in the best spirit, for the main- 
tenance of the interests of the clergy, was 
brought forward, he must say, when such 
a measure as that was proposed to Parlia- 
ment, for the noble Earl opposite to get up 
and endeavour to cast the unwarrantable 
imputations which he had attempted to fix 
on his Majesty’s Government, and to raise a 
prejudice against the measure in question, 
was a most extraordinary proceeding. It 
had caused him a most painful surprise. 
He wasastonished, that party feeling could 
have led the noble Earl to attack, in the 
manner he had done, a measure which had 
such objects in view, and by which the in- 
terests of that Church, about which the 
noble Earl professed himself so anxious, 
would, as he hoped and believed, be best 
secured. Such were the intentions and the 
objects of his Majesty’s Government, when 
properly interpreted and understood ; and 
he was sure that it would be seen, when 
the subject came under discussion, and 
when their Lordships had the evidence 
connected with it before them, that no 
effort had been wanting, on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government, to maintain the au- 
thority of the law. He had no hesitation 
in saying, that the charge which had been 
made against the Government was utterly 
false and unfounded. It would be then 
seen, that no endeavour had been wanting 
to enforce the execution of the law; that 
all the means in the power of the Govern- 
ment had been resorted to for that purpose ; 
and that every assistance had been given, 
even, perhaps, beyond what the existing 
law warranted, in enforcing the claims of 
the clergy to the payment of tithes. When 
the noble Earl complained that he (Earl 
Grey) did not make a declaration to that 
effect at an earlier period of the Session, 
he would appeal to the House and to the 
country, whether he had ever omitted 
to state, that whenever the authority 
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fixed determination of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to enforce and to support it? 
He did not think it necessary to come 
down upon every occasion in which re- 
ference had been made to this subject, 
and to repeat that statement ; and if, upon 
a late occasion he had done so, it was be- 
cause it had been made necessary by the 
false impression as to the views and objects 
of his Majesty’s Government which had been 
industriously spread through Ireland, chiefly 
by those who should be the last to do so, 
and who, he must add, in doing so, were 
actuated by the desire to excite all those 
feelings of party dissension and party pre- 
judice, which it should be the object of all 
lovers of their country to allay, and who 
seemed to have only at heart the triumph 
of a party, at the expense of the best inter- 
ests of the country. It was to put an end 
to the false impressions which such persons 
had promulgated, that he made the declara- 
tion to which the noble Earl had alluded ; 
and he was quite sure that there was 
nothing in that declaration inconsistent 
with the Report which had been yesterday 
presented from the Tithe Committce to 
their Lordships. For, though he did state, 
on that oecasion, in words that had been 
much misunderstood, the determination of 
his Majesty’s Government to support the 
authority of the law, he, at the same time, 
added, that of nothing was he more con- 
vinced than that there was an absolute neces- 
sity to correct the grievances of the system of 
tithes in Ireland. ‘The noble Lord betrayed 
a lamentable ignorance of the circumstances 
of that country from which he had come, 
when he endeavoured to persuade their 
Lordships that the Report which was now 
upon their Lordships’ Table, was calculated 
to shake the foundation of the Established 
Church in Ireland, and to destroy the wel- 
fare of society there. A Report, be it ob- 
served, which had been adopted with 
almost perfect unanimity by a Committee 
appointed by their Lordships. The noble 
Earl spoke in condemnation of those who 
had thrown out the opinion that the law, 
as it existed in Ireland, with regard to 
tithes, was a grievance, and he had said, 
that it was the first time he had heard the 
law of the land so characterised. Would 
the noble Lord only take the trouble of 
reading the evidence which had been laid 
before Parliament on the subject? If he 
did so, he probably then would obtain the 
knowledge which almost every one else had 
obtained—and would arrive at the conclu- 
sion which almost everybody else had ar- 
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rived ate-that the law, with regard to 
tithes, as it existed in Ireland, operated in 
a manner that rendered it a terrible griev- 
ance, that it must be productive of evil 
effects while it was continued in its present 
state, and that the safety of the Church, 
and the welfare of Ireland, demanded that 
an end should be put to such a system. 
The phrase “extinction of tithes,” would 
not, he was sure, be interpreted by those who 
attended to it in the way that the noble 
Earl had characterized it. It meant not 
the extinction of the rights of the clergy, 
but the commutation of them, and the 
placing of them on a more satisfactory foot- 
ing, so as to prevent the collisions that at 
present took place between the parochial 
clergy and their parishioners, and thereby 
to insure the peace, happiness, and welfare, 
of Ireland. Such were the objects which 
his Majesty’s Government had in view in 
proposing the Committee on this subject, 
and he would here say, that their whole 
desire was, to do justice to all parties—that 
their most earnest wish was, to restore peace 
and tranquillity to that unhappy country ; 
and he could not but lament that those who 
ought to be most anxious to effect such de- 
sirable objects seemed most anxious to sow 
dissension, and to perpetuate party feeling. 
He should not have said so much upon 
those matters but for what had fallen from 
the noble Earl, feeling, as he did, that they 
were matters which would be more properly 
discussed when the Bill on this subject 
should be before them. At present, he 
looked upon all discussion of the subject as 
premature, and to be avoided. His Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers felt certainly indebted to 


the noble Baron opposite (Lord Ellen- 
borough) who had endeavoured to bring 
under their consideration matters which the 
noble Lord seemed to think had been ex- 
clusively the objects of his attention. He 
begged to assure the noble Baron that these 
matters were equally well understood, and 
had been attended to, by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. It would be found, he believed, 
that Ministers had given these subjects the 
most careful consideration. ‘They had con- 
sidered these matters with as much attention 
to the interests of the Church as that noble 
Lord could do; and when the Bill was before 
the [Touse they would be ready to discuss 
them. In giving the relief which was pro- 
posed to be given to the clergy, they did 
them an essential benefit, and rendered the 
legal recovery of their other claims, which 
might extend beyond the period to which 
the power to be vested in the Government 
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would go, moré easy and certain. Again, 
however, he must deprecate premature dis- 
cussion on this subject; but, above all, 
must he deprecate that spirit of misrepre- 
sentation, those endeavours to counteract 
the Government, in its efforts to relieve 
the country and the people, and those at- 
tempts to raise upon the most unfounded 
grounds a public feeling against a measure 
that was intended to support the law, and 
to establish on a securer basis the rights of 
the Church. The noble Earl characterized 
it as a revolutionary measure. Let the 
noble Earl turn to the list of the persons 
who formed the Committee from which 
that Report had proceeded, and say whether 


they were revolutionary characters—whe- 


ther they were persons who would give 
their sanction to a measure, the principle 
and the object of which was to root up the 
foundations of the law, to throw everything 
into anarchy and confusion, and, in short, 
to produce effects that all the friends of 
good Government would lament and de- 
plore. He was sure, that the House would 
not be misled by such attempts on the part 
of the noble Earl, and that, viewing the 
question calmly and dispassionately, they 
would look upon the measure as one calcu- 
lated to put an end to most of the divisions 
and dissensions that existed in Ireland, to 
promote the peace of that country, and to 
place the rights of the Protestant clergy 
upon a secure and lasting basis, on which 
no man was more anxious to see them 
placed than he was. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the noble 
Earl, with his usual dexterity, had contrived 
to charge him with casting imputations, 
but he denied that he had done so, und it 
was the noble Earl who had directed ac- 
cusations against him, which were totally 
without foundation. In the first place, he 
cast no imputation on the Committee to 
whom their Lordships had assigned the in- 
vestigation of a most difficult question, for 
it was impossible for any set of men to per- 
form, in a more satisfactory manner than 
they had done, a most arduous and unplea- 
sant duty. It was not against the Com- 
mittee, but against his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that he directed his observations, and 
he distinctly accused them of not having 
done their duty at the beginning of the 
Session. The noble Earl had observed 


that, during the whole of his political life, 
he had never felt or uttered any sentiment 
that was hostile to the Established Church. 
He (the Earl of Wicklow) could not say 
what part the noble Earl took with refer- 
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ence to such objéects when the noble Earl 
was a member of the Opposition : but when 
the noble Earl stated, that no imputation of 
hostility to the Church could rest on him, 
he ought to recollect that, though he was 
at the head of the Government, he was not 
the whole of the Government ; and he (the 
Earl of Wicklow) might, therefore, be al- 
lowed to advert to the conduct which had 
been pursued by some of those with whom 
the noble Earl was now acting. In the 
year 1824, a Gentleman in the other 
House of Parliament, not very remarkable 
for his attachment to the Protestant Church, 
nor, he believed, to any other establishment, 
brought forward a motion, not for a mo- 
derate inquiry into the affairs of the Church, 
but a motion bearing revolution on the face 
of ita motion to inquire whether the 
clergy were not too numerous, and whether 
the whole establishment was not overpaid. 
That motion was lost, and in the minority 
he observed the name of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, and the 
names of other individuals, who were mem- 
bers of the present Government. When 
he saw that noble and learned Lord sup~ 
porting a motion directed against the Es- 
tablished Church, why should he not look 
with suspicion and jealousy to the conduct 
of Ministers? Why should he not feel 
suspicion and jealousy, when he heard the 
noble Earl, in the spirit of prophecy, ad 
dress the right reverend Bench, and tell 
them “to put their house in order?” It 
was, he contended, the bounden duty of 
Government, knowing the spirit that ac~ 
tuated some of its friends, to have come 
forward, at the commencement of the Ses~ 
sion, and to have declared its intention to 
support the rights of the Established 
Charch. From an Administration differ- 
ently circumstanced this might not have 
been necessary ; but it was their duty, so 
constituted, to have made such a declara- 
tion, and their having neglected so to do 
had occasioned much of that mischief which 
prevailed in Ireland, and which, by a re- 
volutionary measure, as he would still call 
it, they were now endeavouring to remove. 
The noble Earl seemed to cast on him (the 
Earl of Wicklow) a part of the odium of 
the establishment of those societies which 
at present existed in Ireland. He begged, 
therefore, to observe, that he belonged to 
no society in Ireland. The noble Earl had 
alluded to the state of opinion in that coun 
try, and Protestant societies now form- 
ed there, and had stated, that he considered 
that persons of high rank and consequence 
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were the cause of much of the feeling 
which existed, that the Ministers were un- 
friendly to the Church. He could only say, 
that he did not belong to those societies, 
and he extremely regretted the necessity 
which had caused their revival. But if they 
were revived, there was, in his opinion, a 
very strong cause for such a step. The 
noble Earl might say, that a party feeling 
operated on his mind on this subject ; but 
he would maintain that the re-organization 
of those societies was mainly owing to the 
Government itself. So long as the Pro- 
testants thought that they had a paternal 
and protecting Government—so long as 
they believed that the meetings which agi- 
tated Ireland were inseparable from the 
nature of a free Constitution—so long as 
they imagined that the inflammatory 
speeches which were made, and the public- 
ations which were sent abroad, were inci- 
dental to a free Constitution—so long did 
they remain tranquil. But from the 
moment they saw the Government giving 
its confidence and support to those whom 
they believed to have been always decided 
enemies to them, to the Church, and to the 
country—when they saw men of that de- 
scription encouraged, and even raised to 
situations in the Government—the moment 
they heard that the first Minister of the 
Crown had eulogized the prime mover of 
the disturbances in Ireland, as a man who 
was fit for the highest political rank, on ac- 
count of his abilities, disregarding principle, 
integrity, and consistency—from that mo- 
ment they found that the time was come 
to unite in defence of their religion, their 
property, and even their lives. ‘Therefore, 
he again asserted, they had taken upon 
themselves a deep responsibility, and he 
would not be prevented by the taunts and 
sneers of the noble Earl (which he con- 
demned so strongly in others, though no 
one was more in the habit of indulging in 
them than himself) from stating his feelings 
and opinions on this subject. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he would not 
detain their Lordships for more than a 
single moment ; but he felt it necessary to 
explain something relative to his conduct 
in the other House of Parliament which 
had been very irregularly brought under 
notice by the noble Earl. The noble Earl 
had first attacked, he would say, not so 
much the Government as the Report of the 
Committee, though now the noble Earl 
said, that he attacked the Government, and 
not the Report. But what was the nature 
of his attack? What did it refer to, but 
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the extinction of tithes? Now, whatever 
had been recommended, was recommended 
by the Committee, although the noble Earl 
would now choose to declare, that he meant 
not to attack the Committee, but the Go- 
vernment. That which was proposed would 
not injure the Church; on the contrary it 
would effect the extinction and destruction, 
not of theChurch, but of all that rendered the 
Church unpopular in Ireland; and which, 
if removed, would make that Church popu- 
lar, and give it that security which at pre- 
sent it had not. As for himself, he had 
taken no part in this transaction—he was 
not a member of the Committee—he had 
nothing to do with it, and was no more 
answerable for its acts than any other mem- 
ber of the Government. Next to the Com- 
mittee against whom the noble Earl's at- 
tacks were levelled, he had thought fit 
to attack others, and amongst the rest 
the humble individual who then addressed 
their Lordships. The noble Earl said, 
that he (the Lord Chancellor) had voted 
for a motion brought forward in the other 
House of Parliament by an hon. Gentle- 
man of whom he had not spoken in the 
most courteous terms. The noble Earl, he 
hoped, did not mean to convey the charge 
that that hon. Gentleman was an enemy to 
the Church—that he was no friend to the 
establishment—that he wished to bring 
down, not the Church alone, but the other 
institutions of the country. [ “ No, no,” 
Srom the Earl of Wicklow.] He (the Lord 
Chancellor) was glad to have misunderstood 
the noble Earl ; but, to his mind the charge 
appeared to be, that the hon. Gentleman was 
no friend to the Church Establishment, or to 
the other institutions of the country. He 
was, however, happy to hear that the noble 
Earl meant no such thing, but the very re- 
verse. » Now, that he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had voted for the motion alluded to, he 
had no doubt, because the noble Lord had 
said so. He had not, however, the least 
recollection of the circumstance ; but that 
he had ever voted fora motion of the de- 
scription which the noble Lord had given 
—a motion to destroy, to weaken, or in any 
way to injure the Established Church— 
that he did most positively deny. Let 
the noble Earl state the words of the mo- 
tion, and he would answer for it that the 
resolution would be found to have no 
such tendency. If it were otherwise, he 
certainly would not have voted for it. 
When he looked to the situation of the 
Established Church of Ireland—when he 
thought of the peace of Ireland, and the 
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good Government of that country—he must 
say, that one reflection was ever present in 
his mind—when he heard the language of 
individuals, who expressed themselves 
anxious for the performance of the great 
and sacred duties which they owed to Ire- 
land—who declared that they felt the most 
friendly disposition towards the good Go- 
vernment, the peace, and the prosperity of 
that country—he must say, that the peace of 
Ireland, the good Government of Ireland, 
and the Church of Ireland, had every 
reason in these times to pray that they 
might have any friends rather than those. 
The Duke of Buckingham thought that 
the report should have been more complete 
than it now was before it was laid on their 
Lordships’ Table. It stated great evils, but 
it laid down no principles by which those 
evils could be remedied. In this state that 
report would go forth to the world, and 
would not tend to allay those party feelings 
which existed in Ireland. The noble Earl 
complained of the subject exciting party 
feelings, but he hoped that to such a degree 
of party feelings as was necessary to pre- 
serve the Established Church it would be 
exposed. He had no party feelings on the 
subject, and the noble Earl would pardon 
him for saying that he could not look on 
the measure as likely to be a source of 
security and tranquillity, and he could not 
look at it as calculated to realize the hopes 
and expectations which had been excited. 
Looking buck, indeed, at the measures 
adopted in Ireland—looking at the state of 
that country—looking at the vacillation of 
the government of Ireland, taking up and 
laying down measures as the great agitator 
of Ireland dictated, who had acknowledged 
himself guilty of breaking the law—looking 
at the Government afterwards courting his 
hollow assistance to secure the country 
against agitation—looking at these things, 
could he expect from the measures now 
proposed, tranquillity for Ireland and secu- 
rity for the Protestant Church? He should 
not have said so much had it not been for 
the eagerness of the noble Lord. If the 
report of the Committee mentioned the 
extinction of tithes, he might complain that 
one day the plan was commutation and 
another extinction. Formerly it was ex- 
tinction, now it was commutation. The 
noble Earl was not consistent in his state- 


‘ments. 


Earl Grey said, he had not said one word 
against commutation. 

The Duke of Buckingham had formerly 
heard of extinction, while the explanation 
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given in another place flatly, in his opinion, 
contradicted the declaration of the noble Earl 
in that House. The noble Earl had not 
shown how tithes were to be commuted. 
In the present state of Ireland, he did not 
think such a scheme could last forty« 
eight hours. When they promulgated the 
Report they were bound to state—consi-< 
dering the situation and anxiety of Ireland, 
they were bound to state to what extent 
the measures were to go which they con- 
templated. He came down to the House 
only intending to put the question to the 
noble Earl which he would then ask, which 
was—when did the noble Earl intend to 
explain to the House the plan he had in 
contemplation ? 

Lord Plunkett wished to say, with re-~ 
spect to the language used by his noble 
friend (Earl Grey), on a former occasion, 
that it was not possible for any language 
to be more industriously misrepresented, 
though it was then most gratefully accept- 
ed by cheers from the other side. He 
would not enter into his noble friend’s 
views, but only say, that the language he 
then used was exactly the same as what his 
noble friend had now stated. There were 
persons in Ireland of two opposite factions, 
who were reckless of all the consequences 
to the peace and tranquillity of the country 
if their party views were successful. His 
noble friend had never altered his senti- 
ments, or given, on the one hand, the 
smallest reason to believe, that, in his 
opinion, the just rights of the Church 
ought to be abandoned ; nor, on the other 
hand, had his noble friend ever uttered 
a sentiment which could make it be sup- 
posed that the just expectations of the 
people were not to be attended to. The 
proceedings of the Committee confirmed his 
noble friend’s declaration. Relief was, in 
the first instance, proposed to be given to 
the suffering clergy by the Government, 
the Government taking on itself to prose- 
cute the rights of the clergy. At the same 
time it was declared—and this was the 
opinion of all reasonable men, it was con- 
fessed by the clergy themselves—that there 
was no security for the Church—no safety 
for the Establishment, unless the system of 
tithes was extinguished. He was far from 
insinuating that the noble Duke, his noble 
friend, if he might so call him, would wil- 
fully misrepresent what had fallen from 
the noble Earl—the whole course of his 
life, and his great stake in both countries 
would not admit of any man forming such 
an opinion; but he did intreat his noble 
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friend to consider whether he was promot- 
ing the interest of the Church, by holding 
his present language. The clergy of Ire- 
land, he could assure his noble friend, 
would not consider those their friends who 
made use of it. The clergy of Ireland 
were grateful to the Government for what 
it had done. If any body thought that the 
clergy were not contented with what the 
Government had done, he was much mis- 
taken. If noble Lords would wait till they 
read the evidence given by several Church- 
men before the Committee, they would 
find that there was no jealousy of this plan, 
and that it was the opinion of all those 
interested for the welfare of Ireland that 
the tithe system could not be continued. 
It was said that the language was different, 
and that both extinction and commutation 
had been mentioned: he had not scen any 
objectionable phrases of this kind. His 
noble friend had not used the word ex- 
tinction, but the Committce had. The 
report of the Committee used both phrases, 
both extinction and commutation. This 
was a plain proposition, which he saw no 
difficulty in understanding. Was it fair 
to state that the Government wished to 
injure the Church, when it raised expecta- 
tions of putting an end to daily conflicts 
between the clergy and the people, and 
when it endeavoured to restore peace? 
Would it injure the character of the minis- 
ters of God, who were engaged in inter- 
preting the Word of God to the people? 
or would it injure the interests of the 
Church to take away those sources of con- 
flict? Would not the instruction of the 
clergy be more cordially received by the 
people, if this source of dispute did not 
exist? With respect to the Government 
of Ireland, he wished that some facts were 
stated —some plain proposition advanced— 
some proof given, that it had neglected to 
protect the rights of the clergy. He 
begged that some instances might be given 
of cases in which the law afforded the 
means of protecting the clergy, and the 
Government had refused its aid. The fact 
was, that by the rage of party feelings, 
Ireland was torn in pieces. The parties 
lost sight of her interest to thwart every 
government which did not humble itself 
before one or the other. That was the 
feeling of these parties; but they forgot 
that there was a third party—the people of 
Ireland, whose interest demanded the care 
of the Government. There was the party 
of the Protestant Ascendancy, and the party 
of the Democracy, and they were both hos- 
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tile to the Government, which, for once, 
was in opposition to both. This was the 
cause of the complaints made against the 
Irish Government. There was no person 
more firmly attached to all the best inter- 
ests of Ireland than the Marquis of Angle- 
sey. Ifinjury was offered to the clergy, 
and assistance were demanded, it was im- 
mediately and promptly given. Let their 
Lordships look at the evidence before the 
Committee, and not run away with vague 
notions, and they would find the fact stated 
by persons of different ranks, that there 
was a suspicion that the Government would 
not support the clergy. But they could 
mention no instance in which assistance 
had not been given. The charge was, that 
the Government did not support the rights 
of the clergy. If, however, their Lord- 
ships would not listen to the wild suggestions 
of party feeling, but to the evidence given 
before the Committee, they would find 
that there was no instance of the Govern- 
ment having ever refused to do so. They 
had heard much of lawless associations of 
the agitators, but he would undertake to 
say, that there were other associations still 
morelawless. There was the lawless Demo- 
cracy Association, but there was also the law- 
less Ascendaney Association. The Demo- 
cracy Association was wicked, mischievous, 
and dangerous. He had often looked at it with 
apprehension ; but it was mixed up, lawless 
as it was, with some real grievances. It 
might be said, why did the law not put it 
down? The law had been applied, but 
the Government could not go beyond the 
law, and it must take away the grievance 
in order to have the law respected and wil- 
lingly obeyed. He saw some necessity for 
this association; but, without imputing 
bad motives to the other party, charity even 
obliged him to say, that they were the most 
senseless class of associators he had ever 
heard of. He was afraid of the former, 
but he could not possibly feel any respect 
for the latter. One specific person had 
been pointed out—a person of whom it was 
said the Government was afraid, and before 
whom the Government was described to 
humble itself. He was the last person who 
could be expected to panegyrise the indi- 
vidual alluded to, for he had never hesitated 
to do his duty towards the public, though 
it might be against that individual. In 
the fulfilment of that duty, when he held a 
situation different from his present situa- 
tion, he had instituted a prosecution against 
that individual, and he could tell their 
Lordships how that prosecution was defeat. 
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ed. It was defeated, because, in the spirit 
thwarting the Government, the opposite 
party took up the defence of its greatest 
enemy, and prevented the public good 
being effected. He wished to tell their 
Lordships, that it was not so easy to catch 
that person within the law. He had care- 
fully observed his proceedings for many 
years, and he would declare, as a constitu- 
tional lawyer, that he had only found one 
cecasion on which he thought that indivi- 
dual could be successfully prosecuted. He 
was successfully prosecuted, and nothing 
but the expiration of the Act of Parliament 
prevented him from being brought up for 
punishment. With respect to the Govern- 
ment not daring to execute the law, he 
would only say, that it did not dare to go 
beyond the law. It was said, that the Go- 
vernment had offered a place to that gen- 
tleman, which was a report without found- 
ation. Much as he condemned the conduct 
of that individual, he must say, that, as 
far as he knew, the declaration formerly 
made by his noble friend was strictly true. 
The professional pursuits and professional 
reputation of that gentleman were so great, 
that nobody ranked higher. As a practical 
barrister, his reputation entitled him to the 
highest place. ‘To indulge in angry feel- 


ings was not, he believed, the best means 
of conducting affairs to a satisfactory result ; 
and, looking to the situation to which the 
general business of that person would en- 
title him, he thought it would be advan- 
tageous, if means could be found, to disarm 


him of mischief. If the Government could 
have done that, it would have been acting 
a wise part to place that gentleman in a 
situation where his opposition would cease. 
To that extent he had been willing to go ; 
but to say that the Government had hum- 
bled itself before that individual was most 
untrue. He called, then, upon the noble 


Lord, to put his finger upon any act of 


the Government in which it had not sup- 
ported the laws. He was sure that the 
interest of the clergy had been supported 
in Ireland, though the Protestants of the 
North of Ireland had made some loud com- 
plaints. These persons called themselves 
the guardians of the public peace, and they 
associated to put an end to the peace of the 
country. He had looked through their pro- 
ceedings—he had examined their speeches, 
abstracting himself from other business, and 
he could openly declare, that he had not 
found one intelligible proposition in all their 
proceedings. They called out for protection 
from the law—they called out to preserve 
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the Constitution—but they did not establish 
any infraction of the laws, or point out any 
remedy which could be adopted. ‘The Go- 
vernment was beset by enemies on both 
sides; but the good feeling of the great 
body of the people—of all the sound, and 
intelligent, and sensible part of the popula- 
tion—was in its favour, as it looked to them 
for support. If the Government did not show 
any favour to either party—if it both pro- 
tected the clergy and protected the people, 
he had no apprehension of the results.. 

The Duke of Buckingham explained, that 
he did not say that both extinction and 
commutation had been spoken of by the 
noble Earl (Grey); but he stated, that the 
noble Earl had not mentioned extinction, 
and his colleagues in the other House had. 

The Earl of Carnarvon could not but 
express his surprise that such warm lan- 
guage should be used in a debate which had 
grown up so incidentally. If the Govern- 
ment were to act on the principles it pro- 
fessed; if it were to pursue that even-handed 
justice the noble Lord ascribed to it, he 
should be sorry to see any measure it pro- 
posed for the public good opposed in Limine 
from party animosity. He could not, how- 
ever, agree with the noble Lord in ascribing 
that character to the Government ; and he 
could not help feeling, that the language 
indulged in by the noble Lord was calcu- 
lated to alarm the already irritated Protest- 
ants. The noble Lord had described them 
as men more deficient in intellect than any 
he had ever beheld. 

Lord Plunkelt denied that he had ascribed 
such a character to the Protestants: he 
had only said, that in their speeches he could 
not find one intelligible proposition. 

The Earl of Carnarvon was glad to hear 
any explanation; but he wished that the 
language of the noble Lord had been more 
temperate. The noble Lord would not say 
that the party of the Protestants were few, 
when he saw the Petition against the mea- 
sures of Government signed by 235,000 
Protestants. That was not an indication 
of a defect in their understanding, nor of 
that senscless character which the noble 
Lord had modestly ascribed to them. They 
showed that they justly appreciated the 
blessings they had long enjoyed. He must 
see some better fruit of the conduct of the 
Government than he had yet beheld before 
he believed its professions. The Govern-~ 
ment said it was neuter ; but he asked, with 
which party did the contest arise? The 
Catholics of Ireland had received the great- 
est boon that ever was conferred on any 
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people; and when they accepted it, they 
said that they had then got everything they 
wanted. But scarcely were they in pos- 
session of their wishes, when the embers of 
their old Association were again blown into 
a blaze, and publicly, openly, and boldly, 
they professed that their object was to sepa- 
rate the two countries. Did the attack 
then originate with the Protestants? Did 
the Government take any effectual measures 
to put down these attacks? The attack 
made on the tithes began more than a year 
ago: had it been instigated by Protestants? 
It began with the Hurlers, who had been 
attended by a legal gentleman to advise 
them, so as not to break the law. Were 
these proceedings put down? The Govern- 
ment said, that it had applied the law ; but 
these proceedings had been going on for a 
whole year, the Government had found the 
law inefficient, and it had not come to ask for 
fresh powers. After this state of things had 
continued a whole year, the noble Earl 
came down, and said, if he found that his 
powers were not sufficient to put down these 
disorders, he would not shrink from apply- 
ing to Parliament for more power! He 
had submitted to excitement and agitation 
for a whole year; rebellion had not been 
arrested, but fostered; and now, at the end 
of a year’s professions, the Government 
doubted whether it should apply for greater 
power. If the Government made the ap- 
plication to Parliament, it would find that 
no power would be refused, no establishment 
withheld by those whom the Government 
generally considered in opposition to it ; 
and if any opposition were made, it would 
come from those to whom it was accustomed 
to look as its political friends. The noble 
Lord said, that the Agitator was not pun- 
ished, because the law expired ; but how 
did it expire? By the most hasty, impa- 
tient proceeding of the Ministers. They 
terminated the Parliament abruptly, and 
lost the opportunity of re-enacting the law. 
He saw no ground for confiding in Minis- 
ters; if he saw any determination, on their 
part, to put down the rebellious spirit that 
prevailed in Ireland, he should be ready to 
give his support to the measure proposed. 
He regretted to say, that hitherto the policy 
of the present Government had been, not 
to give that support to the Protestants of 
Ireland they had a right to expect, and 
which they had formerly received. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde complained 
of the strong language used by the noble 
Earl towards the Government, who had 


said, that rebellion had been fostered and\ 
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encouraged in Ireland—[The Earl of Car- 
narvon did not say that the Government 
had fostered rebellion].—He wished that 
the noble Lord would make some specific 
charge against the Government, and if the 
noble Earl cisuld show that the Government 
had neglected to support the clergy of Ire- 
land, or to use its proper authority, he cer- 
tainly would not support the Government. 
He must deny that the great body of the 
Protestants of Ireland were represented by 
the Orangemen, and, as a Protestant No- 
bleman, he must say, that the Associations 
alluded to by the noble Lord were not 
the whole Protestant party. They had 
been spoken of as embracing 2,000,000 of 
Protestants, and now they had shrunk down 
to 230,000. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, the noble 
Marquis was very much mistaken, if he sup- 
posed that he ( Earl Carnarvon) had said that 
Government had fostered rebellion in Ire- 
land. What he did say was, that those who 
originated and attended the Hurling Meet- 
ings were the prime movers of every species 
of resistance to the law which existed in 
Ireland ; and he complained that those pro- 
ceedings were not stopped. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 17, 1832. 


MiNnuTES.] Bill. Read a third time; Cholera Prevention 
(Scotland). 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir RicHaRD VYVYAN, 
of all the Cases which had been heard and deci¢ed in the 
Courts of the Warden and Steward of the Stanneries, Corn- 
wall, with the Namesof the Parties and the Sums litigated 
in each year, from 1824, to 1831, inclusive :—On the Mo- 
tion of Sir HENRY PARNELL, of the Number and Effect- 
ives of the British Army, Rank and File, at Home and 
Abroad, on the Ist of January, 1831, and Ist of January, 
1832; the Establishment as fixed by the King’s Memo- 
randum for Service at Home and Abroad, from 1817 to 
1832, and also the Effectives in each of the Foreign Sta- 
tions, on the 25th of January, in each year; also the aver- 
age Force in Rank and File at each of the Foreign Stations 
on the Ist of January, 1852, with the Increase at each 
Station, and the total Increase; also the Numbers of every 
description of Military Force, including the Army of all 
Classes, Militia and Yeomanry, in the United King- 
dom, on the Ist of January, 1852:—On the Motion of 
Mr. BurGe, Accounts of the quantity of Sugar Im- 
ported into Great Britain from the British Colonies, the 
East Indies, and from Foreign Countries, from the 5th of 
January, 1831, to 5th of January, 1852, distinguishing the 
several sorts of Sugar, and the Colonies and Countries from 
which the same was Imported; a similar Account for Ire- 
land, with the Amount of Duties paid on the total quantity ; 
an Account of the quantity of Raw and Refined Sugar 
Exported during the said period; also the same Accounts 
of Coffee, Rum, and Cocoa, Imported and Exported ; also 
Accounts of the Official Value of British and Irish produce 
and Manufactures; and of Foreign and Colonial produce 
Exported and Imported during the year i831. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHaw, from the Directors of 
the Dublin and London Steam Company, against the 
Steam Vessels Bill:—By Mr. VERNON, from the Freee 
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holders and Residents of Tideswell, against the General 
Registry Bill: —By Lord GzorGE LENNox, from the Land- 
owners and Inhabitants of Ifield, Rasper, and Pulborough, 
praying for an Act to enable a majority of two-thirds of the 
Rate-payers to fix a plan for the Employment of the Able- 
bodied Poor. 


Destruction or AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS.| Lord George Lennox pre- 
sented a Petition from William Cross, a 
Farmer, in the neighbourhood of Dover, 
praying that some measure might be 
adopted for the protection of Agricultural 
Implements. The petitioner stated, that 
in the month of November last his thrash- 
ing machine was destroyed by rioters, and 
as those implements were not enumerated 
in the “ Remedies against the Hundred 
Act ;” he could obtain no compensation. 
He (Lord George Lennox) regretted ex- 
ceedingly that the thrashing machines of 
such persons were not protected, and if no 
other Member of the House would under- 
take the task, he would bring in a Bill to 
give the same protection to the farmer as 
the manufacturer already possessed. 

Mr. Hume said, he had asked the ques- 
tion before, how it was, that thrashing 
machines were uot protected, and he had 
been told, they were so. But it seemed 
those who took the trouble to correct him 
had themselves laboured under a mistake 
with regard to this matter, for they were 
left wholly unprotected. If a thrashing 
machine was destroyed by rioters, the 
farmer had no remedy, while if his house 
or furniture was injured he had an imme- 
diate remedy against the hundred. Under 
such circumstances, he begged to ask the 
hon. and learned Member, whether his 
Majesty’s Government were about to intro- 
duce any measure to correct this anomaly. 

The Solicttor General said, he was not 
aware of any such measure being in con- 
templation. 

Mr. Hume observed, that he should take 
the very first opportunity of putting-some 
questions to Ministers on the subject. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Lord George Lennox presented a petition 
from the Landowners, and Inhabitants of 
Petworth, complaining of the great increase 
of the Poor-rates from 1810, to 1831, 
and praying that some Act should be intro- 
duced by which an equitable apportion- 
ment of the able-bodied labourers upon 
the land should be regulated by the de- 
cision of a majority, in value, of the rate- 
payers. 

Sir Charles Burrell could bear his 
testimony to the truth of the allegations 
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contained in this petition. By the presen’, 
unfortunate system at the meetings o 

Vestries, the dissent of one man out o 

twenty was sufficient to do away with the 
good intentions of the majority. Where 
nineteen well-disposed men wished to 
arrange an equitable apportionment of the 
able-bodied labourers upon the land, 
rather than setting them to work upon 
highways, and in stone pits, one self-willed 
person might overturn the proposition. 
He was no advocate for compulsory mea- 
sures, but he apprehended that a_per- 
missive Bill might be framed, which could 
be acted upon where there existed a dis- 
position to improve the condition of the 
poor, and which would enable a majority 
of two-thirds of the rate-payers in value, 
in Vestry assembled, to settle an equitable 
apportionment of the able-bodied labourers 
upon the land; and also to levy a propor- 
tionate rate in lieu of labour, upon such 
rate-payers as dissented from, or neglected 
to act upon, the principle established by 
this majority. Every occupier of land who 
was liable to be assessed, would pay 
labourers’ wages according to the amount 
of his assessment; and an option might be 
given to every rate-payer whether he would 
employ a labourer, or pay the amount to 
the overseer. If this plan were adopted, 
it now was acted upon in a few districts, 
the labourers employed would be under a 
better control, and a competition would be 
raised for the best hands. The present 
practice of sending labourers out in gangs 
to work upon the roads, generated habits 
of idleness, instead of industry; while at 
the same time, their labour was of no pro- 
portionate value to the increased demand 
upon the Poor-rates. On these grounds, 
he cordially agreed in the prayer of the 
petition, and was most happy to give it his 
support. He certainly wished he could 
induce the hon. member for Oxford to 
bring in a Bill to effect these objects. 

Mr. Estcourt begged to state to his hon. 
friend, that he never had an intention to 
bring a Bill before this House on the 
subject, because such a measure unless it 
were introduced by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
would have no chance of success ; but, at 
the same time, he was able to bear his 
testimony to the correctness of the state- 
ments of his hon. friend. There could be 
no doubt that great distress pervaded 
the agricultural districts. This evil wes 
not to be remedied by ordinary meanis ; 
but, he believed, if the law was so framed 
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as to enable those labourers who were well 
disposed, and willing to work, to procure 
employment, the evil might be remedied. 
But the fact was, that any one rate-payer 
in the Vestry who was ill-disposed, might 
defeat the arrangements made, however 
good they might be, or by whatever ma- 
jority they might be carried. 
opinion, therefore, that it would be most 
useful to frame an Act, by which a ma- 
jority of the Vestry should have the power 
given them of legally providing employ- 
ment for industrious and well-disposed 
persons. 

Mr. Gillon said, the present condition 
of the agricultural labourers was most 
pitiable. In many places, during ten 
months of the year, a great number of able 


and well-disposed men were incapable of 


procuring work. Much was said about 
slavery in the West Indies, but there was 
no slavery there worse in its operation than 
that which existed in Sussex, where pau- 
pers were frequently harnessed together to 
draw loads. 

Lord Nugent added his most earnest 
wishes to those of other hon. Members, to 
request the hon. member for Oxford to bring 
ina Bill to remedy the immense evil which 
was so justly complained of. The hon. 
Gentleman knew his opinion upon the 
subject, and was also acquainted with the 
provisions of the Bill which he had intro- 
duced into the House about two years 
since ; a measure which, being now con- 
nected with his Majesty’s Government, he 
did not think it would be prudent in him 
to follow up, inasmuch as it might then be 
deemed a Government measure. He 
would merely state one fact, namely, that 
in a parish near which he resided, the 
general principle of the Bill introduced 
had been adopted by agreement of the 
Vestry; the effect of which was, that after 
the lapse of scarcely one year there had 
been a reduction of nearly two-thirds in 
the average Poor-rates: and the plan had 
been attended with other very beneficial 
results. The farmer could now actually 
make a profit by employing men; whereas 
in former years he contributed to their 
support without receiving any return. 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer said, that within the 
last ten years he had had an opportunity 
of seeing the effects of this system at 
Oundle and other places; and it had 
succeeded to the satisfaction of the farmers 
and landlords. 

Mr, Benett was of opinion that, this 
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He was of 
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particular system of labour-rate might be 
adopted with advantage in certain cases, 
though he was not convinced that it could 
be resorted to as a general measure. It 
must not be supposed that the condition 
of the labourer could be permanently 
improved unless the owners of the soil were 
also benefitted and relieved, He was sure 
that a general commutation of tithes would 
do more than anything to remove the 
existing grievances. Such a measure 
would strike at the root of the evil, and 
lead to future prosperity. There were two 
things which must be carried into effect, 
before any real good could be effected— 
namely, a change in the system of taxa- 
tion, and a commutation of tithes. 

Mr. Hunt agreed with the hon. member 
for Wiltshire, that all enactments must 
prove complete failures, unless there was a 
general relief from the present weight of 
taxation ; but in the mean time he begged 
to assure the hon. member for Sussex, that 
if he would bring in sucha Bill as he sug- 
gested, he should be happy to give him 
his support. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, that as it had 
been remarked that Ministers ought to 
introduce a Billon the subject, he believed, 
the reason why they declined doing so was 
that they considered the undertaking 
would be more satisfactory if it did not 
proceed from Government. 

Petition to be printed. 


Hemp anv Frax.] Mr. Horatio Ross, 
on presenting a Petition from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Manufacturers, and 
of Merchants, Ship-owners, and others, of 
Dundee, for equalizing the duty on Flax, 
and fora drawback on Hemp in bonded 
warehouses, &c. said, this Petition was 
signed by almost every merchant and 
ship-owner in the town of Dundee; and 
the prayer of the petitioners was, that 
they might be relieved from the present 
high duty on hemp. Being well ac- 
quainted with that part of the country, he 
begged to inform the House, that the great 
mass of the population, not only of Dun- 
dee, but of all the neighbouring towns and 
villages, were employed in the manufac- 
ture of hemp and linen goods. Having 
for about eight years received bounties 
upon the exportation of these goods, 
which had varied from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent, they had been enabled to 
compete with, and even undersell, the 
foreign manufacturers; and hemp and 
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linen goods to an immense amount were 


Hemp and Flax. 


now annually exported to various parts of 


the world from Dundee and that part of 
Scotland, giving employment to many 
thousands of our countrymen. In 1825, 
a gradual reduction of those bounties 
commenced, and, at the same period, as a 
bonus to the manufacturers and shipping 
interest, the duty on hemp was reduced 
from 9/. 6s. 8d. to 41. 3s. 4d. per ton; and 
he believed he might state, with perfect 
truth, that there was, at that period, a 
distinct understanding between the Go- 
vernment and those who were interested 
in that branch of trade, that the duty on 
hemp was to be taken off entirely when 
the bounties ceased. On the 5th of last 
January these bounties ceased; but this 
oppressive duty on hemp was continued. 
It required no argument, he should think, 
to satisfy the House, that if our manufac- 
turers were obliged to pay a high duty, 
amounting to 4/. 3s. 4d. per ton, on the 
importation of hemp, it was quite impos- 
sible for them to continue to export goods 
made of that article, and to compete with 
the Germans and other foreigners who had 
the raw material so much cheaper. It was 
evident that the consequence of persisting 
in exacting this very impolitic duty must 
be, that that branch of trade would be 
entirely lost to us, and an immense num- 


ber of unfortunate people thrown out of 


employment. If, however, this duty were 
taken off, we should not only be able to 
maintain our present export trade, but 
even to extend it; and it would be attend- 
ed with another advantage. At present 
almost all the vessels employed in the 
Baltic trade supplicd themselves with 
cordage in foreign parts; but if the duty 
on hemp was taken off, they would na- 
turally purchase their cordage at home, 
which was, in general, very superior to the 
foreign, and by this means an additional 
number of hands, indeed to a_ great 
amount, would receive employment in the 
manufacture of ropes and cordage. He 
was quite aware that, owing to the state 
of the revenue, this was not a very conve- 
nient period to call upon the House to re- 
linquish any duties; but, looking at the 
great benefits which would be derived by 
so many industrious individuals who were 
interested in this question, and looking at 
the inevitable consequences that must re- 
sult to them if it were continued, he did 
think that the trifling loss of revenue was 
not worthy ofa moment’s consideration, At 
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present, the amount of duty received upon 
the importation of hemp, amounted to only 
between 60,0002. and 70,0002.; but from 
this must be deducted a large sum, which 
had been annually repaid in the shape of 
bounties upon the exportation of articles 
manufactured from hemp, so that the sum 
actually received by the Treasury must be 
very small; and, for the future, it will be 
still less, as the high duty would operate 
as a prohibition, and little or no hemp 
would be imported. He, therefore, did 
trust, that as great benefits would be de- 
rived by many thousands by taking off this 
duty, and as the loss of revenue would be 
so trifling, his Majesty’s Government and 
the House would take the prayer of the pe- 
titioners into their earliest and most fa- 
vourable consideration. 

The Lord Advocate hoped that the Go- 
vernment would be able to put these 
duties on such a plan as to bring the 
trade of this country into a natural state 
of competition with that of others, 

Mr. Hume said, the prayer of the peti- 
tion was of considerable consequence to 
the whole community. Although the tax 
on linen had been withdrawn, that on 
hemp and other raw materials was still 
continued, for which reason it was impos- 
sible for this country to compete with 
others. In his opinion, the tax ought to 
be taken off: the loss of revenue was of 
no importance in comparison with the evil 
caused by the tax. 

Petition to be printed. 


CuoLtera Morsus.] Lord Althorp 
having moved the Order of the Day for 
the House to resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of Supply, 

Mr. Hunt begged to take the opportu- 
nity of stating one or two facts which had 
come to his knowledge respecting some 
cases of Cholera Morbus, in the hope that 
his Majesty’s Ministers would take care to 
prevent a repetition of such conduct. A 
man in the early part of the day had been 
attacked by the disease at Hoxton. A 
surgeon pronounced it a decided case of 
Spasmodic Cholera, and the individual in 
question was taken in a coach to Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, where he was refused 
admittance, as no Cholera cases were 
taken in there. He was next carried to 
the building in Abchurch-lane, given up 
by the Lord Mayor for the time being, and 
to be at the disposal of the Board of 
Health, as was understood, for Cholera 
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patients ; but the man was also refused ad- 
mission there, as the house was only for 
individuals in the neighbourhood. He was 
next conveyed to the Surrey Dispensary, 
in consequence of an advertisement that 
all persons would be received there with- 
out tickets. It appeared, however, that 
he could not remain there; and, after 
having been bled by the surgeon of the 
establishment, he was finally carried to an 
empty house in St. George’s-fields, oppo- 
site Bedlam. Now, when he said he 
hoped Government would prevent a repe- 
tition of such a case, all he meant to say 
was, ‘that it was their duty to see that 
suitable places were provided in each dis- 
trict, and that a person afflicted with the 
disease should not be hawked about 
through the city to Bedlam. He did not 
mean to impute any blame to the Lord 
Mayor; on the contrary, he thought his 
Lordship deserving of great praise for 
giving up the building, and for the conve- 
nience provided. The fact was, the house 
in Abchurch-lane was intended only for 
persons in the neighbourhood of the Ex- 
change; and, to the credit of the author- 
ities, it was amply provided with both 
clothes and flannel, which would be dis- 
tributed when wanted. The nobles of 
Moscow gave up their mansions to those 
afflicted with the disease, and he was glad 
to find that the Lord Mayor had done the 
same, and set an example worthy of imi- 
tation. Another case was that of a sailor, 
who had been conveyed in a cabriolet in a 
similar way, from one place to another, 
and at last placed with the other patient 
in the house opposite. He thought it was 
extremely improper that coaches and cab- 
riolets should be used in such away. It 
was remarkable that, in a district like that 
of Hoxton, no receiving-house had been 
prepared. 

Mr. Alderman Venables said, it was 
very true that the person just alluded to 
by the hon. Member had been refused ad- 
mittance in the city temporary hospital, 
but the case had turned out not to be 
one of Cholera at all. The man had re- 
covered, and there was no reason to believe 
he had suffered from Cholera. 

Sir Robert Peel rose to express his 
great regret that hon. Members, in bring- 
ing forward cases of that kind, should do 
it in a way which would have a tendency 
materially to injure large classes in the 
metropolis. After what had fallen from 
the hon. member for Preston, it would go 
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forth to the public to-morrow that the 
public conveyances were used in convey- 
ing Cholera patients to the hospitals. 
What the hon. Member ought to have 
done was, to take the number, and state 
the circumstance to some member of the 
Government. He was sure the hon. 
Member would be as sorry as any one to 
make a statement which might involve in 
distress a large and industrious class of in- 
dividuals, and was convinced, if the hon. 
Member had beenawareof the consequence, 
he would not have publicly made such an 
announcement. He, therefore, hoped, that 
Members, in mentioning any cases, would 
carefully avoid stating needlessly what 
might injure individuals. 

Lord Althorp entirely concurred in 
what had fallen from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, and could only follow up the re- 
marks which he had made. When hon. 
Members had any particular cases to 
mention, or grievance to complain of, it 
would be desirable, in the first place, that 
they should state them to some of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, or some one connected 
with the Government. Unless Gentlemen 
observed discretion in a case of that kind, 
useless alarm might be given, which would 
only tend to add to the evil, and injure 
private individuals. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had endeavoured to 
get the number of the cabriolet, but could 
not. As to what fell from the hon. Aider- 
man, he could only say, that he had sent 
his servant to the house in St. George’s- 
fields, and at half-past three the man was 
in extreme danger. 

Mr. Hume was rather surprised at what 
had fallen from the hon. member for Pres- 
ton, as he had understood from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Health, that places 
for the reception of patients were prepared 
in every district. He, therefore, thought 
there must be some mistake in saying that 
there was no such place at Hoxton. If 
such, however, was the fact, he submitted 
to the noble Lord the necessity of imme- 
diately providing proper houses for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Alderman Venables wished to know 
whether Government had made any new 
regulations respecting quarantine, now 
that the disease had shown itself in the 
metropolis. 

Lord Althorp could not answer the 
question at present. 


Case oy Mn. Mansuatt ano Dro 
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Bowrinc.] Mr. Dawson begged leave, 
before the. House went into Committee, 
to take that opportunity of protesting 
against the course which had been followed 
the other night in voting away money after 
twelve o’clock. On the understanding 
that the rule which had been latterly ob- 
served by the last Government would have 
been adhered to, he had left the House, 
and consequently had not an opportunity 
of opposing two grants to which he wished 
now to call the attention of the House. 
The first was a vote of 5007. toMr. Mar- 
shall for his Statistical Tables. That was 
no doubt, a very useful and valuable work ; 
it had gone through two or three editions, 
and he had bought a copy of it, and he 
believed many others had done the same. 
He thought, therefore, that as the work 
contained so many valuable statements, 
and had gone through several editions, the 
author would have been recompensed for 
his trouble by. the sale, without a grant 
from Government. If the book contained 
valuable information for a certain class of 
people, it would be bought up as fast as 
the works of Lord Byron and Sir Walter 
Scott were purchased by another class. 
He was, therefore, utterly at a loss to 
understand why this money had _ been 
voted, unless, indeed, it was because its 
author had for many years been a protegé 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, and 
had formerly been in his employment. 
Owing to these circumstances, and to his 
recommendation to the Government, the 
grant had probably been made. Had any 
other thing of a similar kind been proposed 
at two o’clock in the morning by the late 
Ministers, he was sure it would have been 
opposed by the hon. Member, who, by the 
way, was in the House at the time. The 
reply of the hon. member for Middlesex 
was, that he would vote anything for the 
sake of Reform, and by his recommend- 
ation he believed the 500/. was given to 
Mr. Marshall. The other item against 
which he protested was, the vote of 9002. 
to Dr. Bowring for his services in inquiring 
into the mode of keeping the public ac- 
counts in France. That learned Gentle- 
man, after making the inquiry, and laying 
the plan before Government, concluded 
by saying, that it was a system, in compa- 
rison of others, beyond all praise, and 
that it was the most perfect system yet dis- 
covered of keeping the public accounts ; 
yet, no sooner was such a statement made, 
than the cashier of the French Exchequer 
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ran off with between 200,000/. and 
300,000/. In the old antiquated bungling 
system, which had long been followed in 
this country, no such malversation had 
taken or could take place. A clerk might 
run off with 2,0002. or 3,000/. but no one 
ever heard of a Secretary or Treasurer carry- 
ing off anything like such a sum as. had 
been embezzled in France. As he could 
not then oppose the votes, his chief object 
in making these remarks was, to let thecoun- 
try see how well the economists could,when 
they had the opportunity, take care of their 
friends. 

Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had once or twice before ad- 
verted to the case of Mr. Marshall, and, 
in order to arrive at the true state of the 
circumstances, it was his intention to move 
for copies of the Treasury minute, in order 
to see the authority on which the grant 
had been made; and he was convinced 
that, on due consideration, the vote would 
be found most justifiable. He was as- 
tonished, however, at the right hon. Gen- 
tleman making such a charge—a Gentle- 
man who, whilein office, had sanctioned the 
most extravagant proceedings, and voted 
away thousands and tens of thousands of 
the public money; yet when the sum of 
500/. was granted to one, and 1,000/. to 
another gentleman, for valuable services, 
the right hon. Member came. forward, 
and complained as if some notorious job 
had been connived at. He should be 
ready to answer for the first case, and he 
had little doubt the right hon. member for 
Queen’s County (Sir H. Parnell) would be 
able to defend the other. He had every 
reason to believe that the gentleman alluded 
to by the right hon. Member had rendered 
the right hon. Baronet great assistance in 
bringing forward the public accounts. He 
must again repeat his surprise that the 
right hon. Gentleman, who with his col- 
leagues, had been so prodigal of the public 
money, should come forward now and com- 
plain of such grants, for his part, he must 
say, that he agreed to the vote at the hour 
mentioned, because he did not wish to 
stop the Reform question, and because he 
was aware that the object of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and some of those with whom 
he acted, was to delay the discussion till 
next day, in order to retard Reform. A 
charge of passing a vote for 500/. at that 
late hour came with a bad grace from one 
of the party who had spent 40,0002. on a 
marble arch, and 250,000/. more on a 
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Palace, without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. He was most anxious to compare 
notes with the right hon. Gentleman on 
the subject, because where the right hon. 
Gentleman had squandered away money 
by hundreds and thousands, he would 
challenge him and defy him to prove, that 
the other party had done it at all. He 
utterly denied that the case alluded to was 
ajob. Hedenied altogether that he could 
be charged with a job. Let the Treasury 
only produce the authority on which the 
grant was made, and he should be ready 
to defend the case on public principles. 

Lord Althorp concurred in the general 
principle that it was wrong to make grants 
of the public money to authors, but he 
was prepared, on the showing of the right 
hon. Gentleman, to defend the conduct 
of Government on this occasion. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told the House 
that he conceived the work so valuable, 
that he purchased a copy of it. Now Go- 
vernment had done nothing more. They 
had merely advanced the money to Mr. 
Marshall on the condition that he would 
furnish copies of his tables to all the public 
offices. It was altogether, a matter of 
bargain and sale between the parties. As 
to the grant to Dr. Bowring, he would 
only remark, thatthat gentleman had been 
regularly employed by Government to ex- 
amine into the system of keeping public 
accounts in France—a system which there 
was no doubt, contained many advantages : 
and the item to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman objected was charged as remuner- 
ation for this einployment. Many valu- 
able suggestions were contained in the re- 
port of Dr. Bowring, and he did not think 
that the sum was more than ought to have 
been given when the trouble to which that 
individual was put came to be considered, 
The case of malversation in France al- 
luded to by the right hon. Member did not 
arise from any defect in the principle of 
carrying on business in France, but from 
the checks which Dr. Bowring had praised 
having been omitted. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, it was at the 
recommendation of the Finance Committee 
that Dr. Bowring had been employed, and 
he willingly took upon himself the respon- 
sibility of the sum charged for his remu- 
neration. That wentleman had been re- 
commended as well qualified, for the office 
of examining the French mode of keeping 
accounts by a Member of the late Ad- 
ministration. From the two reports which 
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he had drawn up, as to the mode of keep- 
ing the accounts in France, with respect 
to the military expenditure of that country, 
and the expenditure of the Colonial De- 
partment, it was obvious that he possessed 
much skill and knowledge on such sub- 
jects, and that the money was well earned. 
With respect to what had been asserted by 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the fraud 
practised, that fraud was detected in con- 
sequence of the regulations. He really 
thought nothing could be more unfounded 
than the objections made to this grant. 
The French system was the result of many 
years’ laborious investigation, and it ap- 
peared to him absurd to put our chance- 
begotten plan in competition with it. 

Mr. Dawson denied that he wished to 
object to bringing up the report of the 
Committee of Supply the other night, as 
the hon. member for Middlesex had some- 
what presumptuously stated forthe purpose 
of delaying the Reform Bill. That hon. 
Gentleman, if not asleep on that occasion, 
certainly betrayed an obtuseness of under- 
standing such as he frequently exhibited 
in that House. He did not object to the 
whole of the civil contingencies, but merely 
wished to have an explanation with re- 
spect to two items in that report—viz., 
those which gave sums of money to Mr. 
Marshall and Dr. Bowring, He wished 
for information upon that subject, and 
could not obtain it, the bringing up the 
report at the hour he had mentioned took 
him by surprise. He still thought that 
Mr. Marshall would not have received any 
remuneration, had he not been a protegé 
of the hon, Member, and he still thought 
the remuneration given to Dr. Bowring 
much too large. He hoped that the noble 
Lord would cause an estimate to be sub- 
mitted to the House, before he Com- 
missioned Dr, Bowring to execute any more 
public works. 

Mr. Baring as a member of the Finance 
Committee was bound to say that the pub- 
lic accounts submitted to that Committee 
were not kept ona correct and simple prin- 
ciple. He, therefore, considered expendi- 
ture on an inquiry of that nature was money 
well laid out, for it was notorious our sys- 
tem of keeping public accounts was most 
wretched. He would take an early oppor- 
tunity to examine the reports which had 
been made by Dr. Bowring, and then he 
should be better ableto judge of their value. 
As he had just stated, he really thought 
money expended on that subject wasusefully 
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employed, provided the person selected was 
fully qualified to execute the task. 


Casz or Caprain Sartorivs.] Cap- 
tain Yorke requested the attention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to the paragraph on 
which his question would be founded. It 
was this, and was to be found in 7’he Times 
newspaper of the 15th inst. 


“Letters from Belleisle of the 10th an- 
nounce the sailing, on that day, of the first 
division of the Portuguese expedition. The 
following order of the day, addressed more 
particularly to the English auxiliaries, was 
issued by Admiral Sartorius on the occa- 
sion. Order of the day.—The Commander- 
in-Chief of the expedition hastens to make 
known to the seamen and soldiers of the 
division, that his Imperial Majesty has been 
pleased to confirm the gift of the equipments 
which the Vice-Admiral, in his reliance on the 
well-known high-mindedness of the Emperor, 
had taken upon him to promise. His Majesty 
has, moreover, not only ratified the allowance 
of 55s. monthly pay, but, in order to testify 
his high opinion of the English seamen and 
soldiers, especially with regard to those who 
are under the command of the Vice-Admiral, 
he has increased that pay by 5s a month, dur- 
ing all the time that the Queen’s flag shall re- 
main hoisted on their vessels. The Vice-Ad- 
miral calls on his shipmates to second his ef- 
forts with heart and hand in a cause which, 
next to that of their King and country, is the 
mest noble that an Englishman can serve—a 
cause laudably undertaken for the purpose of 
restoring an august Princess to her Throne—-of 
opening the dungeons of thousands of victims, 
whose only crime has been fidelity to their duty 
and their oath—and of enabling Portugal to 
regain that constitutional liberty which has so 
greatly contributed in giving to your own 
country the sovereignty of the seas, and placing 
you among the first nations of the world. His 
Majesty’s intentions are humane and concili- 
atory; but if they are disregarded, it will be 
then for us to prove, as true Britons, with the 
help of Providence, that reliance has not in 
vain been placed in our courage and our arms, 
for the purpose of succouring the oppressed, 
and procuring the liberation of the innocent, 
— Pelleisle, Feb, 4.” 

He wished to ask the noble Lord whether 
Admiral Sartorius held a Commission in 
his Majesty’s service ? 

Lord Althorp believed that the person 
described as Admiral Sartorius, had been 
a captain in the Royal Navy, but he was 
not prepared to say whether he still held 
his commission or not. 

Mr. Robinson said, he remembered well 
that a proclamation had been issued by 
Government some years age, forbidding 
the King’s officers from entering into the 
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service of the South American Colonies 
on declaring their independence, and he 
thought the same course ought to have 
been pursued on the present occasion. 
The noble Lord professed himself unable 
to give an answer whether Admiral Sarto- 
rius continued still in his Majesty’s service, 
but surely the attention of Government 
ought to have been called to that point 
on the sailing of the expedition of Don 
Pedro from Bellesile in which it Was said 
a large number of British troops and sail- 
ors had embarked. It was a question of 
importance to ascertain whether the Go- 
vernment preserved a_ strict neutrality 
between the two branches of the House 
of Braganza. He was afraid it would 
turn out that they had given, not directly, 
certainly, but indirectly, some assistance 
to the expedition against Portugal, and in 
doing so he begged to observe that the 
British interests: in that country were 
sacriliced. 

Sir James Graham, who just then en- 
tered the House, stated, that he had no 
hesitation in answering the question. 
Captain Sartorius did remain on the list 
of captains liable to serve his Majesty ; 
but he begged to remark, that, although 
on the list, he was not to be considered 
in the employment of the King; for there 
was a provision which prohibited any of 
his Majesty’s officers who entered into 
foreign service, from receiving their half- 
pay while so engaged. Therefore Captain 
Sartorius, being engaged under Don 
Pedro, did not receive the King’s pay. 
Nor, indeed, could he, or any other officer 
do so, without: making affidavit that they 
were not engaged in the service of any 
foreign prince. He begged further to add, 
that Captain Sartorius was at present 
absent without leave. 

Colonel Davies was glad to hear from 
the right hon. Baronet, that Captain Sar- 
torius was still on the half-pay list, and he 
hoped that he would Jong continue so, 
After the debate relating to Portuguese 
affairs a few nights since, he must say, he 
felt a little surprised to hear his hon. col- 
league take this opportunity of reviving 
that discussion; Don Miguel himself 
would be astonished when he found that 
he had an advocate in one of the friends 
of Reform and of liberal institutions. If 
the strict neutrality which his hon. col- 
league advocated had always been pre- 
served, Don Miguel would most likely be 
at this moment a prisoner at Brazil, whi- 
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ther he would have been sent by the 
liberal party, but for the interference of 
this country. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that the ad- 
vice of the hon. Gentleman, in recommend- 
ing his hon. colleague not to revive the 
debate on the affairs of Portugal, was 
much better than his example. He pre- 
sumed that the right hon, Gentleman was 
aware that, by the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
any pefson, a subject of his Majesty, who 
should, without license from the King, 
accept a commission from a foreign state, 
was thereby guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
might be punished by fine and imprison- 
ment. He, therefore, must say, that he 
thought the conduct of Captain Sartorius 
deserved the cognizance of his Majesty’s 
Government. 

Colonel Evans observed, that the officer 
alluded to was amenable, if he had violated 
the law, and if he had done so, any one 
might prosecute him; but he thought that 
at least it was not the business of the 
House to interfere and press on the Govern- 
ment a prosecution of this kind. There 
seemed to him something of the spirit of 
party in this sort of conduct. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that a more 
unprovoked attack than that which the 
gallant Colonel had just made he had 
seldom witnessed. His gallant friend who 
asked the question had merely demanded 
whether Captain Sartorius was an officer 
in the British service, without any inten- 
tion to urge a prosecution against that 
officer. 

Colonel Evans repeated his belief that 
there was something of a spirit of party in 
the question, for he did not think that 
when Marshal Beresford was appointed to 
a command in the Portuguese army, any- 
body had come down to that House to 
ask whether Marshal Beresford was an 
officer in the British service. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn believed, that the 
gallant Colonel would find that Marshal 
Beresford had not accepted a command 
in the Portuguese service without a special 
license from this Government. The Go- 
vernment had a right to grant the license ; 
and the only point at present was—whe- 
ther they had given the license. If they 
had, and if they approved of Captain 
Sartorius accepting a command in the 
Portuguese service, there was an end of 
the question, Another might certainly 
then arise—whether they had acted wisely 
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only now observe, that he objected to 
such permissions; tending, as they did, 
to encourage the violation of the law. 
While the law existed, he thought it ought 
to be obeyed. If it was a bad law, it 
ought to be repealed. 

Sir George Clerk wished to ask, whe- 
ther Captain Sartorius had leave of 
absence? He would not ask whether the 
Government had given him a license; for, 
after the repeated professions of neutrality 
put forth by the British Government, he 
should not entertain for a moment the 
idea that they had granted a license. 
He should also beg leave to ask, whether, 
in the leave of absence, there was not 
always inserted a clause, absolutely pro- 
hibiting the officer to whom it was granted 
from entering a foreign service? If that 
was so, and Captain Sartorius had entered 
into foreign service, he would be offending, 
not only against the Act of Parliament, 
but against the positive prohibition of the 
Admiralty. 

Sir James Graham observed, that, in 
the answer he had before given, he had 
anticipated the present question. He had 
stated distinctly to the House, that not 
only Captain Sartorius could not draw his 
pension, but that he was absent without 
leave. He thought, after this, that it was 
quite unnecessary to add that no license 
could have been granted. 

Sir Robert Peel protested against the 
supposition, that a question of this kind 
was always put to the Government from a 
spirit of party, and with a view to oppress 
individuals. He did not think that, in 
the present case, it would be necessary to 
act with severity. It was not necessary to 
remove the officer from the British service; 
but his Majesty might recal him from the 
foreign service, and if he did not choose 
to obey that call, might then dismiss him. 
His Majesty possessed the requisite power, 
and it was a power that might be most 
beneficially employed. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply. 


Army Estimates. 


Suppry—Army Estimates.| — Sir 
John Hobhouse stated, that according to 
the plan which the Ministers had brought 
forward, with the sanction and unanimous 
approval of that House, he had now to 
propose to the Committee the quarter’s 
Estimates. He was sorry that he should 
not be able to give to the Committee so 
fair and flourishing an account of the de- 
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partment, on the duties of which he had 
recently entered, as his right hon. friend 
had given of the Admiralty Department. 
But the country would bear in mind, that, 
since 1820, there had been a considerable 
decrease in the charge for the Army. 
Notwithstanding that the amount of the 
forces, and all the other departments, 
were not much less than at that time, and 
although there were now some additional 
Estimates, the decrease in the charge since 
1820 amounted to 684,0007. He had 
been but a short time in office, and, there- 
fore, was not responsible for the Estimates, 
which were, in fact, but a part of the Es- 
timates for the year 1831, but he had seen 
enough since he had been in office to incline 
him to think that it was impossible for any 
Government to maintain a military estab- 
lishment on a more diminished scale for the 
ordinary service of the State, He would 
now proceed to state the various items of 
expenditure, and he trusted he should be 
able to make himself clearly understood. 
At any rate, he held himself ready to an- 
swer every question that any hon. Mem- 
ber thought would elucidate his statement. 
The charge for the effective service was 
896,831/. and for the non-effective service, 
726,2112., showing a decrease in this 
quarter, as compared with any quarter of 
the last year, in the effective service, of 
15,300/7., while there was, in the non- 
effective, an increase of 35,131/., and, 
before he proposed the individual votes, 
perhaps it would be as well that he should 
shortly run over the abstract of each of 
these services. The vote for the Land 
Service was 805,9611., showing an in- 
crease of 17,9221. for the quarter. He 
should be able to explain that when he 
came to that particular vote. The charge 
for Staff Officers was 30,667/., showing a 
decrease of 463/. The charge for the 
Public Departments was 25,246/., showing 
a decrease of 7287. The charge for medi- 
cines was 3,000/., showing a decrease of 
105. For Garrisons, 8,425/., being a 
decrease of 347. For the Royal Military 
Colleges, 991/., being a decrease of 4167. 
For the Military Asylums, 4,4331., or a 
decrease of 5817. For the Hibernian 
Schools, 1,360/., or a decrease of 2701. 
There was likewise a large decrease upon 
the Volunteer Corps, as the charge for the 
Volunteer Corps of each quarter of last 
year was 47,5711., while, on the present 
quarter, it was 16,768/., showing a deduc- 
tion in the quarter,on thischarge,of 30,6837. 
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The House would, therefore, see, that the 
decrease on the whole of the estimates for 
the effective services was upward of 15,3007. 
With respect to the non-effective services, 
the charges were as follows :—For gene- 
ral officers, 32,200/., being a decrease of 
1,550/.; for retired full-pay, 23,0002, 
being a decrease of 825/.; for half-pay, 
&c., 169,600/., being a decrease of 4,8501.; 
for foreign half-pay, 22,425/., being,a de- 
crease of 400/.; for militia retired officers, 
&c. 6,684/., being a decrease of 109/.; 
for widows’ pensions, 36,980/., being an 
increase of 36/.; for compassionate allow- 
ances, &c. 44,047]., being a decrease of 
1,1082.; for in and out pensioners of Chel- 
sea, &c. 378,5791., being an increase 
of 44,583/.; and, for superannuations, 
12,696/., being a decrease of 6461. There 
was, therefore, an increase upon the whole 
of these Estimates for the non-effective 
services, of 35,1311. The first vote to be 
submitted to the Committee was the num- 
ber of land forces; and he would take 
the present opportunity of making a few 
observations with reference to that sub- 
The House would recollect that, in 
the year 1830, the rank and file amounted 
to 69,125 men. In the year 1831, how- 
ever, in consequence of the disturbances 
in England, it was thought advisable to 
increase the establishment of the army, by 
adding to the effective force 7,261 men. 
Since that period, certain battalions had 
returned from abroad, the. effective force 
of which amounted to 3,256 men, so that 
upon the whole an_ effective force of 
10,516 men was made available in con- 
sequence of the unfortunate state of the 
country. There was an apparent increase 
of rank and file of 897 men; and of 
1,005 men of all ranks: but this increase 
did not exist in point of fact. The whole 
of the real increase amounted to 158 
men, and the remaining apparent increase 
was occasioned by the return of a regi- 
ment from India. This regiment had 
been maintained by the East-India Com- 
pany during its passage to this country, 
and was now, being returned, placed 
on the effective list of the army. The 
increase of expense on this head amount- 
ed to 18,0007. He had thus made to the 
Committee a brief statement of the Esti- 
mates, and would content himself with 
moving a Resolution, that the number of 
men employed in the land forces, from the 
Ist of January 1832, to the Ist of March, 
1832, be 89,483/., exclusive of regiments 
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in the territorial possessions of the East 
India Company. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that every 
one who was acquainted with the talents 
of the right hon. Baronet must have ex- 
pected the business-like manner in which 
he had made his statement this evening. 
He was sure, that the public service and 
the Army would be satisfied with the 
effective manner in which he would dis- 
charge his duty. The purpose for which 
he rose was, to recommend the Ministers 
to introduce the Army Estimates for the 
ensuing financial year previous to the 24th 
of March, as that was the last day beyond 
which the re-enactment of the Mutiny 
Act could be delayed. With respect to 
the present Estimates, he would only say, 
though he was aware that the right hon. 
Baronet was not accountable for them, that 
the increase of 35,000/. in the non-effect- 
ive service, and the decrease of 15,0002. 
in the effective service, had not been suf- 
ficiently explained. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that the pre- 
sent were merely supplementary Estimates, 
founded on the Estimates of last year, and 
it was not, therefore, to be supposed, that 
the right hon. Baronet could propose any 
reductions ; but he thought the circum- 
stance of the House being called upon to 
vote supplies for a quarter, half of which 
had already passed by, showed pretty 
plainly the necessity for altering the com- 
mencement of the financial year. When 
he was in office, he certainly had not made 
any distinct propositions of reduction ; 
but he had offered suggestions for a con- 
siderable retrenchment, and he knew that 
there was room for effecting a consider- 
able saving this year in the army ex- 
penditure. 

Colonel Trench considered that the ar- 
rangements made in the Army Department 
by Sir Henry Hardinge were so admirable 
as not to be susceptible of improvement. 
That right hon, Gentleman had effected 
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Officer judged of his schemes from certain 
absurd rumours which had lately gone 
abroad, which, he begged to assure him, 
were utterly without foundation. 

Colonel Trench imputed no blame to 
the right hon. Baronet; but one of the 
measures which he understood was to be 
ascribed to the right hon. Baronet, and of 
which he did not approve, was the refusing 
to allow the usual brevet rank on the 
occasion of the late Coronation. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had lately 
heard many reports respecting the mea- 
sures of retrenchment which the right 
hon. Baronet had intended to propose, 
none of which, he would venture to say, 
had the Jeast foundation in fact. With 
respect to the brevet rank, the ground on 
which the Government refused to grant it 
at the late Coronation was, because a 
large promotion had taken place a short 
time before. 

Sir John Byng said, if hon. Members 
knew the fatiguing duties which the Army 
had to perform as well as he did, they 
would be of opinion that the establishment 
was too small instead of too large. 

Mr. Hume was prepared to agree to the 
Estimates for the present quarter, without 
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| any objection, as he was aware that his 


right hon. friend had not had _ sufficient 
time allowed him to make himself ac- 
quainted with the details of his office. 
Knowing also, that it was the intention of 
the Government, that the Estimates for 
the present quarter should be the same as 
the last, he should not have done more 


than expressa wish that thenext Estimates 


would be reduced, but that the right 
hon. Baronet had made some observations 
which he felt called upon to notice. The 
right hon. Baronet ought not to have com- 
pared the year 1820 with the year 1831, for 
several reductions took place in the years 
1821, 1822, 1823, and 1824, in the mili- 
tary force ; and it was with the lowest of 
these years that the comparison ought to 





















considerable reductions; and he thought | have been made. The reductions amount- 
that to carry retrenchment further would | ed altogether in those years to 25,000 
only injure the effective condition of the | men, and there was a consequent saving 
army. He, therefore, was no friend to the ‘to the country to the amount of 800,000/. 
right hon. Baronet’s (Sir H. Parnell’s) | a-year. There was now 20,000 troops 
plans of retrenchment. more than in 1824, with which year the 
Sir Henry Parnell said, it was quite | comparison ought to have been made. 
impossible that the gallant Officer could be ; = Sir John Hobhouse begged pardon for 
aware of the nature of his plans of re- | interrapting his hon. friend; but his hon. 
trenchment; and it was, therefore, some- | friend completely misapprehended — the 
what surprising that they had received | nature of his observation. He said, that 
his condemnation, Perhaps the gallant | although the number of troops now was 
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nearly equal to the number in 1820, yet 
the expense was 684,000/. a-year less. 
Mr. Hume: Certainly, the number of 
troops was nearly the same; but he did 
not see what necessity there had been for 
increasing the Army since 1824. In that 
year 22,000 men were disbanded ; 13,000 
men were added in 1825, and 7,000 were 
added last year. There were, at present, 
20,000 more troops than at the commence- 
ment of 1825. For that enormous in- 
crease, no satisfactory reason had been 
assigned. It was our military establish- 
ment that was the great source of expend- 
iture, and it must be reduced before there 
could be a reduction of taxation The 
gallant General (Sir John Byng) said, 
that the soldiers were constantly employed, 
but there was no merit in that; for why 
keep up an army if there was no employ- 
ment for it? An idle soldiery was the most 
mischievous class in the community. He 
expected that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would make great reductions in the next 
Estimates. And he must say, that the 
whole expense of the army ought to be 
furnished under one head—that the ar- 
tillery and engineers should be included 
in this vote, as well as the horse and foot. 
He was confident, if hon. Members were 
acquainted with the whole number of men 
connected with our military establishment, 
that they would be greatly astonished. 
He had no doubt that his right hon. friend 
would find an ample harvest of reductions, 
if he went zealously to work. He must 
beg leave to tell the noble Lord, that if he 
and the rest of his colleagues in the Go- 
vernment were determined to keep up such 
enormous military and naval establish- 
ments, they would lose the confidence of 
the country. He hoped among other 
branches of the service, that a great re- 
duction would be made in the artillery. 
He admitted that it was a most important 
and meritorious corps, and that the officers 
were men of great science; but it ought 
to be reduced, as the number of men was 
quite disproportionate to the service they 
were called upon to perform. It would 
also be advantageous if the Secretary at 
War performed the duties of Clerk of the 
Ordnance, and managed all the Estimates 
for the military. At present, the Secretary 
at War, was the mere clerk of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, and promotions were 
made in the army without his knowledge. 
Before the French war, the Commander- 
in-chief confined himself to his proper 
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duty of an executive officer. But now 
that officer assumed too much authority, 
and it would be adviseable to break down 
the establishment at the Horse Guards. 
The present Commander-in-chief ought 
not to be allowed to continue in office. 
His excellent friend (Sir Henry Parnell) 
was dismissed by the Ministers, because he 
would not vote with them on the question 
of the Russian-Dutch Loan, but the Com- 
mander-in-chief was allowed to retain his 
situation, though he would not vote with 
Ministers on the Reform Bill. The fact 
was, that an influence somewhere pre- 
vented this being done. Somehow or 
other the Duke of Wellington appeared 
still to command at the Horse Guards, and 
his old Secretary who was still Secretary to 
the Commander-in-chief, held his levees at 
the Horse Guards. He saw no necessity 
for having such an officer for such pur- 
poses. Similar levees were not held by 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. Whenever 
that Gentleman began to receive Admirals 
as the Secretary at the Horse Guards re- 
ceived Generals, and other old officers, he 
should certainly think it high time that he 
was changed. Before 1792, the Com- 
mander-in-chief confined himself to the 
duties of his office, and the Secretary at 
War was, in reality, the Finance Minister 
for the army, and had a complete control 
over the expenditure of it. Now, however, 
he had no doubt that even the gallant 
officer (Sir Henry Hardinge) when Secre- 
tary at War, found, that in many things, 
the Horse Guards was too strong for him ; 
and the present right hon. Baronet, who 
filled that office, would find it so too. 
The only praise that he could give the 
Government with respect to these Esti- 
mates was, that they had not added to the 
number of brevet promotions at the time 
of the coronation, considering, properly 
enough, that those promotions were suffi- 
ciently increased at the time of the ac- 
cession. There were already more than 
superior officers enough, and it was most 
inexpedient to increase them. He must 
complain of the mode of promotion in the 
army, for the old, grey-headed, meritorious 
officers were neglected, and young men, 
who had grown up like mushrooms, had 
been placed over their heads. He recently 
heard of a young man, hardly twenty-two 
years of age, who had the command of a 
regiment. Thus experienced officers were 
neglected, and mere youths were placed 
over their heads. He saw an officer, the 
R 2 
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other day, who had been twenty-three 
years in the service, and had distinguished 
himself, and yet he was kept subordinate 
to youpg men who had seen no service 
whatever. He was ready to admit, that 
the gallant officer (Sir Henry Hardinge) 
introduced many excellent alterations into 
the office over which he presided, and he 
only regretted that the gallant officer did 
not go further. He was sure, notwith- 
standing the reductions made by the 
gallant General, his right hon. friend would 
find an ample field to work upon; and, 
therefore, he trusted that next year he 
would be able to come down to the House 
and state that he had effected a reduction 
in the army to the amount of, at least, 
22,000 men. In the Colonies there were 
between 7,000 and 8,000 men which could 
be brought away without difficulty. He 
was sure that the country expected as 
great reductions in the Army as had been 
made in the Navy, and that it would be 
much disappointed if this was not done. 
It had been said, that the soldiers had 
lately been employed on services which 
they had never been called upon to 
perform before: this arose from the cir- 
cumstance that the Magistracy, on every 
occasion, liked to resort to military force, 
instead of preserving the peace by means 
of proper arrangements, and by the ordi- 
nary civil power of the country. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, he was obliged 
to his hon. friend for his lecture; but he 
must say, that the field, which his hon. 
friend called on him to glean, had already 
been pretty well cleared. He would also 
say at once, that, since he came into office, 
he had seen enough of the wants of the 
public service to satisfy him that there 
were grounds of fierce debates between 
him and his hon. friend. They were, on 
certain points, he perceived, as much sepa- 
rated as the Poles, and there was little 
hope of their meeting at the Equator. 
With respect to the brevet which was ex- 
pected at the Coronation, he could only 
say, that these were not times for extrava- 
gance; and he found that the omission of 
that Brevet saved the country 11,0002. a 
year. 

An Hon. Member said, that the hon. 
member for Middlesex had shown, by his 
speech,how completely ignorant he was of 
the duties of the Commander-in-chief and 
the Military Secretary. It was part of the 
duty of the latter to see persons having 
communications to make on the public 
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service; and, as a matter of convenience 
to all parties, particular times were set 
apart for that purpose, and these were 
called levees: further, he thought it neces- 
sary to say, that no man in the Army spoke 
of the promotion made by Lord Hill as 
being marked by anything but the strictest 
impartiality, integrity, and judgment. 

Mr. Robinson, in the name of a large 
body of constituency who were sorely dis - 
tressed, felt himself called upon to protest 
against the keeping up so large a standing 
Army. He must, therefore, urge Ministers 
to make up their minds, between the pre- 
sent moment and the period when the an- 
nual Estimates would be brought forward, 
to reduce the existing amount of the 
standing Army. In his opinion, there were 
no circumstances in our foreign relations, 
the situation of this country, or Ireland, 
which rendered the maintenance of so 
large a military force necessary. At all 
events, the pacifying measures which Go- 
vernment were about to adopt with respect 
to Ireland would, he trusted, enable them 
to dispense with the presence of troops in 
that country. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the Government 
would never be able to do without a large 
standing Army, until every man had a vote 
for the election of the Representatives of 
the nation. That used to be the doctrine 
of the right hon. Baronet, the Secretary at 
War, and his colleague, at their political 
dinners at the Crown and Anchor; but 
since they had changed their places in that 
House, they seemed to have changed their 
principles. As to Ireland, there really ap- 
peared no hope of getting the army out of 
that country. When the Catholic Ques- 
tion was under discussion, emancipation 
was constantly advocated on the ground 
of economy, because it was said, that, when 
it was granted there would be no necessity 
for a single soldier to remain in Ireland. 
Emancipation was granted, but the Army 
was not withdrawn. Now, the tithes were 
to be extinguished—that, he believed, was 
the phrase used by Ministers— but when 
there should no longer be tithes, the peo- 
ple of Ireland would not be satisfied. 
They would then agitate the Repeal of the 
Union. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, the hon. 
member for Middlesex is accustomed to 
take great liberties with persons present or 
absent; and he, therefore, ought not to 
object to my drawing a comparison between 
him and the hon. member for Preston. 
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I think the hon. member for Preston, on 
all occasions, exhibits much more candour 
and liberality than the hon. member for 
Middlesex. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex stated, that the Commander of the 
Forces was in the habit of making improper 
or unnecessary promotions. The hon. 
Member ought to have known, that the 
Secretary at War controls the appoint- 
ments of the Commander-in-chief, by 
having possession of the purse. In fact, 
no promotions can take place without his 
consent. With respect to the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s levees, it is not for his 
own gratification that he holds them, but 
because they are found to be beneficial to 
the service. The hon. Member objects to 
Lord Hill, because he is the friend of the 
Duke of Wellington. Why does he not 
object to the Master General of the Ord- 
nance, Sir James Kempt, on the same 
ground? There is not a distinguished 
officer in the service who is not the Duke 
of Wellington’s friend. I have never heard 
a more illiberal attack upon any public 
officer than that which has been made 
upon Lord Hill; and I never can subscribe 
to the doctrine, that the Commander of 
the Forces ought to be merely a political 
instrument in the hands of the Government. 
Let me remind his Majesty’s Ministers of 
the time, when they sat on the Opposition 
side of this House, that Gen. Sir Ronald 
Fergusson constantly acted with them, and 
voted in opposition to the government of 
tbe Duke of Wellington ; yet that gallant 
General received a regiment from the 
Duke of Wellington. Ido not say this 
out of anything like disrespect to the gal- 
lant General; on the contrary, I entertain 
the highest regard for him, I am well aware 
that he acted conscientiously, and was well 
deserving of promotion in his profession. 
Again, there was Sir George Anson, who 
also received a regiment, although he con- 
stantly voted in opposition to the late Go- 
vernment. I say, that political feeling was 
not suffered to mingle with the adminis- 
tration of the Army, under the Duke of 
Wellington. I protest against the doctrine 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, that 
military offices should be bestowed for po- 
litical services. I was too young to be well 
acquainted with the political system of 
promotion in the Army in 1792, but I have 
repeatedly heard what was the state of the 
British Army when under the conduct of 
Lord Amherst, who, although a meritorious 
officer, too often consented to make the 
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interests of the Army subservient to the 
political views of the Minister of that day. 
At that time it was not uncommon to find 
a major or a lieutenant-colonel lying in 
his cradle. I say, God forbid that this 
system should ever be revived in this coun- 
try. Referring to the promotions made by 
Lord Hill, I will mention the case of an 
officer, under whom I served for several 
years, who has been promoted to the com- 
mand of a regiment without any application, 
for, or any expectation of it. TI allude to 
Sir William Inglis, who was entirely with- 
out political patronage, was personally 
unknown to Lord Hill, and had nothing 
but his services to recommend him. With 
respect to the expectation of getting Brevet 
rank at the time of the Coronation, I never 
made myself in any way a party to encour- 
age such an expectation, as I was aware 
of the objections on the score of economy. 
But is the House acquainted with the real 
state of the case? Shortly after the peace, 
in consequence of an address from the 
House, there was an order issued relative 
to the pay to be bestowed on general of- 
ficers, and it was then settled that there 
should be three classes of unattached of- 
ficers, who should be paid differently ; 
namely, the General, Lieutenant-general, 
and Major-general. This was considered, 
also, to apply to all officers hereafter to be 
promoted to this rank. But, in the year 
1818, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, then Commander-in-chief, and the 
then Secretary at War, agreed that it would 
be desirable to make a change in this sys- 
tem, as the expense was found to be very 
great, and effectually to stop the promo- 
tion of the lower officers of the Army. 
However, as acting on this principle would 
prevent a Brevet, in 1818 it was changed, 
and the Generals, when not on active 
service, were only to receive their regi- 
mental half-pay. Thus, a Lieutenant- 
general, or a Major-general, might only 
receive the half-pay of Lieutenant-colonel 
or Major, and by this change in the mode 
of paying the general officers of the Army, 
no less a sum than 212,000/. had been 
taken from them since that time, making 
on the whole, a saving, at the expense of 
the officers of the Army, to the amount of 
23,0007. a year. Under these circum- 
stances, the Army had a right to expect, 
that when the sacrifice was fairly made on 
their parts, there would be a more frequent 
recurrence to Brevet promotion. The 
recent withholding of that is not deserving, 
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therefore, of such high commendation as 
has been bestowed on it. 1 must be al- 
lowed to express my approbation of the 
conduct of the right hon. Secretary, who 
acted with so much candour in telling the 
hon. member for Middlesex that he entirely 
disagreed with him in his views of economy, 
instead of endeavouring, by an appearance 
of yielding, to get over the vote to-night ; 
and I can assure the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he pursues this line of conduct, he will 
not want supporters in this House. If 
unhappily, however, he or the Government 
should, with a short-sighted economy, 
adopt the views of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, I am sure the inevitable result 
will be, the destruction of the efficiency of 
the Army. 

Sir John Byng said, it was evident that 
the hon. member for Middlesex was un- 
acquainted with the nature of the service. 
The hon. Member had thought proper to 
lecture other persons, but had only shewn 
his utter incompetency for the task. He 
was sure that his Majesty’s Government 
would maintain the present military esta- 
blishment, if it were necessary to the wel- 
fare of the country. And he was glad 
that they had the manliness to avow their 
opinions. The reduction of 22,000 men, 
as proposed by the hon. Member, was per- 
fectly impossible. With respect to the 
office of Commander-in-chief, he did not 
hesitate to say, that if it were not filled by 
the Duke of Wellington, it ought to be 
filled by Lord Hill. He earnestly depre- 
cated any attempt to mix up political opin- 
ions with the duties of military service. 
And therefore, he was of opinion, that the 
Commander-in-chief deserved to be con- 
tinued in his office for not voting upon the 
Reform question, instead of being threat- 
ened with dismissal. 

Mr. Hume said, that he was not sur- 
ptised at finding military men averse to 
reductions in the army. In his intercourse 
with officers, they had always shown 
themselves disinclined to take part against 
the Government of the day. They seemed to 
think the country ought always to be pre- 
pared with horse, foot, and artillery, ready 
to fight a second Battle of Waterloo. 
He had no personal dislike to Lord Hill, 
but, he thought, his Lordship ought to be 
removed, on the ground of his being a 
Member —an influential and powerful 
Member—of the Government. He blamed 
the Government, however, more than his 
Lordship. On the point of promotion he 
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would say nothing more than that certain 
individuals had, somehow or other risen in 
the Army. His object was to induce Mi- 
nisters to bring down the next Estimate to 
the establishment of 1822, 1823, and 
1824, when there were but 79,000 men 
employed, and he thought there was 
nothing chimerical in that proposal. For 
the present, he, of course, must agree to 
the votes then before the House, for the 
time was not sufficient for the King’s Go- 
vernment to mature their arrangements. 

Mr. Hunt disclaimed having said any 
thing in justification of the present amount 
of the standing Army. He was most 
anxious that it should be reduced, but 
it was in vain that he raised his voice 
against it, when both sides of the House 
advocated its continuance at its present 
strength. It was his opinion, that whilst 
no more than one-seventh part of the 
male adult population were represented in 
that House, the Government would always 
be a Government against the inclination 
of the people, and would be obliged to 
keep up a standing Army. 

Sir John Sebright said, it was, of course, 
perfectly natural that officers of the Army 
should be opposed to any diminution of 
the existing force; but though he had 
long ceased to belong to the Army, he 
concurred with them, that further reduc- 
tions at present would be dangerous. He 
was as great a friend to economy as the 
hon. member for Middlesex; but, in the 
present state of Ireland and of the world, 
he was surprised to hear any Gentleman 
urging the reduction of our military force. 
If he were disposed to find fault with Mi- 
nisters, it should be for not having added 
to the military strength of the country. 
As to what had been said of mixing up 
politics with military duties, he (Sir John 
Sebright) happened, when a much younger 
man, to have been attached to the staff of 
Lord Amherst, who was Commander-in- 
chief, and had an opportunity of knowing 
the injurious effects of acting on such a 
system. Lord Amherst was a_ patriotic 
and excellent man, not influenced in the 
least degree by personal partialities or 
motives, but he had no power over the 
Army—he was dictated to by the Ministry 
—and great injury was done to the service 
and great injustice was done to individuals. 
At that time persons got the command of 
regiments, who should not have had the 
command of twelve men. Though he was 
now unconnected with the Army, yet from 
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the intercourse with relatives still con- 
nected with it, and other circumstances, 
he had some opportunity of knowing how 
the Army was conducted, Of late years 
it had been much improved, but if ever 
the Army had been commanded with fair- 
ness—if ever political objects had been 
kept completely out of view, and if ever 
justice had been done both to officers and 
men, it was since Lord Hill had been in 
his present office. He admired Lord Hill 
as a Commander-in-chief, the more be- 
cause he was not a political partizan. 

Sir Henry Hardinge fully concurred in 
the justice of iestimony borne by the hon. 
Member who had just spoken to the 
merits of the Commander-in-chief. He 
rose, however, chiefly for the purpose of 
referring to one observation made by the 
hon. member for Middlesex. That hon. 
Member said, that officers did not dare to 
act openly in opposition to Government. 
Of the incorrectness of that assertion he 
was himself a proof. Avowing his opposi- 
tion to the present Goyernment, he had 
expressed himself as freely, and acted as 
openly, and as daringly as the hon. Mem- 
ber, who likes that word, could do on any 
occasion. When the army Estimates for 
the year were brought forward, he should 
think it his duty to trouble the Comiittce 
with his sentiments on various points 
connected with the military establishments 
of the country. 

Mr. Leader said, that the old and 
hacknied story of the disturbed condition 
of Ireland had this night again been 
brought to justify the continuance of an 
exorbitant military establishment. But 
the time was arrived when something else 
must be done for that country besides 
quartering alarge military force on it. In 
peace, it was not imperative to have as 
large an army in Ireland as would be 
sufficient for a war establishment. Since 
the Union, he had witnessed an expendi- 
ture of nearly 100,000,0002. in main- 
taining military, ordnance, and commis- 
sariat establishments in Ireland. Was 
the time never to arrive when Ireland was 
to be governed by other means than the 
military and police? As the people paid 
1o support this expenditure, they should 
know the causes which made it necessary, 
and the benefits which were derived from it. 
There was a new Secretary at War, and he 
should have been much pleased to have 
heard him make his début by stating that 
he was disposed to recommend a small de- 
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duction in the military establishment in 
Ireland, to be applied to some branch of 
national improvement. Ireland was too 
poor a country to have so large a sum 
taken annually from the productive classes, 
to be expended on a department which 
added nothing to the stock of national 
wealth. The lavish military expenditure 
had failed to produce benefit; and when 
another 100,000,000/, had been expend- 
ed (if it ever could be collected) it 
would be found that the necessity of the 
expenditure must come under inquiry then, 
if the inquiry into it be eluded now. He 
would strongly recommend the Ministers, 
(as enough money, had been expended 
on the military establishments in Ireland) 
to try what a small deduction from the 
Army service, and applied to the naval 
department, might do for the maritime 
prosperity of a country, the advantages of 
whose insular situation ought not to be 
neglected or overlooked. In what part 
of the world, with the exception of Great 
Britain, was there to be found so fine a 
field for maritime and commercial im- 
provement and enterprise? Why should 
not the British Nayy have docks to be 
repaired, or why should there not be a 
single naval arsenal supplied with stores, 
on 3,000 miles of a sea cost, abounding in 
harbours and conveniences. Every man 
in the empire was weariced in seeking to 
discover thecauses which made it necessary 
to garrison Ireland with 20,000 regular 
troops, and 7,000 armed police. He was 
one of those who would gladly see the 
experiment tried, of a small saving in the 
Army, to be applied in extending naval 
stations, and distributing a portion of 
naval patronage and support to a country 
which had every pretension for considering 
itsclf as the most highly-favoured and 
important maritime position amongst the 
nations of Europe. He was tired of : seeing 
marching regiments in country barracks, 
consuming everything, and _ producing 
nothing. If the Representativesof England 
wanted to spend money on Ireland, he 
would implore them not to overlook the 
great advantages which might result from 
the application of a small sum to naval 
purposes. Undoubtedly Ireland was ex- 
posed to frequent disturbance, and to 
sudden insurrections; and until the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland was im- 
proved, there would be a degrading com- 
petition in England with the miserable 
Irish labourer, and Ireland would be a 
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disturbed country, employing, as at present, 
the military force of the empire. He had 
known the gentry in civil disturbances 
array themselves and defend their pro- 
perties and families—they served without 
pay—they restored tranquillity and peace, 
—they would do so again and again, 
making the Army unnecessary in Ireland. 
There could be no necessity, indeed, for 
such services if there was good Govern- 
ment. Plans of relief, and measures of 
coercion, were alternately brought forward ; 
but the important inquiry was, what had 
occasioned the disturbances, which were 
plain proofs of there being something 
radically vicious and distempered? The 
disease, whatever might be its cause—and 
that it was light no man could say, for it 
affected the happiness of many millions of 
people—had received no relief from the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions in 
support of the military force, it was time, 
therefore, to use some other method. 

The question that the Land Forces 
should consist of 89,047 men having been 
again put from the Chair, 

Mr. Hunt would not divide the House 
upon this vote; but when the Army Esti- 
mates for the year were brought forward, 
he should move, as he had done last year, 
that the standing army should be reduced 
by 10,000 men. 

Resolution agreed to, as were also the 
following votes :— 

305,961/. for defraying the charge of the 
Jand forces in Great Britain and Ireland. 
30,6662. for the general staff officers and 
officers of the hospitals. 25,2451. for 
allowances to the principal officers of 
several military departments, their clerks, 
deputies, and contingent expenses. 3,000/. 
for medicines, and surgical materials. 

On the question that the sum of 8,4241. 
be granted to defray the charge of his 
Majesty’s garrisons at home and abroad, 

Mr. Hume objected to the grant, on the 
ground that half of the persons who re- 
ceived garrison appointments did no duty. 
He was of opinion that if veteran officers 
were deserving, it would be better to 
pension them at once. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, he would 
leave the noble Lord, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, to answer the remark of the hon. 
Member. He believed that noble Lord 
had formerly satisfied himself that these 
appointments were useful. 

Lord John Russell should continue to 
support the continuance of those garrisons. 
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Vote agreed to. 

On the question, that the sum of 990/. 
be granted to the Royal Military College, 

Mr. Hume said, he really thought no 
persons ought to be received into the 
College, but those whose friends could 
afford to pay for their education. He saw 
no reason why officers’ sons were to be 
educated at the expense of the public. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that the number 
of the higher class of students was in- 
creased, while that of the lower was 
diminished, and that a saving would con- 
sequently accrue to the public. 

Vote agreed to. 

5,7731. was voted to the Royal Military 
Asylum, and the Hibernian Military 
School. 

On the vote being put of 16,768/. to 
the volunteer corps of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 

Mr. Dawson suggested, that the brigade 
majors in Ireland, who were hardly military 
men, should be discontinued. 

Sir John Hobhouse intimated, that it 
was resolved that four of the ten employed 
should be done away with. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, he must take 
that opportunity to declare, that the yeo- 
manry of Ireland had been of the greatest 
service to the country; they had been 
grossly maligned of late, but the time 
would come when justice would be done 
to their merits. 

Colonei Torrens disapproved of a system 
that placed arms in the hands of a party, 
for the purpose of coercing the majority 
of the community. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing :—170,958/. 5s. 8d. for regiments in the 
East India Company’s territories, and the 
troops and companies and dépéts at home ; 
and 4,800/. to defray the charge of Ex- 
chequer fees in Great Britain upon issues 
to be made for effective army services ; as 
well as 32,200/. for the army pay of 
general officers; 23,0002. for the full pay 
of retired officers ; 169,6001. for half pay 
and military allowances. 

On a Resolution being moved that 
22,4251. be granted for Foreign Half 
Pay, 

Colonel Evans said, as the foreign 
officers for whose half-pay this charge was 
made, were employed by us to reestablish 
governments under which they now gene- 
rally lived, he thought there would be 
nothing unreasonable in calling upon such 
governments to support them, 
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Sir John Hobhouse feared, that the oS 
decrease that could be expected from t 
charge, must arise from casualties. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: As these officers 
engaged in our service upon certain terms, 
we were bound in faith and honour to 
fulfil them. 

Mr. Robinson thought, the matter might 
be made the subject of negotiation between 
the governments of the various countries, 
where such officers resided, and prob- 
ably, a commutation could thereby be 
obtained. 

Colonel Evans believed some of these 
officers were in full-pay in the service of 
their respective sovereigns. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: \f so they for- 
feited their half-pay, unless they had his 
Majesty’s permission to enter into such 
service. Probably with regard to the out- 
pensioners, some commutation could be 
made with them. Many such persons 
resided abroad, and it daily became more 
difficult to identify them. He had, when 
in office, endeavoured to effect this object, 
and, he trusted, it would not be overlooked. 

The vote agreed to. 

The sum of 6,683/. 19s. was then pro- 
posed to defray the charge for reduced 
Local Militia Adjutants, retired officers of 
the Militia, from the Ist of January to 
31st of March, 1832. 

Sir Henry Hardinge thought this charge 
ought to be inserted in the Militia Esti- 
mates, and it would be an improvement in 
the Estimates of the sums for the effective 
and non-effective services were added 
together, so as the whole cost could be 
obtained at one view. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next grant proposed was the sum of 
36,9801. to defray the charge of pensions 
to be paid to the widows of officers of 
the land forces, from the Ist of January, 
to the 3lst of March, 1832. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple said, he could 
not suffer this vote to pass without calling 
the serious attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary at War, to the 
alteration that had been made in granting 
these pensions; and he could assure him, 
with all sincerity and truth, that it had 
caused great sensation among those officers 
of the army who had become acquainted 
with it. This subject was fully brought 
before the House in 1818,* when an alter- 
ation was made in the warrant which 





* Hansard’s Parl, Debates, vol, xxxviii. p, 376, 
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directed that widows, in addition to the 
former oath, should be called upon to 
swear that they had not an income equal 
to double the amount of their pension. 
On that occasion, Mr. Lyttleton, the then 
member for Worcestershire, brought the 
matter before the House, by a distinct 
motion, for an humble address to the 
Prince Regent, praying that the new war- 
rant might be revoked, and the pensions 
be issued as before, when the sense of the 
House was so decidedly in favour of Mr. 
Lyttleton’s Motion, that the new warrant 
was withdrawn. As there were many 
Members present who were not in the 
House in 1818, and who might not be 
aware of the footing on which these pen- 
sions had hitherto been granted, he begged 
to explain it. Pensions to officers’ widows 
had formed a charge in the votes of this 
House ever since there had been a standing 
Army in the country, as would be seen by 
the Journals. From the year 1717, when 
a fund was established by a warrant of 
George Ist, up to the present time, no 
change had been made in the oath pre- 
scribed, and the pension to officers’ widows 
had always been considered as one of the 
advantages held out to the officers en- 
tering the service. On this subject he 
begged to refer hon. Members to the 
Report of a Committee in 1746, and to 
state that officers’ widows received their 
pensions as a matter of course, until the 
issuing of the warrant in the first year of 
his present Majesty. The new warrant 
did not allow a pension to the widow of 
an officer who married within ten years of 
his entering the service, and excluded 
those who had married beyond a certain 
age: he approved of those regulations. 
It was also stated that the pension was 
not to be granted to widows in wealthy 
circumstances; but all these provisions 
were expressly directed to be applied to 
widows of officers marrying subsequently 
to 1830. He, therefore, complained that 
the warrant had not been justly construed. 
Widows were now called upon to take an 
oath, not prescribed in the warrant, or by 
Act of Parliament, as to their fortune, and 
to furnish certificates to the same effect. 
He knew two instances of widows who 
had been refused pensions—one because 
her husband, in a long life in the service, 
had saved about 11,000/.; the other, 
because she had a few hundreds a-year 
from West India property, although her 
husband’s commission must have cost him 
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5,000/. He also knew that several officers 
thinking their wives were secure of their 
pensions, on the faith of Parliament, had 
ensured their lives to add to their wives 
provision, and they were now afraid that, 
after having denied themselves common 
comforts for that purpose, that the pension 
might be refused in consequence. For 
these reasons, he again entreated his right 
hon. friend, the Secretary at War, to give 
the subject his most serious consideration. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, this was rather 
a delicate subject, and would require the 
attention of whoever might be Secretary 
at War. He believed, however, that the 
hon, and gallant Member had not stated 
this matter quite correctly. Before the 
year 1830 the word “ proper” was inserted 
in the warrants granting these pensions, 
since that time, upon the recommendation 
of the Committee which sat upon super- 
annuations, the word “ proper” had been 
erased, and the words “ wealthy circum- 
stances” had been substituted in the war- 
rants. The substitution of these words 
had given rise to a question, whether the 
Secretary at War had aright to inquire 
into the amount of any widow's income 
who desired to be put on the army pension 
list. His right hon. predecessor in the 
War-oflice (Sir H. Parnell) was of opinion 
that he had a right to institute such in- 
quiry. Still, though such was the case, 
there were only four instances in which a 
refusal to grant the pension had been 
given. ‘The first was in the case of a 
widow, who enjoyed a clear income of 
1,856/. a-year; the next was in the case 
of a widow who had 630/. a-year; the 
third was in the case of a widow who 
had 4002. a-year; and the fourth was in 
the case of a widow who refused to give 
any account of her income. He thought 
that it would be very dificult to draw up 
a scale by which to determine, when a 
widow having children should, and when 
she should not, receive a pension. But 
such a scale might be drawa up with 
respect to childless widows. The warrant 
expressly said, no widows had any claim 
as a matter of right, and he wasof opinion, 
therefore, that no general rule could be 
devised to meet such cases, and the deci- 
sion of them must rest, in all future years 
with the Secretary at War for the time 
being. Without going into the question 
further, however, at present he would con- 
tent himself with saying, that there were 
widows in the receipt of pensions who 
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would do well to consider whether they 
ought to continue to hold them. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that when he 
held the office of Secretary at War, he had 
consulted the best iuformed persons in his 
department, as to what had been the usual 
course of proceeding respecting the appli- 
cation of officers’ widows for pensions, and 
that he had formed his decision upon the 
information which he had so received. 
In coming to the decision which he had 
formed upon this subject, he assured the 
House that he had been particularly 
desirous not to do any thing that was 
either unjust or severe to the widows of 
those gallant men who had shed their best 
blood in the service of the country. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, it was impossible 
to establish any general rule to fix what 
were ‘wealthy circumstances.” When 
he had held the office of Secretary at War, 
a case had come before him of the widow 
of a general officer who had an income of 
1,400/. a-year, but then the lady had a 
large family, and her husband placing the 
greatest confidence in her discretion had 
left his whole property to her to divide 
among the children. He thought, there- 
fore, that she was as fit an object of the 
King’s bounty as another widow without 
such an income, but who had no such 
family claims. But, surely, it was no 
hardship that ladies under such circum- 
stances should be called upon to make an 
authentic statement of their means and 
the claims upon them. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, who was a Member of the Finance 
Committee, must recollect that it was in 
that Committee that the revised warrant 
with respect to widows’ pensions was 
suggested. The first article of that war- 
rant declaring that widows had not a claim 
of right, was not intended to bar proper 
applications, but only to prevent improper 
ones. There could not, in his mind, be a 
more sacred claim than that the widow of 
a man who had lost his life in the service 
of his country, in battle, or in an unhealty 
climate, should be provided for. When 
it was agreed in the Finance Committee, 
that wealthy widows should be excluded 
from the King’s bounty, the next case was 
to consider how that resolution could be 
carried into effect, and it was agreed to 
leave the case to the discretion of the Se- 
cretary at War, who would be guided in 
each individual case by the circumstances 
connected with it, But an investigation 
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into private affairs was at all times odious, 
and he understood the affidavit required, 
was very unpopular in the army, and, as 
he believed, there might be means of 
obtaining the desired information by other 
methods, such as through the commanding 
officer, who had the power of recommend- 
ing widows for pensions; he should 
advise that the affidavit might be dispensed 
with, particularly as only four pensions 
had been refused in the course of a year. 
It would have been better to grant them 
than run the risk of refusing one that 
deserved it, and so going on an unsound 
principle. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that during 
the time that he was in office, he had 
acted on the principle laid down by his 
right hon. friend. He could not, how- 
ever, admit that the distressed circum- 
stances of an officer’s widow formed the 
sole foundation for granting her a pension. 
It was the services performed by her hus- 
band in his life-time that gave her a claim 
after his death for some remuneration. 
He was perfectly aware that nothing was 
more unpopular in the Army than the 
requisition which compelled every widow 
to declare the amount of her income upon 
affidavit at the time she made application 
for a pension. The Secretary at War was 
generally at war with every one else in the 
Army in consequence of the numerous 
applications which he had to examine and 
to refuse. In answering applications of 
this kind, it was impossible to lay down 
any general rule, as each case differed 
from its fellow in several circumstances. 
Still the Secretary at War ought not to 
be too strict in deciding upon claims of 
this nature: on the contrary, he ought to 
hold the scales fairly, and to decide im- 
partially between the public and the 
unfortunate applicants for these pensions. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple begged to 
assure hon. Members, that for the last 
hundred years, the pensions had not been 
granted on aceount of the poverty of the 
widows; a warrant had been issued by 
Queen Anne, about the year 1708, in 
which the terms ‘ indigent circumstances” 
were made use of; but these words were 
omitted on the warrant issued by George 
Ist in 1717. 

Mr. Ruthven said, he had no connexion 
whatever with military affairs, but he de- 
precated any attempt to institute an 
inquisitorial investigation into the state of 
the affairs of the widows of the brave men 
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who had died in the public service. It 
would be a most cruel proceeding to make 
any deduction in the pittance allowed to 
their widows. In some instances, it might 
be matter of regret, that pensions were 
obtained undeservedly, but to interfere 
with the general principle of pensions to 
officers widows on that account, was most 
unjust. a 

Vote agreed to. 

On the vote for 42,0472. for allowances 
on the compassionate list, royal bounty, 
and pensions, &c., to officers for wounds, 
being read by the Chairman, 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple said, that a 
letter had appeared in The Times paper 
of Friday last, signed St. G. Lyster, upon 
this subject; in which that person com- 
plained, that he had been deprived of his 
military pension, without any reference to 
the late king. He knew nothing of the 
case, but he wished to ask the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Hobhouse), whether he 
would make an inquiry into it. 

Sir Henry Hardinge would say but a 
few words on this subject. This was a 
case of which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite would find in the War-office a 
minute in his hand-writing. In that the 
whole case of Captain Lyster would be 
seen, and he, as responsible for the pro- 
ceeding adopted towards that officer, 
should be at all times ready to answer 
any question that might be proposed with 
regard to it. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the grant for 378,5791. 1s. 7d. for 
the charge of Chelsea and Kilmainham 
Hospitals, and the in and out pensioners 
of the same, 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that it was a 
shame to take a shilling in the pound 
from the pittance allowed to poor soldiers 
as a pension. How or for what purpose 
this deduction was made, he could not 
understand ; but when he saw pensions to 
an immense amount granted to officers of 
state, and other high persons, he thought 
it was most disgraceful to take this paltry 
sum from the poor man who had probably 
been wounded in the public service. He 
therefore hoped an end would be put to 
the system. 

Sir John Hobhouse said that this, though 
an apparent, was not a real, deduction 
from the pensions of these poor men—on 
the contrary, it afforded some, though a 
very inadequate, return for the service 
done to them. Formerly pensioners were 
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allowed to borrow money, which they 
could only get on very disadvantageous 
terms ; whereas now, they were paid the 
half-year in advance, and saved from the 
usurious interest they had heretofore paid. 
If it was taken into consideration how 
many of them died between the commence- 
ment of the half-year and the day when 
the pension became due,-it would be found 
that the Government was a loser, and that 
.there was no want of charity in the deduc- 
tion. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, the explanation 
of the right hon. Baronet amounted to 
this, these poor people were badly off 
before, and they were no better off now. 

Mr. Hume was convinced that the busi- 
ness of the hospitals could be done with- 
out such an establishment of clerks as 
were maintained at them, and their sala- 
ries might go, if the business was properly 
conducted, to augment the allowances of 
the poor pensioners. 

Lord John Russell assured his hon. 
friend, that there were no more clerks 
employed than was necessary, the immense 
number of these pensioners occasioned a 
very voluminous correspondence. 

Vote agreed to, as was 12,6951, 15s. 
Id. for superannuations, and 3,650/. for 
Exchequer fees on the payments for the 
non-effective service. 

Sir John Hobhouse then observed, that 
he had pleasure in mentioning to the 
House that he had heard from the medical 
gentlemen who had witnessed the course 
of the Cholera in the north of England, 
that not one soldier had been attacked by 
the disease. He would also state, that a 
place for which Government had been in 
treaty was taken for the Guards, in order 
to secure so valuable a branch of the 
public service from any danger of this 
disorder. 


Suprpty—Army ExtraorpinaRIes.] 
Mr. Spring Rice brought forward the 
Army Extraordinaries. He begged to say, 
that he proposed to take a general vote 
for three months, to the extent of 300,000/. 
The House would perceive that a great 
reduction had been made in those Esti- 
mates, and he hoped a similar service 
would be effected on the sum which might 
now be voted. He should be most happy 
to give every explanation on the subject 
of those Estimates, which might be re- 
quired, and he would reserve himself for 
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The question was then put, that a sum 
not exceeding 300,000/. be granted for the 
purpose of defraying the extraordinary 
expenses of the Army. 

Mr. Hume said, that the form of these 
accounts rendered them totally unintelli- 
gible. They seemed to be a mere cover 
for expenses of every description, which 
could not be brought regularly before the 
House. He would not ask his right hon. 
friend for any explanation of them, be- 
cause he knew it must be out of his power 
to give it. He believed, however, there 
was a reduction in the whole sum charged. 
Surely a better system of keeping the 
public accounts could be had, by which 
each separate department could give an 
exact account of their receipt and ex- 
penditure drawn up by the proper officers, 
who should be responsible for their cor- 
rectness. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that he had 
always objected to the form of the accounts, 
as there were a great many of the most 
incongruous items introduced under this 
head : a Government ship for Newfound- 
land, Indian presents for Canada, and the 
payment of the clergy in the same colony, 
appeared strangely in an account like this, 
and so also did the expenses of the Swan 
River establishment. With respect to 
these they formed a large and increasing 
burthen. The Governor, Captain Stirling, 
had been empowered to draw bills on the 

Treasury at home for any stores that might 
be required. He had done so, but the 
Government had now sent out a commis- 
sary to superintend the providing of stores, 
and act as acheck with respect to these 
bills. At the same time he must state, 
that there were many charges to be pro- 
vided for during the year, which could not 
be foreseen at the commencement, although 
their effects might be ultimately attended 
with a saving of the public money. For 
instance, in these accounts, there was a 
charge of 61,715/. for the purchase of 
half-pay commissions, by which an annual 
saving in the dead weight had accrued of 
10,2362., but no doubt many items ap- 
peared in their accounts which ought not 
to be found there, and that they afforded 
a facility for certain expenses, could not 
be denied. The great charges incurred 
on account of the Canadian canals, were 
of that character. As a general change 
was contemplated in the form of these 
accounts, it would not be right to impede 
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Colonel Torrens said, that the late 
Administration ought to be made respon- 
sible for all expenses connected with the 
Swan River settlement. Had the proper 
principle of colonization been attended to, 
as they had been with regard to the Ame- 
rican colonies, this country would not 
have been put to any expense on that 
account. 

Mr. Ruthven feared the late Govern- 
ment had managed the settlement with 
more regard to private interests, than for 
the public benefit: more expenses had 
been incurred on that account than were 
proper, and most assuredly such charges 
ought not to be found in the Army Extra- 
ordinaries even if they were right. 

Mr. Whitmore asked why this country 
should be called on to pay money for a 
colony which seemed to have been estab- 
lished only because a private individual 
wished to settle in a part of Australia. 

Mr. Dizon asked how long it was likely 
that these payments would continue ? 

Mr, Spring Rice could not give a de- 
finite answer. ‘The Governor, as he had 
before stated, was allowed to draw bills on 
the Government at home, and upon that 
principle he had hitherto acted. This 
would not, however, continue, as a com- 
missary for this especial purpose had been 
sent out. There was, however, a_pro- 
spect that these extraordinary supplies 
would not be longer wanted. He certainly 
was of opinion, that it was a very unad- 
visable proceeding to give the Governor of 
a colony the power of drawing bills to any 
extent, without the smallest check what- 
ever. He expected a report from Captain 
Stirling upon the subject very soon, but 
at all events, it would not be prudent to 
act hastily on this point, as great interests 
might be injured by so doing. 

Mr. Hume was aware that official per- 
sons too often considered, when appointed 
to colonial situations, that the public 
purse was at their mercy. He was sur- 
prised at the large demand that was made 
for the support of this colony, after the 
pledge that had been given by the late 
Government, upon its being founded, that 
no expense would be thereby incurred. 

Mr. Goulburn did not know when the 
hon. Member had obtained the pledge 
alluded to. The hon. Member certainly 
had not received any pledge from him 
that the founding this, a new colony, 
should not be attended with any expense 
to Government. 
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Mr. Hume’s objection applied to the cir- 
cumstance of granting to a mere Captain 
of a ship of war the power of dispensing 
and controlling alone so large a sum as 
24,0002. on account of a paltry colony. 
With respect to pledges, he remembered 
that when the largeness of the grant of 
270,000 acres to one individual was ad- 
verted to in the House, it was replied, that 
the grant was made on condition that 
the country should sustain no expense. 
He thought, in such cases, it would be 
highly desirable that papers should be 
laid before the House explanatory of the 
mode of this application of money in the 
distant colonies. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the hon. Member 
was welcome to have all the papers in the 
public offices on the subject. The object 
proposed in appointing a Commissary to 
the station was to control and limit the 
expense, and he had been taken from the 
half-pay list. 

Sir George Murray was Secretary for 
the Colonial Department at the period of 
the outfit of the colonists to the Swan 
River, and agreed that a pledge given 
under such circumstances by a Minister 
would be binding ; but the pledge alluded 
to was altogether imaginary. The reason 
for founding this colony was purely political, 
lest another Power, as was expected, should 
send a colony thither, which would, no 
doubt, have proved, in time, a possible 
source of hostility between the two mother 
countries. The salaries. were arranged at 
the smallest possible rate; but it was 
absurd to imagine this sort of colony 
could be founded without Government 
incurring a portion of the expenses inci- 
dent to its infant state. He had never 
given any such pledge as that alluded to. 

Mr. Hume begged again to remind the 
right hon. Baronet, that it was on the oc- 
casion when the enormous grants of land 
which had been given to favoured individuals 
was adverted to in that House, particularly 
the grant, in one instance, amounting to 
270,000 acres, that the pledge, that no ex- 
pense would be incurred had been given. 

Sir George Murray said, it was neces- 
sary, to induce some capitalists, who 
could maintain the expense of bringing 
out colonists, and locating them. there, 
that a large grant of Jand should be given, 
as an inducement to such capitalists to 
embark in. so hazardous a speculation. 
This the Colonial Office then did to avoid 
the expense of transport of the individuals 
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going out thither, which was, as he had 
promised, borne by the persons to whom 
this grant of land was made. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that this colony 
had been founded on a wrong principle. 
He acquitted the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir George Murray) of any intention to 
do what was not right; but the course 
pursued, of giving large grants of land to 
individuals, was pregnant with mischief. 
He thought it also a very doubtful policy 
to people the large continent of Australia 
with convicts. He had understood that 
it had not been intended to make the 
Swan River a convict colony, and he 
regretted to hear that it had become so. 

Sir George Murray said, that there 
never had been an intention to make it a 
convict colony, and if it had become so, 
it was since he was out of office. The prin- 
ciple laid down at the formation of the 
settlement was, that it never should be- 
come a convict colony. With respect to 
large grants of land to individuals, in old 
colonies, it was no doubt impolitic, but in 
new colonies it was only by making large 
grants that individuals could be induced 
to carry out emigrants. 

Lord Althorp was not aware of the 
grounds upon which the hon. Member had 
stated that the Swan River had become 
a convict colony. 

Mr. Labouchere said, he had understood 
that application had been made to that 
effect by the settlers, and that the appli- 
cation had been granted. He spoke only 
from an impression on his own mind. 

Mr. Dixon begged to refer hon. Mem- 
bers to the former policy of this country 
to prove that, in the establishment of 
a colony small grants of land were prefer- 
able to large grants, and that the latter 
were productive of great inconvenience. 

Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
Committee to the large sum voted for 
Ceylon. ‘There was a sum of 95,0001. more 
than the receipts for the year 1831 to be de- 
frayed by this country. This tine colony 
was capable of supporting itself; but it 
was the most extravagant colony belong- 
ing to the Crown. ‘There should be regu- 
lar colonial vouchers for the expenditure, 
and a debtor and creditor account. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the apparent 
large expenditure was occasioned by the 
redemption of debentures of a debt con- 
tracted in the Canadian war. The civil 
establishment was defrayed by the island, 
and better arrangements were now made 
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for rendering the revenues more product- 
ive. . 

Colonel Torrens protested, in the name 
of the people of England, against this 
country being burthened with the civil 
expenditure of any colony. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the hon. 
Member’s protest was unnecessary, as far 
as regarded Ceylon, for this country was 
not called upon to pay any part of the 
civil establishment of that colony. 

Mr. Hunt knew, from experience, that 
however sound the objections to votes of 
this description were, they were generally 
carried, although they might, as in the case 
of the 1,000/. relating to the supply of 
water to the Metropolis in the civil contin- 
gences, be postponed for a time, 

Mr. Hume said, that no single colony 
paid its expenses. He begged to ask, if 
there was any prospect of the House 
having the accounts of the colonies from 
year to year, as had been promised ? 

Lord Howick said, there were consider- 
able difficulties in preparing an account 
which was perfectly new, and of which 
great part was to be procured from the 
colonies. It was his intention soon to 
present one as complete as possible for 
this year, and a more complete one next 
year. 

Mr. Burge was sorry to hear the hon. 
member for Middlesex say, that no single 
colony paid its expenses. All the colonies 
paid their civil and ecclesiastical expenses, 
and some of them a great part of their 
military expenses. The island of Ja- 
maica paid the whole expenses of its civil 
establishment, the whole expense of its 
ecclesiastical establishment with the ex- 
ception of the Bishop, and 140,000/. of 
its military expense. 

Colonel Davies maintained, that there 
was not a single colony in the possession 
of this country which was not a heavy bur- 
then to it. The Army, the Navy, the 
Ordnance, &c. were parts of the expendi- 
ture. In the paper in his hand he found 
large items for the service of Jamaica. 

Mr. Burge, in explanation, observed, 
that he had never said, that the whole of 
the expense of the military establishments 
was defrayed by the colonies. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the country 
was at the expense of maintaining 35,000 
men in the colonies. He did not ask for 
an account of the expense of those colonies 
which did not ask the mother country for 
money ; only for those which did. 
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Mr. Keith Douglas thought, that no 
man could be so silly as to suppose, that 
the expense in question was solely for the 
benefit of the colonies—it was for the 
general advantage of the empire. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the next Resolu- 
tion he had to propose related to the 
Commissariat Department. There had been 
a reduction of 21,3597. upon the Estimate 
of the last year, chiefly caused by the 
diminution of Commissaries in the West- 
India islands, and at New South Wales ; 
he begged leave, therefore, to move, that 
398,781/. be granted to defray the charges 
of the Commissariat Department up to 
March 31, 1832. . 

Mr. Goulburn thought this vote ought 
to be postponed until they had voted the 
military estimate for the year. They 
had only done so already up to the end 
of March, andit was not known what num- 
ber of troops would be required trom that 
time until March, 1833. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, there was no dif- 
ficulty in dividing the vote, and taking it 
for the quarter only. It was, however, 
giving the House the trouble of taking two 
votes, instead of one. 

Sir Henry Hardinge begged to inquire if 
the saving arose from the diminution of the 
number of Commissaries employed alone. 

Mr. Spring Rice: Not altogether. There 
was some saving on account of half-pay, 
and a large saving on account of forage. 

Mr. Warburton wished to have some 
estimate of the expense likely to be incur- 
red for completing the Rideau Canal, be- 
fore this vote was granted. 

The Resolution withdrawn. 

13,204/. to defray the charges for the 
half-pay, superannuations, and retired al- 
lowances of the Officers of the Commis- 
sariat, up to March 31, 1832; and 
83,2351. to defray certain other charges 
upon the Commissariat Department, 1832, 
were voted. 


Suppry—Civit List.] Lord Althorp 
moved “ that 195,0002. be granted to pro- 
vide for the payment of certain salaries, 
allowances, pensions, &c., heretofore paid 
out of the Civil List of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the hereditary revenues of Scot- 
land, and the four-and-a-half per cent, 
duty on sugars, but for which no provision 
had been made in the Civil List granted to 
his present Majesty.” He stated, that he 
had hoped it would have been in his power 
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before this to have brought in a specific 
Bill for the regulating the payment of the 
charges included in this vote, but consi- 
derable delay had been created by in- 
quiries made at the recommendation of a 
Committee which had sat upon the subject 
relating to certain payments. This cir- 
cumstance, added to the pressure of other 
business, hitherto, had prevented him from 
doing so, and, therefore, he was under 
the necessity of asking for this grant on 
account. He hoped, before the expiration 
of the quarter, to be able to bring in a 
Bill upon the subject. 

Mr. Hume begged to be informed, whe- 
ther this vote contained the exact amount 
of the estimates, without any deductions 
that might have been recommended by 
the Committee. 

Lord Althorp said, the sum required 
was according to the Resolutions of the 
Committee, subject to inquiries relating to 
certain payments. 

Mr. Hume understood, from that reply, 
that no deductions had actually been 
made. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, there had actually 
been a reduction of 4,799/. in the whole 
expense, which had been saved under the 
head of pensions; 3,755/. of which had 
expired ; and 1,044/. had been surrendered 
by the parties entitled thereto. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was happy that 
this vote was proposed, for the Crown was 
entitled to receive it on account of having 
surrendered the hereditary revenues at the 
accession, and this was a tardy acknow- 
ledgment of the gracious act, although the 
House, when it was announced, pledged 
itself to make a permanent provision to 
supply the deficiency, yet nearly two Ses- 
sions had passed, and the pledge had not 
been redeemed. He gave full weight to 
the cause which the noble Lord had as- 
signed for this delay—namely, pressure of 
business, but he gave no weight to the 
minor grounds of inquiry making at the 
Treasury relating to some of the payments. 

Resolition agreed to, and the House 
resumed. 


DrawsBack on Matt.] On the Mo- 
tion of Mr. Francis Baring, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Malt Drawback Act. 

Mr. Francis Baring hoped the Commit- 
tee would allow him to make a few obser- 
vations before submitting the Resolution 
which it was his intention to propose. 
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There were two classes of spiriis—the one 
distilled entirely from malt, the other 
partly from raw grain. The spirits entirely 
distilled from fine malt paid a double 
duty—that which is charged on the malt, 
and likewise that charged upon the spirit ; 
while the spirits distilled from the mixture 
of raw grain, of course, paid only the duty 
on the spirit. In Scotland, the spirit was 
entirely distilled from malt; and the 
smuggler was able to beat the legal dis- 
tiller out of the market, inasmuch as he 
paid duty neither on malt nor spirit. The 
Government, in 1821, allowed a drawback 
of 1s. a bushel upon malt used in distilla- 
tion. The drawback was increased in 
1823 to 1s. the gallon of spirit, which was 
equal to 2s. upon a bushel of malt ; and, 
subsequently, when the duty was fixed at 
2s. 7d. a bushel, 2s. 4d. was paid, by way 
of drawback, to the distiller of pure malt. 
The distiller of raw grain received no 
drawback for the malt he consumed. This 
circumstance, combined with the great re- 
duction of duty, had improved the revenue, 
and put an end to illicit distillation. The 
malt drawback had effected a decided 
good, while the reduction of the duty on 
spirits had been of great service in putting 
an end to smuggling, enabling the fair 
and legal distiller to meet any competi- 
tion in the market. In Ireland and in 
England the reduction of the duty on 
spirits had produced the same beneficial 
effect as in Scotland. The amount of 
drawback, however, soon came to bear an 
enormous proportion to the sum received 
for the malt duty itself. In a few 
years the malt drawback more than 
doubled itself, and, at the present moment, 
the allowance amounted to between 
300,000/. and 500,000/. At the same time 
it was generally supposed that this draw- 
back was no longer a protection to the 
fair and legal distiller, but was become a 
source of great profit to the fraudulent 
trader. A Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the subject, and they had 
come to those Resolutions upon which he 
had the honour to address the House. 
The Committee was of opinion, that the 
present system of allowing a drawback on 
malt spirit afforded opportunities of fraud, 
and that no due precaution had been 
taken to prevent it, which the Committee 
conceive could only be effected by a re- 
duction of the drawback. He would not 
go into the evidence adduced before the 
Committee, and on which these opinions 
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were founded. Excise officers were, in 
one instance, sent down to examine a dis- 
tillery, when it appeared that every oppor- 
tunity existed for committing fraud. He 
was far from saying that every person in 
the trade was fraudulent; but in every 
trade there were persons less honest than 
others. The case does not, however, rest 
entirely upon this proof. The Committee 
inquired of some Scotch distillers upon 
what calculation it was, that they were 
able to undersell the Irish distillers. He 
was bound to say that the explanation was 
not satisfactory. There were also dis- 
tillers before the Committee who had 
actually received a large amount of draw- 
back, and who admitted that, though they 
did not commit it, that some fraud was 
practised. Ifthe Committee were able to 
find out the existence of fraud, it would 
be by referring to the table which showed 
the quantity of malt used in the distil- 
leries of raw grain, and the quantity of 
spirit produced from a certain quantity of 
malt. The fraudulent practice consisted 
in removing malt from a distillery of one 
description to that of the other. The 
proportion of malt to the quantity of spirit 
produced in England and Ireland is much 
the same, but in Scotland the proportion 
of spirit to malt is much more considerable. 
He was, however, anxious to bring forward 
the case, not upon any special groun’s, or 
in reference to a particular branch of 
trade, but upon more general calculations : 
and what he had stated would entitle him 
to call upon the House to act upon the 
recommendation of the Committee, and 
reduce the drawback. But the case stood 
upon very strong grounds, even if they 
entirely put aside the question of fraud. 
The drawback was granted at first, not as 
a permanent, but as a temporary protec- 
tion. It was meant to obtain for the legal 
distiller a fair position in the market. 
That object had been accomplished ; and 
although he was far from wishing to take 
away that protection so rapidly and incau- 
tiously as to re-produce the evil which it 
was intended to destroy, and to cause 
again all the evils of smuggling, yet he 
was fully prepared to say, that Govern- 
ment ought carefully and cautiously to put 
an end toa system, the necessity for which 
no longer existed. Formerly Scotland 
and Ireland were combined together to de- 
fraud the revenue, and injure the fair 
trader, but that combination was broken up, 
and the habits of the people were changed. 
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The trade no longer required the amount 
of protection which was formerly requisite. 
What, then, was the degree of protection 
now required? It would be remembered 
that the present amount of the malt draw- 
back was 1s. 2d. upon the imperial gallon. 
The Resolution he was aboutto submit, pro- 
posed that this amount should be reduced 
to 8d. He would state one circumstance 
to show that the Committee did not re- 
commend a reduction which would excite 
smuggling. One of the distillers, who re- 
ceived the malt drawback, was asked the 
question whether, if he were allowed a 
drawback of 9d., he could carry on his 
trade with a profit ?—and he answered, 
yes. It was, therefore, upon the assurance 
that 8d. would be an adequate protection 
to the trade, that he begged to move, that 
the allowance of drawback now paying 
upon every 100 gallons of spirit, distilled 
in Scotland and Ireland, from malt only, 
shall cease and determine, and, in lieu of 
such allowance there shall be allowed upon 
all spirit in Scotland and Ireland, a draw- 
back on every bushel of barley-malt the 
sum of 8d. 

Captain William Gordon was unwilling 
to trespass upon the House, but he could 
not allow this stage of the measure to pass 
without expressing his apprehensions of the 
serious consequences that must result from 
the alterations now proposed to be made. 
It ought to be recollected that the present 
regulations were adopted after great deli- 
beration ; and they had proved efficient 
for the purposes they were intended to ac- 
complish. They had effected the complete 
extinction of illicit distillation, and had 
increased, in an equal degree, the trade of 
the legal distiller. He, therefore, begged 
to assure the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that if this alteration 
were carried into effect, he must be pre- 
pared for a very considerable increase of 
illicit distillation, and a great deficiency in 
the revenue. He was the more satisfied of 
this, because, since the last Session of Par- 
liament, illicit distillation had actually 
commenced in many parts of the country. 
He was not prepared to go further into 
the question, but he should certainly give 
his most strenuous opposition to the pro- 
posed measure. 

Mr. Gillon said, it was with very great 
regret that he had heard the hon. Gentle- 
man, the member for Portsmouth, make 
his proposition for reducing the drawback 
allowance on malt. Any change of that 
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kind was a bonus for the production of a 
spirit of inferior quality ; it would be an ex- 
citement to smuggling; and would sacrifice 
the interests of the small distiller, to those 
of the great monopolist. The measure 
had been brought forward partly in igno- 
rance, and partly from interested motives. 
It had been brought forward by those who 
were anxious to prevent illicit distillation 
of every description ; but it was urged on 
by the Irish distillers, who were anxious to 
put down the competition of Scotch dis- 
tillers, that they might be able to bring 
into the market their own articles at 
higher prices. It had not been denied 
that illicit distillation had materially de- 
creased in Scotland since these regulations 
were introduced. Previous to the year 
1821, the amount of duty collected was 
5,000/., and in the last year, it amounted 
to 100,000/.; and in one small island 
there were, in 1821, no less than 300 con- 
victions against illicit distilleries, and last 
year there were only three. He was also 
borne out in stating, that great advantage 
had resulted to the agricultural interests 
of Scotland by this change. Formerly the 
whole population of that island were in 
league with the illegal distiller. They 
were forced to be so; and the farmer ob- 
tained a very precarious return for his 
grain, and was subject to much loss, 
They now had a steady and permanent 
demand for their produce. Another rea- 
son for this very excellent regulation was, 
that it gave employment to a great many 
persons; and the people of the sister 
kingdom who complained of a super- 
abundant population, might be glad to 
have the opportunity of finding such a 
source of employment for this population. 
The hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Portsmouth, had stated, that his Resolu- 
tion was founded on the Resolutions of 
the Committee on this subject. He had 
been a Member of the Committee; and 
would venture to say, that the Resolution 
of the Committee was not conformable to 
the evidence adduced before it. He hoped 
Government would pause before it pro- 
posed any alteration in a law which had 
been found beneficial to the revenue of 
the country, and afforded employment to 
a great part of the population. It benefit- 
ted agriculture, and materially improved 
the morals of the people. It was said by 
the hon. Gentleman, that while the malt 
drawback had most materially increased, 
the duty on malt in Scotiand had not in- 
Ss 
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creased. He was astonished to hear that 
statement, because, upon the reduction of 
the malt duty taking place, we were led 
to expect a great reduction in the revenue 
arising from that tax. It was insinuated 
that smugglers were concerned in the 
frauds imputed to the distillers. The fact, 
however, was, that the smugglers pur- 
chased their malt from those who had 
paid the duty ; so that while the illicit dis- 
tiller was paying the malt duty, the legal 
distiller was free from it. It was at- 
tempted to be shown to the Committee, 
that frauds had taken place, and it was 
said, that the mode in which they were 
carried on was, by removing the malt, 
upon which the ‘drawback had been paid, 
to the raw grain distillery ; but there was 
no evidence to justify them in believing 
that any such fraud had existed, except in 
one single instance ; and he should like to 
know what plan the ingenuity of man 
could devise which could not be abused ? 
But the practice of smuggling from the 
still mouth was much more extensive, 
being more easy of execution. The ob- 


ject of the parties interested in illicit dis- 
tillation was to prevent the legal distiller 
from competing with them in the market, 


and, therefore, they wished to reduce the 
drawback ; for, as the drawback was re- 
duced, so would the relative profit of the 
distillers be diminished ; actuated by this 
motive, their object was to get rid of the 
drawback. The removal of malt to the 
raw grain distilleries, could not take place 
unless the premises belonged to the same 
individual. It so happened that there 
were only three distillers in Scotland so 
circumstanced ; and since the Committee 
sat, one of them had ceased. He was able 
to solve the question why the Irish dis- 
tillers were undersold in their own market. 
The answer was, that the Scotch distillers 
had been selling under prime cost. It was 
so stated by a large distiller before the 
Committee ; and his conscientious belief 
was, that this new regulation, by diminish- 
ing the malt drawback, would threw the 
malt distiller entirely out of the market ; 

it would render his buildings and ma- 
chinery useless, and throw the whole trade 
into the hands of the large monopolists. 
One of the arguments of the hon. member 
for Portsmouth was, that illicit distillation 
was checked, not so much by the malt 
drawback, as by the reduction of the duty 
on spirit. He was not prepared to say, 
that the malt drawback alone decreased 
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the illicit distilleries, but it must be ob- 
served, that, previous to that time the 
amount of malt drawback had been very 
small. It had been 1s. upon a bushel of 
malt. Subsequently to 1824, the duty 
was reduced 1s. a gallon on spirits, and at 
a subsequent period 2d. more. He, there- 
fore, thought he was entitled to conclude 
that the reduction of illicit distillation was 
as much owing to this excellent regulation, 
as to the reduction of duty on spirits. The 
distillers of Scotland were as anxious as 
the hon. Member, or the distillers of Ire 

land, that an end should be put to all 
illicit distillation, and were ready to concur 
with the Government in putting a stop to 
every species of fraud; and they suggest- 
ed that, by the introduction of an addi- 
tional regulation, every species of fraud 
would be prevented. The regulation was, 
that the stock should be kept of the malt 
in the raw grain distilleries as well as in 
the malt distilleries; and another regula- 
tion which they proposed, and to which he 
begged the attention of Government was, 

that there should be a better look-out by 
the Excise: because there existed at pre- 
sent a much greater opportunity for fraud 
being committed by getting spirits at the 
still’s mouth, than by any other practice 
that could be adopted. He would not 
trouble the Committee further; but it 
would be his duty hereafter to op- 
pose any regulation that might be intro- 
duced, founded upon the Resolution now 
proposed. The noble Lord, he was sure, 
would be disappointed in the result of 
this change, and would find, that he had 
been led away by the clamour of inter- 
ested parties, In the name, and on behalf 
of the people, both of Scotland and Eng- 
land, he protested against forcing upon 
them an unwholesome and unpalatable 
liquor. Deeming the measure equally in- 


Jurious to the revenue of the country, and 


to the morals of the people, he should 
give it every possible opposition. 

Colonel ‘Conolly thought that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had not 
done much credit to the Irish Members 
for the part they had taken in this matter. 
Ile stood before the Committee, both for 
the distiller and the agricultural interest ; 
and he believed that the Scotch Members 
would stand up for their country. He was 
elad that the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had expressed his rea- 
diness to bring forward the proposition, 
which rested upon the broadest basis. It 
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was submitted to him last Session that a 
manifest injury was inflicted on Ireland 
through the means of an equally serious 
injury done to the revenue of the country. 
This was the unanimous opinion of all the 
Irish Members assembled in this city, and 
they expressed that opinion to the noble 
Lord. A Committee was granted; and 
the hon. member for Portsmouth had 
stated the evidence submitted to that 
Committee. The injury sustained by Ire- 
land, in consequence of illicit distillation, 
was very considerable, not only to the re- 
venue, but to the morals of the people. 
There were a great number of facts on 
which he rested his assertion. The Go- 
vernment, a very short time since, reduced 
the duty 1s. 3d., and the effects were soon 
seen. He had lived for many years in a 
part of the country where illicit distillation 
prevailed to a considerable extent ; but, by 
reducing the duty, illicit distillation was 
almost done up. It would appear clear, 
to every person conversant with the sub- 
ject, that the duty was even now too 
heavy for the licensed distiller to compete 
with the illicit distiller. He hoped he 
need not expatiate very largely on the 
subject; but it was one in which the cha- 
racter and morals of the people were in- 
volved, and everything should be done that 
was possible to encourage legal distillation 
in Ireland, as a means of improving the 
morals of the people. He did not consider | 
this either as an Irish or Scotch question, 
although he would not give way to any 
man in his feelings for Ireland ; but he had 
considered it so far as it was likely to 

affect both countries; and he could wie 
but feel that the local interest of Ireland 
would be more materially injured, and he 
could not but observe how hard it was that, 
for the sake of preventing a partial injury 
to the highlands of Scotland, the lowlands 
of that country, as well as the greater part 
of Ireland, should be called upon to suffer. 
The whole system of drawbacks was bad ; 
and an alteration ought to take place in 
the whole system of the Excise. This 
system had been so frequently altered par- 
tially, that now it ought to be revised 
altogether. It was carried on at enormous 
expense, and in spite of this, great frauds 
had been committed, and no steps had 
been taken to remedy these evils. It had 
been attended with great injustice to one 
part of the country, and tended to affect | 
the morals of all. He would give his | 
Support to any measure brought forward 
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for the protection of the highlands of Scot- 
land; but he never would consent that a 
large district in Ireland should be injured, 
in order that a small portion of Scotland 
might be thereby benefitted. 

Mr. Dizon said, this question was about 
to be carried by the numerical strength of 
the Irish Members, who had forced his 
Majesty’s Ministers under the fear of los- 
ing their votes, to bring it forward without 
allowing any time for deliberation. What 
else could induce the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to bring it forward? If he 
submitted to this, he would lay the founda- 
tion of all those evils against morality 
which had been dwelt upon. At this 
moment there were large districts in Scot- 
land where smuggling was carried on to a 
very great extent, and none of the Members 
from Scotland, he was sure, would wish 
for the sake of any measure to give an en- 
couragement to fraud. He hoped that 
the English Members, on this occasion, 
would assist the Scotch in opposing a knot 
of Irish Members. 

Sir George Clerk, having given his 
best attention to this measure, was willing 
to support the Resolution of the hon. 
member for Portsmouth. He thought it 
would be better to take away the whole of 
the drawback, and to make the measure as 
general as possible. His hon. friends, the 
members for Scotland, had not considered 
the subject with regard to its proper bear- 
ings. In 1819, avery great mcrease was 
made in the duty on malt generally, and from 
that period to the time when a distinction 
was made, an increase in illicit distillation 
took place. In the course of the next year, 
there were complaints made that it was 
impossible that the malt in Scotland could 
bear this duty; and it was urged, that a 
distinction ought to be made, and it was 
stated incidentally that if this plan were 
adopted it would tend to do away with 
illicit distillation in that country, and it 
was carried in a Committee in 1821. In 
the three following years there was no 
diminution in illicit distillation, but in 
1824 a complete change took place in the 
whole distillery laws, and it appeared that, 
in the very next year, there was an increase 
of more than double the former number of 
small stills, and illicit distillation consider- 
ably decreased. It appeared, from the 
evidence before the Committee, that very 
great frauds had been committed on the 
revenue; and these frauds were said to 
have arisen from its having been repre- 
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sented by the distillers that it would be 
improper to remove from their premises so 
great a quantity of malt; and, therefore, 
when the hon. Member alluded to these 
frauds, it must be observed, that they were 
not committed by the small distiller, but 
by the large. Although illicit distillation 
prevailed more in 1819, 1820, and 182], 
than it had done since the drawback ex- 
isted, yet, in his opinion, the reduction of 
the drawback would not have a similar 
effect. 

Mr. Walter Campbell thought it likely, 
from the opposition of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman tothe measure as it stood, that his 
mind had been biassed by information 
obtained from his own neighbourhood. 
It had-been inferred, that this capability of 
fraud had arisen from the adoption of a 
particular measure; but in what single 
instance, where any measure had bene- 
fitted the revenue, had fraud not followed 
in practice? though it did not appear that 
frauds had been carried on to any great 
amount. Officers were sent down to ex- 
amine into the case, and they reported 
that they could not discover, that frauds 
had taken place; and if any had been 


carried on to the extent represented, there 
could be no doubt that they must have 


been discovered. He would vote for any 
regulation which would prevent fraud. As 
to what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Donegal, it was his (Mr. W. Camp- 
bell’s) most earnest wish, that Ireland 
should thrive, but not at the expense of 
Scotland. These new distilleries were not 
created until 1824—the year when the 
whole of these drawbacks were brought 
before the notice of the House; and if the 
drawback were reduced, the consequence 
would be, illicit distillation ; and he verily 
believed that it had already had that 
effect. Before the Resolution was passed, if 
pass it must, it ought first to be ascer- 
tained whether the accusation of fraud 
was just. 

Mr. Mackenzie said, there had been in 
the highland districts of Scotland, a com- 
plete range of illicit distilleries; but, since 
the reduction of the duty, illicit distilla- 
tion had been entirely suppressed. The 
present measure was likely to have an 
injurious effect on the morals of the people 
of Scotland, as well as, in a great degree, to 
diminish the revenue of the country. It 
would not only affect the highland districts, 
but also the farmers of the neighbouring 
country. Such a measure as this ought not 
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to pass without ample information being laid 
before the House. If the distillers in the 
highlands were accused of having been 
guilty of frauds, the facts should be 
proved, and then it ought to be ascer- 
tained whether this measure would prevent 
it in future, which he, for one, very much 
doubted. 

Lord Althorp assured the hon. member 
for Glasgow that it was on his own con- 
viction of its propriety, that he had pro- 
posed this measure. That conviction was 
founded on information obtained, not from 
Irish Members alone, but also from those 
of Scotland, who had attended the Com- 
mittee ; and it was from the recommenda- 
tion of that Committee, and the evidence 
taken before it, that he considered this re- 
duction of the drawback could be safely 
made. Hon. Members had rather ex- 
aggerated the importance of the question; 
but he looked upon it as a measure which 
might benefit the revenue. Illicit distilla- 
tion existed in Scotland to a great extent 
in 1821, in consequence of which draw- 
backs were introduced. In 1824 a great 
reduction took place in the duty, not only 
in Scotland, but in Ireland, after which 
illicit distillation ceased, not only in Scot- 
land but in Ireland; and, therefore, the 
cessation of illicit distillation could not be 
attributed solely to this drawback : the di- 
minution of duty was the principal cause, 
and the diminution of the drawback could 
not have the effect of causing a return to 
illicit distillation. It was said that proofs 
ought to be brought as to actual fraud 
having been committed. But there was 
always very great ditficulty in procuring 
proofs of this nature; for, if it escaped 
the observation of officers immediately on 
the spot, it was still more difficult to be 
ascertained by strangers. A great deal of 
smuggling had been proved, before this 
Committee, to have existed, and there was 
great facility for smuggling existing at 
present. It was possible that illicit dis- 
tillation which had been destroyed in the 
highlands of Scotland, would recommence 
on the adoption of this measure. Smugg- 
ling was now carried on, and, as a pre- 
ventive to that practice, this measure was 
proposed. The expectation of the draw- 
back being taken away, or rather di- 
minished, could not be the cause why 
illicit distillation should be on the increase, 
If such increase had taken place, it was 
not from this cause, but from the rise 
which had taken place in the price of 
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spirits. From the circumstances he had 
now stated, he considered that there was no 
reason to believe, that this partial reduc- 
tion in the drawback would have the effect 
imagined. The people of the highlands 
had been brought to feel the benefits of 
legal practices; and, in his opinion, 
there were grounds for the Motion in the 
information which had been laid before 
the House. 

Mr. Callaghan would not detain the 
House by a repetition of any of the points 
so properly urged by the hon. member for 
Portsmouth, and the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as to the 
propriety of the measure before the House ; 
but he would make some few observations 
in consequence of what had been stated by 
hon. Members opposed to this Resolution, 
In the first place, he would call the atten- 
tion of the House to this point: the Reso- 
lution altered the existing law by only 
reducing the amount of drawback from 1s. 
2d. to 8d. per gallon. The advocates for 
continuing the former alleged, that it was 
necessary, in order to induce a manufacture 
of spirit from malt suitable to the taste of 
Scotland. It appeared in evidence before 


the Committee, that such was the prefer- 


ence for what was called ‘wee still 
whiskey” in Scotland, that it commonly 
obtained 3s. per gallon more in price than 
other spirits. It must, therefore, be evi- 
dent, that where so decided a preference 
existed, a deduction of 8d. from this pre- 
ference of 3s. the gallon could not materi- 
ally affect the trade of the wee distiller ; 
but this preference arose not from the 
manufacture being from malt, because 
nearly all the witnesses examined before 
the Committee agreed, that what was 
called malt was only a very inferior malt, in 
fact, a grain only partially malted; and, 
therefore, differing little, if in any degree, 
from a mixture of raw grain and malt, 
which was invariably used in the raw 
grain or large stills; therefore, the superi- 
ority must arise from other causes, not 
necessary now to argue. The hon. Baronet, 
the member for Edinburgh, had so clearly 
stated the cause of allowing this drawback, 
shewing, also, that it could have been in- 
tended only as atemporary, and not a per- 
manent measure, that he (Mr. Callaghan) 
did not think any of the Members of the 
Government then existing would advocate 
the measure being continued; indeed, 
when the Finance Committee, of which 
the right hon, Baronet, the member for 
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Queen’s County, was Chairman, resolved 
on the abolition of all bounties, and re- 
ported especially that this malt drawback 
should be discontinued, the trade expected 
an immediate abolition; and it was only 
last year, when the importations of 
spirits into Ireland from Scotland appeared 
to so great an extent, that the Irish distillers 
in vain looked for any cause of that except 
the effect of this bounty; Scotland being 
able to receive barley and oats from Ire- 
land, and after distilling them, to send 
them back to Ireland at heavy charges in 
the shape of spirits. They then found, on 
the official returns, that, in some cases, 
more drawback on malt was paid in Scot- 
land than the whole duty received there. 
The hon. member for Argyle said, the Irish 
distillers then charged the Scotch with 
fraud, and that the evidence showed that 
no such fraud existed ; that all the Excise 
officers examined proved this. The Irish 
distillers did no such thing as charge the 
Scotch distillers generally with fraud ; 
they only undertook to show that the 
system was in its nature susceptible of 
fraud at the expense of the revenue; and, 
in revenue matters, where fraud could be 
practised, it would be practised by some 
persons. The evidence of Excise officers, 
that they did not know of frauds com- 
mitted, was no proof that fraud did not 
exist; for how could Excise officers be 
cognizant of fraud, and not have made 
seizures and detections? The Irish dis- 
tillers knew well the practicability of com- 
mitting fraud, and they never undertook to 
prove more than a prima facie case, that 
frauds were committed. They were not 
manufacturers or residents in Scotland, 
but they were supported by the opinion of 
many of the most respectable of the trade 
in Scotland in their view of it. There 
could be no doubt that some persons had 
an undue advantage from it. He agreed 
with his hon. friend, the member for Ross- 
shire, that this should be looked upon, 
not as a Scotch or an Irish question, but 
as a national question, affecting the trade 
of the three countries ; and it was certain, 
that any undue advantage enjoyed by 
some traders, however partial, operated 
injuriously, in many cases, to all. This 
undue drawback, by reducing the cost of 
production to some, lowered the price, and 
the rate of profit generally, to the manu- 
facturers of Scotland, and this extended 
itself to the trade in both England and 
Ireland, The Committee were almost 
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unanimous in the resolution that this draw- 
back should be abolished. And the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, hav- 
ing acceded to it, he was bound to support 
it. He (Mr. Callaghan) found fault with 
his decision in not having gone far enough. 
He ought at once to abolish the whole Is. 
2d.; but if, in the exercise of his discre- 
tion, he thought that a part should be 
keptup in order to prevent illicit distillation 
reviving, he might, perhaps, be justified. 
Attention to the subject would show, 
however, that ‘the drawback and illicit 
distillation had noconnection. The aboli- 
tion of the drawback would increase the 
duty and the price of spirits in Scotland ; 
but it was the price and the high duty 
that alone would encourage illicit distilla- 
tion. The Scotch Members asserted, that 
already, even the expectation of this draw- 
back being repealed, had given rise to 
some smuggling. In Ireland, where the 
drawback had never been taken advantage 
of to any but the most trifling extent, 
illicit distillation had also begun this year. 
The low price of grain, and the cheapness 
of fuel or peat, to be had this year in 
abundance, and which could not have been 
had for the few last years in Ireland, were 
the causes of it; and, if the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, wanted 
to prevent smuggling, he must take away 
some of the duty now existing. In fact, 
the Committee had nearly decided on 
recommending a reduction of duty simul- 
taneously with a cessation of drawback or 
bounty ; but they left this, more properly, 
perhaps, to his decision. He mentioned 
this, to guard the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer against what he (Mr. Callaghan) 
was apprehensive of—that, next year the 


Scotch Members would want a renewal of 


this bounty, or that the remainder should 
be continued. And they would beard him 
on the subject. The revival of illicit dis- 
tillation would, doubtless, be found also in 
Ireland; and he should protest against 
the cause—namely, too high a duty on 
spirits—being confounded with the re- 
peal of this malt drawback. He was 
certain that many of the Scotch Gentle- 
men who were then present, agreed with 
him that the whole drawback should be 
done away; but, as they had told him in 
private conversation, they were obliged to 
yield their opinion to that of interested 
traders—their constituents. The advocates 
for a continuance of any bounty, were 
advocating a principle generally abandoned 
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in that House, and they were bound to 
make out a strong case for the continu- 
ance of any; and this had certainly not 
been done in this debate. 

Mr. Warburton considered the debate 
of that evening a good proof on which to 
form an opinion as to the religious feel- 
ing which pervaded the House; for one 
night was occupied in talking of religion, 
and the next night in debating as eagerly 
about gin. This might lead any one to 
suppose that the humane motive would be 
to prevent Cholera; but from what took 
place last night, it might be imagined that 
the same motive would induce the propos- 
ing @ measure to prevent the drinking of 
gin. Here was Scotland trying to get the 
advantage of Ireland, and Ireland seeking 
to get the advantage of the poor West- 
Indian. If there were any parties who 
had a right to complain of this drawback, 
he should say the West-Indians had; for 
the cause of the West-Indian had been 
considered for a whole fortnight—and the 
question at last turned on the protec- 
tion which was given to Scotland over 
Ireland, and the poor West-Indians were 
to look on, and hear the dispute about the 
former having a protecting duty of Is. 6d. 
per gallon over the latter. The House 
ought to direct its attention on these points 
to another object. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson never heard 
such reasoning as this. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had stuck so close to the point, 
that no one would have thought what was 
the subject of the discussion: he thought 
that the main point rested as to whether 
Ireland or Scotland should have the advant- 
age. It had been said, that Scottish 
Members were subject to be pressed by the 
tradesmen and others, of the towns they 
represented, to give a vote on this mea- 
sure, whether they approved of it or not. 
However, he could not be subject to this re- 
mark, as there was not a distiller inthe town 
which he represented, and, therefore, his 
constituency did not feel any great interest 
in it; but he thought this Motion ought 
not to pass. He hoped that what had 
passed that night might not turn out so 
as to create a feud between his excellent 
Scotch and Irish friends. He would 
endeavour to say something in favour of 
Scotland, but the noble Lord would not 
yield to any of them. Ithad been stated, 
that there were no instances where fraud 
had been proved, and that there was no 
foundation for the measure, except a re- 
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port that frauds had been carried on in 
Scotch distilleries. It would be unfair 
to Scotland, if this drawback should be 
taken away on mere report, when there 
was no proof of any fraud having been 
committed. 

Mr. Shaw did not mean at that late hour 
to enter into any discussion of the general 
merits of the question before the Com- 
mittee, but would merely thank the noble 
Lord for having gone so far as he had in 
giving redress to the Irish distiller, and 
express his hope that he would speedily 
carry the same principle to the entire 
extinction of the system of malt-drawback. 
He was gratified that a question had 
arisen upon which all Irish Members 
could be united; and this was the very 
first instance of their joining in approba- 
tion of any measure of his Majesty’s pre- 
sent Ministers, This ought not, however, 
to be considered as an anti-Scotch ques- 
tion, for he, for ove, was almost as much 
attached to Scotland as to his own country ; 
but hon. Members from Scotland must 
allow there was this great difference be- 
tween them,—all that Irish Members asked 
was, that the trade should be left free ; 
whereas, the Scotch advocated the con- 
tinuance of restrictions and regulations, 
which they must at least admit were 
cumbrous and difficult. From the senti- 
ment of the hon. Member below him, that 
there was upon this occasion any bargain 
or compromise with the noble Lord the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he must 
altogether dissent ; for he meant the noble 
Lord to be provided with full notice, 
that though he supported his views on this 
occasion, he was not aware of any other 
upon which he was likely to support him. 

The Resolution agreed to. 


Commitrer on Titnes—IRELAND.] 
Mr. Stanley brought up the Report of the 
Select Committee on the tithe of Ireland, 
and moved ‘ That it do lie on the table.” 

Mr. Sheil inquired whether it was not to 
be read ? 

Mr. Stanley answered, that he meant 
merely to move, that the Report should 
lie on the Table and be printed. On the 
recommendation of the Committee ulterior 


proceedings would be founded, which of 


course would be fully discussed. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that so far as 
he knew of the report it was unjust, un- 
satisfactory, and premature. In his opinion 
church property should be appropriated to 
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its original purposes, the chief of which 
was, the relief of the poor. By taking 
that course, three emergencies would be 
avoided — namely, the introduction of 
Poor-laws into Ireland, which was a mat- 
ter of very questionable policy; next, the 
enforcement of the Vestry Bill; and lastly, 
the infliction of church-rates. 

The Report to be printed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, February 18, 1832. 


Minutes.] Bills. Pensions; and Transfer of Aids, read a 
third time and passed. Read a second, and a third time, 
and passed, the Standing Order being suspended ; the Cho- 
Jera Prevention (Scotland.) 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 20, 1832. 


MINuTEs.] Bills. Received the Royal Assent; Exehequer 
Bills 12,000,0002,; Pensions &c. Duties; Transfer of Aids; 
Cholera Prevention, England and Scotland; Sacramental 
Test (Ireland); and Contagious Diseases (Ireland.} 

Petitions presented. By Viscount Lorton, from Portarling- 
ten, against the New System of Education proposed for 
Ireland:—By Lord TrEynuAm, from the Inhabitants of 
Dundalk. By the Earl of Fineat, from Tring and Navan ; 
and by the Marquis of LANspown, from Trim and Balli- 
nakilall, for the Abolition of the Tithe System:—By the 
Earl of Finean, from Westmeath and Navan, in favour 
of Parliamentary Reform. 


POPE PDF TOD 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 20, 1832. 


Minutes-] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Dixon, 
of cach Quarantine Station in the United Kingdom, the 
Number of Ships at each on the Ist December, 1831, Ist 
January, and ist and 15th February, 1852, with the par- 
ticulars of the Establishments, and the Cost of each ;o0f the 
Monthly Expenses incurred by Government for preventing 
the spread of Cholera, and of the manner in which 1,954/. 
charged on that account was expended; of the Number 
of Officers of the Navy and Marines, who have been pro- 
moted by Brevet since the Accession of the present King, 
and the like Account for all Officers of the Army and Ord- 
nanec; of the Number of Gallons of Proof Spirits made in 
the United Kingdom, that paid Duty for Home Consump- 
tion, from 5th January, 1831, to 5th January, 1832, with 
the Rate and Amount of Duty for each Kingdom; and of 
the Number of Gallons of Foreign Spirits that paid Duty 
during the same time, with the Rate and Amount:—On 
the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, of the Number of Gal- 
lons of Spirits Imported from Scotland into Ireland, from. 
Ist January, 1827, to Ist January, 1852, distinguishing the 
quantity and quality in each year, and of the Amount of 
all Duties paid on Spirits distilled in Ireland and Scotland, 
from Ist January, 1829, to Ist January, 1852, distinguish- 
ing the Sum paid by each Kingdom, and the kinds and 
qualities of Spirits, and the Amount of Duty in each 
year. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHAw, from the Inhabitants of 
the Northern part of the County of Dublin, complaining of 
the Amount of the Turnpike Tolls, and praying for Relief, 
and from the Rope-makers of Galway, for the peculiar 
privileges of that place to be provided for by the Irish 
Reform Bill:—-By Sir Joun MaAx.coum, from Launces- 
ton, in favour of the Factories Bill:—-By Mr. H. Ross, 
from the Linen, Woollen, and Cotton Manufacturers 
of Montrose, against some of the provisions of the 
Factories Bill:—By Colonel Woop, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Merthyr Tydvil, praying for the privilege of 
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sending a Member to Parliament for that place :—By Mr. 
Croxer, from Dr. M‘Intyre, against the calculations of 
Lieutenant Drummond. 


St. Saviour’s Cuurcu.] Sir Thomas 
Freemanile presented a Petition from the 
parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, against 
the proposed plan of allowing an opening 
of only 70 feet between the church and the 
street leading to London-bridge. The pe- 
tition was agreed to at a most respectable 
meeting of the parishioners, who were 
anxious, not only to preserve that beauti- 
ful church and the ‘* Ladye Chapel” at the 
east end of it, but also to have such an 
opening as would afford a sufficient view 
of them from the southern approach to 
London-bridge. The parishioners, and 
others who took an interest in the church, 
had already subscribed 1,500/., and were 
willing to meet any reasonable expense in 
carrying the plan which they had pro- 
posed into effect. They were following 
the example of other parishes, and, among 
the rest, St. Bride’s, but they were anxious 
to avoid such an error as had been com- 
mitted in that instance, where the opening 
was too narrow to afford a proper view of 
the church. The petitioners, therefore, 
prayed that, in the Bill before the House, 
on the approaches to London Bridge, the 
opening at the south side, opposite St. 
Saviour’s Church, should be 130 feet, in 
the place of 70 feet. He fully concurred in 
the prayer of the petition. The church was 
the third largest in London, and the prayer 
of the petitioners, on other accounts as 
well as on account of the architecture of 
the church, well deserved the attention of 
the House. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, the Cor- 
poration of London had no interest in the 
question, further than in endeavouring, as 
they were in duty bound, to prevent unne- 
cessary outlay of the public money. 

Petition referred to the Committee on 
the London Bridge Approaches Bill. 


Breacn or Privirece—Casr or 
Sir GeorGe Hitu.] Mr. Dawson rose to 
complain of a report of a speech purport- 
ing to have been made in that House, 
which had appeared in one of the public 
papers, which he considered, from the 
sentiments it contained to be a gross 
breach of privilege. He presumed it was 
in the recollection of the House, that a 
debate took place respecting the Estimate 
of the Civil Contingencies on Friday last, 
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when he had objected to the votes to Mr. 
Marshall and Dr. Bowring, contained in 
that Estimate, and had been replied to by 
the hon. member for Middlesex, who took 
a different view of the subject from that 
which he thought it his duty to present to 
the House. On looking into the papers of 
the following day, he found a report of 
that debate ; but attached to the speech 
of the hon. member for Middlesex was 
a passage which was not only offensive to 
him, but to the character of that House, 
and of an individual holding an office in his 
Majesty’s service. The passage to which 
he alluded was this: ‘* And did the right 
hon. Gentleman recollect the case of Sir 
George Hill, in his new-born zeal for 
economy aad good faith?” When he 
(Mr. Dawson) read this passage, he was 
impressed with a conviction that it had 
not been uttered or expressed by the hon. 
member for Middlesex. Since reading it, 
he had submitted it to several Members of 
the House, and also to the hon. member 
for Middlesex, and those Gentlemen, as 
well as himself, were convinced that it had 
not been used. The passage was intended, 
he felt convinced, as a slur on him for 
having defended Sir George Hill on a late 
occasion, when he was made the object of 
accusation in the House. Now, one thing 
convinced him that the hon. member for 
Middlesex could not have made allusion 
in any way to Sir George Hill, without 
its attracting his attention, as he (Mr. 
Dawson) had been for some time past ex- 
tremely anxious to have an opportunity of 
stating in the House, that Sir George Hill 
had fully paid up the balance of his debts 
to the public accounts. As soon as that 
gentleman was informed of this balance, 
it had been immediately discharged, and, 
in every way, Sir George Hill was to be 
considered as having honourably met all 
demands which the Government had upon 
him. Now, if the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had alluded to any claim which he 
might conceive the Government had on 
that individual, he (Mr. Dawson) should 
most unquestionably have availed himself 
of the opportunity of stating that fact. It 
was on these grounds he conceived that he 
had cause to complain. He was aware 
that, if he chose, it was in his power to 
call upon the printer of The Times to name 
the individual who had published such a 
report, with a view to his being reprimand- 
ed by the House; but he did not conceive 
the matter to be of any importance. He 
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did not wish to enter into any collision 
with the public Press; at the same time, 
he thought it his duty to avail himself of 
another course to prove the inaccuracy of 
the report. It was attributed to the hon. 
member for Middlesex. Now, if that hon. 
Member would get up in the House, and 
deny having made use of the passage 
attributed to him, he should feel perfectly 
satisfied ; and he felt convinced, that the 
shame and the crime of deceiving the 
public would rest with the newspaper, and 
the Gentleman who had reported the 
speech. It was with this view that he had 
mentioned the subject to the House, and 
he felt sure the hon. member for Middle- 
sex would have no objection to comply 
with his wish, 

Mr. Hume apprehended that there could 
scarcely be any necessity for him to repeat 
the denial he had already given to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s question. He 
begged, however, to assure the right hon. 
Gentleman, that so far from alluding to 
the case of Sir George Hill, he did not, at 
the time of making the speech in question, 
recollect the circumstance. He had only 
to observe, that he had not uttered the 
words attributed to him, or in any way 
alluded to Sir George Hill. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that if his right hon. 
friend had to complain of insertions, he 
(Mr. Goulburn) had to complain of studied 
omissions in the reports of the proceedings 
of that House. Some few nights ago, the 
hon. member for Middlesex had quoted 
a clause from what he conceived to be an 
Act of Parliament, and, upon this quota- 
tion, he had fixed an accusation against 
him (Mr. Goulburn) for the discharge of 
his duties while in office. In his reply, he 
had read the real clause, bearing upon the 
point in question,which completely exculp- 
ated him. In the report of the debate 
on the following morning, he found every 
word that had fallen from the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex reported, while his re- 
ply was studiously suppressed. He really 
thought, if these omissions were to be of 
frequent occurrence, the House would 
find it necessary by some means or other 
to vindicate its privileges. 

The conversation dropped. 


Facrorigs’ Briu.] Mr. Horatio Ross 
presented a Petition from the master 
manufacturers of Aberdeen, relative to the 
Bill introduced by the hon.member for Ald- 
borough (Mr, Sadler), for the purpose of 
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shortening the hours of labour for children 
in factories. The petitioners stated that 
great care and attention were paid to the 
children in the factories belonging to them, 
and prayed that no legislative enactment 
might be made without due inquiry. He 
fully agreed with the prayer of the peti- 
tion, for he was convinced, that if the 
Bill passed in its present shape, it would 
ruin the manufacturers, and be the means 
of throwing many thousand operatives out 
ofemployment. In saying this, however, he 
begged to guard himself against being sus- 
pected of desiring to work children twelve 
or fourteen hours in the day. He was con- 
vinced that a Bill was necessary, not only 
for their protection, but for that of the most 
humane and respectable masters them- 
selves, who were undersold by those who, 
without any regard to humanity, worked 
the unhappy children who were employed 
under them to excess. He was anxious 
that every protection should be afforded 
to young persons employed in factories, 
but it was necessary that due caution 
should be observed in legislating on the 
subject. To his constituents the Bill was 
of vital importance, as the great mass of 
the population in the district he had the 
honour to represent were employed in 
manufactures, and he had the satisfaction 
to know that the great majority of both 
masters and operatives had agreed in de- 
siring that the labour of children should 
be limited to thirty-six hours per week. 
In his opinion, however, inquiry should 
precede the passing of the Bill, and he 
should wish it to be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. Charles Douglas fully agreed with 
the hon. Member, that inquiry was neces- 
sary. He had reason to know, that many 
of the master manufacturers were opposed 
to the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson felt also fully 
convinced, that the most strict inquiry was 
necessary. He had reason to believe that 
many of the petitions in favour of the Bill 
were founded on the most exaggerated 
statements. He was no advocate for 
treating children with inhumanity, but a 
Select Committee was the only place where 
so many interests and conflicting state- 
ments could be duly considered. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Sadler presented a petition, signed 
by 2,000 persons, inhabitants of Aberdeen, 
being bankers, merchants, and manufac- 
turers, in favour of the Bill for limiting the 
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labour of children in factories. The Pe- 
titioners asserted that the confinement to 
which children were subjected greatly im- 
peded the advance of knowledge. 

Mr. Ramsden admitted, that some mea- 
sure was necessary, as instances of cruelty 
did occur, still, he was bound to say, that, 
in the majority of instances, great care 
and humanity were displayed towards the 
children in factories in the district which 
he represented. He should wish a pre- 
liminary inquiry before giving his assent 
to the hon. Member’s Bill. 

Captain William Gordon could also 
state that great attention was paid to the 
children in the factories at Aberdeen. 
This petition contained the first complaint 
from that place that he bad heard of. 
There was no way of recalling the con- 
flicting statements made, but by referring 
the whole to a select Committee. 

Mr. Sadler said, that great care had 
been used in inquiring into the treatment 
of the children by many persons before 
they had signed the petitions, and it was 
only from a full knowledge of the exces- 
sive labour to which children were exposed, 
that professional men, whose duties led 
them to the habitations of the poor, where 
they were witnesses to the evils they 
suught to remedy, were induced to come 
forward to complain. At the proper time 
he should be able to support the allega- 
tions contained in the petitions by the 
testimony of thousands of witnesses. 

Sir Charles Burreld said, that he had 
been assured, and he had no doubt what- 
ever of the fact, that,insome of the woollen 
manufactories, children were worked four- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four. The 
prostration of strength which was the 
result of this length of labour, was such, 
that watchers were employed to go round, 
and prevent the children falling into a 
state of stupor, which would endanger 
their entangling themselves in the ma- 
chinery. The atmosphere, too, in such fac- 
tories, and the nature of the labour, was 
most injurious to health. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had no doubt that in 
some woollen manufactories, children were 
employed in the way mentioned by the 
hon. Baronet. He had also heard that 
these poor children were subjected to be 
struck by people who had staves in 
their hands for that purpose. Surely the 
House would never lend its countenance to 
such proceedings. It was worse treatment 
than that of slaves and felons, 
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Mr. G. Vernon felt grateful to the hon. 
member for Aldborough for bringing the 
subject under the notice of the House: he 
was fully convinced some legislative mea- 
sure was necessary for the protection of 
young children, but, at the same time, he 
must declare, that several of the provisions 
of the intended Bill met with great op- 
position from some of his constituents on 
duty who were master manufacturers. He 
therefore, in common with other hon. 
Members, wished the Bill to be referred to 
a Select Committee. 

Petition to be printed. 


Cuoxera.] Lord Althorp moved the 
order of the day for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Reform of 
Parliament (England) Bill. 

Mr. Robinson, seeing the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade in his place, 
was anxious to know whether any relax- 
ation had taken place in the practice of 
not giving clean bills of health for ships 
sailing to foreign ports or the colonies. 
Doubts existed in the City whether the 
Cholera had really appeared in London at 
all, and, if it had not, he trusted that the 
obstructions in the way of trade, which 
necessarily followed from the late orders 
of Government on the subject, would be 
removed. In the portsof Holland, under 
the impression that Cholera existed in the 
metropolis, no vessel sailing to that coun- 
try, was allowed to enter without perform- 
ing forty days’ quarantine. In the French 
ports, the period of required quarantine 
was not so long; nevertheless, there were 
considerableobstructions inthecommercial 
transactions between the two countries. 
Considering it had been asserted, that, du- 
ring the last week the Cholera had reached 
the metropolis, and yet that it had made 
no progress whatever, there having 
scarcely been a fatal case, and also that 
great doubts existed among the medical 
men, not only whether the Cholera had 
actually appeared, but whether it was a 
contagious disease, he thought that some 
facility should be afforded at the Custom- 
house in giving bills of health to vessels 
quitting the port of London. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that no one 
regretted more than he did the circum- 
stances which had given rise to the orders 
alluded to by the hon, Gentleman; but, 
unless his Majesty’s Ministers were fully 
assured that the Cholera did not exist in 
London, it would be a breach of good 
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faith with other countries to furnish clean 
bills of health from the Custom House to 
vessels leaving this port. He begged to 
state to the House, what had been done by 
Government on the disease first reaching 
this country. Foreign governments were 
much alarmed at the circumstance, 
for the cases were publicly stated and 
commented upon in the newspapers, and 
those governments were meditating mea- 
sures which would have had the effect of 
fettering commerce greatly. Strong assur- 
ances were made, on the part of Ministers, 
that every thing connected with the dis- 
ease should be made public, and that no 
concealment should be practised. It was, 
at the same time, stated, that all which 
we had thought it necessary to do was, to 
place the northern part of the island un- 
der quarantine with respect to the south- 
ern part. On these assurances France 
and other countries allowed ships from our 
southern ports to enter their ports. It 
became, therefore, doubly the duty of the 
Government to avow the fact, and withhold 
clean bills of health the instant the disease 
appeared. A great many comments, he 
knew, had been made on the conduct of 
Government, upon what it had done, and 
what it had not done, but, all that it had 
done was, to follow up the line of conduct 
of which he had just laid down the prin- 
ciple. It had taken every possible pre- 
caution both against the disease and to 
prevent injury to trade. Nothing could 
be more unfair nor unjust than the charges 
which had been brought against Govern- 
ment respecting what had been done to 
prevent the spread of Cholera. It had 
been said, that no such thing as the Cho- 
lera existed in London. He could not 
take upon himself to state, whether that 
was the fact or not; but this he would 
say, that every mode of obtaining an ac- 
curate judgment upon the subject, by 
taking the opinions of men qualified to 
form correct opinions thereupon, had been 
resorted to. The opinions of the Central 
Board of Health, as well as that of the 
District Board, had been taken, and upon 
these Government had acted. The opin- 
ions of medical men, who had watched 
the progress of the disease in various 
countries, were, in his opinion, of more 
value than the opinions of those who had 
never seen the disease; and who main- 
tained, that it was not in the metropolis at 
all. If it should turn out that the disease 
had not reached the metropolis, he should 
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rejoice at the fact. In the mean time it 
would not be acting with good faith to- 
wards other countries, nor in accordance 
with those assurances to which he had 
alluded, if clean bills of health were af- 
forded in the way suggested. 

Mr. Hume thought that his Majesty’s 
Ministers ought to have members consti- 
tuting the Board of Health entertaining 
different opinions as to whether the disease 
was contagious or non-contagious ; where- 
as, as at present constituted, he understood 
the members of the Board all equally be- 
lieved the disease to be of a contagious 
character. From the numerouscommuni- 
cations he had received, he was led to 
believe that the people of the city of 
London had no confidence in this Board 
of Health. Many persons thought they 
had unnecessarily caused an alarm to be 
spread, without a full inquiry into the facts. 
He also thought that some additional 
members ought to be placed to the Board. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that with re- 
spect to one of the gentlemen of the 
Board, he had not always entertained the 
opinion he now did with regard to the 
Cholera; he meant Dr. Russel, who went 
to St. Petersburg to make inquiries into 
the nature of the disease. When he went 
there he was an anti-contagionist, but, after 
witnessing the cases he there saw, he 
became a convert to an opposite opinion, 

Sir Robert Peel thought the objections 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, as to 
the opinions of the members of the Board 
of Health, entitled to but little considera- 
tion, for the inquiry was not whether the 
disease was contagious or not, but whether 
it was the spasmodic Cholera. He was 
aware that differences of opinion among 
medical men upon that subject existed, 
and he knew that against a physician of 
Sunderland considerable prejudice was 
raised, because he, at the first breaking 
out of the Cholera at that place, declared 
it to be contagious. That gentleman, 
however, was right, as the facts unfortun- 
ately proved. He would venture to ex- 
press a hope that the members of the 
Board of Health would honestly state 
their opinions upon the subject, as to the 
existence, or otherwise, of the disease in 
London. 

Lord Althorp said, that, from the best 
inquiries Ministers had been able to make, 
it appeared that the disease which had 
shown itself in London was similar in 
character to that which had appeared in 
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Sunderland ; and therefore, he considered, 
they were fully justified in taking the steps 
they had done. Ministers had proceeded 
straight forward, and could bear the blame 
that might be thrown upon them by those 
who wereexcusably impatient,as they were 
necessarily suffering from the restrictions. 
Till experience had thrown more light 
upon the subject, it would be very wrong 
to issue clean bills of health. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that if any 
disposition to conceal the truth were ob- 
served, every foreign government would 
distrust the statements of the English 
Government, and then, whether the ships 
had clean bills of health or not, would 
make no difference in their favour; on the 
contrary, they would then suffer from 
greater trammels with clean bills of health 
than they did now from foul bills. He 
hoped the Government would persevere in 
the course they had adopted, and act upon 
the opinion of the Board of Health, nor 
change it till the Board of Health had 
given an opinion, settling the question of 
danger at rest. 


Insurrection in Jamaica. 


INsURRECTION IN Jamaica.] Mr. 
Burge wished to put a question to the 
noble Lord connected with the Estimates. 
An insurrection had, he was informed, 
arisen in the island of Jamaica—an insur- 
rection of a much greater extent, and or- 
ganised under circumstances of concert, 
quite unusual; and the information he 
had received stated, besides, that this in- 
surrection had been attended with the de- 
struction of an immense mass of property. 
He was not about to ask a question that 
would require, on the part of the noble 
Lord, any time for consideration. He had 
waited on the noble Lord connected with 
the government of the Colonies, and had 
seen his Lordship, and the noble Viscount 
opposite, and he had met from the noble 
Lords connected with the Government so 
much attention, that he was unwilling to 
make any observations that would appear 
to reflect on them; but it was important 
for the Colonies that the noble Lord op- 
posite should state what was the condition 
of Jamaica, and what were the prospects 
of the insurrectionists. 

Lord Howick said, that the only in- 
formation he could give the hon. Member 
opposite was, that the latest accounts 
which had been received by the Govern- 
ment were dated on the 6th of January, 
from the Earl of Belmore, stating that 
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the insurrection was at that moment in a 
great measure suppressed. It was quite 
unnecessary that he should enter into par- 
ticulars, as the noble Lord at the head of 
the Colonial Department had given di- 
rections that all the information which the 
Government had received should appear in 
The Gazette to-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL For 
EncLanp—ComMITTEE—FOuURTEENTH 
Day.] On the question being again put 
that the Order of the Day be read, 

Mr. Croker said, before the Order of 
the Day for going into a Committee on this 
Bill was read, he wished to ask the noble 
Lord, whether it was the intention of the 
Government to proceed in the Committee 
on the postponed clauses, or to go into the 
schedules? Those schedules comprised 
certain boroughs which had been placed in 
them upon a calculation made by Lieute- 
nant Drummond, founded upon the number 
of houses in each borough, and the amount 
of Assessed Taxes paid by each : of course, 
unless the materials on which Lieutenant 
Drummond had founded his calculations 
were full and accurate, the calculations 
could not be much worth. He had stated 
a month ago, that he believed it would be 
found that, without imputing any blame 
to Lieutenant Drummond, his results 
were not quite accurate; and the inaccu- 
racy was occasioned by defects in the data 
on which he had been obliged to proceed. 
The returns of the Assessed Taxes were, 
in many particulars, incorrect : in some 
cases the amount of the Game Certifi- 
cates and of the Cavalry Exemption Duty 
had been taken into calculation, while 
in others, these duties had been quite 
omitted. He had already, on January 
24th, moved for a return of the details 
of the Assessed Taxes in such boroughs 
as he thought the most important; and 
till that return was laid on the Table, he 
thought it was impossible for the Com- 
mittee to proceed. He would mention 
one case, to shew how the defects of the 
data would operate on Lieutenant Drum- 
mond’s calculations. The Borough of 
Helston now stood 84 on the List, and was 
to lose one Member. It was exempt from 
a portion of Assessed Taxes, on account of 
cavalry horses, to the amount of 75/. The 
amount also of Game Certificates was 411., 
and this sum was not, he believed, included 
in the Assessed Taxes of Helston. If the 
first of these dyties were included in the 
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calculation, Helston would be 87 or 88 on 
the list, and would be omitted altogether 
from the schedule. If the last was in- 
cluded, it would be raised still higher, and 
be placed in a still safer position. Having 
these facts before them, how could they 
proceed to discuss the schedules till ample 
materials for correcting these inaccuracies 
were laid on the Table. All he wanted 
was, to do justice, and give fair play to 
all. In a short time information might be 
received that would correct all these inac- 
curacies, and till then, he thought, the 
discussion on the schedules ought to be 
postponed. The same difference that ex- 
isted with regard to Helston, would, he 
believed, be found to exist with regard to 
other boroughs. For example, he had 
reason to believe, that if the Game Certi- 
ficates were included in the Assessed Taxes 
paid by Aldeburgh, the borough he had 
the honour to represent, that it would be 
transferred from Schedule A to Schedule 
B. The same principle would apply to 
other boroughs; and he, therefore, must 
press on the noble Lord opposite, and on 
the Committee, the propriety of postponing 
the schedules till accurate information was 
rocured. 

Lord John Russell said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had correctly stated that 
there was a difference with regard to some 
of the boroughs, as to the amount of the 
Game Certificate Duty being included or 
not in the calculation of taxes paid by 
them. He had been told of this before, 
and he had, therefore, directed that the 
Commissioners should pursue one uniform 
rule; and either always include, or always 
exclude, the calculation of these duties. 
The Commissioners obeyed his directions, 
and endeavoured to obtain the returns so 
as to include the Game Certificates in all 
cases. But when the list came to be made 
out, from some misunderstanding, the rule 
was not, in every instance, exactly observed. 
There was one other point which made a 
difference in the returns, which the right 
hon. Gentleman had not noticed ; and that 
was, that in some places the Assessed 
Taxes had been discharged as to portions 
of those places, and yet those places were 
still noticed in the same way as if every 
part of them still paid the Assessed Taxes. 
However, he had spoken to Lieutenant 
Drummond on the subject, and he under- 
stood that these differences, though it 
would have been advisable to avoid them, 
would not make such a difference as to 
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effect an alteration in the situation of any 
of the places in the list. He thought, 
therefore, that it would be of no use to 
delay the consideration of the schedules 
on this account. 

Mr. Croker did not speak of the pay- 
ment of minor duties, but of a great prin- 
ciple which had been neglected, namely, 
the uniformity of the calculations. He did 
not blame the Ministers for these imper- 
fections, for he knew how hard it was to 
obtain correct returns. Some of the re- 
turning officers were, he believed, wilfully 
perverse, and others were naturally stupid. 
Between them, undoubtedly, the Govern- 
ment must have considerable trouble; but 
still he thought the two great classes of 
duties he had mentioned might be uni- 
formly included, or uniformly excluded. 
He could assure the noble Lord, that in- 
cluding these taxes for Helston would save 
it from disfranchisement, while other bo- 
roughs, like Aldeburgh, must be trem- 
bling in the balance. No time would be 
lost by the noble Lord assenting to his 
proposition; while the postponement would 
effectually secure the Committee against 
the conviction that they might have acted 
unjustly. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the case of 
each particular borough ought to be de- 
cided by one uniform rule, and according 
to their respective merits, founded upon 
some general principle of calculation after 
the fullest information that could be ob- 
tained. As it was notorious that, in some 
cases they had reason to believe the re- 
turns, on which the calculations had been 
made, were not precisely correct, nor pre- 
pared upon one plan, he thought the other 
part of the Reform Bill might go on, and 
the schedules be postponed till the fullest 
information had been obtained. 

Lord Althorp said, that it would not mn 
necessary to proceed with the boroughs in 
the order of the schedules. The Commit- 
tee might begin with the lowest of those 
in the first schedule. 

Mr. Croker again expressed his hope, 
that the noble Lord would not force him 
to divide the House. They (the Opposi- 
tion) were ready to go into the Committee, 
provided the noble Lord would postpone 
the schedules. But if the noble Lord 
meant to persevere in his intention to pro- 
ceed with the schedules, he would divide 
the House. 

Lord Milton considered the course pro- 
posed by his noble colleague (the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer) to be perfectly 
convenient. As they were to begin with 
the boroughs at the bottom of the list, and 
not according to an alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the question relating to their relative 
merits, mooted by the right hon. Member, 
would not be brought before the House 
that evening. 

Mr. Stephenson thought, that the Com- 
mittee could at once proceed to the dis- 
franchisement of ten boroughs, beginning 
with Old Sarum, as there was very little 
room for discussion respecting them. 

Mr. Croker said, that he thought it the 
more necessary to oppose the Motion that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair, in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the hon. 
Member opposite. It had always been 
understood that the boroughs should be 
considered singly ; but now it was proposed 
to disfranchise ten of them in the lump. 

Lord Milton said, it followed, from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s supposition, that 
he was opposed to the disfranchisement of 
Old Sarum. 

Mr. Croker: No. It only implied, that 
he would not consent to lump it with other 
places that had merits of their own. 

The Order of the Day was read. On 
the question, that “the Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” the Honse divided: the 
numbers were—Ayes 112; Noes 74; 
— Majority 38. 
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The House in Committee. 
Colonel Wood wished to know when it 
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was intended to bring on the postponed 
clauses? Some of them were of great 
importance, and he wished them to be 
discussed in a full House, which was not 
likely to be the case if they were postponed 
until the schedules were disposed of. The 
55th clause was one of these. 

Lord Althorp thought it would be better 
that the reserved clauses should be taken 
after the schedules. He saw no reason to 
fear that there would be a want of attend- 
ance in Members. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that it was 
understood that the Committee would 
proceed with all the clauses of the Bill 
before they approached the schedules. 
He thought that the clause relating to the 
expenses of elections ought to be taken 
then, when there was an opportunity of 
discussing it ina full House. If it should 
be postponed, it might be brought on 
hereafter when very few Members would 
be in attendance. 

Lord Althorp said, the course recom- 
mended would be found very inconvenient. 
The clauses were postponed for the pur- 
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poses of being amended, or new clauses 
introduced in their stead ; and, therefore, 
he considered that it would be more re- 
gular to go through with the whole Bill 
before those clauses were brought up for 
discussion. 

Sir Edward Sugden repeated, that there 
was an express understanding that all the 
clauses should precede the schedules. 
He did not see by what magic the schedules 
were conjured forth for discussion on 
Monday in preference to any other day. 

Lord Althorp thought, that the present 
discussion was merely a wasting of the 
time of the Committee. 

Sir Edward Sugden hoped that the 
noble Lord did not mean to accuse him of 
wilfully wasting the time of the House. 

Lord Althorp did not intend to cast any 
imputation upon the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, but he really did not see to 
what good the discussion tended. 

Lord John Russell said, that the Bill 
had been postponed on Friday to meet 
the wishes of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and the schedules had been expressly 
appointed to come on that evening. 

Lord Althorp said, that to prevent any 
further delay he would consent to proceed 
with the postponed clauses. He moved, 
that clause 55 be read. The noble Lord 
explained, that the amendment he had 
introduced into this clause, was to require 
that each person, on his name being en- 
tered in the register, was to pay one 
shilling. He thought the sum thus ob- 
tained would retrieve the Poor-rates from 
all charges for the registration. 

The Chairman read the 55th (the Re- 
gistration) Clause. 

Colonel Wood said, it appeared to him 
that there were several difficulties con- 
nected with this clause, and that it would 
be found to be attended with great confu- 
sion as well as injustice in its operation. 
The words of the amended clause now 
were, * That such notice of claim to be 
inserted in the list, shall not be rated 
unless such sum of Js. has been paid.” 
How were the non-resident freeholders to 
pay yearly for their registration as they 
might pay no Poor’s-rates upon which the 
shilling could be charged. It was obvious 
that the shilling could not be sent any 
distance by post without incurring a most 
enormous charge, which ought not to be 
allowed to fall upon the Poor’s-rates. By 
the present clause it appeared that a per- 
son was to remain on the list if he was 
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not objected to by the Overseer. This 
ought not to be the case, as persons who 
had no title might thus be continued on 
the lists. Again, the clause did not state 
clearly whether or not the freeholders in 
the counties should pay a shilling annually 
in the same way as voters in the boroughs. 
Again, it would appear, from the wording 
of the clause, that the shilling was to be 
paid to the Overseer for his trouble in 
preparing his list, and also for the expense 
of registration ; but that, in county elec- 
tions, the expenses of the Sheriff and 
the Clerk of the Peace were to be paid 
out of the Poor’s-rates. At present, in 
many of the boroughs, persons were en- 
titled to vote who did not contribute to 
the Poor’s-rate. By the operation of this 
clause, all these persons would be deprived 
of their votes, unless they paid Poor’s-rates 
together with the shilling for registration. 
It was also perfectly clear, that if the 
Overseer was allowed to make indefinite 
charges for registration, this shilling would 
not be sufficient to defray the expenses. 
Indeed the charges for registration would 
be much heavier than the noble Lord 
anticipated. Even the expense of the 
Barrister alone would, in many districts, 
swallow up nearly the whole of the sum 
that would be collected in this way. It 
would be almost impossible to form a 
judgment, with any degree of accuracy, 
as to the number of days that would be 
requisite for registration. Some persons 
supposed that the time required would be 
very short; but when there were so many 
persons interested in occupying as long a 
period as possible in forming the re- 
gister, no such result could be anticipated. 
Let the Committee only recollect that the 
Barrister was interested in keeping this 
open as long as possible ; so was the soli- 
citor, who was employed to watch the 
proceedings; so was the Overseer, who 
was allowed his expenses; and, of course, 
the longer the registration lasted, the 
larger would be the amount to which the 
expenses could be swelled. At the ter- 
mination of the late election for Dorset- 
shire, which lasted fifteen days, it was 
stated, that upwards of 300 votes were left 
undetermined by the assessor : it was fair 
to assume that a great number of doubtful 
votes had been decided upon in the course 
of the fifteen days. Again, at the last 
election for Oxfordshire, several hundreds 
of votes were left undetermined. In the 
election for Pembrokeshire, which also 
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lasted fifteen days, a great many votes 
were also left undetermined. It was by 
no means clear that, in these three counties, 
the assessor was dilatory, and that unne- 
cessary delay took place in determining 
as to the validity of these votes. Even 
from the cases just mentioned, it was clear 
that the Barrister could not prepare the 
register for a county in less than fifteen 
days. According to this Bill, also, nearly 
every county in the kingdom would have 
double the number of voters that it had at 
present. It was obvious, that if the Bar- 
rister gave due consideration to the various 
disputed cases which came under his ex- 
amination, he must devote ample time to 
the subject; and, therefore, it would be 
impossible to get through all the votes 
upon which a question would arise in a 
county in less than fifteen days. The 
House was now proceeding to tax all per- 
sons who were hereafter to vote at elec- 
tions for Members of Parliament, which it 
was not authorized to do. He protested 
against the Members of this House throw- 
ing the whole expenses of the registration, 
and of the election, upon their consti- 
tuents; in point of fact, it was making 
them pay for exercising the franchise. 
He trusted that the noble Lord would, on 
consideration, be induced to alter this 
part of the clause, as, in point of fact, 
they were sacrificing their duty to those 
who sent them to Parliament, for the 
purpose of saving their own pockets. 

Lord Althorp said, that one object of 
the system of registration, and of the 
polling at several places in the one day, 
as well as of shortening the duration of 
the poll was, to enable gentlemen of small 
fortunes to stand for the Representation of 
their respective counties, without incurring 
ruinous expenses. He must further ob- 
serve, that a person having once put his 
name upon the register, as an elector for 
the county, would not have to pay a 
second fee. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that the clause 
was so framed, that whilst the county 
elector would have to pay but one shilling 
registration-fee in his whole life, perhaps 
the elector in a borough would be obliged 
to pay a shilling every year. He thought 
that the registers would require to be re- 
vised every year, as otherwise some names 
might remain on them after the death of 
the elector, who might, consequently, be 
personated by others. 

Mr. John Wood said, in the borough he 
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had the honour to represent—Preston, 
there were between 4,000 and 5,000 per- 
sons entitled to vote, not above one-third 
of whom paid Poor-rates. He begged, 
therefore, to inquire, whether such persons 
must pay the registration-fee, or suffer 
disfranchisement. 

Lord Althorp said, the clause only re- 
ferred to those who now paid Poor-rates, 
leaving the privileges of those towns where 
electors had the privilege of voting by 
other qualifications just as they were. 

Sir John Wrottesley was sure the ex- 
penses attending the registration would 
be considerably less than was anticipated, 
but there was one part of the clause which 
he thought would admit of improvement. 
It was provided by it, that where a borough 
consisted of several townships, each town- 
ship should pay a given sum to cover the 
expense, without regard to the relative 
number of voters contained in each, and 
he thought it would be a beneficial altera- 
tion if the whole expenses were paid in 
proportion to the number of voters. He 
begged further to suggest, that it would 
be well to provide that the expenses of 
the Overseer should not be allowed until 
they had been approved of by the Magis- 
trates at the Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. Freshfield said, as the voters at 
Preston were to be exonerated from the 
payment of the registration-fee, he put it 
to the noble Lord, whether the poor scot- 
and-lot voters were not entitled to the 
same indulgence? If, in addition to their 
charge for Poor-rates, was now to be added 
one shilling annually for registration, that 
sum might be of consequence, and would 
lead to its being paid by candidates, and 
so introduce a system of bribery. The 
noble Lord defended the clause on the 
principle that it would lessen the ex- 
penses of elections, but there was one case 
in which it would increase them, by bring- 
ing additional candidates into the field. 
Another hard case was, that the poorer 
voters, the electors for boroughs, were to 
be registered annually, while the county 
voters were not subject to such a regula- 
tion. 

Lord Althorp had not asserted, that the 
increase of candidates would diminish the 
expense, but that the general effect of the 
clause would have that tendency. 

Clause, with verbal amendments, agreed 
to. 

Clause 68 also agreed to. 

Lord John Russell then stated, that he 
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meant to proceed with the boroughs con- 
tained in schedule A, in the order in 
which they were given in Lieutenant Drum- 
mond’s list, and not alphabetically, as 
stated in the Bill. That was a course, 
which, he was persuaded, would be at- 
tended with great convenience to the 
House. He would therefore move, that 
Old Sarum, Wiltshire, stand part of sche- 
dule A. 

The Chairman then put the question. 

Mr. Pollock said, he rose to take the 
first opportunity which had _ presented 
itself in the Committee of stating the ob- 
jections he entertained against the manner 
in which the schedules they were now 
about to dispose of had been constructed. 
The Committee were acquainted with the 
instructions given to Lieutenant Drummond 
by the Government, and, now that they 
were come to decide upon the question to 
which those instructions referred, it was 
very material that they should know whe- 
ther or not the calculations before them 
were accurate, and whether the person 
who made them had dealt with the mate- 
rials and the numbers which formed them 
correctly. Shortly after the papers con- 
taining these calculations were before the 
House he applied his best attention to 
their examination, and, in doing so, was 
assisted by others, whose ability and accu- 
racy could not be questioned in such a 
matter; and the result of his labours had 
been, a clear and undoubting conviction 
that Lieutenant Drummond had fallen into 
very considerable errors, and that his 
calculation, illustrated in his own state- 
ment by the supposed boroughs A, B, C, 
D, E, was founded upon an erroneous 
principle, not applicable to the subject, 
and had consequently led to an erroneous 
conclusion. There were, then, two questions 
before the Committee—whether there was 
an error in the calculation, and what wasthe 
extent of the error; and whether it had not 
led to an erroneous result in placing the 
boroughs in the schedule. His object in 
calling the attention of the Committee to 
an examination of the details was, to show 
that errors had been committed, and the 
system adopted in making the calculations 
had led to placing some boroughs in sche- 
dule A, and others in schedule B which, 
according to the objects professed by the 
Government, in their instructions to Lieu- 
tenant Drummond, should be placed in 
a different schedule, or should be exempt 
from both. To establish this, he would pro- 
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ceed to read the instructions given to Lieu- 
tenant Drummond, in Lord Melbourne’s 
letter of the 24th November, 1831. That 
letter stated, that the Government having 
determined to found the Reform Bill on a 
new basis (and he admitted, that the new 
basis was better than the former one) they 
requested Lieutenant Drummond to ascer- 
tain the relative importance of the small bo- 
roughs in England and Wales, it being pro- 
posed to take the number of houses,and the 
amount of Assessed Taxes together as the 
test of disfranchisement. He would read 
the instructions conveyed to Lieutenant 
Drummond in the third paragraph of the 
letter as they stood. 


“ You will have the goodness, therefore, to 
make a scale containing, in addition to ninety- 
seven boroughs (the numbers comprised in 
schedules A and B of the former Bill), the ten 
or fifteen immediately above them in size or 
importance. You will arrange these boroughs 
in such a manner that the lowest may be the 
first, and the highest the last, on the list. I 
shall be obliged to you to send me, at the 
same time, an account of the manner in which 
the calculation has been made.” 


He would next direct the attention of 
the Committee to so much of the answer 
of Lieutenant Drummond as would show 
what he understood those instructions to 
be. Lieutenant Drummond said, 


‘“‘ The principle on which the list is founded 
consists in allowing equal weight, in the esti- 
mation of the relative importance of a borough, 
to the number of houses which it contains, 
and amount of Assessed Taxes which it pays ; 
and the method adopted for carrying this prin- 
ciple into effect may be stated in the following 
words, 

“© 41. Take the average number of houses 
contained in the boroughs to be arranged, 
divide the number of houses in each borough 
by this average number, and a series of numbers 
will be obtained denoting the relative import- 
ance of the different boroughs with respect to 
houses. 

“ 2. Take the average amount of the Assessed 
Taxes paid by the same boroughs, and proceed 
precisely in the same manner as described with 
respect to the houses, a series of numbers 
will result shewing the relative importance of 
the different boroughs with regard to Assessed 
Taxes. 

“ 3. Add together the numbers in these two 
lists which relate to the same boroughs, and a 
series of numbers will be produced denoting the 
relative importance of the different boroughs 
with respect to houses and Assessed Taxes com- 
bined. 

“4, With a view to explain this statement, 
suppose that the number of boroughs to be 
arranged in the manner prescribed is five, in« 
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stead of 110. The principle not being affected 
by the number, the explanation will be ren- 
dered more simple by using the smaller num- 
ber.” 

It would appear from this, then, that 
Lieutenant Drummond first found an 
average of the number of houses contained 
in all the boroughs to be disfranchised, 
and that, by dividing the number of 
houses in each borough by this average 
number he obtained a series of fractions de- 
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noting the relative value of each borough. 
He then pursued a similar plan to obtain | 
a series of fractions, showing the relative | 
importance of the different boroughs with | 
regard to Assessed Taxes. He then re- | 
duced to a common denominator the | 
fractions contained in the two lists which | 
related to the same borough, and after- | 
wards added them together in order to! 
obtain a series of numbers denoting the re- | 
lative importance of the different boroughs | 
with respect to houses and Assessed Taxes, | 
By subsequently multiplying these num- | 
bers by 1,000, to avoid fractional parts, he 
formed the scale of boroughs which had) 
been recently submitted to the considera- | 
tion of Parliament. He would confi-. 
dently state to the Committee, and that 

upon better authority than his own, that 

such a principle was generally erroneous ; | 
that it had a tendency to be sometimes 

correct, and particularly where the num- 

bers were very large, but that it so hap- 

pened, in its present application, that, with 

regard to one borough, as the Committee | 
would very soon see, it led to a very dif- ' 
ferent result from what would be obtained 
by an accurate calculation. The only 
made, he was prepared to show, in which 
that could be done was, giving equal weight 
to both taxes and houses, and to multiply 
them by each other. Of this he would 
give an illustration which must make the 
subject plain to every one at once, and 
which he defied any man to show was not | 
precisely the same case as that which had | 
been submitted to Lieutenant Drummond. 

He would suppose a person to be in pos- 

session of a large number of bales of mer- 

chandize of different size and value. That 

person wished to have the assistance of 
some able calculator, Lieutenant Drum- 

mand for instance, to ascertain the relative 

value of each bale. How would he pro- 

ceed? He forms a list in two columns, in | 
one of which he sets down the bulk, and ' 
in the other the price of the bales: he , 
gives them to the caleulator, and desires | 
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the calculator to tell him the relative value 
of each. What would the calculator in 
such a case do? He would multiply the 
quantity of each bale by the price, and he 
would thus bring out their relative value. 
Could any one doubt that this would be 
the method .of any accountant? It was 
no answer to him to be told that there was 
some mode by which the accuracy of Lieu- 
tenant Drummond’s seale could be main- 
tained. There might be such a mode, but 
he had not discovered it; nor did Lieu- 
tenant Drummond himself profess to have 
found it. Neither would it be any answer 
to him to say, in allusion to his illustration, 
that the number of houses in a borough 
was nothing like the bulk, and that the 
amount of assessed taxes was nothing like 
the price, of a bale of goods. If they told 
him that the scale was to be calculated by 
the number of houses contained in, and by 
the amount of assessed taxes paid by, 
each borough, then, he said, it was a 
matter of science about which there could 
be no doubt that the multiplication of the 
fractions, and not the addition of them, 
could alone give them the correct result. 
He would now call the attention of the 
Committee to one instance in Lieutenant 
Drummond’s list. If the Committee 
would look at page 3 of No. 8, they 
would find Peterstield with 278 houses, 
and paying 5401. assessed taxes, whilst 
Westbury had 536 houses, and paid 278/. 
assessed taxes, Now if these two scales 
were to be blended together, so as to give 
them equal weight in the relative import- 
ance of each borough, Petersfield with its 
278 houses and its 540J, assessed taxes, 
ought to be in a higher place in the scale 
of importance than Westbury, with its 
2781. assessed taxes, and 536 houses; 
whereas by the process of Lieutenant 
Drummond turning the numbers into frac- 


| tions, (and he could not find out any reason 


for that) Westbury, with the lower number, 
occupied a place higher in the scale 
than Petersfield. That was a statement 
which no man acquainted with figures 
could deny. He was convinced that if 
this list was laid before an unprejudiced 
person, and he was told to give an equal 
weight to the numbers in both cases, the 
preference would be given to Petersfield ; 
inasmuch as the preponderance of taxes 
in Petersfield was greater than the pre- 
ponderance of Westbury over Petersfield 
in the other scale. In order the more 
clearly to illustrate what he meant, he 
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would take the case of four boroughs, so 
as to show how the two systems worked. 
Of course, he was quite ready to admit, 
that in some instances the plan of Lieu- 
tenant Drummond, through leading to 
errors, produced none that would make 
any material difference in the order of the 
schedules. No system, for example, he 
supposed, could ever raise Old Sarum— 
the borough now under discussion—to a 
higher place; but still there were other 
cases in which the operation of Lieutenant 
Drummond’s scheme would be very fatal, 
and would undeservedly condemn a 
borough to disfranchisement. Lieutenant 
Drummond, in his calculations, had taken 
five boroughs to illustrate his system. He, 
however, would only take four, in order 
as much as possible to save the time of 
the Committee. Now, for this purpose, 
he would suppose four boroughs, to be 
called A, B,C, and D. He would also 
suppose that the borough A contained 200 
houses, and paid 9002. taxes; that B. 
contained 650 houses, and paid 300i. 
taxes; that C contained 800 houses, and 
paid 250/. taxes; and that D. contained 
1,000 houses, and paid 150/. taxes. Nor 
let it be supposed that this last example 
was exaggerated, for in the last Bill they 
had an instance of a place, Downton, 
being so deficient iv 102. houses as to 
cause it to be deemed unworthy of retaining 
the franchise. Neither ought it to be said 
that four boroughs were not sufficient to 
show the effect of Lieutenant Drummond’s 
plan; for he did not know anything in 
that Gentleman’s arbitrary rule that ren- 
dered it more fit for eighty boroughs than 
it was for only four, or vice versa. He 
had tried these four boroughs by Lieute- 
nant Drummond’s system of fractions, and 
the result was, that the four boroughs, A, 
B, C, D, came out in this order—B, C, 
D, and A; whereas, by multiplying the 
figures in one series by the figures in the 
other, which appeared to him, as he had 
already explained, to be the proper way, 
the order would be, D, A, B, C; so that 
by this juxta-position it became quite 
evident that one of the two systems must 
be wrong. According to Lieutenant 
Drummond’s fractional mode, A, with 200 
houses, and 900/. taxes, came before B; 
and so it ought, because the taxes bore a 
greater disproportion than the houses. 
But the fractional plan also placed B after 
D, whereas D had only half the amount 
of the taxes of B; and B had more than 
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half the number of houses of D; from 
which it was quite manifest, that, to get 
the proper result, they ought to multiply 
the two scales together. But, as he had 
already remarked, Lieutenant Drummond’s 
system, in some cases, led to very serious 
mistakes ; and he would now call the at- 
tention of the Committee to some of them 
as shortly as he was able. If the Com- 
mittee would look at No. 8, page 3, they 
would observe that the borough, No. 56, 
was Amersham, No. 57, was Petersfield, 
and No. 60, was Westbury ; and he meant 
to contend that, if the calculation was 
properly worked out, Westbury ought to 
occupy the place No. 56. He did not 
state this without having worked out the 
whole of the numbers to see how they 
would stand, and to illustrate his position, 
he would state a few of the results to the 
Committee, by taking eight of the places 
that stood in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the line of separation. On referring to 
Lieutenant Drummond’s list, it would be 
seen that No. 53, was Appleby; 54, Lost- 
withiel; 55, Brackley; 56, Amersham ; 
57, Petersfield; 58, Ashburton; 59, Eye ; 
and 60, Westbury; but, according to the 
calculations he had made, the order ought 
to be Appleby, Lostwithiel, Brackley, 
Westbury, Petersfield, Amersham, Ash- 
burton, Eye, Wilton, Midhurst, and 
Wareham. He was not bringing this 
matter forward with a view to impede the 
progress of the Bill, but because he was 
desirous to see the calculations established 
on a correct basis. There was, accord- 
ingly, one remark which he wished to 
make in this place, in all candour, and 
he trusted that the noble Lord would find 
it worth his attention. It was this—that it 
would have been much better if, instead of 
fixing on No. 56, for the boroughs in 
schedule A absolutely, imperatively, and 
without appeal, the Ministers had looked 
at the lists—marked the difference, and 
observed where that chasm ensued which 
should most justify them in making thegrand 
separation of schedule A and schedule B. 
Many hon, Gentlemen who were listening 
to him, must be aware that such was the 
course pursued at all the schools and all 
the Universities. As long as individuals 
were found so near to the head man, as to 
present no very striking shade of difference 
so long the same class was preserved ; but 
when such a difference was found as to 
justify the separation, then the chasm was 
made. He was quite ready to admit, that 
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some point of separation must be agreed 
upon ; but he contended, that the chasm 
between No. 55 and No. 56, was not such 
as to justify the separation being there 
made ; and if the noble Lord would be so 
good as to follow him through the differ- 
ences of the respective boroughs, he 
thought that the noble Lord would very 
clearly see that such was the case. Taking 
the top of the list (and in this he was fol- 
Jowing Lieutenant Drummond’s own cal- 
culations), the first stood at 903, the next 
936, the next after that was ten more, the 
next one more, the next four more, and so 
on until they came to No. 52; and then 
there was a sudden rise from 1,294 to 
1,337; this was a considerable start; but 
perhaps it might not be thought sufficient 
to justify the separation being made at 
that place. But now he would go on a 
little further: No. 54, was 1,350, No. 55, 
1,380, and No. 56, 1,580—that is to say, 
there was a greater difference between 
Amersham and Brackley, Nos. 56 and 55, 
than between Brackley and Downton, 
Nos. 55 and 46. But there was another 
reason for making the chasm between No. 
55 and No. 56, instead of between No. 56 
and No. 57. The very next borough to 
Amersham was Petersfield, which stood at 
1,604, making only twenty-four difference 
between that and Amersham, while Amer- 
sham was separated from Brackley by 
nearly 200. With such a fact as this 
staring him in the face, could he help 
asking whether it must not produce a 
great degree of jealousy and heartburning 
in those boroughs that found themselves 
particularly interested in the existing 
arrangement? He would next call the 
attention of the Committee very briefly to 
the difference which his calculations would 
make with regard to schedule B. He had 
calculated the relative importance of all 
the boroughs from No. 83 to 103, upon 
what he considered to be the correct prin- 
ciple, and he found the result to be this— 
that whereas in Lieutenant Drummond’s 
list the order was Morpeth, Helstone, 
Northallerton, Wallingford, Totness, Bod- 
min, Chippenham, Buckingham, Thetford, 
and Cockermouth; the order, according 
to his calculation, was Wallingford, Mor- 
peth, Northallerton, Helstone, (which was 
therefore turned out of schedule B), Tot- 
ness, Cockermouth, Chippenham, Bodmin, 
Thetford, and Buckingham. Of all these 
ten places, which he had named, Thetford 
was the only borough which still kept the 
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same place in the scale. He had another 
observation to make on the method of cal- 
culation adopted by Lieutenant Drummond, 
which he thought must strike the Com- 
mittee as worthy of attention. It was 
possible that a place might have houses 
without taxes; and, if so, he presumed 
that the noble Lords would concede, that 
such a place ought not to find any admis- 
sion into the calculation of Lieutenant 
Drummond ; and yet, as he (Mr. Pollock) 
understood the principle, the effect would 
be to put a place where the number of 
houses was large, without any payment of 
taxes higher than a place that contained 
a moderate number of houses, and paid a 
moderate amount of taxes. He begged 
to say that he had made these observations 
in that spirit, which he trusted, he should 
always evince in the remarks he might put 
forth in that House; and it was now for 
the noble Lord to show in what manner he 
was willing to receive them. But there 
was one point in particular which he 
wished to press upon the attention of the 
noble Lord, and that was, that inasmuch 
as some of the boroughs were not to be 
considered that night, but postponed for 
further information, the Committee would 
be placed in a very delicate situation as to 
those four or five boroughs which were 
just before and after No. 86. He would 
admit that when Lieutenant Drummond’s 
calculation came to No. 88 it was correct, 
but the question was, whether he was right 
in his calculation at No. 56 and No. 86. 
Be that, however, as it might, he had felt 
it to be his duty to lay his opinions on the 
subject before the Committee; and he 
begged to assure it, that he had not made 
this statement without paying the greatest 
attention to the calculations, and without 
having his own opinions confirmed by the 
judgment of others, in whom he could 
place the fullest confidence. 

Lord John Russell: I shall endeavour, 
in answer to the observations of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, to state to the 
Committee the principle on which we have 
proceeded with respect to these schedules, 
and why I think that Ihave aright to cailon 
Parliament to rely on the system of Lieu- 
tenant Drummond. And in the first place, 
in order to make the matter more clear, I 
will state to the Committee what the ques- 
tion was that we put to Lieutenant Drum- 
mond, and the manner in which he pro- 
ceeded to investigate that question. The 
question which the Government put was 
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this—that taking a number of boroughs, 
equal to the number contained in the two 
last schedules, and adding some more bo- 
roughs to them, in order that no borough 
should escape, so as to make the number 
about 110, a scale should then be formed 
on the conjoint calculation of houses and 
taxes, from which a general result was to 
bededuced. Now, Lieutenant Drummond 
understood, and rightly understood, this 
question to mean, that he was to give 
equal weight to the number of houses 
and to the amount of taxes; and, there- 
fore, he then had to consider what way 
he might best give that equal weight. 
One of the modes that was presented to 
his notice was, the very mode that has 
this evening been suggested by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman as the correct one, 
but which Lieutenant Drummond, on con- 
sideration, deemed to be inadmissible. 
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the whole number of boroughs and the 
whole number of houses into one scale, 
and the whole number of boroughs and the 
whole amount of taxes into another scale, 
and thus to found a calculation on the 
union of the two; and then, supposing a 
result of 16,000 houses and 30,000/. worth 
taxes, it afterwards came to the same 
thing, whether the fractional method of 
Lieutenant Drummond was adopted, or 
whether we took from that product a datum 
that a house was worth so much in taxes. 
This was the way in which the problem 
ought to be worked; and all who will 
study the question must come to the con- 
clusion that this was the only mode by 
which a fair result could be obtained. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman says, 
hence follows a great absurdity, because 
the positive difference is got rid of. But 
how is this? A is lower in the scale of 
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But the hon. and learned Gentleman, by | taxes than B, but higher in the scale of 


way of illustration, put the problem of a 
number of goods, and founds his calcula- 
tion on the number of bales, and the value 
of the article per pound. If that was the 
proposition now before the Committee, 
I should be quite ready to agree with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he 
was right in taking the compound ratio 
and in multiplying the numbers together : 
but surely the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must see, that when you state, a bail 
of goods contains so much at a value of 
so much per pound, you state two num- 
bers that can very properly be combined 
together. If, for instance, the goods were 
sugar, the real value of that would be easily 
ascertainable; and it was because there 
was a distinct proportion between the 
quantity and the price. In such a case, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s propo- 
sition was unobjectionable. But when 
the hon. and learned Gentleman goes on 
to propose that this mode of calculation 
shall be carried on to houses and taxes. 
I can no longer agree in his proposition ; 
because there is no natural and immediate 
method of settling what is the value of a 
house in taxes. There is no proportion, 
in fact, between them ; and we, therefore, 
did not say to Lieutenant Drummond, 
“here are 500 houses worth 1,000/. in 
taxes, or 300 houses worth 700/. in taxes.” 
Under these circumstances, it was felt 
that it would not be a fair way of arriving 
at a conclusion, to take the houses and 
the taxes of one borough as acriterion; for 
which reason, the plan adopted was, to take 





houses; and yet the two are placed in 
different situations. But this arises from 
taking, not the positive difference, but the 
proportionate difference; the one number 
of houses, being to be compared to the 
total denominator which has been derived 
from all the houses; and the other, number 
of taxes, to the total denominator which 
has been derived from all the taxes. So 
that since their amounts have to be com- 
pared with different numbers, it is very 
evident that the results must be different. 
This is the real foundation and nature of 
the problem on which Lieutenant Drum- 
mond has proceeded; and now, having 
cleared up that point to the Committee, 
I will say a few words in explanation of 
what would be the consequence of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s plan. The 
consequence would be this—that if a place 
was taken with fifty houses, and 50/. in 
taxes, and another taken with 100 houses, 
and 1002. in taxes, the former place, 
instead of being estimated, as it ought, at 
one-half of the latter, would only be valued 
on the multiplication plan at one fourth ; 
or, to carry the same example still further 
— if another place of fifty houses, and 50/. 
in taxes, was added to the former place of 
fifty houses and 50/. in taxes, the two toge- 
ther would only stand at one-half of the 
place that had 100 houses and 100/. intaxes, 
though the respective amounts of the two 
would be exactly the same. This, too, I 
may be allowed to say, is aresult that has 
already been pointed out; and, therefore, I 
am happy to feel that [ am not here relying 
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on my own calculations; but that I am 
building my own observations on the com- 
ment of some of the first mathematicians 
of the day. Backed by these authorities, 
I have no hesitation in saying that Lieu- 
tenant Drummond’s plan was the best that 
could be adopted; and that if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s method was 
adopted, it would lead to some very ridi- 
culous consequences, such as that which 
I have already pointed out, and which 
goes to show that two halves are not equal 
to the whole. The advantage of the me- 
thod which we have adopted is, that it is 
one consistent with itself, and that may 
be easily practised. But if hon. Gentle- 
men are inclined to consider this as a mere 
abstract mathematical question, I am happy 
to have it in my power to meet them on that 
ground, and to refer them to the opinions 
of some of the first mathematicians of the 
day. Mr. Professor Airey, of Cambridge, 
has borne testimony to the judiciousness of 
our plan in the followingmanner : ‘I have 
no hesitation in saying, that the method 
alone, or one equivalent to it, is the only 
one that can be used. If you attempt to 
multiply together the number of houses 
and the amount of taxes, you will find ri- 
diculous consequences (as for instance the 
sum of two halves of a borough would not be 
equal to a whole), which could only be re- 
moved by more ridiculous means still. The 
method alone is consistent with itself and 
is easy.” Mr. Barlow, of Woolwich, on 
the same subject, remarks that the sys- 
tem is not only correct in itself, but calcu- 
lated to lead to an equitable arrangement 
of the boroughs, according to the con- 
ditions prescribed in the instructions. 
Professor Wallis, of Edinburgh, in his 
communication, not only approves of the 
principle, but goes into details for the pur- 
pose of showing that he had thoroughly 
given his mind to it; and, by various illus- 
trations into which he entered at length, 
he proves the principle to be perfectly 
correct. There is one further authority 
which I can not consent to omit, as I have 
been given to understand by Captain 
Beaufort, that there is no objection to my 
alluding to Sir John Herschel by name, 
and to my stating that, in his opinion, the 
principle is fair, mathematical, and correct. 
I think that I have now said sufficient to 
show that the principle of Lieutenant 
Drummond has not been taken up on light 
grounds, nor in ignorance of that science 
which that Gentleman has so long and 
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so successfully studied. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has put another point, 
and says, that if we take our calculation 
in this way, we ought to divide the sche- 
dules at that place wherethe greatest chasm 
presents itself. On this head f will tell 
the Committee in what way we proceeded : 
When the lists were first made out, the in- 
formation that we had received about many 
of these boroughs was very incomplete ; 
the calculations were not made out; and 
Government, in many instances, was not 
able to settle the exact position of several 
boroughs, The feeling of the Govern- 
ment, however, was, that a list of about 
100 of the least important boroughs ought 
to be made out, under competent au- 
thority; and it was likewise considered, 
that as fifty-six was the number of boroughs 
contained in the former schedule A, it 
would be advisable to retain the same num- 
ber in the present schedule A. But I 
have already stated all this to the House 
on a former occasion, as well as the reasons 
which induced us to make the number of 
the presentschedule B 30. This being the 
case, it will easily be perceived that these 
numbers are quite independent of the ques- 
tion of what particular boroughs should be 
inserted in A and B; and it was not till 
the lists were finally made up (which, by 
the by, was not till the very day when [ 
had the honour of submitting them to the 
House,) that it was determined which were 
to be the eighty-six boroughs composing 
the double lists contained in schedules A 
andB. I must say, that I think this, upon 
the whole, was the fairest way in which 
we could look at the subject: it was a 
mode entirely free from all suspicion of 
partiality, as the number of the boroughs 
being definitely fixed, it was clear that all 
that remained for us to do was, to take 
each borough in its turn, until the whole 
was made up. It is certainly true, that 
the House may adopt the suggestion of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and se- 
parate schedules A and B by a wider chasm ; 
but then this new question will arise— 
which is the most proper chasm; and we 
shall, no doubt, have a strange variety of 
opinions on that subject, for I doubt not 
that as decided a chasm may be found be- 
tween No. 60 and No. 70 as that which 
thehon. and learned Gentleman has pointed 
out between No. 50 and No. 60. I think, 
therefore, on these two points, that we 
cannot do better than proceed on the as- 
sumption that Lieutenant Drummond’s 
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principle is correct, according to the best 
information that could be obtained; and 
that, as the line of separation must be 
drawn somewhere, it is advisable to retain 
the number of the original schedule A. 

Mr. Pollock observed, that an hon. 
Member cheered when the noble Lord 
stated, that by the multiplication plan 
which he had proposed, the product would 
give an unequal result between one single 
borough and two conjoint boroughs, sup- 
posing that the amount of them was re- 
spectively the same. But, he begged to 
say, that he was perfectly aware of the 
result, and that it was only because he did 
not wish to lead the Committee into too 
abstract a mathematical proposition, that 
he forbore pointing out that by a subse- 
quent calculation, this supposed absurdity 
would be altogether got rid of. When 
the noble Lord spoke of his (Mr. Pollock’s) 
plan, he begged to say, that he was not so 
presumptuous as to propose any plan, 
What he complained of was this, that the 
principle upon which the calculation was 
made, was wholly unexplained in the 
instructions given by Ministers, and that 
if those instructions were to be adhered to, 
the principle followed by Lieutenant 
Drummond was erroneous. Such was his 
complaint, and in it he persevered, for, 
although he had heard a great deal of 
authority from the noble Lord, he had 
heard but very little of argument. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert said, that nothing 
could be plainer or more satisfactory than 
the basis on which Lieutenant Drummond’s 
calculations were founded. The two data 
by which those calculations were governed 
were the values of the houses and taxes, 
and they required, as a first step, to be 
reduced to a common denominator, and 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member of multiplying these two data 
together, and of taking the product as the 
value, was not at all applicable to the 
case. The House would, no doubt, recol- 
lect that he had voted in the minority on 
the second reading of the Bill, because he 
was opposed to the principle; but this 
question of calculation was an abstract 
point of mathematics, and one upon which 
he felt bound to state his opinion. Were 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member to be adopted in cases where, as 
in Manchester, the houses were numerous 
and the taxes comparatively low, the re- 
sult of multiplying these two into each 
other to form an estimate of the value of 
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that town would be perfectly absurd; and 
although, in nearly equal cases, this 
method of multiplying the two data into 
each other might produce a result some- 
what near the truth, yet in cases where 
the two factors, as they were mathemati- 
cally termed, were so widely different, as 
they must often be in the boroughs on the 
list, the result of multiplying them together 
would be very wide of the truth. He 
should, therefore, simply declare—if his 
authority on this subject possessed any 
value—that he had examined the subject 
with great attention; and, although he 
could easily understand the grounds upon 
which the hon. and learned Member's re- 
marks were founded, yet he was of opinion 
that the calculations at present acted upon 
were perfectly correct; and so firm was 
he on this point as to leave him no hesita- 
tion in declaring that he had never come 
to a more decisive opinion than that which 
he had expressed. 

Mr. Warburton said, that although it 
was true that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had taken honours at the University, 
he hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would excuse him, if he attached more 
weight to the opinions of those eminent 
mathematicians who had been mentioned 
by the noble Lord, than he did to the 
opinions of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on this subject. What he was chiefly 
afraid of was, that they would examine 
this question too mathematically, though 
at the same time he was quite ready to 
admit that they ought to guard against 
running into any absurdities by going to 
the opposite extreme. He doubted whether 
anything could be proposed more absurd. 
than the gross inconsistency of coming to 
a decision that two halves were not equal 
to the whole, or that a half was not to be 
represented by a half, but by a quarter ; 
and yet it was to such conclusions as these 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
hypothesis would lead the Committee. 
The main question that Lieutenant Drum- 
mond seemed to have considered was, 
what amount of taxes may be considered 
as equal to one house; because it was 
naturally felt that the great difficulty was 
to tell how an equation was to be drawn 
between these two very different materials. 
The result of Lieutenant Drummond’s 
calculations was, that one house was equal 
to 24s. of taxes; and this was a conclusion 
that was come to after taking the aver- 
age of 100 boroughs, And here was 
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one of the nice points of the inquiry; for 
it might be said, why was not the whole 
number of boroughs taken, in order to 
make this calculation as general as pos- 
sible, so as to produce an unobjectionable 
equation? But the fact was, that this 
was purely an arbitrary question; and 
for. anything that he could see, 100 
boroughs were just as effectual as any 
other large number. The equation having 
once been arrived at, he felt sure that 
Lieutenant Drummond had followed it out 
in the only reasonable way. Not so, 
however, with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. His plan was to multiply the two 
together, instead of resorting to addition 
through the medium of a common deno- 
minator ; and he had even forgotten to tell 
them that when that multiplication was 
performed, they were then to look for the 
square root. 

Mr. Pollock: I say that the square root 
is to be taken. 

Mr. Warburton: Ah, now the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in the shape of a 
second explanation, toid the Committee 
that the square root was to be taken ; but 
this was a trifling fact, that did not come 
out in the course of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech. But, however, with- 
out going any further into this newly 
proposed method, he felt bound to say, 
that he had heard nothing adduced, that, 
in his mind, was sufficient to impugn the 
principle on which Lieutenant Drummond 
had proceeded. 

Mr. Croker said, he never had heard 
the arguments of any hon. Member more 
inaccurately stated than had been those of 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Pollock) 
by the hon. member for Bridport. The 
hon. Member had reiterated the charge of 
inaccuracy brought forward by the noble 
Lord opposite, and that, too, after his hon. 
and learned friend had distinctly rebutted 
that charge. If, then, the hon. member 
for Bridport was so inaccurate as to what 
passed before their eyes in the Committee, 
he must be excused if he refused to place 
any confidence in his authority as to mat- 
ters which passed elsewhere. He did not 
intend to attempt following his hon. friend, 
the member for Bodmin, through his sci- 
entific observations, although he must say, 
that they appeared to him to be far from 
convincing; nor should he attempt to fol- 
low the noble Lord, the member for Devon- 
shire (Lord John Russell), through his 
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matics, and were more remarkable for 
authorities quoted in support of the calcu- 
lations than for any reasoning upon their 
principle ; but he begged to address a few 
practical observations to the Committee, 
and doubted not but he should be able 
to show that there was radical error 
in the principle pursued by Lieutenant 
Drummond. He meant to impugn the 
principle adopted by Lieutenant Drum- 
mond for the purposes to which it was 
applied. He did not mean to say, that 
there were not circumstances in which 
those principles might not be correctly 
acted upon, but he did contend that they 
were not suited to the present case. In 
the first place, he must notice a mistake 
which pervaded both the calculations and 
the speeches on the other side of the 
House. The hon. member for Bodmin 
and the noble Lord, had both spoken as if 
relation, and not order, was the point to be 
attained. The object of the calculations 
should have been to find out, not the rela- 
tion to each other, but the order, in which 
the boroughs should have appeared. He did 
not want to know what relation Bishops- 
castle might bear to Aldborough, on a con- 
sideration of the average importance of all 
the boroughs of England, but he did want 
to know whether, in point of order, Bishops- 
castle, or any other borough, should stand 
higher or Jower in the list than it did, and 
that the calculation did not at all decide. 
The order of the boroughs was what he 
wished to arrive at, and that would be 
arrived at by the plan suggested by his 
hon. and learned friend, whether the 
square root was subtracted or not, from 
the result of the multiplication. A remark- 
able peculiarity in the principle proceeded 
upon by Lieutenant Drummond was this, 
that it called into its aid elements which 
had nothing whatever to do with the trans- 
action. Lieutenant Drummond did not at- 
tempt to arrange the boroughs upon their 
several individual merits, but he fixed an 
arbitrary standard as to the value of one 
of the elements, and proceeded upon that 
which was clearly an unjust basis. For 
instance, eighty-six boroughs were to be 
disfranchised, and what was the course 
which any person would naturally take ? 
Why, any one would at once say, ‘‘ What 
is the order in which the eighty-six boroughs 
stand? Which are the least considerable ?” 
Did Lieutenant Drummond do that? No 
such thing. Lieutenant Drummond took 
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than had any thing to do with the tran- 
saction, and by so doing, changed the 
position of many of the boroughs, He 
would state a striking fact to the Com- 
mittee, a fact which he thought must con- 
vince every one of the inaccuracy of the 
principle. Lieutenant Drummond, in his 
first calculation, gave in a list of 100 bo- 
roughs. That calculation was delivered 
before Christmas. When it was delivered, 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) stated, 
that there might be a few places in it re- 
specting which there was some doubt. 
The gallant officer then corrected the 
list, and furnished the amended calcula- 
tions. Now, could any one who had heard 
the noble Lord, imagine that more than a 
few boroughs were left in a state of doubt 
in the first calculation? Assuredly not : 
no one could have supposed that the 
doubts entertained were to affect the posi- 
tions of boroughs respecting the number 
of houses in which, and the amount of 
assessed taxes they paid, there was no dif- 
ficulty or error. But what was the fact ? 
Why, of the 100 boroughs respecting 
which the calculation was made, no less 
than forty-eight occupied a different posi- 
tion in the second list to what they did in 
the first. In other words, the first return, 
as compared with the second, was errone- 
ous in forty-eight instances. When he 
looked at the two returns, he really thought 
the gallant officer could not understand 
his own principle. 

The Committee would alsoremember that, 
in the first calculation, Lieutenant Drum- 
mond took no notice of ten small boroughs, 
which he considered so insignificant as not 
to require attention, but which, it would 
seem, when they did receive attention, 
effected a mighty alteration. A remarkable 
proof of the consequences of adding the ten 
boroughs to the calculation, which Lieuten- 
ant Drummond regarded as wholly unim- 
portant, was to be found upon reference to 
Nos. 76 and.77 in the list. Great Grimsby 
was No. 76, and Calne No. 77. The Com- 
mittee would find, that, by taking into 
the calculation the ten small boroughs 
which Lieutenant Drummond had esti- 
mated as utterly insignificant, Calne and 
Grimsby changed their places—Calne be- 
came No. 76, and Grimsby No. 177. 
Was not that one fact sufficient to shew 
that this was not a satisfactory mode of 
proceeding ? But he might be asked, how 
was it that extraordinary result was pro- 
duced, Simply in this way :—The number 
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of houses, was upon the first calculation 
to the Assessed Taxes, as 456 to 543; by 
adding the ten smaller boroughs, the houses 
got a still greater weight, while the taxes 
declined, and, therefore, the number of 
houses in Great Grimsby told with a 
greater effect; and thus, by the addition 
of Old Sarum, Beeralston, Gatton, and 
those other magnificent places as they 
had been called, Calne and Grimsby had 
changed places. This was a point of 
much importance, for if Ministers had 
drawn the line at seventy-six, instead 
of eighty-six, the addition of the small 
boroughs would have caused the disfran- 
chisement of Calne, and the preservation 
of Great Grimsby. Could it be right that 
the disfranchisement of a borough should 
depend upon, or be regulated or decided 
by, such vague and partial calculations ? 
Suppose that, instead of the arbitrary 
number of 100 being taken for the whole 
of the calculation, the calculation respect- 
ing the first schedule had been confined to 
sixty boroughs, what would have been the 
consequence? Why, there was not one 
borough, from No. 51 to No. 59, that 
would not occupy a different position to 
what it now did. And in the same way 
with respect to schedule B; if the calcula- 
tions had been confined to the thirty bo- 
roughs contained in it, every borough 
from No. 81 to No. 89 would have to 
change its place. Therefore, on the two 
very points upon which the difficulty 
turned would there be change and confu- 
sion. The hon. member for Bridport had 
stated, that Lieutenant Drummond had 
taken a house to be of the value of 24s. in 
taxation, but how did that operate prac- 
tically in the calculation? He thought 
most unjustly. It had this effect:—It 
made a house in Appleby worth 2/. 5s. in 
the calculation, and a house in Westbury 
worth 10s. and yet Appleby, a town of so 
much respectability, that its houses were 
nearly five times more valuable than those of 
Westbury, were disfranchised, while West- 
bury was preserved. That was the admirable 
principle which was so much commended. 
Look, too, at the lists themselves. In the 
first list Helston came in under Clitheroe. 
Clitheroe had 990 houses, and paid 4687. 
taxes ; Helston had 629 houses, and paid 
841/. taxes. In these figures there was 
no alteration whatever made; and yet in 
the first list Clitheroe was No. 84, and in 
the second list No. 82; and Helston in the 
first list was No, 83, and in the second 
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list No. 84. There was no reason what- 
ever for this change but the mere addi- 
tion of the ten insignificant boroughs to 
the calculation : and seeing such an alter- 
ation effected by such means, he must be 
allowed to say, that he saw no reason for 
thinking that if the whole of the boroughs 
in the kingdom had been taken into ac- 
count, every borough in the list would not 
have changed its place. He did not assert 
that that would be the case, but he con- 
tended there was nothing to shew that it 
would not. He contended that the prin- 
ciple adopted was neither certain nor safe. 
Order, and not relation, ought to have been 
kept in view, and that could only have 
been effected by deciding the order of the 
boroughs with respect to houses and tax- 
ation. If those two elements had been 
kept distinct until each borough had been 
under them assigned its respective place, 
then a compound order might have easily 
been framed. He was of opinion, that 
Westbury should stand No. 56, and not 
Amersham, and that Wallingford should 
take the inferior place now assigned to 
Helston. When they came to those places 
in the list, he should propose such changes, 
and be ready to justify his proposition. 
Colonel Davies thought the arrange- 
ment of the boroughs was made on an 
erroneous principle, inasmuch as it pro- 
ceeded upon two grounds, as the basis of 
the calculation, when, for all useful pur- 
poses, one would have been sufficient. He 
did not presume to find fault with Lieute- 
nant Drummond, but with those who had 
given him directions; he had acted up to 
the principles he was desired to proceed 
upon, no doubt, and on that probably his 
calculations were correct, but the result 
was, so far as the House was concerned, 
that they were involved in a maze of 
figures, which appeared to puzzle the heads 
of the wisest among them. He was of 
opinion, that taxes and houses should not 
be compared. One of these tests should 
have been taken to the exclusion of the 
other. If it should happen that two 
boroughs contained exactly the same 
number of people, or paid exactly the same 
amount of taxes, on which ever element 
the calculation was founded, then the 
other test might be brought in to decide 
between them, but as a general principle 
taking the two conjoint tests was fallacious, 
and caused anomalies and discrepancies 
in the scale. For instance, Brackley, 
which was the 56th on the list, was to be 
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wholly disfranchised, although it contained 
161 10/, houses, while Midhurst, which 
stood 62 on the list, and contained 157 
102. houses, escaped with one Member. 
Again, Dartmouth which stood at 79, was 
to retain one Member only, although it 
contained 411 102. houses, while No. 88, 
which contained only 200 such houses, 
was to return two Members. How could 
a system which produced such results be 
adopted, for a borough with a smaller 
number of voters would be retained, and 
the larger one discarded. He could not 
conceive that such an anomalous arrange- 
ment would work ; beneficially. Having 
based the Bill upon the 102. franchise, if 
in building the superstructure, they allowed 
such a place as Wallingford, which con- 
tained 212 houses of 102. value to return 
two Members, while Totness, which con- 
tained 283 10/. houses, was in part to be 
despoiled, they introduced a great anomaly 
into their own work, to which it was no 
answer to say, the borough with the 
smaller number of houses paid the most 
taxes, for these taxes might be paid by a 
few wealthy individuals. 

Lord Althorp wished to trouble the 
House with a few observations, in refer- 
ence to what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was quite clear, that 
if it was intended to give equal power to 
taxation and the number of houses in this 
calculation, it was necessary to compare 
the taxes with taxes, and the houses with 
houses. Therefore Ministers were obliged 
to take the amount of the whole of the 
houses, and the amount of the whole of 
the taxes. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said, that the ten first boroughs ought to 
be taken in: the reason they were not, 
was, that there was a variance in the num- 
ber of houses, and the amount of the taxes 
between these ten and the rest of the 
boroughs. In one case there were thirty- 
five houses, and 14/. taxes: in St. Mawes 
there were 139 houses, and 141. taxes. It 
would not, therefore, have been either fair 
or just if Government had proceeded in 
the way the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said, that they ought to have taken houses 
with houses, and not have referred to taxa- 
tion at all. The best way of applying 
the rule was to look to the place itself. If 
boroughs were placed in schedule A 
which ought not to be in schedule A, and 
in schedule B boroughs which should not 
be in schedule B, it must then have been 
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admitted to the House that there was 
something perfectly defective in the view 
Ministers had taken, and that it could not 
be preserved, But no man who was of 
opinion that some disfranchisement should 
take place,would refuse to acknowledge that 
schedule A contained only such boroughs 
as ought to be disfranchised. The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of Amersham 
and Westbury. He would not argue the 
question @ priori, and should feel it a 
matter of indifference whether the decision 
of the Committee was, that one of these 
boroughs should be in schedule A, or 
that the other should be placed there. If 
the right hon. Gentleman looked to the 
number of houses in the boroughs in 
schedule A, he must at once admit that 
they were generally below the necessary 
amount. Ministers had not laid down 
the number of 300 houses as a strict rule, 
however, because the only circumstances 
which made it necessary to establish some 
such rule in the former Bill was, that 
they directed the Commissioners to do 
that which was to be done now by the 
House itself-—to prescribe the limits of the 
boroughs. In the former case it was neces- 
sary to give the Commissioners some rule 
to go by, but that was now settled by the 
Committee, and it was not necessary to 
tie down the Committee by such strict 
rules. He was satisfied of the correctness 
of Lieutenant Drummond’s calculations, 
and hoped that the House would place 
equal confidence in them. 

Sir Charles Wetherell did not think 
that the practical view of his learned 
friend (Mr. Pollock) had been answered. 
His proposition was, that for all purposes 
of trying the question, the houses and 
taxes ought to be considered as equivalents 
in value, and the boroughs placed on the 
list according to their relative amounts of 
both added together. How had Ministers 
formed this list of boroughs that were to 
be disfranchised? What were the data 
on which that list was founded? To meet 
his inquiry, the noble Lord tendered him 
a large volume, and he need scarcely re- 
mind the House that a great book was a 
great evil. Now, he wanted something 
else on which, as a Member of Parliament, 
he could form his opinion. He had heard 
much learned discussion from the senior 
optimes in mathematics. But he would 
say, ‘ Away with the matheinaticians,— 
away with speculative arguments,—and 
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Parliament.” If they desired to observe 
it with the eyes of men of business, per- 
haps some of the hon. Members opposite 
would inform him why Midhurst, which 
had but 122 houses, was to send one 
Member to Parliament, whilst other places, 
having 200 houses, were placed in schedule 
A, and were to be deprived of both Mem- 
bers? He would maintain that there were 
boroughs included in schedule A which 
had double the number of houses of some 
of those that were enumerated in schedule 
B, and he was anxiotts to know by what 
species of process those mathematical 
Gentlemen preserved one Member for the 
latter, while they wholly disfranchised the 
former. He was sorry that those who 
framed this extraordinary plan had not 
some chymists as well as mathematicians 
amongst them, because they might then 
have placed the houses and the taxes in a 
crucible together, and formed a new system 
out of the amalgamation. He looked upon 
this plan to be exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
because those who had formed it had not 
explained, and he believed could not ex- 
plain, how they had arrived at such a 
result. The noble Lord said, that Minis- 
ters had formerly been blamed for found- 
ing their principle of disfranchisement on 
mere population, making it extend to 
places where the inhabitants were under 
2,000, “and, therefore,” said he, ‘‘ we 
took the more certain ground of houses 
and taxation, that being a more perfect 
principle.” He denied that it was so. It 
was less clear and intelligible than the 
other. He was, indeed, puzzled by these 
mathematicians, because he could not 
conceive why a borough should retain a 
Member when another borough which had 
more inhabitants was deprived of both its 
Representatives and this was the case in 
many instances. The calculations he 
looked upon as altogether erroneous, and 
the political principle on which the noble 
Lord proceeded struck him as being totally 
incorrect. 

Lord Milton had paid the greatest atten- 
tion to the statements made, and the argu- 
ments so ably and ingeniously drawn from 
that statement, supposing that statement 
and the assumptions it contained to be 
true, by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Pollock); yet he confessed 
he differed altogether with him in the 
inferences he had drawn as respected the 
value in the list of the two boroughs of 
Westbury and Petersfield, because, though 
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he admitted the statement that Petersfield 
had 278 houses, and 540/. taxes, whilst 
Westbury had 536 houses, and 2781. 
taxes, yet the inferior number of houses in 
the one case depressed the borough lower 
than the greater amount of taxes raised it 
in the scale. The whole number of houses 
in all the boroughs in schedule A, was 
10,746, while the whole amount of the 
taxes was 10,194/. It was evident, there- 
fore, that the 278/. of taxes, was not equal 
to 278 houses, and notwithstanding the 
difference between 540 and 536, still that 
did not make up for the inferior rate of 
taxes to houses. 

Mr. Stephenson defended the mode in 
which Lieutenant Drummond had drawn 
up the lists, as being likely to procure, 
without going into details of a mathema- 
tical nature, the most correct practical 
estimate of the positions each of these 
boroughs ought to occupy with respect 
to each other, and upon the schedules A 
and B. 

The question that the borough of Old 
Sarum, Wiltshire, stand part of schedule 
A, was then put and agreed to. 

The question was then severally put on 
the following boroughs, and carried amidst 
loud “ Ayes” from the Ministerial, and 
equally loud “ Noes” from the Opposition 
Benches, and they were accordingly ordered 
to stand part of schedule A :—Newton, 
Isle of Wight; St. Michael’s, Cornwall ; 
Gatton, Surrey; Bramber, Sussex ; Bos- 
siney, Cornwall ; Dunwich, Suffolk ; Lud- 
gershall, Wiltshire; Saint Mawes, Corn- 
wall; Beeralston, Devonshire ; West Looe, 
Cornwall ; St. Germains, Cornwall; New- 
port, Cornwall ; and Bletchingley, Surrey. 

On the question that Aldborough stand 
part of the schedule, 

Mr. Croker said, that on a former occa- 
sion he had stated, that in his opinion this 
borough ought to have been united with 
Boroughbridge, and that with such an 
union it would be better entitled to Repre- 
sentation than some of the boroughs which 
were retained, and he had pledged himself 
to bring forward a proposition to that 
effect; but he considered it fair to the 
House to decline making such a proposi- 
tion, on the ground that when united these 
places would not stand lower than about 
54 or 55, and he therefore thought it use- 
less to give the Committee any further 
trouble on that point. 

The question agreed to. 
The question was severally put and 
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agreed to on the following boroughs :— 
Camelford, Cornwall ; Hindon, Wiltshire ; 
East Looe, Cornwall; Corfe Castle, Dor- 
setshire ; Great Bedwin, Wiltshire; Yar- 
mouth, Isle of Wight; Queenborough, 
Kent; Castle Rising, Norfolk; East 
Grinstead, Sussex; Higham Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire ; Wendover, Bucking- 
hamshire ; Weobly, Herefordshire ; Win- 
chelsea, Sussex; Tregony, Cornwall; 
Haslemere, Surrey; Saltash, Cornwall ; 
Orford, Suffolk; Callington, Cornwall ; 
Newton, Lancashire ; Ilchester, Somerset- 
shire ; Boroughbridge, Yorkshire; Stock- 
bridge, Hampshire; New Romney, Kent ; 
Hedon, Yorkshire; Plympton, Devon- 
shire; Seaford, Sussex; Heytesbury, 
Wiltshire ; Steyning, Sussex ; Whitchurch, 
Hants; Wootton-Basset, Wiltshire; 
Downton, Wiltshire; Fowey, Cornwall; 
Milborne Port, Somersetshire; and Alde- 
burgh, Suffolk. 

The question was then put, that the 
borough of Minehead, Somersetshire, 
stand part of the schedule. 

Mr. Goulburn trusted the House would 
recollect, that when this borough was un- 
der discussion, on a former occasion, it 
appeared that all the inhabitants of the 
parish of Dunster had a right to vote in 
the borough, and although the limits of 
the borough were confined to a portion 
only of the parish of Dunster, yet that re- 
striction in no degree interfered with the 
right of the inhabitants of the latter place, 
that is to say, those situated without the 
limits of the borough, to vote. If the Bill 
before them proceeded upon any intelli- 
gible principle, it ought to include within 
the limits of a borough all the persons 
which heretofore had the right of voting 
for such place. He observed, however, 
that all that part of the parish of Dunster 
outside of the borough of Minehead was 
excluded; he begged, therefore, to be in- 
formed of the cause of this omission. 

Lord John Russell said, that, after a 
careful examination, it had been found, 
that no persons had votes for Minehead, 
except parishioners either of Minehead or 
Dunster resident in Minehead. 

Mr. Croker could by no means under- 
stand, how it was, that the inhabitants of 
the parish of Dunster, which now possess- 
ed the right of voting for Minehead, were 
to be deprived of it. 

Lord John Russell observed, that the 
inhabitants who had the right of voting 
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ed that right unless he resided within the 
limits of the borough. 

Mr. Croker said, that was no reason 
at all for excluding Dunster from the 
borough of Minehead. He was afraid that, 
when they came to the discussion of the 
Boundaries Bill, this would be one of the 
many proofs that would be appealed to, 
to show that they were then creating bo- 
roughs, not near so rich, populous, or 
flourishing, as those which they had in this 
way disfranchised. 

The question put, and carried; and 
Minehead was accordingly placed in 
schedule A, as were also the following 
boroughs :—Bishop’s-Castle, Shropshire ; 
and Okehampton, Devonshire. 

On the question that the borough of 
Appleby, Westmoreland, stand part of 
schedule A, 

Mr. Croker said, that, as the under- 
standing at the commencement of the 
evening was, that the undisputed boroughs 
only should be disposed of on that occa- 
sion, and that an interval of another day 
should be allowed before the cases of 
those which were doubtful should be con- 
sidered, he trusted the noble Lords oppo- 
site would not think it unreasonable if he 
proposed that they should stop at Appleby. 
It was necessary that the additional infor- 
mation, with respect to that and the re- 
maining boroughs in schedule A, which 
had that evening been laid upon the Table, 
should be examined before the Committee | 
came to any decision with respect to them. | 
Under these circumstances, he hoped that 
the Chairman would be allowed to report 
progress, and that the consideration of 
the cases of the remaining boroughs, which 
it was proposed to disfranchise, should be 
postponed until to-morrow. 

Lord Althorp admitted the understand- 
ing which had been entered into in the 
earlier part of the evening; but did not 
conceive that the line between the dis- 
puted and undisputed boroughs could be 
properly drawn at Appleby. 

Mr. Croker said, that, as at present ad- 
vised, he believed in his conscience he 
could make out a case which would take 
Appleby out of schedule A. Whether an 
examination of the additional information 
to which he had alluded would weaken 
that conviction of course he was then un- 
able to say; but if, after the investigation 
which he requested to be allowed the 
opportunity of making, he should come to 
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was untenable, he should, to-morrow 
evening, be ready to admit it. At all 
events, he thought it would be extremely 
inconvenient, as well as highly improper, 
to go into any discussion upon it at 
resent. 

Lord Althorp had no wish to press the 
further progress of the Committee that 
evening, if seriously objected to. 

The House resumed, Committee to sit 
again the next day. 


Sus-Lerrine Act (IRELAND).] The 
House then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill for amending the Sub- 
letting Act (Ireland). 

On the clause providing ‘ that every 
assignment or sub-letting, and every lease, 
deed, and instrument, or other agreement 
or proceeding, whereby such assignment 
or sub-letting should be made without the 
consent of the landlord, shall be, and 
be deemed, wholly null and void, to all 
intents and purposes,” 

Mr. Wallace said, some clauses in the 
Act which it was proposed to amend 
were liable to many and serious objections, 
because they went to establish a principle 
of difference and disseverance between the 
two countries. The Bill interfered with 
the just rights of the tenants under the 
common law, and gave undue power to 
the landlord. It tended to establish a 
new principle, affecting the whole body of 
the Irish tenantry—a principle, in every 
respect, most injurious. It would throw 
into the hands of the Irish landlords a 
vast power, and subject the tenant to in- 
finite oppression. On these grounds, he 
objected to the principle of the Bill; and, 
before it passed, he begged to call upon 
the House to deliberate whether this was a 
time in which it could be justified in 
enacting any law by which discontent and 
disaffection would be created in that coun- 
try? The benefits expected by its sup- 
porters were not at all likely to be real- 
ized ; but even if there was the strongest 
probability that they would be, was it pro- 
per, ata time like this, to establish a prin- 
ciple of disseverance: to have one law 
for one country, and another law for the 
other? Nothing could be more unwise, 
than at such a time, to establish such a 
principle. Nothing could shew the feel- 
ing prevailing on this subject more than 
the fact that the people of Ireland were 
ready to cry out against this measure as 
one body. It might be said, that by it 
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they were only deprived of the common- 
law privileges which were enjoyed by the 
people of England. Why, that was de- 
priving them of some of the most valuable 
benefits of the common law; and it left 
the Irish peasant open to the oppression 
of his landlord. It was one of the worst 
features of the Sub-letting Act, that it gave 
an undue power to the landlord of entering 
for his rent on the resident tenant’s land; 
it was opening a breach, of which he might 
avail himself, to the injury of the tenant; 
which injury, it was the province of the 
common law to protect him from. Cir- 
cumstances might arise when the landlord 
could take advantage of that breach, which 
he had created and contrived, for his own 
benefit. They ought, therefore, in justice 
and fair dealing, before those clauses were 
passed, to look well at the consequences 
which must inevitably follow, before they 
deprived the tenant for ever of that pro- 
tection, which, by the common law, as it 
now stood in both countries, he was enti- 
tled to receive. If this law passed, the 
landlord contemplating the improvement 
of his estates, might look forward to the 
period when the improving tenant might 
make the land more valuable; and when 


he saw the day that he could reap a profit, 
then, and not till then, might the landlord 
take possession of the property of his 


tenant. He asserted, that the landlord, 
if this clause passed into a law, would have 
the power, amongst other evils, of mal- 
treating and defrauding his tenants, the 
contract not being binding, except when 
given in writing. If this Bill passed into 
a law, the tenant, relying on that per- 
mission which his landlord might have 
given by parole, would find himself, at an 
unlucky moment, at the mercy of his land- 
lord, who, if it suited his convenience, 
might avail himself of the breach which he 
had aided inmaking. He had minutely con- 
sidered it, with the alterations proposed, and 
he challenged his hon. friend, the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, to show that he had 
mistaken the law and character of the 
clause. He was aware that the higher class 
of landlords were far above the possi- 
bility of committing any fraud, even if this 
Bill was carried, but there was a class of 
landlords from whom everything was to be 
feared. He alluded to the middle-men, who 
were not under the influence of those high 
feelings of honour, which was possessed in 
so eminent a degree by the higher class of 
landlords. Those persons had the power 
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of sub-letting, and their sub-tenants would 
be the sufferers under this Bill. They would 
have it in their power to set the people of 
Ireland in opposition to the landlords by 
this clause, and that power ought not to be 
given them. It had been said, that this 
clause would tend to enforce the perform- 
ance of covenants, which would be of 
great service in Ireland, and would prove 
beneficial both to landlord and tenant. 
But he could not consent to this prospect- 
ive advantage being purchased at such a 
price as that of leaving a tenant exposed 
to frauds without redress. If anything 
could conduce to the benefit of the tenant- 
ry of Ireland, and not prove injurious to 
the landlord, nor so strengthen the land- 
lord’s right as to have the effect he had 
described, he should be ready to support 
a measure of the kind. But he thought 
such a benefit ought not to be purchased at 
the price of laying the tenantry prostrate 
at the feet of the landlord. It might be 
said this clause could be amended; but 
he defied his hon, friend to make any 
amendment without giving up, virtually 
and substantially, the point he had stated, 
which would, in its effects, destroy the 
principles of the Bill. Nothing could be 
done, which could amount to a waiver, 
which would not have that result. It was 
said that, in the existing state of Ireland, 
a very strong remedy was required to pro- 
tect the landlord, and to support him in the 
maintenance of existing covenants, and 
that the juries of Ireland shewed a preju- 
dice against him. But he believed that 
was a slander against the Juries. The 
Juries of Ireland were not more liable to 
lend themselves to the infringement of those 
covenants than the Juries of England. 
He was willing to admit that, in contests 
of this kind, Juries had frequently found 
for the tenants, and against the landlords, 
but the probability was, that the verdict 
of the Jury was consistent with both law 
and justice, and was founded on some Act 
whereby the landlord had waived the 
covenant, or had created the breach he 
sought to avail himself of. There were 
very few instances where the verdict had 
been given against the evidence, or where, 
when the verdict was against the landlord, 
it was not manifest that the landlord was 
not the aggrieved party. But admitting 
the argument that Juries might, in some 
instances, have given a verdict contrary to 
evidence—was not the party able to bring 
the case before the Court above, which had 
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always the power of correcting this evil, 
by setting aside the verdict? He did, 
therefore, respectfully submit, that where 
there was such a remedy, any argument 
that might be advanced on this part of 
the subject, might be considered as of no 
weight. But he begged still further to 
observe, that these were no sufficient rea- 
sons why the tenantry of Ireland were to 
be deprived of the benefit of a trial by 
Jury, because Juries sometimes gave a 
verdict contrary to law? The passing of 
this measure would give a new stimulus to 
the cry raised in Ireland fora repeal of the 
Union; and, nothing ought to be done 
to justify those who desired a separation. 

Mr. Stanley felt it unnecessary to detain 
the Committee many minutes in explain- 
ing the merits of the present Bill, and of 
the clause then before the Committee. 
The evidence of several Committees went 
to show that a source of the impoverished 
condition of Ireland was the habit of split- 
ting up farms into endless subdivisions. 
Tocheck that practice, therefore, would be, 
to remedy a great evil, and produce a great 
good. Accordingly, the Sub-letting Act 


was introduced with the sanction of a large 
majority of both houses of Parliament. 


It 
being, however, found that that Act pressed 
rather severely upon the tenant to the ad- 
vantage of the landlord, a remedial mea- 
sure was introduced, under the special 
consideration of the present noble and 
learned Lord who held the Great Seal 
in Ireland the basis of which was the pro- 
tection of the interests of the poor tenant. 
It was quite true, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated, that if this clause 
fell, the Bill itself would fall with it. He 
should much regret, that such an event 
should happen, for then the evils which the 
peasantry of Ireland suffered from the 
minute subdivision of land would be with- 
out a check, except that which was im- 
posed by the present Sub-letting Act, 
against which so many complaints had 
been made. The present Bill retained all 
that was good in the Sub-letting Act, 
while it corrected the errors into which 
the framers of that measure had fallen. 
One of these was, that the common-law 
rights of the tenant were taken away— 
by the present Bill it was proposed they 
should be restored. By the Act at pre- 
sent in existence, the mere non-permis- 
sion to alienate was held to be an actual 
prohibition. This Bill went to declare 
that that construction put upon a non- 
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permission should be at an end. It said 
to the landlord, that if he allowed his te- 
nant to assign, his remedy for rent should 
be against that tenant, and not against the 
sub-tenant ; andit said to the tenant, that 
if he sub-let the lands against his land- 
lord’s prohibition, or without his land- 
lord’s permission, his remedy against the 
sub-lessee should be gone, and the landlord 
alone should have the right of distress 
against the sublessee and occupying te- 
nant. These provisions were intended to 
secure the poor tenant from having his last 
farthing or his last bit of goods taken from 
him to satisfy the debt of another man— 
they were intended to protect him from 
the dreadful system of repeated distresses 
which several middle men, each in his turn, 
had had the power of issuing against the 
wretched occupier of a single acre of land, 
No doubt the present transition stage from 
the subdivision to the consolidation of farms 
was and would be attended by cases of 
personal hardship, but he believed not 
a single tenant had been ejected in Ire- 
land under the Sub-letting Act. Many 
poor tenants he knew were ejected, under 
the process of clearing farms—-that is un- 
der the extraordinary powers with which 
the existing law armed the Irish landlord 
—but none, he believed, under the Sub- 
letting Act. That Act, and the present 
measure had been denounced as inhuman 
and tyrannical in principle, as if, forsooth, 
protecting the poor tenant against oppres- 
sion and tyranny was not the very reverse. 
At present, land was let in Ireland five 
and six deep, and the wretched occupant 
of a cabin with its acre, was ground to 
the earth to eke out the profits of these 
six landlords upon landlords. Was it in- 
human to protect him against this oppres- 
sive weight, by making him responsible to 
one landlord only, and by preventing the 
frauds of the other intermediate landlords 
from being visited upon him? The pre- 
sent Bill he repeated, remedied the evils of 
the Sub-letting Act; for it restored the te- 
nant to his common-law right, and it re- 
stored to him, too, the power of devising. 
The only restraint was that which he had 
mentioned; and the Bill declared, that no 
Act of one or the other of the parties, ex- 
cept by something of as solemn a nature 
as the contract they had originally entered 
into, should do away with a written lease, 
which both of them could undersiand, and 
which neither of them ought to violate. 

Mr. Leader was rather surprised at the 
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argument of the right hon. Gentleman. 
If the new law was so good, why not make 
it also the law of England? The right 
hon. Member contended, that the principle 
of the Bill was the same with that of the 
Sub-letting Act, and that hon. Members 
had admitted that the principle of that Bill 
was good. He must enter his protest 
against such an assertion. He should 
much prefer leaving land in Ireland as it 
was before the adoption of the Sub-letting 
Act ; that was, to be let and relet according 
to common-law usage. That Act was 
passed at the instance of the Irish land- 
lords, for their own sordid purposes, and 
should not receive the support of any man 
anxious to rescue the Irish poor man from 
the thraldom of the great landholder. 
For twenty or thirty years, during which it 
was prosperity and sunshine with the 
Irish landlords, when, to indulge their 
own unconstitutional and most sordid pur- 
poses, they fabricated 40s. freeholders ad 
libitum, and when the war-price of grain 
enabled the farmer to pay enormous rents, 
—no complaint was to be heard of the 
sub-letting system, but, on the contrary, 
loud praise. But when it became no 


longer a profitable trade to cut up land in 


40s. freeholds, and when low prices led to 
low rents, the Irish landlords, for their 
own sordid purposes, turned round on their 
own long-cherished usages, and cried out 
for no subdivision—* let us have nothing 
but large farms.” The evil of Ireland was, 
want of the application of knowledge-di- 
rected labour to its soil; and as a means 
to attain that most desirable end—indeed 
the only practical means within the reach 
of the industry of Ireland—the subdivision 
of land was absolutely essential ; and, un- 
til that subdivision be freely permitted,there 
would be no peace or prosperity in Ire- 
land. 

Sir John Bourke would vote for the pre- 
sent clause, if he could persuade himself 
that its tendency would be protective of 
the interests of the tenant ; but, as he very 
much feared that such would not be the 
result, he would move as an Amendment 
that the words “shall be in future” be 
substituted for “are” with respect to 
‘lands and tenements” contemplated by the 
clause. 

Mr. Lambert was unwilling the te- 
nantry should, in any instance, be treated 
with harshness; but he thought that they 
should not be suffered to violate a cove- 
nant on account of a mere breach of form 
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on the part of the landlord. He should 
only add, that the present Bill met with 
his approbation upon principle. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that with respect 
to the clause more immediately before the 
House, he trusted, that although it might 
be decided that the covenants should be 
held to be null and void, against the head 
landlord, if he thought proper to enforce 
the prohibitory clause in the original con- 
tract, yet such contracts ought to be con- 
sidered valid between the lessee and the 
sub-tenant, or there would be very frequent 
collisions between them, each desiring to 
take advantage of the other whenever cir- 
cumstances would admit of it. He knew 
from experience the opportunity which this 
Act gave for such acts of fraud and injus- 
tice, and he, therefore, was decidedly of 
opinion such contracts should be mutually 
binding. 

Mr. James Grattan observed, that suc- 
cessive Secretaries for Ireland had found 
this a question of very great difficulty, and 
he was therefore apprehensive that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be disap- 
pointed with the working of his measure. 
He was of opinion, that the subject should 
be fully investigated before a Committee. 

Mr. Jephson considered one of the pro- 
visions of the present Bill, a great improve- 
ment upon the former, for it abolished that 
unjustifiable interference with the right 
of property which the existing law tole- 
rated ; but still he had objections to parts 
of it. By the exception allowed to lands 
possessed by cities and boroughs, the ef- 
fect would be, to exempt, in the county 
of Cork alone, 50,000 acres of land from 
its operation. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson approved of the 
principle of the Bill, and was of opinion 
that if a similar law were introduced into 
this country, it would be an improvement. 
It was the law of Scotland, and of almost 
every country that boasted of a system 
regulating real property. It had been 
asked whether, by this Bill, it was meant 
to prevent the tenant from sub-letting the 
land under any circumstances. It was cer- 
tainly not so intended—nor had the Act 
that effect. The meaning of the Act was, 
that the tenant should not underlet the 
land against an express covenant in the 
lease. It put an end to the doctrine of 
implied waiver, but he admitted that it 
was an innovation on the common law. 
By the common law, a waiver of the right 
of entry on a breach of covenant was 
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implied by the landlord doing anything 
subsequently which recognized the tenant 
as still in rightful possession; but by 
this Act the dispensation, or waiver, was 
required to be proved in writing, before 
the landlord should be estopped from 
entering upon the land for a breach 
of covenant. If there was one modern 
improvement of the law greater than 
another, it was that which was recently 
introduced with regard to the Statute of 
Limitations ; although a debt was barred, 
under that Statute, by length of time, yet 
the debt might be revived by a verbal 
promise—a doctrine which frequently led 
to perjury and fraud ; but Lord Tenterden 
introduced a Bill in which it was enacted, 
that no debt barred by the Statute of Li- 
mitations should be held to have been re- 
vived, unless there was evidence of a fresh 
promise in writing. In the present case, 
this Act said, a tenant should not sub-let, 
unless he produced evidence in writing 
that the landlord had assented to it. All 


that this Act said was, ‘ you, the tenant, 
may sub-let, and you, the landlord, may 
waive the covenant, but the possibility of 
fraud in either case, shall be shut out by 
requiring evidence in writing showing the 


landlord’s consent to dispense with the 
covenant.” The principle of the Bill was, 
to destroy the doctrine of implied waiver, 
by which so much fraud and injustice had 
been done. The right of entry having 
accrued, this Bill would require evidence 
in writing of the dispensation of that right, 
so that the right should not suffer from 
those acts which may be construed into an 
implied waiver. 

Mr. Ruthven said, there was no doubt 
but that the Bill was an improvement in 
the Sub-letting Act; but still it was a law 
not called for by the necessity of the case, 
and it had, besides, the defect of not being 
distinctly marked as a prospective measure 
only, and might therefore very much in- 
terfere with existing contracts on old leases. 
It had been defended on the ground that 
it would prevent the minute subdivision 
of land at present prevailing; but although 
he had no wish to see land divided into 
such small allotments as 40s. freeholds ; 
yet he believed that industry and pros- 
perity were more likely to prevail among 
small farmers than by having large lease- 
holders and a number of miserable la- 
bourers. 

Mr. Henry Grattan had no doubt that 
the Bill was inexpedient, It would not 
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obviate that great evil—the minute division 
of land ; it had not been called for by the 
Irish people, nor was it popular amongst 
them. 

Mr. Walker said, that subletting had 
been a very great evil, but, unfortunately, 
the remedy introduced had also mischiefs 
concomitant with it, from its retrospective 
effects. The present Bill was, however, 
a great improvement on the Act now in 
force, and it should have his support. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell agreed that this 
was a great improvement on the former 
Bill. The right hon, Secretary for Ireland 
had, however, committed a serious mis- 
take in seeming to throw the middle 
men of Ireland overboard. It was to be 
borne in mind, that the middle men held 
under great proprietors who never visited 
the country, and that the great majority of 
the resident gentry of the country con- 
sisted of that class. 

Mr. Crampton said, that hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to be arguing the question 
upon the supposition that the Bill was op- 
posed to sub-letting, but that certainly was 
not its intention. Its object really was, 
to make the contracts between landlords 
and tenants binding, and to provide against 
their being violated by fraud. 

Mr. Wallace repeated his objection to 
the clause before the Committee, as de- 
priving the tenant of the Common-law 
construction of every covenant in his favour, 
and declared that he should at all events 
put his name on record against a Bill 
which invested landlords with powers which 
might be tyrannically exercised over their 
tenants. 

The Committee divided on the Clause : 
Ayes 111; Noes 10.—Majority 101. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell moved, that the 
Chairman report progress and ask leave to 
sit again, as the hour was so late that it 
must be highly inconvenient to proceed. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he could not con- 
sent to postpone the other clauses ; for so 
far as discussion produced benefit, they 
had already been sufficiently discussed, 
and were the House now to postpone this 
subject, it would only lead to a revival and 
a repetition of the arguments which had 
just then been uttered. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Maurice 
O’Connell’s Motion: Noes 98; Ayes 6,— 
Majority 92. 

The Clauses were agreed to. 

The House resumed, 

U 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 21, 1832. 


Minutes. ] Petitions presented. By the Duke of RUTLAND, 
from the Owners of Real Property at Wisbeach, against the 
General Registration Bill:—By Lord Kina, from the 
Tithe-payers of Kilrane, Barony of Forth; of Landowners 
and Landholders of Ratoath; and of the Inhabitants of 
Kilecoan, Barony of Bargy; and from the Inhabitants of 
Balaconick, Barony of Bargy, for the Abolition of Tithes. 


Nationat Scnoots (Lonpon).}] The 
Bishop of London trusted, their Lordships 
would allow him to make one observation 
connected with a remark which fell from 
him the other evening, on the subject of 
the closing of the National Schools in the 
City of London, the dispersion of the 
Scholars, and the conversion of those 
Buildings into Hospitals for the reception 
of Patients labouring under the disease of 
Cholera, with which the Metropolis was now 
unhappily afflicted. It appeared some mis- 
apprehension existed on the subject, and, 
therefore, he begged tostate, that these mea- 
sures of the closing of the schools in ques- 
tion, and their conversion to the purposes 
he had mentioned, did not originate with 
the Central Board of Health in the City of 
London, but with the Central Board of 
Health of the metropolis. The recom- 
mendation to close them was made by the 
latter Board to that of the City of London, 
and had been acted upon, he regretted to 
add, in many instances. He had thought 
it necessary to say thus much, because his 
observation went to affect the conduct of 
that Board ; which instead of having issued 
the order itself was merely the medium 
through which the recommendation of the 
Central Board of Health of the metropolis 
was conveyed. He had thought it neces- 
sary to give this explanation in justice to 
the parties in question. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 21, 1832. 


Minutes.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr- 
Picott, the Gross Amount of the Sums paid by Persons 
compounding for their Assessed Taxes, under 59 George 
5rd, cap. 51, in each of the three years ending 5th April, 
1822; similar Returns of the Sums paid by Persons com- 
pounding, or renewing their Compositions, under Acts land 
2 George 4th, 4 George 4th, 5 George 4th, and 7 George 4th, 
in each of the nine years, ending 5th April, 1851: — On the 
Motion of Colonel DAvirs, a Copy of the Instructions 
issued by the Governor of New South Wales, for the Re- 
gulation of the Penal Settlements :—On the Motion of Mr. 
Croker, Estimates showing the Superficial Extent in Acres 
of the Boroughs in Schedule A from 46 to 56, and of all 
the Boroughs hereafter to send Members to Parliament 
under the Bill now in progress through the House, the 
extent of thé Limits of the New Boroughs to be included 
in such Estimates :~On the Motion of Lord Minton, of the 
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total quantity, and cost of Wheat purchased by the Victuall- 
ing Office for the use of the Navy, from 1816 to 1831, inclu- 
sive; the same Return of Bread Purchased or Contracted 
for by the Commissariat for the use of the Army :—On 
the Motion of Mr. Hume, of the Officers for whom Ser- 
vices of Plate were provided at the Public Expense, and 
transferred with the Office on Non-appointments, stating 
the Expense of each Service; and of the several Public 
Officers who were allowed Outfits of Equipage, with the 
Amount allowed, and by what Authority the same was 
fixed; of the Compromise or Agreement entered into in 
1824 with the Executrix of the late Colonel Browne, the 
Agent for Recruiting in Ireland, relating to the Payment 
of 170,000. due from the said Colonel Browne at his 
decease, and an Account of the Sums paid Annually on 
Account of the Same, and the Sum remaining now due; 
an Account of the Expenses incurred, and the Number of 
Reportsp resented by the Commissioners of Inquiry during 
the years 1830 and 1831; ofthe Persons to whom 5567. was 
paid as Fees on the Patent creating Sir JAMES SAUMAREZ a 
Peer; of the Expenses and Receipts of Printing and Pub- 
lishing the London Gazette, during the year 1831. 

Petitions presented. By an Hon. MEMBER, from the In- 
habitants of Cardiff and Cowbridge, praying that those 
towns, with Llantrissent, may return one Member, and 
that Merthyr Tydvil might have no share in such 
Return:—By Sir Henry WiLioucHsy, from Dart- 
mouth, praying that that Borough may be transferred 
to Schedule B:-—By Mr. Picorr, from Solicitors in the 
County of Buckingham, against the General Registry Bill: 
--By Mr. WrancHam, from Great Grimsby, praying 
that the Borough might be taken out of the Disfranchise- 
ment Schedule, and retain its privileges of returning Two 
Members :— By Viscount Duncannon, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Ballycallan, praying that a Member may be given to 
the City of Kilkenny instead of Dublin University in the 
Irish Reform Bill:—By Mr. Hopces, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Folkestone, against the Union of that place 
with'Hytheto return one Member only :— By Mr. CHARLES 
Dunpas, from the Owners and Occupiers of Mills at Hali- 
fax, against the Factories Regulation Bill:—By Mr. SHaw, 
from the Guild of Merchants, Dublin, to continue to that 
City the benefit of the Coal Meters Superintendance : 
By Mr. Hume, from Thomas Wakley, for an Inquiry into 
the Causes of the Distress at Bethnal Green and Spital- 
fields: —-By an Hon. MgemBer, from the Guild of Ship- 
wrights, Galway, praying that the peculiar Franchise of 
that place might be preserved. 


Sirk-Trape.] Mr. Alderman Vena- 
bles presented a petition from persons en- 
gaged in the various departments of the 
Silk-trade of the metropolis, complaining 
of the importation of foreign silk goods, 
and praying for an inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the silk-trade. He begged leave 
to state to the House, that the persons 
who had signed this petition usually em- 
ployed 150,000 persons, and they were 
individuals who represented a considerable 
portion of the capital employed in the 
silk-trade. He must, therefore, express 
his anxious opinion, that this petition 
deserved the most scrious attention of 
hon. Gentlemen. The petitioners stated 
the present dreadful condition to which 
operatives were reduced, and represented 
to the Legislature the immense losses they 
had sustained in their business ; they 
stated, that the distress which at this 
moment pervaded the silk-trade through- 
| out the empire was unexampled ; and that, 
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whereas, on former occasions, they had 
some cause to look for future improvement 
in their trade, they could not, at the 
present moment, indulge in any hope of a 
removal of the pressure under which they 
suffered though their manufacture gener- 
ally was cheaper and much better than 
formerly, because the British public were 
supplied by the French manufacturers. 
They affirmed, that the distress, of which 
they complained, did not arise from any 
diminution of the consumption of silks, 
but from the unprotected state in which 
they were placed by the policy of the Go- 
vernment of this country. The petitioners 


also affirmed, that a great proportion of 


the inhabitants of the parish from whence 
this petition chiefly emanated, were em- 
ployed by themselves, and that they were 
almost unable to continue their trade. 
They stated that the employment which 
they were able to give, would scarcely keep 
the workmen from actual starvation, and 
that these poor men had scarcely any 
clothes to cover them. They attributed 
this unexampled pressure to the extensive 
use of foreign goods, and the consequent 
want of labour for the weavers. They 
stated their anxiety that a revision should 
be made by the Legislature, in the law 
relative to the importation of foreign silks, 
as they represented the whole of the silk- 
trade of the country to be in a similar 
condition with that of the metropolis. He 
must observe, in giving his most earnest 
support to the prayer of this petition, that 
it had never been his practice to make 
strong, unnecessary, or unfounded state- 
ments of the distresses which might be 
suffered. He assured the House he would 
much rather be engaged in the attempt to 
alleviate that distress, than to blazon forth 
exaggerated accounts of the pressure com- 
plained of. But he was bound in duty to 
state, that the present situation of the 
weavers in Spitalfields was more deplora- 
ble than upon any former occasion, There 
were at this moment not less than 1,100 
persons in the parish workhouse, and up- 
wards of 6,000 paupers on the parish 
books. As a. further illustration of the 
depression of the trade, he must state, that 
the reward for their labour, as indicated 
by the rate of wages, was in itself decisive 
as totheir condition. In 1825, the aver- 
age was 16s. 7d. per week—in itself com- 
paratively a very imperfect remuneration. 
After that, the reciprocity system of Mr. 
Huskisson was applied to the silk trade, 
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and, as a consequence, in the next. year, 
the wages fell to 7s. 9d., from which they 
had since fallen to 6s., and, in some in-. 
stances, to 2s. 10d. He hoped that an 
inquiry would be instituted into the gene- 
ral state of our manufactories as connected 
with the silk trade, and he was sure it 
would be found that the pressure arose 
from the inability of our manufactures to. 
compete with those of Lyons at the present 
scale of duties, and not from any removal 
of the trade to Manchester, Coventry, or 
cther places, or to a decreased consump- 
tion of silk. The petitioners did not pre- 
sume to press any specific remedial mea- 
sures upon the House, they merely wished 
their situation to be thoroughly inquired 
into, but he knew their opinions went to 
the extent of desiring the prohibition of 
foreign silks, as they felt the present duty 
of 102. per cent afforded them no adequate 
protection. 

Mr. Hunt regretted that none of. his 
Majesty’s Ministers were in their places, 
as he had called their attention to the 
state of the poor in Bethnal-green, and 
he had hoped that some inquiry would 
have been made on the part of Govern- 
ment into their condition. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman fully concur- 
red in the prayer of the petition, and would 
take that opportunity of stating, that he 
had a similar petition from the operative 
silk weavers of Spitalfields. He had pre- 
sented petition after petition on the sub- 
ject for years, and every word he had 
stated had been verified. He always 
thought it unjust that foreign silks should 
be allowed to interfere with the home 
market, particularly when we could pro- 
duce more than sufficient for our own 
consumption. The petition with which he 
was intrusted was signed by 9,000 heads 
of families, who stated that the fears which 
they had long entertained had been real- 
ized, and that they were reduced to the 
greatest distress; that their wages had 
fallen from 18s. a week, to 6s. and 8s.; 
and that they were in a worse state than 
slaves in the West Indies. The petition- 
ers went on to state, that 10,000 looms 
were superseded, and 30,000 persons 
were thereby thrown out of . employ. 
Owing to the introduction of French goods, 
the fancy trade had been destroyed, and, 
what was worse, till the French fashion 
was known, no stock could be laid in. 
The whole trade now was in heavy goods. 
The complaints from Macclesfield, Man- 
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chester, and Coventry, were of a similar 
nature. At the latter place, the Poor-rates 
proved the distressed state of the trade. 
In 1826 the rates amounted to 11,000., 
in 1831 to 20,000/., and in 1826 the 
casual relief to the poor amounted to 
2,000/., and in 1830 to 4,000/. He re- 
gretted to see the higher classes so back- 
ward in relieving that class who ministered 
to their luxuries, and, in place of pur- 
chasing from the regular trader, rushing 
to those places where there was an exten- 
sive sale of goods at a Jow rate. 

Mr. Alderman Wood most heartily sup- 
ported the prayer of the petition. He 
well knew the distresses which had caused 
it to be presented, and which had been 
borne with the greatest patience and resig- 
nation by the sufferers, who were a most 
industrious class of persons, and deserved 
every attention from the House. 

Alderman Thompson said, he must also 
bear testimony to the miserable condition 
to which the operative silk weavers of 
Bethnal-green and Spitalfields were re- 
duced. He would not, at the present 


time, enter into the causes which, in his 
opinion, had created, or at least increased, 


these evils, but he was apprehensive pro- 
hibitory enactments alone would not re- 
lieve them, as it was notorious that the 
importation of the raw material had in- 
creased 301. per cent within the last seven 
years. Other trades were also in the same 
depressed condition, he, therefore, on the 
whole, rather wished that an inquiry 
should be instituted imto the distressed 
condition of our manufacturing interests 
altogether, than confined to a particular 
branch. ‘The distress was not confined to 
the silk trade, or glove trade, or ribbon 
trade, but extended to every branch of our 
manufacturing industry. 

Mr. Wynn £llis contended, that a great 
fallacy prevailed among the abettors of 
free trade principles, with respect to the 
amount of material consumed in a manu- 
facture, being a test of the condition of 
the manufacturing workmen. In the silk 
trade, for example, the quantity of raw 
silk worked up in a given time by the 
weavers had more than doubled of late 
years, while his remuneration had fallen 
‘off more than one-half. This was owing 
to the nature of the manufacture being 
coarser, and consisting chiefly of plain 
articles. The more costly fabries and 
fancy articles, those which required most 
skill in workmanship, with less of the raw 
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quantity ; consequently the quantity and 
value of the workmanship had declined, 
though the consumption of the raw mate- 
rial had increased. 

Mr. Hume had also a petition to pre- 
sent, which would show the distress then in 
Bethnal-green, inasmuch as it stated, that 
the funds from whence the Poor-rates 
were drawn were not sufficient for the 
purposes required, in fact, that they were 
inadequate to the maintenance of their 
paupers. This petitionwasdrawn up bya Mr. 
Wakley, who had visited Bethnal-green at 
the request of some respectable parties. 
He states, that the Poor-house, which is 
intended to afford accommodation for only 
500 inmates, is now crowded with 1,090; 
and that, in 334 beds, are laid 1,090 per- 
sons, in a state which, he submits to the 
Legislature, is calculated to generate the 
dreadful disease which now threatens us, 
and to spread it amongst a dense popula- 
tion. He adds, that the rents of the 
houses in the neighbourhood are but small, 
but that such is the unfortunate condition 
of those who inhabit them, that they are 
not able to pay the rates. The petitioner 
states, that every attention has been paid 
to these people by the Overseers, and every 
exertion has been used to afford relief, but 
that their humane efforts have been crip- 
pled from the want of sufficient funds. 
That the distress was very great there 
could be no doubt; but he agreed in opin- 
ion with those who said, that the pressure 
was not confined to the silk trade. He 
felt confident that much mischief had 
arisen in that trade in consequence of the 
book of prices, a system which ought to 
be abolished, as prejudicial to the trade. 
In no extensive branch of our manufactures 
had there been so much alteration as in 
the silk trade. In 1816 the distress was 
very great ; and he could not imagine that 
prohibitory duties could avail the trade, 
inasmuch as they tended to create greater 
ptices than the trade could afford to pay. 
At that time, too, the changes of pattern 
had increased innumber beyond what could 
yield a profit in the trade. He believed 
that, after a most mature consideration of 
the subject, this House came to the deter- 
mination of doing away with the book of 
prices, and of leaving the masters and 
workmen to arrange the rate of wages 
amongst themselves, He was sorry to say, 
that, while he admitted the existence of 
this distress, he saw little hope of a speedy 
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amelioration of the pressure. Partial as- 
sistance might be given, but it would re- 
quire great prudence and caution to legis- 
late on a subject which so deeply aflected 
a most important interest. Great as the 
evil was, he did not see how they could 
remedy it. He was fully prepared to say, 
that, if it could be shewn that, by the alter- 
ation in the regulations of our trade, that 
trade had decreased, and distress increased, 
the law ought to be revised. But seeing 
that the trade had increased, he could not 
believe that those alterations in the law 
had caused the distress. He believed that 
the distress was owing, in part, to the 
great change which had been effected in 
the whole trade within the last seven years. 
The petitioners stated their belief, that the 
best means of alleviating the pressure un- 
der which they suffered would be, to put 
the corn trade on the same footing as the 
silk trade, and other branches of our com- 
merce, by placing it on a principle of free 
trade. He was quite satisfied that country 
gentlemen would soon find that they were 
not benefited by keeping up their high 
prices, and, therefore, it would be much 
better to open the trade in corn. At any 
rate, the state of distress in which these 
unfortunate people were placed was such 
as to demand the serious attention of his 
Majesty’s Government, and he was sorry 
that not one of the Ministers was present, 
because this case, in his opinion, thould 
be made an exception to a general rule. 
Throw open the corn trade, and a benefit 
would thereby be conferred not only on the 
silk weavers, but on the country at large. 
Petition to be printed. 


Lear anv Co.] Mr. George Bankes 
said, he expected, at the time he gave 
notice relative to the case of Messrs. Leaf 
and Co., that the discussion which might 
arise in consequence of the topics which 
it would be his duty to introduce to the 
notice of the House, would have been pre- 
ceded by some discussion upon the distress 
of those persons with respect to whom the 
hon. member for Coventry had given the 
notice which stood for thatnight. It was 
not for him to say whether that hon. 
Member had acted with the best discretion 
in consenting to the postponement of his 
notice as he had done. It was sufficient 
for him to know that the parties most in- 
terested had in.ormed him, upon his apply- 
ing to them, that his Motion would not in 
the least interfere with their object, and 
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that, on the contrary, they were anxious 
it should come on for debate. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, he had no 
hesitation in proceeding with the notice 
which he had entered. He should not 
find it necessary to occupy at any great 
length the time or attention of the House ; 
for he trusted to be able, with great facility, 
to make out such a case as appeared to 
him, and, as he hoped would appear to 
the House, seriously, to call upon his 
Majesty’s Ministers for some explanation. 
He grounded this notice, and _ his intro- 
duction of the subject to which it related 
to the House, upon those distresses of 
which so much had been said. When he 
considered that Ministers, at the time the 
transaction to which he was about to call 
the attention of the House took place, 
were fully aware of the existence of this 
distress, and had received, from day to 
day, memorials with respect to it from the 
petitioners, it appeared to him extraordi- 
nary that Government should have thought 
itself justified in sanctioning any remission 
of the penalties which the law imposed for 
the protection of the trade of these dis- 
tressed persons, in whose behalf he appeal- 
ed to the House. The petitioners com- 
plained that the provisions of the law, 
even as fully enforced, were not sufficient 
to ensure them a fair remuneration for 
their labour, and if the Government, there- 
fore, instead of enforcing the law, had 
sanctioned the violation of it, these parties 
must be seriously aggrieved, and the 
House ought to be well satisfied as to the 
justice of the grounds upon which Minis- 
ters proceeded. It might be right for him, 
in the first instance, as the circumstances 
might not be fresh in the memory of all 
who heard him, to state how it was, that 
the matter first came under the cognizance 
of the House. In August last, the hon. 
member for Preston asked a question of 
the right hon. the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, relative to certain seizures 
of silk which had been just then made; to 
which the right hon. Gentleman answered, 
that the penalties incurred would be levied 
to the utmost extent of thelaw. This was 
a few days subsequent to the period at 
which the transaction took place ; and the 
House had reason to feel some degree of 
surprise when, early in December last, on 
the hon. Member’s renewing his question, 
it was found that a compromise had taken 
place with the offending parties, and the 
full amount of the penalties had not been 
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enforced. Upon that occasion the hon. 
and learned Attorney General appeared 
to take some credit to himself for having 
made a very good bargain for the public, 
in obtaining so large a sum as 20,0001. by 
way of penalty. He differed from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, for he could not 
admit that it was a good bargain as respect- 
ed the public, because the compromise was 
injurious to the fair trader. Whoever 
would look at the papers, and consider the 
information which was laid, on that occa- 
sion, before Government, by credible wit- 
nesses, who might have been produced at 
a trial, could not fail to see what must 
have been the result of taking the case 
into a court of justice. If, indeed, the 
witnesses were not to be believed, any 
compromise was an act of injustice to the 
parties implicated. But the truth was, 
that the case did not rest upon the testi- 
mony of the informers alone, for the facts 
stated in the returns amounted to a con- 
fession by the parties that the major por- 
tion of these goods were justly seized. 
It appeared that, on the night following 
the first seizure, which took place on the 
5th of August, under circumstances that 
admitted no doubt of its justice, the parties 
composing this firm were employed in 
packing up goods, which they removed 
from their premises. This circumstance, 
till explained, amounted to a confession 
of the charge, and, therefore, the bargain 
made by the Government was not a good 
one, for, had the proceedings been regu- 
larly pursued, the full amount of penalties 
would have been recovered—penalties, 
be it remembered, not given to eke out 
the quarter’s revenue, but for the protec- 
tion of those distressed persons engaged in 
our home trade. 


these penaities. The parties were well 
able to bear the full amount of the penal- 
ties. But, putting aside the mere question 
of penalties, he entreated the House to 
consider what would have been the moral 
effect of bringing a respectable firm like 
this into a court of justice, and of exposing 
them, if they had been found guilty, to all 
the public odium they would so well have 
deserved ? By entering into a compromise 
with them, that odium was avoided—a 
circumstance in itself which tended to 
diminish the moral effect of public opinion 
upon transactions such as this. If it was 
once admitted, that infamy and honour 
could be made a matter of barter and sale 
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compassion urged for the remission of 
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of pounds, shillings, and pence—of gain- 
ing 20,000/. for the revenue, when, perhaps, 
that was very convenient to the revenue—a 
doctrine would be sanctioned, which, he 
trusted, that House would never tolerate. 
But if that were not the meaning of this 
good bargain, what was meant by it? It 
was no answer to the charge, to say, that 
such compromises had taken place be- 
fore. In small cases, the compromise of 
an offence against the revenue might be 
laudable; for it might be a course of com- 
passion not to enforce the full penalties, 
to the total ruin of a poor man. But, in 
acase of magnitude like this, where the 
parties were all wealthy, and where the 
attention of the right hon. the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade had been 
called to the subject before the compro- 
mise could have been proposed—before 
the matter had been taken into any court 
of law—in fact, within ten days of the 
transaction, no compromise ought ‘to 
have taken place, even supposing that the 
party prosecuted saved only 5/., instead of 
13,000/., by it. He must say, if the 
papers laid upon the Table of the House 
in relation to this subject were full and 
accurate, that Ministers had abused their 
discretion. But, after all that had been 
affirmed upon this subject, they had had 
no information as to what proceedings 
were actually commenced, or whether 
any were actually commenced—how they 
were stopped—and whether the propo- 
sition for a composition came from the 
Government, or from the parties them- 
selves. He submitted, with confidence, to 
the House, that the facts had not yet been 
brought completely before them; and 
that the additional information which it 
was the object of his Motion to obtain 
was wanting. The House was, of ccurse, 
aware, that a discretionary power was 
vested in the Government with respect to 
transactions of this nature. There were 
three different modes of effecting a com- 
promise. It might be effected by a mi- 
nute of the Lords of the Treasury, by 
an order of the Board of Customs, or 
even, after the matter had been carried 
into court, by the Attorney General’s en- 
tering a nolle prosequi. He did not know 
which of these three courses had been 
taken in the present case, and, in his 
view of the subject, that was of no con- 
sequence whatever. Government could 
not rely upon former precedents. They 
could not say—“ We have followed the 
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ordinary course on such occasions, by ac- 
cepting four-fifths of the penalty we should 
have recovered by going into a court of 
law.” He contended that the condition 
of the starving English weavers made the 
following such a course, on the present 
occasion, an improper and unjust exer- 
cise of this discretion, especially after the 
pledge which was given by the right hon. 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
If the money thus recovered were to be 
applied to the maintenance of these 
starving weavers, he might agree with the 
Attorney General that the learned Gen- 
tleman had made a good bargain, and 
could easily imagine that, with those 
kindly feelings which are known to govern 
his heart, he might say, “let us get this 
20,0002. to a certainty, for the benefit of 
these poor people, without going into a 
court of law for the chance of 10,0002. 
more.” If such had been the case, he 
might admit, that the compromise would 
have been beneficial to the weavers; but, 
he could not, even for their advantage, 
sanction a course which had the tendency 
to weaken the little protection the trade 
now derived from the law. When the 
present commercial system was intro- 


duced, it was said and written—by way 
of offering a great inducement to the re- 
moval of the then existing prohibitions, 
—that it would check, if not effectually 


prevent, smuggling. It was urged, that 
honourable and respectable persons, if an 
article were prohibited, could only obtain 
it by evading the law, but that they would 
be ashamed to do this, if a legitimate 
channel were opened by which they could 
obtain it. This was an argument ad- 
dressed to every man’s feelings; and if 
it did not of itself make converts to the 
new system, itno doubt went a great way 
to produce consent to a trial of the ex- 
periment. But what became of all that, 
if a respectable commercial house like the 
one in question was allowed to compro- 
mise? Government should have said at 
once, “whether you be guilty or not we 
will make no compromise with you; we 
consider the evasion of these duties an il- 
legal act, and we will not give it our sanc- 
tion by a compromise, although the re- 
venue might benefit by such a compro- 
mise.” Supposing the contents of these 
papers could be relied upon, he had no 
doubt that a professional man, of abilities 
infinitely less than those of the Attorney 
General, would have insured a verdict in 
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any court into which the case might have 
been carried. He knew Messrs. Leat and 
Co. could state, and he believed that they 
did state, that they were not guilty, but 
‘“‘had been entrapped into this compro- 
mise.” But it further appeared in the 
statement made by Messrs. Leaf and Co., 
that, after the Attorney General had made 
what he considered so good a bargain, the 
whole of the goods seized were, at the re- 
quest of the respectable house, actually 
returned to them, and these goods would 
now be thrown upon the market, without 
having paid the duty, greatly to the injury 
of the petitioners, ‘This was an unintel- 
ligible fact, and he could not imagine 
what induced the right hon. the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade to sanction 
that proceeding. If any doubt came 
across his mind, and those of his right hon. 
colleagues, as to the guilt of these parties, 
they should have directed a revision of the 
sentence of condemnation. If such a 
doubt existed, it was a complete answer 
to his motion; and the sooner the right 
hon. Gentleman signified the existence of 
such doubt to the House, the sooner this 
interruption of its other business would 
cease; but nothing, as far as he could 
understand, had yet been done in respect 
to any such revision of the case. ‘They 
were told, indeed, that Messrs. Leaf and 
Co. asked for it; but not that it was 
granted. A great deal of discussion had 
taken place to-night with respect to the 
appointment of a Committee to consider 
the distress of the silk manufacturers ge- 
nerally. That was a subject on which he 
was not at present competent to decide, 
but he was convinced that nothing but the 
most rigid enforcement of the laws for 
securing the trade that protection which 
the laws promised it, could save the ma- 
nufacturers from immediate destruction. 
He should abstain from anticipating that 
discussion which, he understood, was to 
take place on the subject of the distress 
of the silk trade; and, when it did come 
on, he should be ready to receive all the 
information that might be given upon that 
most important subject. He was perfectly 
certain, however, that the law, as at present 
administered, did not give adequate pro- 
tection to our manufacturers, Whether 
it would do so, if strictly enforced, it was 
impossible for him to determine. Who- 
ever looked at the public journals must be 
struck with the fact that smuggling was 
rapidly on the increase. They heard of 
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continual accounts of seizures; perhaps 
he might be tcld, that all this was only a 
proof of increased vigilance. He knew 
not whether it were so; but he knew that 
the manufacturers thought the amount 
seized was nothing, compared with that 
which obtained illegal admission into the 
country. Indeed, the fact that any goods 
purchased on the continent might have 
their delivery insured to persons in this 
very town, for a premium, varying from 
eight to fifteen per cent, sufficiently estab- 
lished the fact, that the seizures were 
comparatively few. The right hon. the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
smiled at this statement; but it was no 
subject of mirth to the starving silk- 
manufacturers. He did not mean to im- 
pute to the right hon. Gentleman, that he 
did not feel for their distress; but he 
thought that even their prejudices should, 
under all .circumstances, be considered ; 
but, instead of that, his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had outraged both their reason 
and their prejudices in the compromise 
they had made. From the returns upon 
the Table, it appeared that the contraband 
transactions of Messrs. Leaf and Co. 
commenced about the 12th of May last, 


and were regularly carried on every Thurs- 
day night, on which the moon did not 
happen to give too much light to render 
it dangerous to continue them, till the time 


of seizure. It was curious, too, that they 
were carried on through vessels anchored 
off the Custom House; and there could 
not bea doubt, from the statements of 
the witnesses, that these illegal dealings, 
on the nights upon which they were so 
carried on, were equal in extent to the 
lawful dealings of the day. This pre- 
sumption was confirmed by the figures be- 
fore the House—figures which ought to 
prevent the Government having any doubt 
on the subject. He held in his hand a 
statement of figures material in that point 
of view. They consisted of returns of 
duty paid by that house between the 
months of May and November. In the 
month of May the amount of duty paid 
was 1,711/.; in June, it was 887/.; in July 
it had sunk down to 126/. The discovery 
was made in August, and in August the 
duty suddenly swelled up to 1,3901. A 
striking difference was also observable be- 
tween the amount of the general duties 
received by Government on foreign ma- 
nufactured silk, in the quarter ending on 


the 5th of July, 1831, and the quarter 
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ending on the 10th of October, and was, 
in his opinion, a strong corroboration of 
the statement of the silk weavers, that a 
system of smuggling had been going on 
to a very considerable extent. In the 
quarter commencing on the 5th of April, 
and ending on the 5th of July, the ge- 
neral duties received by Government 
amounted to 39,648/.; and in the next 
quarter, in the early part of which the 
discovery of Messrs. Leaf and Co.'s trans- 
actions was made, the amount of duties 
increased to 50,932/.; being a difference 
of more than 10,000/. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving for the follow- 
ing returns, in addition to the papers 
already on the Table :—‘ A copy of the 
information or process served upon Leaf 
and Co., and the proceedings thereon ; a 
copy of the minute or order of the Trea- 
sury Board or Customs, directing the mode 
in which the goods seized were to be dis- 
posed of ; a copy of the minute or orders 
of the Treasury Board or Customs, by 
virtue whereof the penalties were remitted ; 
a copy of any correspondence which took 
place between the Treasury Board, Cus- 
toms, or the Board of Trade, with respect 
to the scizure of the goods.” 
Ordered. 


ParLiAMENTARY Rerorm--—BiLiror 
EnGLianp —ComMITrese — FIFreentH 
Day.] Lord Althorp moved the Order 
of the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee on the Reform of Par- 
liament (England) Biil. 

On the Motion that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Croker said, that he had obtained 
a return which enabled him to answer one 
point which arose in the debate of last 
night. That point was the omission of 
the return of the Game Certificates, and 
he had ascertained that such certificates 
were included in the return made for 
Appleby. He thought he was warranted 
in saying, that, in the comparison of the 
products, the lists were avowedly errone- 
ous, that the deficiency of this class of 
taxes would make an alteration with re- 
gard to the position of Chippenham, 
Amersham, Petersfield, and other places 
touching the line of enfranchisement, 
and that sufficient information had not 
been furnished to enable any person to 
frame this list with accuracy. The de- 
ficiencies now discovered would occasion 
a change of places as regarded several bo~ 
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roughs; therefore the House looked on 
the cases as decided. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, therefore, that the lists 
should be reconstructed upon the more 
correct data that could now be fur- 
nished. He was quite sure that neither 
the House nor the public could desire 
them to proceed with a list which was ob- 
viously erroneous. He begged, however, 
to be fully understood that he did not in- 
tend to blame Ministers or Lieutenant 
Drummond, for it was extremely difficult 
to obtain correct information. But when 
the fate of one borough was dependent 
upon that of another, it was very important 
they should proceed with due caution in a 
measure of disfranchisement. A new cal- 
culation upon the more correct data at 
present before the House would give a 
new denominator to the whole of the bo- 
roughs, and the result, as regarded several 
of them would be different from what it 
was in the present list. He thought he 
was not asking too much, therefore, when 
he requested the noble Lords not to pro- 
ceed until the report was brought up, 
when, if it appeared, on a more accurate 
calculation, that the relative position of 
the boroughs immediately bordering upon 


the boundary was changed, a change 


could also be made in the schedules. Of 
course the calculation was only of import- 
ance as it affected those boroughs which 
were fifty-six or fifty-seven on the one 
head and eighty-six and eighty-seven on 
the other, or those immediately above or 
below those numbers. He was not pre- 
pared to say, that the new calculation 
would have the effect of placing any 
borough, now within the boundary line of 
disfranchisement, beyond that line; but 
he was sure the noble Lord could not say 
it might not have that effect. It might 
change the position of Wallingford and 
Totness on one hand, and Petersfield and 
Amersham on the other. But his great 
object was to prove, that, in a measure of 
this nature, their proceedings ought to be 
characterized by the nicest accuracy that 
the subject would admit of. He was sure 
that he was taking a candid course in re- 
questing the noble Lord to have new cal- 
culations made, according to the new in- 
formation that had been furnished; and 
if it should appear, on obtaining a new 
denominator, that a change would be 
made in the relative position of any of the 
boroughs, he would have it corrected in 
the schedule on bringing up the report, 
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Lord John Russell was ready to admit 
there was some difference as to the mode 
of taking the taxes in some of the bo- 
roughs in Licutenant Drummond’s list, 
but he was, by no means, prepared to ad- 
mit, that a new calculation made, avoid- 
ing these discrepancies, would alter the 
position of any borough in either of the 
schedules. He certainly was not prepared 
to postpone the consideration of the cases 
of the boroughs, until a new calculation 
had been made. However closely the 
matter might be examined—whatever new 
information was brought—although, like 
the present, of a trifling nature, differ- 
ences would appear; yet he was sure that 
new information would make no alteration 
in the general result. He was sure that 
the House were not aware of how much 
attention and pains had been bestowed 
upon the most minute of all these points, 
nor of the difficulty of arriving at a satis- 
factory conclusion upon all of them. He 
thought it would have been best for the 
House to have taken the return of the 
taxes as it appeared on the list, and not 
have attempted the various amendments, 
which had all turned out equally open to 
objection. There were, he admitted, 
trifling discrepancies in the returns, and it 
was quite impossible to arrive at the mi- 
nute accuracy of information which the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to desire. 
This he would undertake to do—he would 
reconsider the case of each borough, and 
if it should appear that any one had been 
improperly included in the schedule, 
justice should be done to it on the bring- 
ing up of the report. 

Mr. Croker did not object to irregulari- 
ties arising out of the general application 
of the same principle. He only com- 
plained that some boroughs were treated 
on a different principle from others. He 
had not objected to these small points 
of difference, because he knew how diffi- 
cult it was, to get at the truth in such 
cases. What he said was, that if the 
twenty-nine boroughs which he had before 
him were dealt with upon just principles, 
Helston would probably be taken out of 
schedule B. The result of all these mat- 
ters was that they had chosen a blind 
guide in their search after a new Consti- 
tution. 

The House went into Committee. 

The Chairman put the question, that 
“Appleby, in Westmoreland, stand partof 
schedule A,” 
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Lord Maitland said, he had already 
presented a petition from the borough of 
Appleby complaining of the incorrect re- 
port made by the Commissioners sent to 
that place. Upon this occasion, he again 
felt bound to state the nature of the ob- 
jections that had been urged by the peti- 
tioners, who only asked for an equal 
measure of justice to be deait out to them 
in common with others. They complain- 
ed that the calculations had been made 
on the erroneous returns furnished by the 
commissioners, and that the position which 
the borough of Appleby occupied on the 
jist of disfranchisement was the conse- 
quence of that error. It appeared that, 
according to the return of the Commis- 
sioners, there were only 210 houses in the 
borough, but, according to a document 
which he held in his hand, of the date of 
1741, and which marked the boundary 
of the borough, the return ought to have 
been 305 houses, for that boundary in- 
cluded 305 houses. Of course, the error 
with regard to the Houses, as it arose from 
curtailing the borough, also extended to 
the taxes. It appeared that the returning 
officer of Appleby had made two returns 
to the House. On finding that he had 
not correctly stated the boundary of the 
borough in his first report, he corrected 
the error by means of a second, which 
was in exact conformity with the juris- 
diction of the Mayor and Corporation, 
as well as the document to which he had 
just referred, which contained the peram- 
‘bulation of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Corporation of that time. He had care- 
fully looked over the parliamentary paper 
marked “ No. 4,” relative to this Bill, 
without being able to find any borough 
that had been treated in a similar manner 
to Appleby. It appeared in this case (and 
he hoped it was a solitary one) that the 
commissioner had left out an important 
part of the town, and the calculation had, 
in consequence, been made without any 
reference to this error. The suburbs on 
the different sides of Appleby were known 
by the name of Gates ; but one portion of 
the town, named Bondgate, had not been 
taken into the calculation at all. He 
should, therefore, move, that the borough 
of Appleby should be taken out of schedule 
A, and be inserted in schedule B. 

Lord John Russell observed, that the 
noble Lord had asserted, that a different 
rule had been applied to this borough 
from that which was made applicable to 
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others; but it appeared that the right of 
voting for Appleby was confined to the 
holders of burgage tenures. The Com- 
missioner stated, that all the best author- 
ities of the place considered the burgage 
tenure houses te constitute the whole bo- 
rough, and all these houses had been in- 
cluded in the return. The case of Ap- 
pleby, therefore, was in perfect conformity 
with the general rule. In Appleby, there 
were two boundary lines—one which in- 
cluded the town, aud places not properly 
forming a part of it, although it was under 
the jurisdiction of the Mayor; and the 
other, which included all the burgage 
tenure houses that were ever known in 
Appleby. The latter was considered by 
the inhabitants themselves as constituting 
the whole borough. The same rule had 
been applied in this case as in others, and 
the extent of the suffrage had been taken 
as the extent of the borough. This was 
the case with Great Grimsby; and as the 
voters in Appleby must be holders of the 
burgage tenure houses, it was thought 
right to confine the limits of the borough 
to them: there was not the least evidence 
to support the assumption that Bondgate 
was ever considered as a part of the bo- 
rough; certainly, there were no burgage 
tenures in that township. Again, there 
were some boundary-stones which marked 
the limits of the town, which did not in- 
clude Bondgate. In addition to this, when 
the Mayor, who was returning officer, was 
called upon to furnish a return of the 
boundary of the borough, he did not go 
beyond these stones, but made a return 
which was quite in conformity with that 
of the Commissioner, which did not include 
the part alluded to by the noble Lord. 
The returning officer subsequently sent in 
another report of a very different nature, 
including the township called Bondgate, 
and said, that this latter was to be consi- 
dered as the correct return, as the former 
was made in haste. The first boundary, 
included all the houses giving the elective 
franchise, and was equivalent to the boun- 
dary-stones of the borough, and over which 
the Mayor and Aldermen had sole jurisdic- 
tion as Magistrates. The second boundary, 
including the township, was never consi- 
dered as belonging tothe borough, although 
certainly the mayor had concurrent juris- 
diction in it, as far as regarded the grant- 
ing of ale licenses. The election of Mem- 
bers of Parliament had always been con- 
fined to those residing within the first boun- 
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dary, and the inhabitants of Bondgate had 
as much control over elections as if they re- 
sided at the distance of 100 miles from the 
place. He thought, therefore, it was clear, 
that the Commissioner founded his report 
on acorrect view of the case, and would 
not have been authorized in going beyond 
the line. It had been said, that in some 
cases the boundary-line had been corrected, 
and that the correction had been admit- 
ted: the only case in point, and about 
which there could be the _ slightest 
doubt, related to the borough of Midhurst, 
and certainly that borough went beyond 
the line of disfranchisement. The differ- 
ence, however, between the two cases was 
this: in Appleby, the Mayor exercised 
some jurisdiction in the township; but, in 
Midhurst, there was no mode of determin- 
ing the boundary but by means of those 
who had exercised the elective franchise. 
He did not think that anything had been 
stated which ought to induce the House 
to depart from the general rule that had 
been laid down. Unless they were dis- 
posed to take a different rule for each 
place, Appleby ought to remain in the 
schedule. As he did not feel himself com- 
petent to give an opinion when the point 
was started, he had referred it to an hon. 
and learned friend, who had long had con- 
siderable practice before the Election Com- 
mittees of this House, and he was clearly 
of opinion, that it would be very unsafe to 
adopt the new report of the Mayor, as there 
was every reason to suppose that the old 
return gave acorrect description of the 
boundary of the place. 

Mr. Pollock did not doubt but that the 
noble Lord, in this, as well as in the case 
of every other borough, was desirous of 
proceeding with the strictest justice; but 
still, it would have been better if the 
noble Lord had taken more care to ascer- 
tain the facts correctly, before he made 
his decision. If one place had a greater 
claim to a just and careful consideration, 
before it should be condemned to disfran- 
chisement, than another, it was a county 
town, such as Appleby. Better reasons 
ought to have been given before the noble 
Lord proceeded to exclude Bondgate from 
the estimates respecting the town. The 
second boundary was, in reality, the bound- 
ary of the town; and the circumstance of 
the jurisdiction of the Mayor was a strong 
presumption on this point. His second 
return ought to have been taken, and not 
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had chosen, as including the burgage 
tenures. The noble Lord referred to the 
Report of the Commissioner; but what 
did that say? ‘I have visited Appleby, 
and the result of my examination is, that 
there is no certain boundary as regards the 
elective franchise.” Even according to 
this report, the opinion of those most 
likely to be correct was not obtained, and 
no pains were taken to refer todocumentary 
evidence on the subject. The nobleLord said, 
that it was thoughtexpedient to confine the 
franchise to that part of the town in which 
the burgage tenures were, and how did the 
Commissioner find to what extent this 
franchise prevailed 4 Why, he drew an 
arbitrary line from the boundary stones of 
the town. The noble Lord seemed to 
think that it was desirable to confine the 
elective franchise, in the old towns, to the 
ancient boundaries. If this was to be 
done, how was it intended to apply this 
rule to the old Corporations, where the 
elective franchise was always in the free- 
men? He conceived that the right ought 
to be determined by the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates ; but, according to the noble 
Lord’s rule,an arbitrary line must be taken. 
The arbitrary line that had been drawn 
extended from boundary stone to boundary 
stone, in a direct line, and crossed the 
river at a place where there was neither 
bridge nor ford. If hon. Gentlemen would 
look to the map of the place, they would 
perceive what he meant, as the yellow line 
proceeded in the direction he had pointed 
out. On these grounds, he hoped the 
Committee would pause before they came 
to a decision so contrary to all principle, 
as that which was involved in affirming 
the proposition now before the House. 
According to the course adopted by the 
Commissioner, they were to pass the water 
at a place where there was neither bridge 
nor ford, at a short distance from the castle, 
and thus cut off that portion of the town 
nearest the castle. If the Commissioner 
had determined that the boundary stones 
were the limits of the borough, he, at 
least, ought to have gone up the river, 
until he met with abridge or ford, and then 
have crossed it, and drawn his line to the 
second boundary stone. If this had been 
done, they would have been much nearer 
the true boundary stone than they now 
were according to the arbitrary line that 
had been drawn. But he begged to ask 
those acquainted with the books of au- 
thority on the subject of boundaries, whe- 
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ther, although Appleby was now within 
the line, it did not formerly extend, in the 
way that has been pointed out in the plan 
of the peramblations. He wished tocall the 
attention of the House to a few of the names 
of this place. Here was Scattergate and 
Newgate, with the town that was at the en- 
trance, and Bondgate was in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, and which, they contended, 
therefore, ought to have been placed within 
the town. Any one who was acquainted 
with the old English towns, knew that the 
gates were always at the boundary: thus, 
in London, although now the parts known 
by the name of Gates were in the middle 
of the metropolis, yet they were formerly 
in the boundary wail, and even now served 
to shew the limit of the City. Thus, 
although Ludgate was in the middle of the 
street of that nate, yet it was the bound- 
ary of the City in the direction in which it 
lay. Again, Holborn, where there were 
neither bars nor gate, was formerly 
the boundary, so, at Newgate, Cripple- 
gate, Bishopsgate, &c.; and the power 
of the Corporation did not extend beyond 
them. This was precisely the case 
with Appleby; for the town was for- 
merly a fortified place, and the gates 
served to shew the original extent of it. 
The presumption was extremely strong, 
therefore, independent of all other cireum- 
stances, that Bondgate was a part of the 
borough. It was nearer to, and more 
under the command of, the castle, than the 
other parts of the town, and every body 
knew that it was anciently the custom 
to build the towns as much under the 
command of the fortress as possible, more 
especially in places situated as this was. 
Again, Dr. Burn, in his History of West- 
morland, expressly referred to Bond- 
gate, as having formerly been considered 
a part of the borough. He would also 
refer to the document alluded to by the 
noble Lord, of the date of 1741, and, 
consequently, prepared long before any 
one could have the least idea of a measure 
like the present. That document was the 
plan of the perambulation of the borough 
and town, as prepared by John Robinson, 
Mayor, and the Aldermen. Was this do- 
cument to be set aside, and the borough to 
be treated as if no authorities or documents 
existed to mark out its ancient limits ? 
In all the old authorities, too, the Church 
of Bondgate was alluded to as the Church 
0 f St. Michael of Appleby. From that 
circumstance alone, it was clear that 
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Bondgate was only one of the gates of 
Appleby, and, therefore, it ought to be in- 
cluded inthe borough. If that were done, 
the borough would be removed from sche- 
dule A to schedule B. In such circum- 
stances it was the duty of the Committee 
to pause before disfranchising a place, in 
which such a strong case had been made 
out, and which could not be set aside 
without a sacrifice of the principles of 
justice. The noble Lord said, that if 
Appleby was retained in schedule A, they 
would be only acting on the same principle 
towards it, that had been adopted towards 
other places; and that, if this place was 
excluded, they would act unjustly unless 
they excluded other places also. He 
denied, however, that there was any case 
at all parallel to the present, and, indeed, 
the noble Lord had not once alluded to a 
single case which he supposed to be 
parallel to it. The Mayor and Corpora- 
tion stated, that they were prepared to shew 
that their jurisdiction extended far beyond 
the space assigned them in the Bill. He, 
therefore, trusted that, at least, time 
would be afforded them to prove their 
case. He hoped the noble Lord, acting 
in the spirit of fairness and justice which 
he was at all times accustomed to follow, 
would deal with this borough according to 
the principle he had laid ‘down, and not 
make a rule for this contrary to that which 
he had seen it expedient to adopt with re- 
gard to other places. 

Lord John Russell felt himself called 
upon, in justice to the Commissioner, not 
to let one observation of the hon. and 
learned Member, who had just sat down, 
pass without a reply. The hon and 
learned Member stated, that the Com- 
missioner’s Report did not take in the 
whole town. Now, the principle pro- 
ceeded on was, to take in the whole of the 
town, whatever might be the case as to 
the borough; and, in this instance, no 
part of what could be fairly called the 
town of Appleby had been excluded. 
Ministers adhered, in this case, to the 
arrangement in the List, upon no other 
ground but because they conceived it to be 
correct; for whether Appleby or Peters- 
field stood No. 56 in the List was to them 
a matter of perfect indifference. 

Mr. William Brougham said, that, even 
if the extent of the boundaries was taken 
to be, as described by the noble Lord 
(Lord Maitland), and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, yet it would not 
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warrant the-House in removing the bo- 
rough of Appleby from schedule A. In 
confirmation of which, he begged to call 
the attention of the Committee to the title 
of the paper which had been referred to. 
It was called the “‘ Boundary of the Barony 
and Corporation of Appleby,” and not that 
of the “‘ borough.” The actual extent of the 
franchise was all that could properly be 
taken into the Commissioners’ Report, and 
that was confined to the burgage tenure 
houses. There was a somewhat parallel case 
to this in the borough he had the honour to 
represent (Southwark). A portion of a 
parish was in that borough, while the re- 
mainder, and much the largest part of it, 
was not, so far as regarded the elective fran- 
chise, although it was under the jurisdiction 
ofthe Magistrates. The present Bill, indeed, 
would bring the whole parish within the 
elective limits of the borough. Again, in 
Hertford there was the old borough, and 
there was a circle drawn round this, which 
was called the new borough, but the elective 
franchise was entirely confined to the it- 
habitants of the old borough, although the 
whole town was completely under the 
same Magistrates. In the present case of 
Appleby, there was not the shadow of 
proof that the perambulation was only 
co-extensive with the right of voting. The 
boundary stones were the true limits of the 
borough, and the Commissioners had acted 
perfectly right in taking them as _ such, 
agreeable to the other cases he had men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Croker would answer the whole of 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, by referring to the document of 
which he had been speaking. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had undertaken 
to show that the document referred to the 
boundaries of the Barony and Corpora- 
tion, and not of the borough. Now, the 
document itself was headed with these 
words, ‘‘ Borough of Appleby.” It then 
went on to state the perambulation of the 
boundary, as it was made by John Robia- 
son, Mayor, and the other Aldermen and 
Corporation of the said borough, in 1741— 
and, at the back of this instrument, was the 
following notice, of the date of 1747. ‘It 
having been made apparent at the Court 
Leet, held at Appleby, on the 20th of Oc- 
tober, 1747, that in the perambulation of 
the said borough, and in the plan of the 
same, a certain close called the Strand, 
belonging to W. Ward, Esq., was included 
in the borough, which, by right, ought not 
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to have been: it is, therefore, ordered, by 
the said Mayor, Aldermen, and Corpora- 
tion, that the said close so included, is not 
within the limts of the borough, and that 
the said inclosure is declared null and void, 
and is nulland void accordingly.” Surely, 
after that document, there could be no 
doubt as to the value which ought to be 
attached to this point of the arguments of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. Another 
point advanced by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was, that the boundaries of the 
borough should be strictly limited to a 
space which should include the burgage 
tenures which gave the present right of 
voting ; and in that view he alleged that 
everything which could fairly be considered 
as a part of the borough or town was in- 
cluded in the boundaries adopted. The 
hon. and learned Member, however, was 
greatly mistaken, as to both the fact and 
the principle. It was not the fact, that 
the Commissioners’ lines included all that 
could be considered as the town or bo- 
rough; nor was it the principle on which 
the Commissioners in other cases had pro- 
ceeded to limit the boundaries, so as 
merely to include the present franchise ; 
and in proof that the hon, Gentleman was 
wrong on both points, he need only com- 
pare the case of Midhurst, with that of 
Appleby. In the case of Midhurst a large 
rural district was included—whereas, in 
the case of Appleby, the oldest part of the 
town was excluded. At Midhurst the 
Commissioners included the whole parish, 
although the spot conferring the franchise 
was very small, and on the extreme verge 
of the parish, being, as the noble Lord 
opposite had stated, at a period when he 
wished to disfranchise Midhurst, three 
stones in Mr. Poyntz’s park-wall; while 
at Appleby, on the contrary, arbitrary 
straight lines were drawn, to the ex- 
clusion of a portion of the actual town. 
The Committee must well recollect the 
speech of the hon. proprietor of Midhurst, 
(Mr. John Smith) when the noble Lord 
announced the particulars of the first Bill. 
On that occasion, that hon. Member said, 
the bare announcement of such a measure 
had taken away his breath ; but the hon. 
proprietor was a valuable ally, and, there- 
fore, it had, perhaps, been found desirable 
to re-animate the hon. Member, and so 
Midhurst was saved. All he asked was 
this, that Appleby should be treated as 
Midhurst was, and, indeed, as every other 
place in the list, similarly circumstanced, 
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was treated. With the exception of Rich- 
mond, there was not a single instance in 
which the boundary-line whatever it might 
be which was claimed by the local author- 
ities was not admitted; and, in the case 
of Richmond, there was, on the part of 
the Mayor, who claimed the boundary, a 
degree of error or at least confusion which 
justified a departure from hisclaim, But 
even in the case of Richmond, the Com- 
missioner was content to make the river 
the boundary upon one side, and an irre- 
gular line, comprehending all that could 
be called the town asthe boundary for the 
rest; but, in the case of Appleby, the 
Commissioner does not condescend to 
adapt his boundary line either to the natural 
sweep of the river or the accidental shape 
of the town. The town of Appleby was 
partly built on a peninsula formed by the 
river Eden, and considerably wider at one 
end than at the other, but instead of in- 
cluding the whole of the peninsula, and 
adopting the natural boundary of the river 
as had been done in every other case in 
England, the boundary lines of the Com- 
missioner had actually crossed the river 
four times, in order to preserve a straight- 
line boundary which never existed except 
on the plan of the Commissioner. 

Then in order to obtain four points from 
which to draw his four straight lines, the 
Commissioner chooses to say that there are 
four boundary-stones in Appleby, although 
no one living had ever seen more than one, 
and at present, at all events, there was 
only one in existence; and no one, except 
the Commissioner, ever called that one 
a boundary stone; it was called the borough 
stone; but was no more a boundary than 
London stone, which is in the heart of 
the city, is the limit of London; but 
even, if this stone were the boundary on 
one point where does he find his other 
a points, or why does he choose three ? 

Vhy should Appleby alone, of all the 
vie on the face of the earth, be an 
exact quadrilateral figure? The plain 
truth was, that the Commissioner had made 
up his mind both as to the shape and ex- 
tent of Appleby, and without any right or 
authority whatsoever, save his own good 
will and pleasure, he drew straight lines 
from the site of one imaginary stone to the 
other, and declared the space enclosed to 
form the borough. 

But there was another circumstance 
which showed very forcibly the par- 
tiality by which Bondgate had been 
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excluded from the town, of which it was so 
clearly a part. There were four gates in 
the immediate vicinity of Appleby. Scat- 
tergate on the south; Doomgate on the 
west; Clapersgate on the north; and 
Bondgate on the east. Three of those 
gates were admitted to be within the 
borough, but the fourth gate—Bondgate— 
was excluded. Would any Commissioner 
persuade us that three gates of a town 
belonged to it, and that the fourth did not ? 
But, in truth, of all those gates, Bondgate 
happened to be that which (the most cer- 
tainly and essentially) was and is, a part 
of Appleby. In the first place it was the 
gate nearest to the only bridge by which 
the town could be approached. Then we 
find in Burn’s History of Westmoreland, 
Bondgate described as the oldest part of 
the town, it being called Old Appleby, and 
being the spot in which the bondmen and 
villains of the Lord lived under the im- 
mediate protection of the burgh or castle. 
In addition to that statement there was 
the fact that Bondgate was not above 
one-half of the distance from the 
castle that any of the other gates 
were. It was, therefore, impossible to 
contend with anything like reason or 


justice, that Bondgate ought to be consi- 


dered as without the boundaries of the bo - 
rough of A»pleby. Every species of evi- 
dence—the natural position of the locali- 
ties, the ancient names, the perambulations, 
the documentary evidence, the oral testi- 
monies—all concurred in placing Bond- 
gate within the limits of the borough. But 
supposing he left that high ground for a 
moment—supposing he were to admit, 
merely for the sake of argument, that 
Bondgate was not within, but only con- 
tiguous to, the borough_—what answer 
could be given to him if he asked why was 
not Bondgate added to the old town of 
Appleby? Such a course had been pur- 
sued at Tavistock, and also at Ripon, 
and, indeed, in every other similar case. 
Appleby was the case of exception to every 
rule, and to every precedent.. The case at 
Ripon afforded a curious coincidence of 
name, and a still more curious difference 
in the decision of the Commissioners. At 
Ripon there was a suburb called Bond- 
gate as well as at Appleby; but the Bond- 
gate of Ripon was added to the borough, 
while the Bondgate of Appleby was ex- 
cluded. 

It had been asserted by him and his 
hon, friends, in the course of the discus- 
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sion on this borough in the last Session of 
Parliament, that the borough of Appleby 
extended into the two parishes of St. 
Lawrence and St. Michael - Bondgate. 
Hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House had taken upon themselves to deny 
this. Indeed, he well recollected that one 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. James 
Brougham) stated—and his statement 
made a great impression on the Committee 
—that the borough of Appleby did not 
extend at all into the parish of St. Michael 
—of St. Michael-Bondgate; and, as a 
proof of his assertion, added, that the 
county gaol stood in that parish. He did 
not mean to find fault with that hon. and 
learned Gentleman for hazarding that 
assertion-——he, no doubt, made it upon 
information which he believed to be 
true, at the same time that he certainly 
led the House to believe, that he spoke 
from local and personal knowledge of 
the fact. Now, it was admitted, that 
the hon. Gentleman’s statement was er- 
roneous, The Commissioner himself 
was now forced to state, in his return, 
that the borough of Appleby was in the 
parish of St. Michael-Bondgate; so that 
the point on which the claims of Appleby 
were rejected in the last Session, was now 
confessed to be in its favour; and that 
the former decision was wrong. The new 
and contradictory ground now taken was 
equally untenable — equally erroneous. 
The point which the Committee was now 
called upon to argue was, whether Appleby 
should be restricted to the fanciful limits 
of the Commissioner, such as had not 
been allowed in any other borough in 
England, or whether they should not 
rather, as had been done in every other 
case, follow the ancient boundary of the 
borough, respecting which there could be 
no doubt. ‘I'he reasons in favour of the 
latter course were so numerous, that it 
would be tedious, and he hoped super- 
fluous, to state them all, and so forcible, 
that any one of them would be sufficient 
to decide the question. He would, there- 
fore, be content to narrow the matter to 
one point, and to put the whole issue on 
one question ;—if any Gentleman would 
give him a satisfactory reason for dis- 
tinguishing between Midhurst and Ap- 
pleby, by admitting an alleged and un- 
certain boundary in the former case, and 
by rejecting a proved and perambulated 
boundary in the latter case, he would 
waive all the rest of his facts and argu- 
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ments, and at once give up the cause of 
Appleby. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
Committee was not now on the case of 
Midhurst, nor, was he called upon to 
defend it further than was necessary to 
refute the insinuations which had been 
thrown on the motives of Government by 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House. 
This was the first time that these insinua- 
tions had been cast during the present 
Session, and he had hitherto hoped, that 
hon. Gentlemen had repented of such an 
unworthy course; for in the former Session 
they had disclaimed every one of these in- 
sinuations, as regularly as the injustice of 
them had been complained of. With 
cheers, indeed, they were always received 
when made, as if his two noble friends had 
been convicted of sordid partiality ; but, 
though the cheers could not be retracted, 
the accusation was uniformly withdrawn, 
as soon as it was questioned, and recoiled 
on those who had preferred it. No man 
could suppose that Midhurst was now re- 
vived,for the purpose humorously imagined 
of restoring breath to the body. of the 
hon, proprietor, or that it was trans- 
ferred from one schedule to another, for 
any other reason than because it was found 
to fall within the rule which made the 
distinction between schedules A and B, 
If this were conceded to him asa fact, 
the imputations fell to the ground, and 
would not have been made use of by so able 
and ingenious a disputant as the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, but that he felt that 
Appleby did not fall properly within the 
same rule. He was not now defending 
Midhurst. [Laughter.| That was one 
mode of argument that was resorted to at 
the other side; and the different principle 
adopted by Government, and applied by 
Lieutenant Drummond, was to be treated 
with derision, till it encountered the com- 
plete refutation so confidently threatened 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He con- 
tended that, neither within the former rule 
nor the present, could the borough of 
Appleby be taken out of schedule A. But, 
it was said, ‘‘ Why not add Bondgate to 
make itof the requisite strength ?” “ Bond - 
vate was part of the old borough, and we 
will prove, by a variety of circumstances, 
that it was so.” It appeared to him that 
the reasonings employed to make out 
this point had no bearing upon it; and 
if his hon. and learned friend, who had 
argued so effectively last night upon a 
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mathematical question, had occasion to 
address a Westmoreland Jury upon this 
point, he really thought that he would 
have no chance of a verdict. It was said, 
that the line which was drawn was the 
most capricious and inconvenient bound- 
ary that could possibly be adopted. He 
answered, as had already been stated, 
that it was not meant as a boundary, 
in any sense, in which convenience or in- 
convenience could belong to a boundary. 
The four lines which the Commissioners 
had taken included within them the whole 
of the Corporation rights and burgage 
tenures, It was true, that ifthe public were 
obliged to walk through the river, or to 
swim across it at the point where the line 
was drawn, there might be some weight in 
the argument. The contiguity of the bo- 
rough and the parish came to nothing, when 
they remembered that a high hill inter- 
vening prevented thecastle from being even 
seen by a great portion of the contiguous 
parish. Importance had been attached to 
the name Bondgate, as if the word 
implied that a gate must actually have 
existed, and consequently that the parish 
must have been an immediate portion of 
the town. But hon. Gentlemen must be 
aware, that, inthe North of England,“gate” 
meant not a door, but a way or road, 
and, therefore, that it was not necessary, 
that it should be an immediate part of the 
town. Again, the Corporation claims for 
tolls and other rights did not extend 
beyond the limits which had been taken. 
The addition of all Bondgate would have 
drawn anexorbitant boundary, and the ad- 
dition of that part only which lay within the 
actual town would be insufficient to take 
this borough out of schedule B. Ingenuity 
might give rise to endless debates on the 
probabilities of boundary lines, as arising 
from a vast variety of disputed facts, and 
ambiguous words. No Session could be 
long enough for these antiquarian re- 
searches and controversial speculations. 
The Commissioners had clear grounds for 
the decision they had come to, and might 
defend it on its own merits. But if each 
case, as it arose, were to be perplexed by 
starting another case, in which other Com- 
missioners had taken a course which ap- 
peared inconsistent ; and if, when that 
was explained, a third was to be brought 
into contact with the two first, this Com- 
mittee, by encouraging such hearings and 


rehearings, must postpone the passing of 


the Bill for ever. 
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Mr. Croker in reply to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s insinuation relating 
to Midhurst being brought into the dis- 
cussion from unworthy motives, begged 
leave to refer him to the noble Lords 
opposite, and he had no doubt they would 
inform him that he had previously given 
them notice that he intended to pursue this 
line of argument of comparing the cases of 
the two boroughs with each other. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was not surprised 
that his hon. and learned friend protested 
against the introduction of Midhurst into 
this argument, for he was quite sure that 
when the vision of Midhurst floated across 
the dreams of his hon. and learned friend 
it must give him some uneasy sensations. 
Last Session everybody seemed to be of 
opinion that Midhurst ought to be com- 
demned, as something utterly vile and 
worthless; and the noble Lord himself 
had pronounced a formal yell over it as the 
most rotten of all boroughs, and yet now, to 
the astonishment of everybody, Midhurst, 
after having been loaded with every term 
of reprobation, was, by the present Bill, 
reanimated—galvanised, as it were. He 
was, therefore, quite sure that his hon. and 
learned friend, who always rose in that 
House with the most Roman and Plato- 
like sentiments, must have felt somewhat 
fidgetty at the recollection that some sort 
of apology was due for dragging miserable 
Midhurst out of the mire in which it was 
placed. So, however, the fact was; and 
that led him to inquire, why was favour 
to be shown to the borough of Midhurst, 
and enmity to the borough of Appleby? 
An hon. and learned friend of his on the 
other side of the House appeared to him 
to have gone down to Appleby by the 
caravan. Now, he could not help saying, 
that, after the speech which his hon. and 
learned friend had delivered that night, he 
thought that it would have been much better 
hadhis hon. and learned friend kept himself 
to Southwark. His hon. and learned friend 
had told the House, that there was in 
Southwark a liberty which was _ well- 
known by the name of the Clink, into 
which the jurisdiction of the Magistrates 
extended, ‘and yet,” said he, “this 
liberty of the Clink does not belong to 
Southwark, though it will be added to it 
by the Reform Bill, and will be gifted with 
the elective franchise for that borough.” 
Why, this Clinkliberty was the Bondgate of 
Appleby, and if his hon. and learned friend 
had not quoted it in confirmation of the 
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case which his hon. and learned friend 
wished to make out, he should cer- 
tainly have quoted the Clink liberty as 
destructive of that case. But his hon. 
and learned friend, the Attorney General, 
had said, that he would not defend Mid- 
hurst upon the present occasion. No 
doubt his hon. and learned friend found it 
better,on the whole,to make the discovery 
that Midhurst had nothing to do with the 
present case. Now, in his opinion, if two 
cases ever resembled each other, it was 
those of Appleby and Midhurst [hear]. 
The right hon. Secretary thought proper to 
cheer that remark. 

Mr. Stanley: If Midhurst is so worth- 
less, and Appleby resembles it, why are 
we to save Appleby ? 

Sir Charles Wetherell: The right hon. 
Secretary thought proper to interlard his 
argument with side observations ; it would 
give him much more pleasure to see the 
right hon. Secretary get up and when he 
had done, to favour the Committee with 
an argument of his own, rather than a 
running commentary on his ; but, at all 
events, even on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own remark, it was clear that if Appleby 
and Midhurst held similar positions, and 
Midhurst was to be saved, so Appleby 
also ought to be saved. He, therefore, 
meant to contend, notwithstanding the 
interlocutory sarcasm of tne right hon. 
Secretary, that, as the borough districts of 
Midhurst had been taken into the account, 
so also the borough districts of Appleby 
ought to have weight in the calculation. 
His hon. and learned friend had, with 
great antiquarian knowledge, told them, 
that they did not seem to recollect that a 
gate did not formerly mean an entry so 
much as a way or road ; and, certainly 
he must say, that his hon. and learned 
friend, who was a Seldon in law and a 
Spelman in antiquity, was quite right in 
this instruction to the Committee. He 
had taken a note of everything his hon. and 
learned friend had said; and he would 
take upon himself to say, that he had not 
brought forward any one new fact. It 
was true, indeed, that he had thought pro- 
per to ridicule Dr. Burn by implication, 
but it might be worth while remarking, 
that the authority did not rest upon the 
dictum of Dr. Burn, but on the documents 
from which he drew that dictum, and 
which were still in existence. His hon. 
and learned friend said, that if they 
entered into discussions of this sort, there 
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would be no end to them. He was by 
no means disposed to pass even a month 
in such discussions; but he thought that 
as this attack had been made during the 
last Session of Parliament, and the matter 
placed under the severest scrutiny, it was 
the duty of the Government to come armed 
with such evidence as should satisfy the 
House that they had arrived at the correct 
conclusion, and that Appleby ought to be 
disfranchised; and five months having 
elapsed since that attack had taken place, 
he had a right to complain of no new 
documents having been brought forward 
to support the view which the Ministers 
had taken of this question. He had now 
only one remark to make in conclusion. 
His hon. and learned friend had said, that 
it was the hon. Gentlemen on his (Sir C. 
Wetherell’s) side of the House who pro- 
posed to take Appleby out of schedule A. 
This he denied : it was the Ministers who 
proposed to put Appleby in schedule A ; 
and it was, therefore, they, and not his 
hon. and right hon. friends, who had to 
support the affirmative of the proposition: 
it was the Ministers who were bound to 
shew that Appleby was so small as to 
justify its being placed in schedule A; 
and this they had failed to do. It was 
quite clear that the outer districts were 
part and parcel of the borough in jurisdic- 
tion, in licensing, in perambulation, and 
in the duties of Coroner ; then why were 
they not also to be part and parcel of the 
borough in the elective franchise? He 
did not want to spend a month on this 
discussion, but he thought that they ought 
to spend a month on it, or on any case, for 
the purpose of avoiding an imputation of 
injustice or partiality, and for the pur- 
pose of showing that they were through- 
out guided by one unvarying and inflexible 
rule of justice. His hon. and learned 
friend had said, that he would not waste 
the time of the House on this subject : 
it was his opinion, that his hon. and 
learned friend would have done well to 
have occupied more time than he had. 
It seemed to him as if his hon. and learned 
friend had come into the House without 
having made up his mind on the subject-— 
as if he did not at all recollect what had 
taken place on the subject on a former de- 
bate—as if he was willing entirely to over- 
look the fact, which had been proved to 
demonstration, that the grossest violations 
of justice had been pointed out, both with 
respect to schedule A and schedule B. 
X 
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Lord Althorp observed, I will not take 
upon myself to say, that I can give 
a complete answer to all that has fallen 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman; 
but, at all events, I will assure the Com- 
mittee that, in what | have to say, | 
will undertake not to display that anima- 
tion and vivacity in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has so plentifully in- 
dulged. In the very outset I beg to say, 
that to me it is a matter of very little m- 
portance whether Appleby is disfranchised 
or Petersfield ; for that after all is, really, 
the practical question. I, however, feel 
bound to give my vote on the case as it 
appears to me; and as I intend to vote 
for the disfranchisement of Appleby, 1 
beg leave to state, in a few words, why I 
have come to that determination. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has com- 
plained of the interruption he received 
from my right hon. friend. I am atraid 
that I must take some portion of his cen- 
sure to myself; for when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to forget that 
he was defending Appleby, and, after say- 
ing that Midhurst was indefensible, came 
to the conclusion that the two borouchs 
were precisely similar, I certainly could 
not help smiling at the oversight which 
produced a somewhat more lively excla- 
mation from my right hon. friend, which 
naturally arose from the sudden excite- 
ment he felt at hearing the hon. and 
learned Gentleman arrive atso unexpected 
a result. To revert, however, to the bo- 
rough of Appleby, which we now have to 
consider, The facts of the case appear to 
be pretty well agreed upon. On_ the 
other side itis urged, that, because the 
account of the perambulation that took 


place in 1741 is headed “ Borough of 


Appleby,” though its title, strictly speak- 
ing, is, ‘* Perambulation of the Barony and 
Corporation of Appleby,’ it ought to be 
considered that the whole of the districts 
perambulated ought to be included in the 
borough, more especially as within those 
districts the Magistrates of the borough 
had the power of licensing the alehouses, 
and appointing the Coroner. There was, 
however, a record of a previous perambu- 
Jation, which was called a ‘* Perambula- 
tion of the Barony ;” and in that nothing 
at all was said about the Corporation. The 
question, therefore, was, whether the in- 
troduction of the word “ Corporation,” in 
the perambulation of 1741, neces ‘sarily 
showed that the whole of the district per- 
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ambulated belonged to the borough? The 
Mayor, moreover, when required to state 
the extent of the borough, had confined it 
to the limits of the boundary stones, 
Certainly, in my mind, there is no doubt 
that the borough is described by those 
stones, and, that a line drawn from stone 
to stone is the proper way of describing 
the limits of the borough. In addition to 
which, I may observe, that the Commis- 
sioner states, that he has ascertained that 
the whole of the houses of the burgesses is 
included within those lines. I am ready 
to admit that there are certain rights and 
immunities extending through the whole 
district ; but the right of collecting tolls is 
contined to the borough stones, as well as 
the right of arrest for debt; in proof of 
the former of which propositions I may 
state, that, at a mill situated on the river 
beyond the stones, no toll is collected for 
flour sold there; and that, at a fair held 
on Gallows-hill, which is aiso situated in 
the outer district, the Magistrates have no 
right of toll. T think that all these in- 
stances pretty plainly show, that there is 
a decided difference between the precinct 
within the stones, and the whole of the 
district perambulated in 1741; and it is on 
these grounds that I shall give my vote, 
to the effect that the lines drawn from 
stone to stone properly express the limits 
of the borough. The right hon, Gentle- 
man (Mr. Croker) has thought fit to com- 
pare the case of Appleby with that of 
Midhurst, and he seized that opportunity 
of implying that the preservation of the 
latter borough is owing to a feeling in 
favour of the hon. Geutieman who is the 
proprietor. But I am sure that the right 
hon. Gentleman must be quite aware, that, 
under the provisions of the present Bill, 
the whole of that hon. Gentleman’s power 
will be done away with; because, instead 
of confiding the franchise to a hoie in the 
wall, as has hitherto been the case, it will 
be placed in the hands of the 10/. house- 
holders. It has also been said, that my 
noble friend, in the course of last Session, 
stigmatized Midhurst as a rotten borough. 
Why, so it was a rotten borough, as long 
as the franchise was attached to the hole 
in the wall; and now that we have effected 
a change in the right of voting there, it is 
just as reasonable to say that Midhurst 
is a close borough, as it would be to say, 
that Bath ought to be disfranchised be- 
cause the Corporation of that place, in 





which hitherto the right of election has 
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been vested, is a close Corporation. How- 
ever, as I said of Appleby, so I say of 
Midhurst, it is to me a matter of great 
indifference whether Midhurst be placed 
in schedule A or in schedule B: all that I 
have todo is, to state the reasons why any 
difference has been made between the ar- 
rangement in the former Bill, and in the 
present. It may, perhaps, be worth while 
to remark, that Midhurst is different from 
Appleby in this respect—that the former, 
having no Corporation or distinct juris- 
diction, all we had to look to was, its pa- 
rochial extent, while, in the latter, we felt 
bound to take for our guide the general 
limits of the borough jurisdiction. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple said, it was the 
bounden duty of the Committee to see that, 
in ascertaining the boundaries, the Com- 
missioners had executed their task fairly. 
He attributed no unworthy motives to any 
party, but he did not hesitate to say, that 
in the case of Appleby, justice had not 
been done. He asserted this boldly and 
fearlessly. When the boundaries of Ap- 
pleby had been ascertained and defined in 
1741, the right of voting was indisputably 
in the persons occupying burgage tenure 
houses, but now, when the right of voting 
was to be changed, that change pught to 
be calculated upon the full extent of the 
ancient boundaries. No person, with any 
knowledge of fortification, and wishing to 
give strength to the town, would have 
drawn such a boundary line as that marked 
by the Commissioners. For the purpose 
of defence, Bondgate would naturally be 
included within the line, On descending 
the hill from Bondgate, the traveller ap- 
peared to rush down upon the Castle of 
Appleby. In all cases of burgage tenure, 
such as in Appleby, it was incumbent on 
the House of Commons to see that an 
ancient borough was not wantonly dis- 
franchised; and this place had especial 
claims upon their consideration as the 
former capital of Westmoreland. For 
these reasons, the perambulation of 1741 
ought to betaken; and, therefore, he would 
vote against the disfranchisement of the 
borough. 

Mr. John Smith expressed some regret 
at having been absent when the hon. and 
learned Member opposite had made his 
speech, in which that hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred to the interest which he 
possessed in the borough of Midhurst ; for he 
would have then taken the opportunity of 
informing him, that the only interest which 
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he held was that right which was pos- 
sessed by a Lord of the manor over all the 
burgage tenures which he held within his 
boundary. This was all the connection 
that he and his relations had with Midhurst, 
and he never had exchanged a word with 
any Member of the Government about 
returning a Member to the place. He 
must also say, with respect to the observa- 
tions which had fallen from a right hon. 
Gentleman on the other side (Sir Robert 
Peel) on the subject of the payment by 
him, of his assessed taxes at Midhurst, in 
order to swell the amount of taxes for the 
borough, for the purpose of raising the 
estimate of its value, and of enabling it to 
retain a Representative, that he had all 
his life acted uprightly, and that he had 
ever, and would ever, shrink from the 
commission of an unworthy act. He had 
paid his assessed taxes for his house in 
Grosvenor-square, where he resided ; but 
he certainly never once contemplated the 
payment of any other taxes at any other 
place, much less of any assessed taxes at 
Midhurst, for the purposes ascribed to him. 

Sir Robert Peel begged to assure the hon. 
Gentleman that he was labouring under a 
complete misconception. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman had heard what had fallen from 
him on the occasion to which he had al- 
luded, he was quite sure that he could not 
have fallen into his present error. The 
amount of the assessed taxes was taken 
up to a period prior to the introduction 
of the Reform Bill, so that it was quite 
impossible that the hon. Gentleman could 
have paid them in Midhurst with a view to 
increase the proportionate Estimate of that 
place. When he had alluded to Mid- 
hurst, he had only said—suppose the hon. 
Gentleman should pay his assessed taxes 
in that borough, the effect would be to 
raise the proportion of Midhurst in the 
scale; and from this proposition he had 
argued, that to take the assessed taxes as 
acriterion of the importance of a place 
was manifestly unjust; because the law 
permitted those taxes to be paid either on 
the spot, or at a distance, and therefore 
the test was a fallacious one. But he 
begged to assure the hon. Gentleman, 
that in all this he had not made the 
least personal reference to him. At all 
events, he hoped, that it was no reflec- 
tion on anybody to pay his taxes in a 
parish in which he did not reside, for 
that happened to be his own case, With 
respect to the question immediately be- 
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fore the House, relating to the borough 
of Appleby, the main consideration was, 
the limits of the borough; and he had no 
hesitation in declaring, that, in his opinion, 
the boundaries of the barony and of the 
borough were, and ought tobe considered 
the same. Anciently a barony and a bo- 
rough meant the same thing. The borough 
meant that place in which the Court-leet 
was held, and comprehended the bound- 
aries within which the burgage tenure 
houses were. The perambulation of 1741 
purported to be made by the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and inhabitants of the borough. 
The position of the gates could not deter- 
mine the question of boundaries, for it 
was natural to suppose that, for conveni- 
ence sake, they were placed as near the 
town as possible. His opinion was, that 
all parts within the limits of the ancient 
barony should have been taken in by the 
Commissioners. On these grounds he 
should vote for placing Appleby in sche- 
dule B. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that the ques- 
tion was not as to the liberties, but as to 
the limits, of the borough. When he 
understood that the Coroner held inquests, 
and that the Magistrates granted alehouse 
licences, it was impossible not to say, that 
the districts where they exercised that au- 
thority were not within the liberties of 
Appleby; but, notwithstanding this, he 
contended that these districts formed no 
part of the limits of that borough. The 
extent of such jurisdictions could not 
determine the question, for it was well 
known that, by the King’s patent the juris- 
diction of Magistrates was often extended 
beyond the limits of the borough. This 
was the case in Tewkesbury, and there 
was another instance of it in the borough 
of Southwark; for the Ward of Bridge 
Without was in Southwark. It might, 
on the grounds on which the Gentlemen 
opposite, had argued this question, with 
equal justice, be said, that the borough 
of Southwark, in which the Magis- 
tracy of London had jurisdiction to the 
extent he had mentioned, and held courts, 
inquests, and granted licences, was, on 
that account, part of the city of London, 
and within its limits. The jurisdiction of 
the Magistrates of Appleby, did not ex- 
tend beyond the stones ; even the power of 
arrest was denied to them beyond this 
boundary, and another important fact in 
the case was, that the Corporation was 
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limits indicated by the stones, and that 
there was no burgage tenement beyond 
these limits. The Mayor at first admitted 
that these were the limits of the bo- 
rough, and, perhaps, in such a case, first 
thoughts were best. On these grounds he 
felt satisfied that the Commissioners had 
drawn the limits with correctness and 
propriety. 

Sir James Scarlett had known Appleby 
long, and was not aware how his hon. and 
learned friend had obtained the fact he 
had just mentioned with respect to the 
power of arrest, for he believed that there 
was no instance on record of the power 
of arrest being exercised Jater than the 
year 1795, and then only within the four 
boundary stones. He was at a loss to 
imagine on what grounds the stones affixed 
to mark the stations at which tolls were 
payable should be deemed and taken to 
be the boundaries of the particular bo- 
rough in which they might be so erected. 
He had never heard of any such principle 
in law. He believed that tolls were col- 
lected in Covent-garden market on goods 
sold within the market, and on the 
principle which had been contended for, 
it might as well be said, that the places 
where such tolls were payable marked the 
limits of the Bedford estate. [The hon. 
and learned Gentleman being here inter- 
rupted by a noise in the House, | 

Mr. Croker rose and said, that, with 
every respect for those Gentlemen below 
the Bar, who were interrupting the pro- 
ceedings of the House, he should feel it to 
be his duty, if they did not bow to what 
evidently appeared to be the wish of the 
House, to take some effectual step for the 
preservation of order. 

Sir James Scarlett was sorry to hear 
Gentlemen calling out “ Question, ques- 
tion,” in this manner. He wasof opinion, 
that if, instead of calling out ‘‘Question,” 
individuals would pay attention to the de- 
bate, they would acquire such information, 
as might enable them to decide on the 
subject under discussion with some ap- 
pearance of calmness and deliberation, as 
became persons fulfilling their high duties. 
He must confess he had heard with sur- 
prise a principle of law stated by hon. and 
learned Members, as to the question of 
tolls, which he felt strong objections to as 
a lawyer. As to the argument drawn 
from the boundarystones in these boroughs, 
he observed, that it was not at all analogous 
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case of London was different from that of 
Appleby, for the boundaries of London 
were well ascertained by those parts of the 
wall still standing. The liberties of 
London were different, for they were given 
by charter. In Appleby there was no 
charter by which the liberties were ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the borough. 
He considered that the perambulation of 
1741 included only the boundaries of the 
borough, and not the liberties. This was 
clear from the circumstance that a certain 
close not within the borough was included 
in that perambulation, and afterwards ex- 
cepted from it, on the ground of having 
been included by mistake. He had no 
doubt that this was the decision to which 
a Judge and Jury would come. In con- 
clusion, he stated, that he would unques- 
tionably vote against the Motion. 

Mr. Attwood was at a loss to conceive 
how Ministers could include Appleby in 
schedule A, while they excluded Midhurst 
from it. The noble Lord had stated, that 
for a long time the battle on the subject of 
disfranchisement lay between Petersfield 
and Appleby. 

Lord Althorp: The hon. Gentleman 
has mistaken what I said. 

Mr. Attwood observed, that he was very 
much mistaken if the noble Lord had not 
declared that the struggle with respect to 
franchisement or disfranchisement was 
between Petersfield and Appleby. If then, 
this were so, the fairest way would have 
been, not to have had a debate upon the 
subject, but to have put the names of the 
two boroughs in a glass on the Table, and 
to have drawn one of them. It was quite 
clear to him, that the boundary line with 
respect to Appleby and Midhurst, had 
been taken on a different principle. If 
the same principle had been acted on with 
respect to both, both would have been 
excluded. He denied that Appleby was 
an insignificant place, in contradiction to 
the assertion of the Attorney General. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
merely stated, that it ought to be disfran- 
chised because it was a nomination bo- 
rough, that would have been rational anc 
manly; but, that would have endangered 
Midhurst, and half a dozen other boroughs 
that were now saved. To disfranchise 
Appleby, instead of including the whole 
town within the limits of the borough, 
was doing an act of injustice. . He warned 
the Committee against acting on any such 
principle, which would endanger other 
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things. If they proceeded in the way that: 
was now proposed, they would be doing 
a palpable injury to the people of Appleby, 
who now held.the franchise, by thus de- 
priving them of a right which was deeply 
important, besides, setting an example 
that they could be swayed by different 
principles in their decisions. 

Mr. Hunt said, he recollected hearing 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) de- 
nouncing Midhurst as the most rotten of all 
boroughs, and the hon. member for Buck- 
inghamshire said, he was out of breath 
with joy at hearing that this and other 
boroughs were to be disfranchised. The 
hon. Member was praised for his Roman, 
his more. than Spartan, virtue. Now, 
however, this rotten borough was to remain, 
and so the hon. Member got his reward. 
He always understood that Appleby was 
as rotten as any borough in England ; but. 
he thought it a great injustice - to 
Appleby that it should be disfranchised, 
whilst other rotten boroughs retained their 
Representatives; but, the noble Lord and 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen opposite, 
had said, they were perfectly indifferent 
whether Appleby or Peterstield was en- 
franchised. What! he would ask, were 
they indifferent to justice? It might be 
of little importance which of these places 
should have Members, but it was most im- 
portant that the House should see justice 
done upon the principle laid down by the 
noble Lord. He knew from the temper of 
the House, that there would be a large 
majority for the disfranchisement, and he 
should also vote on that side; but then it 
was on the ground that Appleby was a 
nomination borough; and so was Midhurst, 
for the disfranchisement of which he should 
also vote ; and he then gave notice, if he 
was in time, that he should move that 
Midhurst be placed in schedule A. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that Appleby stand part of schedule A.— 
Ayes 256; Noes 143 ;—Majority 113. 

Appleby was placed in the Schedule. 


List of the Aves. 


Beaumont, ‘T. W. 
Benett, J. 

Berkeley, Capt. 
Blake, Sir F, 

Blamire, W. 

Blunt, Sir C. 
Bouverie, Hon. D. P. 
Bouverie, Hon. P. P, 
Briscoe, J. 1. 
Brougham, J, 


ENGLAND. 
Althorp, Viscount 
Anson, Hon. G. 
Astley, Sir John D, 
Atherley, A. 
Bainbridge, E, T. 
Baring, Sir T. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnet, C. J. 
Bayntun, 8. A, 
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‘Robinson, G. R. 


Brougham, W. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, J. W. 
Bulwer, E. E. L. 
Bunbury, Sir H. E. 
Burton, H. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Byng, Sir J. 

Byng, G. 

Byng, G. S. 
Calley, T. 

Calvert, C. 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, J. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, Lord 
Cavendish, Hon. Col. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clive, E. B. 
Cockerell, Sir C. 
Creevey, ‘T. 

Currie, J. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Davies, Col. T. H. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denman, Sir T. 


Dundas, Hon. Sir R. L. 


Dundas, Hon. J. C. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Easthope, J. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, W. 

Evans, Col. 

Evans, W. 

Evans, W. B. 
Ewart, W. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fellowes, H. A. W. 
Ferguson, Gen. Sir R. 
Foley, Hon. T. H. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Gisborne, T 
Godson, R. 


Graham, Rt. Hn. Sir J. 


Graham, Sir S. 


Grant, Right Hon. R. 


Greene, T. G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Handley, W. F. 
Harcourt, G. V. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heathcote, G. J 
Heneage, G. F. 
Heywood, B. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, J. 
Horne, Sir W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, W. 
Howick, Viscount 
Tiudson, T. 
Hughes, Alderman 
Hume, J 


Hunt, H. 


James, W. 


Jerningham, Hn. H. V. 


Johnstone, Sir J. 
Joliffe, Sir H. 
Joliffe, Colonel 
Jones, J. 

Kemp, T. R. 

King, E. B. 

Knight, H. G. 
Knight, R. 
Labouchere, H. 
Langston, J. LH. 
Langton, Colonel G. 
Lawley, F. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Leigh, T. C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lester, B. L. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Lumley, J. S. 
Lushington, Dr. 5. 
Maberly, Col. W. L. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, 8. 
Marshall, W. 
Mayhew, W. 
Milbank, M. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Mills, J. 

Milton, Viscount 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morrison, J. 
Mostyn, BE. M. L. 
Newark, Viscount 
Noel, Sir G. 

North, F. 

Norton, C. F. 
Nowell, A. 

Nugent, Lord 

Ord, W. 

Owen, Sir J. 

Paget, Sir C. 

Paget, T. 

Palmer, Geueral C. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Pelham, Hon. C. A. 


Pendarves, EK. W. W. 


Penleaze, J.S. 
Penrhyn, E. 
Pepys, C. C. 
Petit, L. H. 
Petre, Hon. E. 
Philips, G. R. 
Phillips, C. M. 
Ponsonby, Hon. J. 
Poyntz, W.S. 
Price, Sir R. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Rickford, W. 
Rider, T. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robinson, Sir G. 





Rooper, J. B. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lieut.-Col. 
Russell, C 

Russell, W. 


Sanford, E. A. 


Schonswar, G. 


Scott, Sir E. D. 


Sebright, Sir J. 
Skipwith, Sir G, 
Smith, Hon. R. 
Smith, G. R. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, J. A. 


‘Smith, M. T. 


Smith, R. V. 


Stanley, Rt. Hn. E.G. 


Stanley, J. 
Stephenson, H. F. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strickland, G. 
Strutt, E. 

Stuart, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, Lord P. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thicknesse, R. 


Throckmorton, R. G. 


Thomson, P. B. 
Tomes, J. 

Torrens, Colonel R. 
Townley, R, G. 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Tracy, C. H. 
‘Troubridge, Sir E. 
Tynte, C. K. K. 
Tyrrell, C. 
Venables, Alderman 
Vernon, Hon. G. J. 
Vernon, G. II. 
Villiers, T. I. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Waithman, Alderman 
Walrond, Bb. 
Warburton, H. 
Warre, J. A. 
Wason, I. 

Watson, Hon. R. 
Webb, Colonel E. 
Western, C. C. 
Weyland, Major R. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Williams, J. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
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Willoughby, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, J. 

Wood, Alderman 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 

ScorLanp. 
Adam, Admiral C. 
Campbell, W. F. 
Dixon, J. 

Gillon, W. D. 
Grant, Rt. Hon. C. 
Jeffrey, Rt. Hon. F. 
Johnston, J. 
Mackenzie, S. 
M’Leod, R. 

Ross, H. 

Trail, G. 

InELAND. 
Acheson, Viscount 
Bellew, Sir P., 
Blackney, W. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Boyle, Hon. J. 
Browne, J. 
Browne, D. 
Burke, Sir J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Carew, R.S. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Clifford, Sir A. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Doyle, Sir J. M. 
Grattan, H, 
Grattan, J. 

Host, Sir W. J. 
Howard, R. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Killeen, Lord 
Lambert, H. 
Leader, N. P. 
Macnamara, W. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Connor, Don 
O’Farrell, R. M, 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Power, lt. 

Rice, Hon. T. S. 
Ruthven, E. 8. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Walker, C. A. 
White, Colonel H. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLER. 
Duncannon, Viscount 


The next question was, that the borough 
of Lostwithiel be a part of the schedule. 

Mr. Croker thought it due to the Com- 
mittee to say, that, as it had already de- 
cided by so large a majority in the case of 
Appleby, on the principle applied to the 
remaining boroughs, he should not divide 


on the question of Lostwithiel. 


He must, 
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at the same time say, however, that when 
the Boundary Bill came to be considered, 
he should avail himself of the opportunity 
to re-open the question connected with 
them. 

Mr. Cust said, that the borough of 
Lostwithiel stood in precisely the same 
condition as Midhurst, which was now in 
schedule B. Lostwithiel had a greater po- 
pulation than either Midhurst or Malmes- 
bury : heshould certainly, therefore, move, 
when they came to consider that schedule, 
that Midhurst be transferred to schedule A. 

Mr. Croker said, that, if no one else 
would do so, he would certainly move here- 
alter that Midhurst should be placed in 
schedule A. He should like to know from 
the noble Lord what was the authority for 
the boundary assigned to Lostwithiel ? 

Lord John Russell referred to the au- 
thority, which was that of the returning 
officer, aud said, that the Boundary Com- 
missioners had been, after the former Biil 
was thrown out, deterred from extending 
inquiries to those boroughs, in consequence 
of the threats that were held out by hon. 
Gentlemen, that their authority, in refer- 
ence to them, would not be attended to. 

Mr. Croker said, that the authority as 
to the boundary of Appleby had been just 
rejected by the House, while the very same 
authority was that which was now adhered 
to in the instance of Lostwithiel, namely, 
the authority of the returning officer. He 
was at some loss to understand how it was, 
that the House was called on to accept the 
boundary given to Lostwithiel, when it had 
rejected that which had been assigned to 
Appleby, although they were founded on 
precisely similar grounds. The first state- 
ment with regard to Lostwithiel was, that 
its limits had been assigned on the author- 
ity of the returning officer: that was what 
they wanted with Appleby. It was next 
said, the authority was given on the au- 
thority ofa perambulation : so was that of 
Appleby. Thirdly, it was said, with regard 
to the latter place, that it was a burgage 
tenure borough, and that the boundary 
had nothing to do with the returning of 
Members to Parliament; but, in the state- 
ment of the case of Lostwithiel, it was ob- 
served, that ‘‘the exercise of the elective 
franchise is not connected with residence, 
or property within the borough.” There- 
fore, it did so happen that this very bo- 
rough united within itself the three tests 
which had been just rejected at Appleby. 

Lord John Russell said, that there was 
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this great point of difference in the two 
cases, which, in fact, involved the whole 
question at issue. In the instance of Ap- 
pleby, there were two limits stated—one by 
the returning officer, and another by the 
Commissioners. Now, they took the lat- 
ter, and rejected the former. But in the 
case of Lostwithiel there was only one 
stated, and that one was not disputed. 

Mr. Croker said, he denied the noble 
Lord’s facts: there was no second bound- 
ary stated; there were only four sup- 
posed boundary stones assigned for the 
corners of the smaller inclosure, but there 
was no authority for saying the limits of 
the borough were to be drawn by straight 
lines from one of these to the other. 

Lord John Russell said, the return made 
by the Mayor of Appleby to the question 
of how many houses there were in the bo- 
rough, and the amount of Assessed Taxes, 
was to confine those particularly within the 
smaller limits, precisely the same as the 
Commission included generally in the 
words, “this is the number of houses, and 
the amountof the Assessed Taxes within the 
borough and the boundary stones.” Thus, 
these limits were the same; but the Mayor 
afterwards made a second return, in which 
he claimed a larger boundary, whereas, 
there was no such discrepancy in the case 
of Lostwithiel. ; 

Mr. Jones said, the noble Lord had re- 
marked that the authority of the Boundary 
Commissioners was to be disputed, because 
they had not their power from that House; 
but, he was sure, had the noble Lord and 
his colleegues desired it, they might have 
been armed with that power. 

Mr. Croker said, that he certainly would 
take the sense of the House hereafter, as 
to whether other boroughs, which imme- 
diately followed in the list, were not better 
entitled to stand in schedule A than those 
upon which the House was just deciding. 

The question agreed to, and Lostwithiel 
was placed in schedule A; as was also the 
question, that the borough of Brackley, in 
Northamptonshire, stand partof scheduleA. 

On the question that Amersham be 
added to the schedule, 

Mr. Pigott said, as they were now ar- 
rived at the last borough of the fifty-six in 
schedule A, he begged to suggest, whether 
it would not be preferable to consider the 
question of the merits of Midhurst, before 
they agreed to disfranchise Amersham. 

Lord John Russell said, that the Com- 
mittee had fifty-six already in thelist; but 
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if any hon. Member chose to move that 
other boroughs be added thereto, it was 
competent to him to do so. 

Mr. Croker would take the liberty to 
amend the suggestion of the noble Lord, 
and move, that the borough of Midhurst 
take the place of Amersham in schedule A. 

The Chairman said, the original ques- 
tion was, that Amersham, Buckingham- 
shire, stand part of schedule A; to which 
an amendment had been moved, to substi- 
tute the words ‘‘ Midhurst, Sussex :” the 
question now, therefore, was, that the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the clause. 

Mr. Drake said, the boundary, with re- 
gard to Amersham, had not been properly 
taken : there was a portion of the town 
certainly within the limits of the borough, 
but there was still a large portion unjustly 
excluded. Among the rest, was the dis- 
trict in which the rector’s house was situ- 
ated; and yet, when he held a Court for 
the purpose of making appointments con- 
nected with the borough, it was held in 
that very house. 

Lord John Russell said, on looking to 
the Map, the house in question was at a 
considerable distance from the town; he 
must, therefore, contend for the validity of 
the return of the Commissioner. 

Mr. Jones suggested, that both Amersham 
and Midhurst should be placed in schedule 
A, and the franchise of Midhurst conferred 
on one of the numerous large towns still 
unprovided with a Representative. 

Mr. Pigott said, the House had already 
decided that schedule A was to contain 
fifty-six places, and the only question was, 
the names of the boroughs that were to be 
inserted therein. 

Mr. Croker observed, that Midhurst had 
been brought within the line of schedule 
B, by adding to its limits a large agricul- 
tural district; while Amersham, on the 
contrary, had been pared down to the 
smallest possible limits, under a pretence 
of boundaries which were not so well de- 
tined as the larger boundary of Appleby, 
by the perambulation. 

Lord John Russell said, that, in the case 
of Amersham, they had followed the prin- 
ciple they had always laid down for their 
guidance. When they found the bound- 
aries of a borough well defined, they ad- 
hered to them; and it did not appear there 
was any question with respect to those of 
Amersham. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the Ministers 
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bandied their boundaries about to suit their 
own convenience, and to obtain supporters, 
without regard to principle. In one place, 
they added districts and parishes; in ano- 
ther, they excluded them in the most ar- 
bitrary manner. 

Alderman Waithman said, that his vote 
would be regulated by one fact: Amer- 
sham was notorious as a rotten or no- 
mination borough, and there had not been 
an election in it within the memory of man. 

Mr. Croker said, he was indebted to the 
worthy Alderman for a most admirable 
speech on his side of the question, for there 
was not one word he uttered that did not 
apply with equal force to the borough of 
Midhurst. 

The Committee divided—Ayes 264 ; 
Noes 173—Majority 131. 


List of Ayres, to be added to the List at 
pp- 618, 619, 620. 


[After the first division, twelve Members, 
who had voted in the Majority, went away, 
and the following twenty, who were not in the 
first, voted in the second division] : 

Baillie, J. E. Rumbold, E. 

Belfast, Earl of Russell, Sir R. G. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Stanhope, Capt. R. H. 
Duncombe, T. Shaw, Sir M.S. 
Guise, Sir W. Thomson, Rt. Hu.C.P. 
Ingilby, Sir W. Thompson, Alderman 
Lambert, J. Uxbridge, Lord 
Lennox, Lord W. Wellesley, Hon.W. T. 
Loch, J. Westenra, Hon. H. 
Robarts, A. W. White, 8. 


The question was then put, that the 
borough of Amersham stand part of sche- 
dule A. 

Mr. Croker said, there were clearly errors 
in Lieutenant Drummond’s calculations, 
but it was of no use re-arguing a question 
that had been decided ; all, therefore, that 
he should at present say was, that in his 
opinion Amersham and Westbury ought 
to change places. 

Mr. Pollock said, that in consequence 
of what had occurred last night, he had 
again examined Lieutenant Drummond’s 
mode of calculation with the most serious 
attention, and he was convinced there was 
some mistake in it. He would endeavour 
to prove this by the examples of Peters- 
field and Westbury in one case, and East 
Grinstead and Wendover in another. In 
the case of Petersfield and Westbury, the 
superiority of the one over the other, was 
in taxes—of the other in houses. Peters- 
field paid 5400. taxes, and had 278 houses. 
Westbury had 536 houses, and paid 278/, 
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taxes. But Petersfield was lower in the 
scale than Westbury, and consequently 
the superiority of taxes did not produce a 
corresponding effect upon the result. 
When he mentioned this last night, he was 
told that it was quite right—that it was 
intended to give a greater weight to houses. 
Now let the Committee mark the other 
case, for it was just the reverse. East 
Grinstead had 198/. taxes, and Wendover 
198 houses; but East Grinstead was 131] 
houses, and the taxes of Wendover were 
124/.; and, therefore, East Grinstead in 
respeet to taxes, was as 198/. to 124/. and 
Wendover, in respect to taxes, was as 198/. 
to131/. But East Grinstead, which came 
nearer in houses than taxes, was put higher 
in the list, (that is, lower in the scale). One 
led to the conclusion that the superiority was 
as to taxes—the other as to houses. This 
was the natural result of the arithmetical 
mean which Lieutenant Drummond had 
adopted, and which he (Mr. Pollock), 
upon every principle of mathematics, con- 
tended could never be made the medium 
by which a just conclusion could be 
formed. It had been said in the course 
of the last evening’s discussion, that the 
authority of two illustrious names had 
been given to sanction the correctness of 
the plan adopted by Lieutenant Drum- 
mond. He (Mr. Pollock) was willing to 
pay great respect to the authority of 
those names; but he knew that the dis- 
tinguished individuals to whom they 
belonged would not thank him for yielding 
to their authority, if he threw out of con- 
sideration the reason upon which that 
authority was given. He was, therefore, 
anxious to be informed of the reasons 
which they had advanced for the answers 
which they had given to the questions of 
Lieutenant Drummond. 

Lord John Russell stated, that the 
question submitted to the Gentleman al- 
luded to, was, whether Lieutenant Drum- 
mond had given a correct answer to Lord 
Melbourne’s letter. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that the in- 
structions of Lord Melbourne to Lieute- 
nant Drummond were, that houses and 
taxes should be taken together. The 
common interpretation of the term ‘“ to- 
gether” was, that the sum should be 
taken, not that the two terms should be 
multiplied together. The course taken by 
Lieutenant Drummond was the best, and 
was conformable to Lord Melbourne’s 
instructions, 
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Mr. Davies Gilberé said, that it ap- 
peared from the instructions of Lord Mel- 
bourne, that each of the two columns were 
to be equipollent, reducing the fractions 
to a common denominator, and adding 
them together. That was what Lieutenant 
Drummond had attempted; and whatever 
differences might occur, they would have 
a very slight effect upon the result. 

Mr. Croker remarked, that only made 
the sums total correct, but did not affect 
the parts they wanted to touch. The great 
fault in Lieutenant Drummond’s system 
was, the application of the rule to the 
arbitrary number of 100, by which it was 
rendered impossible to ascertain the value 
of some of the small boroughs; as might 
have been done, if a smaller number, or 
the whole number of boroughs had been 
taken. It was ridiculous to determine the re- 
lation between East Grinstead and West- 
bury, by the ratio of Pontefract to Malton. 

Mr. Stephenson said, he must defend 
the accuracy of the principle of calculation 
adopted by Lieutenant Drummond. The 
objections of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would apply to the higher mathe- 
matics, but the effect of any trifling errors 
in the present list would not alter the 
relative positions of the boroughs, or take 
any away from one schedule to be added 
to the other. 

The question, that Amersham stand 
part of schedule A, agreed to. 

The next motion was, that Petersfield 
stand part of schedule B. 

Mr. Croker asked where the poll was 
to be taken in Petersfield, and what was 
the authority for the boundaties ? 

Lord John Russell replied to the second 
question, the boundary stones. ‘To the 
other he could not immediately give an 
answer. 

Mr. Sheil stated, that to save time, he 
would, instead of going on with the Mo- 
tion respecting the five first boroughs in 
schedule B, of which he had given notice, 
move that Petersfield stand part of sche- 
dule A, and that 56 in that schedule 
should be changed to 57. It would save 
time, because if he were defeated on Pe- 
tersfield, he would have no chance of suc- 
ceeding with the other four. 

Lord John Russell observed, the hon. 
Member could not change the number 56. 

Mr. Sheil then proceeded with his Mo- 
tion, aud stated, that its object was, that 
the House should have at its disposal a 
greater number of boroughs for a more 
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favourable distribution. What this was 
he was not bound to show; he had only 
to contend that Petersfield ought to be 
placed in schedule A. Amersham stood 
56; now what was the difference between 
it and Petersfield? Nothing to entitle 
the latter to a representative. Petersfield, 
which was 57th in the list, had 278 houses 
and Amersham had 360. Amersham had 
101 102. houses, and Petersfield 89. If 
they compared Petersfield with Amersham 
as to population, wealth, rental number of 
102. houses, they would find that in all 
these particulars Amersham had far higher 
claims to return a Member than Peters- 
field, though the latter was placed in sche- 
dule B, while the former had just been 
knocked down in lot A. Petersfield con- 
tained but 89 10/. houses, Amersham 101. 
Petersfield contained but 1,443 inhabitants, 
while Amersham had 2,015. And the 
rental of Amersham—that is, the value of 
the houses in that place—was to the rental 
value of Petersfield as 7,000. to 2,5001. 
On what ground, therefore, taking the 
three tests of qualification in which the 
present schedules were framed—namely, 
wealth, population, and prosperity—could 


it be justified to retain Petersfield in sche- 
dule B, while Amersham was consigned 


to schedule A? He did not wish to 
rescue Amersham from its fate, but he 
thought that Petersfield ought to suffer 
the same. Why was the number of bo- 
roughs in schedule A confined to fifty-six ? 
Was there anything cabalistic in that par- 
ticular number? nothing more than that 
it was the number which the last Reform 
Bill contained. But, if that was a reason 
for confining schedule A to that’ precise 
number in the present Bill, how was it 
that the principle of schedule B had been 
departed from, and the number of boroughs 
in that reduced from forty-one to thirty ? 
The House, however, ought not to stay to 
consider either of these questions; they 
ought to consider whether the character- 
istics of a nomination borough were not 
marked and stamped upon the places 
which came under review, and, if they 
were, the House ought to vote in support 
of the Motion he was about to propose. 
He might add also, this curious and im- 
portant fact—that the population of Pe- 
tersfield, so far from having increased 
since 1821, had, in truth, decreased since 
that period, as would be observed upon a 
comparison of the returns of 1821 and 
1831. Under all these circumstances, he 
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thought that there could be no doubt that 
the borough of Peterstield ought to be 
included in schedule A. If he succeeded 
in this Motion, he should move to add 
four others to the same list, but if he did 
not, he should not trouble the Committee 
with a discussion upon them. He con- 
cluded by moving that the borough of 
Petersfield be added to schedule A. 

Lord Althorp was free to admit that, so 
far as the abstract principle of Reform was 
concerned, his hon. and learned friend’s 
arcument was irrefragable. As an honest 
Reformer, he could not seriously argue the 
question whether a place comparatively so 
insignificant as Petersfield should retain 
the right of returning a Member to that 
House. But the question then before the 
Committee, considered in all its relations, 
was not one of mere principle—it also 
involved considerations of policy and ex- 
pediency. It was admitted that, let the 
number of schedule A boroughs be what 
it might, it must be in some degree arbi- 
trary—that they must draw a line some- 
where, the boroughs bordering on which 
must appear on the one hand to be unduly 
favoured, and on the other to be visited 
with undue harshness. The number 56 
was adopted in the present Bill, because 
on the one hand it was desirable that a 
less extent of disfranchisement than the 
former Bill proposed, and which the public 
sanctioned, should not be effected in the 
new measure; and, on the other hand, it 
was a matter of prudence that the success 
of the Bill should not be hazarded in the 
House of Lords, by sending up to it a 
higher number of disfranchised boroughs 
than was contained in that which they had 
already rejected. The only way, therefore, 
in which he could deal with the question 
was, with respect to the policyof introducing 
it considered with respect to the measure of 
Reform itself. He thought, in that view of 
the question, that it would be most impo- 
litic to increase the number of disfran- 
chised boroughs at the present moment 
[hear! hear !|. He understood the cheer 
of the hon. Member, but he should state 
now, as he had stated before, that it would 
be more prudent not to create unneces- 
sary opposition to the great measure of 
Reform, by carrying the principle of dis- 
franchisement further than the list had now 
carried it. As a mere question, therefore, 
of prudence, he would oppose his hon. and 
learned friend’s Motion. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that the 
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speech of the noble Lord opposite short 
as it was, was pregnant with important 
matter, with matter that excited conflict- 
ing feelings—some of alarm, others of 
consolation. Of alarm, because the noble 
Lord now admitted, that this measure of 
Reform was not a permanent and final 
measure. That it would not be permancnt 
he (Sir Robert Peel) had often declared, 
and he had now the authority of the noble 
Lord for repeating the assertion. 
did the noble Lord say? That the addi- 
tion of Petersfield to schedule A was not 
prudential at the present moment. The 
noble Lord did not wish to save Peters- 
field; but thought it would not be prudent 
at present to extinguish its franchise. 
What was this but to admit, that the pre- 
sent concession of that franchise was 
founded on no principle—and was merely 
a sacrifice to a temporary expediency. 
What became then of the final and per- 
manent character of the Reform Bill? 
This was a reflection of anxiety and alarm; 
but it was attended with a reflection of a 
consolatory nature. He rejoiced to hear 
from the noble Lord, that no violent inter- 
ference with the conduct of the House of 
Peers would be attempted. Such was the 
necessary inference from the noble Lord’s 
observation as to the policy of not adding 
Petersfield to schedule A. If the votes 
of the House of Peers in opposition to the 
Bill were to be overborne by a great addi- 
tion to the Peerage, it was a matter of 
indifference, whether Petersfield was or 
was not included in schedule A. As to 
the very clear and convincing speech of 
the hon. and learned Member opposite 
(Mr. Sheil), he begged to say, that with 
every word of it he most fully concurred. 
The hon. and learned Member had de- 
monstrated the absurdities which existed 
in the Bill, and, so far as that went, he 
(Sir Robert Peel) fully concurred with the 
hon. and Jearned Member. He regretted, 
however, that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had not favoured the House with his 
speech before the fifty-six boroughs had 
been disfranchised. As to the Motion 
itself, he rejoiced to find, from the dictum 
of the noble Lord, that Petersfield was 
safe, and he should support the noble 
Lord in keeping it so. 

Mr. Stanley congratulated the right 
hon. Baronet on these noisy cheers and, 
he congratulated the hon. and learned 
Gentleman on the support which the right 


hon, Baronet had afforded him—support 
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' that must have made the hon. and learned 
/ Gentleman somewhat suspicious of the 
| prudence and propriety of his Motion, 
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which had thus been made the means of 
of embarrassing the passing of the measure 
of Reform. This was the second time 
that the right hon. Baronet, with whose 
ability to seize a single point, and turn it 
to advantage, they were all acquainted, 
had put himself between the two sides of 
the House to prevent the working of the 
spirit of conciliation. This was the second 
time that the right hon. Baronet had 
taunted them with the concessions they 
had made. The right hon. Baronet had 
misinterpreted the speech of his noble 
friend, who had not said that the measure 
would not be permanent, or that for the 
purposes of the present moment it was 
prudential not to include Petersfield in 
schedule A, but who had said that, with 
a view to avoid creating unnecessary op- 
position to the passing of this measure, 
he should not wish the introduction of 
Petersfield into that schedule, though, 
considered by itself, and without reference 
to the measure, he was not prepared to 
say that Petersfield was entitled to send 
Members to Parliament. On the former 
occasion, the Government had adopted a 
certain rule, by the operation of which 
fifty-six boroughs were to be disfranchised 
—they had met with opposition to their 
Bill in the other House—they had been 
taunted here and there with having adopt- 
ed the rule of population. ‘They had now 
adopted that of assessed taxes—they were 
equally taunted for having done so; but, 
there was this remarkable circumstance, 
that the results gained upon employing 
two different rules were, with a very small 
variation, the same. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had assumed that the Bill would not 
be permanent; it would be so—and the 
Government had lent their aid to make it 
so, by adopting one grand principle, and 
asking the House to confirm that, and in 
consideration of that principle to pass over 
minor details. No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman and his party were prepared to 
compliment the hon. and learned Member, 
whose proposition so much tended to assist 
them in embarrassing the passing of this 
measure. He should not follow the right 
hon. Baronet in introducing the question 
of the creation of Peers—he should only 
say that it was not the wish of Ministers to 
raise more opposition to the measure than 
was absolutely necessary. 
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Mr. Croker was astonished at the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, who seemed 
to accuse them of ingratitude for not re- 
ceiving as a boon that which both he and 
the noble Lord admitted to be conceded to 
expediency. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite had stated most power- 
fully the absurdity of the Bill by the com- 
parison he had instituted between Amer- 
sham and Petersfield. Though he regretted 
that his speech had not been made before, 
the House had decided the question as to 
the disfranchisement of fifty-six boroughs. 
The hon. Gentleman had very properly 
used the phrase “ cabalistic number 56,” 
though he must remind him that that 
phrase had been first used on his side of 
the House, and against that measure for 
which the hon. Gentleman had voted. 
The noble Lord need not tell them that 
this Bill was not a permanent measure, 
that it was but the expedient of a moment, 
he need not prophesy that it would be but 
temporary. All were convinced of it, but, 
he (Mr. Croker) would tell them, that its 
life and existence would last little beyond 
this moment, but that its character with 
the country would last for ever. 

Lord Milton said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was fond of indulging in figures 
of speech; and he had only done so in 
this instance when he put into the mouth 
of the noble Lord the declaration that this 
measure was one of present expediency. 
The noble Lord had never uttered such an 
assertion. It was the inference which the 
right hon. Gentleman pleased to draw 
from the noble Lord’s statement, but it 
was not the statement itself. The right 
hon. Baronet, too, had found fault with 
the numbers: he ought to show what 
number of boroughs should be disfran- 
chised, for even he did not pretend that 
some Reform was not necessary. 

Mr. Sheil would not press his Motion 
to a division. He certainly should not 
have brought it forward, had he supposed 
that it would have given rise to the present 
discussion. His great object, however, 
in bringing it forward was to cut off a 
certain number of the small English 
burghs for the purpose of giving an addi- 
tional number of Members to Ireland. 
He would not reply to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet, but merely 
express his regret that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had not thought proper to enlighten 
the country on the question of Reform, 
and tell them what boroughs he would 
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consent to disfranchise. As the eyes of 
the public were fixed on him, he thought 
some such explanation would be better 
than merely cavalling at details. The hon. 
and learned Member then said, that seeing 
the feeling of the House, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. Croker: With reference to what 
has fallen from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, I wish merely to say, that when- 
ever I rise to state my opinion upon any 
question, the House may be assured that 
I will not change that opinion right round 
before I sit down. 

The original Motion for inserting Pe- 
tersfield in schedule B, agreed to. 

The Chairman reported progress. 
Committee to sit again next day. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 22, 1832. 


MinutTEs.] Bills brought in. By Mr. O'CONNELL, to ex- 
tend the Jurisdiction of Civil Courts in Ireland, from the 
late Irish Currency to the present Currency of the Realm: 
—By Mr. Francis BartinG, to reduce the Allowance on 
Spirits made from Malt only in Scotland and Ireland. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir Ropert P&E , of 
Memorial to the Treasury of the 8th of June, 18351; from 
the Directors of the Grand Junction Works, and of Corre- 
spondence between the Directors and the Treasury 
thereon:—On the Motion of Mr. SprinG Rice, of the 
Number of Commissioned Officers of the Navy who had 
Died, and those who had been Promoted, between the 
ist January, and 3ist December, 1851, and the Annual 
diminution of the Half-pay List; of any Answers re- 
ceived to a Letter dated 26th January, 1851; from the 
Chief Secretary of Ireland to the several Courts of Justice, 
as to the suggestions of the Commissioners of Judicial 
Inquiry: —On the Motion of Mr. JerHson, of all Sums 
received and paid in the Registration of Deeds-office, 
Dublin, on each of the years from 1828 to 1852, and of 
all Steam Post Office Packets employed between Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the years 1830 and 1851, with all 
the particulars concerning their Navigation, Expenditure, 
and Number of Voyages:—On the Motion of Mr. Gis- 
BORNE, Of all Accounts that had been received relating 
tu the quantities of the Precious Metals produced in the 
various Countries of America in pursuance of directions 
given by the Foreign Office to the Consular Agents 
employed in those Countries:—On the Motion of Mr. 
Hume, for an Account of all the Royal Parks and Gardens 
with their Establishments and Expenses maintained at 
each, and for an Account of all Monies received and paid 
by the Commissioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt ; an Account of Friendly Societies and Savings Banks, 
from the 6th of January, 1817, until the latest date the 
Accounts can be made up to, and an Account of the 
Balances in hand, and the Securities in which they are 
invested. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. O’CONNELL, from the Trades’ 
Political Union, Dublin, against Flogging in the Army ; 
from the Joiners of Dublin, praying for a Repeal of the 
Legislative Union; from Ashton-under-line, in favour of 
the Bill for Regulating Factories; and from the Catholic 
Merchants and Artizans, Masters, Wardens, and Freemen 
of the Guilds of Trade, Galway, for a Provision in thé 
Irish Reform Bill for the peculiar Franchise of that place: 
By an Hon. MemBer, from the Owners and Occupiers of 
Mills at Huddersfield, against the Factories Regulation 
Bill. 
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presented a Petition from the Trades’ Po- 
litical Union of Dublin, praying for the 
Extension of the Principles of the 6 Geo. 
4th, cap. 50, for Regulating Juries in Ire- 
land. The petitioners claimed this as a 
fair measure of justice to create reciprocity 
of rights between the twokingdoms. They 
particularly complained of the power which 
was given to Magistrates in Ireland at 
Quarter Sessions to strike the Lists of 
Special Juries, they considered themselves 
neglected when seven years had passed 
over since the Bill was enacted for England, 
without its provisions having been extended 
to Ireland. He trusted the House would 
bear in mind that the power of striking 
Juries was given to Magistrates when they 
themselves might be parties to the suit, that 
is, that they had the power to select their 
own Jury, this was rather too bad even for 
Ireland. 

Mr. Crampton felt surprised at the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Member, for 
* he had understood that he approved of the 
Irish Jury Bill generally, and only wished 
that in extreme cases an appeal should be 
given to a higher tribunal. As to the 
complaint of the hon. and learned Member, 
that the power of selecting Juries was 
given to the Magistrates, that was only 
following the plan of the Bill he eulogized 
as being in operation in this country. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the hon. and learned 
Member could not have read either the 
Irish or English Jury Bill, when he made 
that assertion. The law with respect to 
England was according to the 41st section 
of the Act, that the names of a certain 
number of persons of the rank of Esquire, 
or who, being merchants, were qualified to 
act as Special Juries, were formed into a 
List as a matter of course, and this was 
reduced at the alternate pleasure of the 
two parties to suit the plaintiff and defend- 
ant, and out of the reduced number the 
Jury was chosen by Ballot. Now what 
was the proposed Irish law but this? The 
Lists being furnished by the proper Officer, 
the Magistrate affixed the letter X to such 
names as he thought fit to nominate, and 
consequently political partizans, or de- 
pendants of the Magistrate, might be 
placed on the panel: this plan was an 
outrage on common sense, and never could 
be tolerated. 
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on account of the difficulty of finding 
persons of the qualification of Squires and 
merchants in some patts of Ireland ; there- 
fore power was given to Magistratesto select 
persons of a lower station in life. 

Mr. Ruthven objected to the Bill on the 
same ground as the kon. and learned mem- 
ber for Kerry ; he disapproved of the power 
given to Magistrates to select Special 
Juries, because he knew that in many in- 
stances, they were strong political parti- 
zans, and they might use the authority 
vested in them for selecting the Juror most 
invidiously. At the same time he was 
aware that the present law required amend- 
ment, for he had heard of Sheriffs who 
boasted that they could select a Jury to 
suit the cause to be tried. 

Mr. James Grattan said, it was notorious 
that, by the existing law Juries were fre- 
quently packed, and he feared the pro- 
posed alteration would not remedy that 
defect. 

Mr. O'Connell in moving that the pe- 
tition be printed, would only call the at- 
tention of the House to the following words 
of the Bill, ‘“* when the List of Persons shall 
have been so made out, the presiding Ma- 
gistrate shall affix the letter X.” He 
thought that gave the power of nomina- 
tion to the Magistrate, and he believed 
there was no such provision in the Eng- 
lish Bill. 

Sir Edward Sugden merely wished to 
say, that he took the same view of the 
case as the hon. and learned member for 
Kerry. 

Mr. Leader said, there had been such 
instances of packed Juries in Kilkenny 
as had created very strong feelings of 
hostility against the present law, and he 
did not anticipate much improvement in 
its workings by the proposed alteration. 
In England the Overseers of the poor re- 
turned a List of persons to the Magistrates 
supposed by them to possess the necessary 
qualification, the Justices had undoubtedly 
the power to examine the Overseer as to 
the correctness of his List This office 
was, therefore, only Ministerial, and there 
was all the difference in the world between 
inquiring into a qualification and branding 
a Juror by an arbitrary mark. The Com- 
mon-law of the two countries was the same, 
and the Statute-law ought to be similar, 
and the practice of striking Special Juries, 
from which England had received so much 
benefit, ought to be fully extended to Ire- 
land, 
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The Attorney General said, he did not 
see the objection to giving the power to 
Magistrates so strongly as other hon. 
Members; if they improperly corrected the 
List of Jurors, they would be amenable 
to the Court of King’s Bench, He was 
ready to allow, that it would be ditficult to 
prove a case against them ; but he thought 
the chance of a Magistrate striking a name 
off a List or leaving one upon it on account 
of some particular cause in which he was 
interested, was very remote, and it must 
be further recollected that the List would 
not be made up for some particular occa- 
sion, but for the county generally, and for 
the whole year. 

Mr. Lefroy said, the Magistrates of Ire- 
Jand had been much maligned during the 
discussion, if the power of selecting Jurors 
could not be intrusted to them, it was in 
vain to seek for a purer source. With re- 
gard to the particular question raised by 
this petition, he was well convinced, and 
he knew the same opinion was entertained 
by some of the highest law authorities in 
Ireland, that the proposed alteration could 
not be an improvement in the impartial 
administration of justice. 

Petition to be printed. 


Foreign 


Foreign Arrairs.] Viscount Pal- 
merston, seeing the hon. Baronet opposite 
in his place, wished toask him a question 
respecting a Motion of which the hon. 
Baronet had given notice. That Motion 
had been postponed to a certain day; he 
wished to know whether the hon. Baronet 
meant to bring it on upon that day, or 
whether he intended further to postpone it 4 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that when he 
first postponed his Motion, he stated, that 
he should again postpone it before the day 
mentioned as the period of his first post- 
ponement, the ratification by the three 
Powers of the Treaty of Belgium not having 
arrived. Having thus answered the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, he should wish to 
put a question to the noble Lord; the ob- 
ject of which was, to inquire when the ra- 
tification of that treaty was expected to 
arrive? He should like to put another 
question to the noble Lord. There were 
reports that an expedition was in the course 
of fitting out at one of the ports of France ; 
the expedition it was said, was destined 
for the shores of Italy, and the particular 
places designated were Civita Vecchia, and 
Ancona. He wished to know if these re- 
ports were true, for it did seem to him, 
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that if they were, the amount of French 
interference in the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean was becoming too extensive ? 

Viscount Palmerston observed, that he 
certainly could not say, that he had any 
reason to expect that the ratification by 
the three Powers of the Treaty of Belgium 
was likely to arrive before the 28th of this 
month. Indeed he thought there would 
hardly be time for it to arrive before that 
period. With respect to the second ques- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, he could only 
state, that the Government had received 
information that preparations for sending 
asmall detachment of troops were in pro- 
gress at a port of France, and that these 
troops were to be sent to the coast of Italy, 
but he did not know to what. particular 
part of Italy they were to be sent. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan wished particularly 
to know, whether the noble Lord under- 
stood that Civita Vecchia or Ancona was 
the place intended to receive these troops? 

Viscount Palmerston could not take on 
himself to answer as to what were the in- 
tentions of other governments. 

Sir R. Vyvyan, after the little satisfac- 
tion he had obtained from the noble Lord, 
could not say anything positively about 
postponing his notice. 

Lord Palmerston had given all the 
answer he could-—namely, that he had no 
information, and that he could not an- 
swer for the intentions of other govern- 
ments, 

Mr. Ruthven was anxious to know from 
the noble Lord, whether any information 
had reached Government respecting the 
choice of a sovereign for Greece. 

Lord Palmerston said, that negotiations 
were going on, and he hoped they would 
terminate to the satisfaction of the country 
on the subject alluded to by the hon, 
Member. 

An Hon. Member begged to inquire 
whether it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to lay on the Table of the House any 
information respecting the affair in which 
Mr. Boyd had lost his life by order of the 
Spanish government ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, certainly 
there was no intention on the part of Minis- 
ters, to place any papers on that subject 
before the House ; but if any hon. Mem- 
ber should think proper to move for the 
production of any information which Go- 
vernment might possess, it was competen 
for him to do so. 
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Master oF THE Rotts ([RELAND).] 
Mr. Knight moved the Order of the Day for 
the House to resolve itself into Committee 
on the Master of the Rolls (Ireland) Bill. 

On the question, that the Speaker leave 
the Chair— 

Mr. Stanley apologized to the House for 
offering himself to its attention, on a 
question which involved points of law, 
upon which he was not competent to speak. 
He should not have addressed the House 
had not his hon. and learned friend (Mr, 
Crampton) been debarred from taking any 
part in thisdebate. He had therefore been 
requested by his noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor for Ireland, to state the case in his 
behalf, inasmuch as the Bill now before 
the House interfered, in a very unjust and 
unprecedented manner, with rights he was 
undoubtedly entitled to exercise. He 
begged leave, however, to say, that if he 
had not been convinced, that right and jus- 
tice were on the side of his noble friend 
no consideration of personal regard 
would have induced him to take any part 
in the discussion of a question, on the me- 
rits of which he must, at best, be but ill- 
informed. He would call the attention of 
the House to the manner in which this Bill 
had been brought forward, and to the 
Representations contained in its preamble, 
and he hoped that he should be able to 
induce hon. Members to come to the 
opinion that this Bill ought not to proceed 
any further. The first statement made in 
it was, that there was a conflicting claim 
of right between the Lord Chancellor and 
the Master of the Rolls, in Ireland, with 
regard to the nomination of a certain offi- 
cer, This mode of stating the question 
placed these two parties on grounds of 
perfect equality, as if there were no dif- 
ference in their positions, as if the mat- 
ter were altogether doubtful and unsettled, 
and that, therefore, the imterference of 
Parliament had become necessary. This 
was so far from being the case, that there 
had been solemn legal decisions upon it ; 
and, according to the analogy of the 
practice in other cases, the right un- 
doubtedly rested with the Lord Chancellor. 
In no single instance, as the Master of the 
Roll’s Court was formed at. present had he 
everexercised that patronage which he now 
claimed. Neither had the Lord Chan- 
cellor ever ceased to exercise that patron- 
age. Inthe year 1800, upon the occasion 
of the Union between England and Ire- 


land, a Bill was introduced to give to the 
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Court of the Master of the Rolls a judicial 
character, which it had not previously 
possessed in Ireland, placing it on a simi- 
lar footing with the Court of the Master of 
the Rolls in England—so as to constitute 
that officer, in the words of the Act, ‘‘ an 
assistant of the Lord Chancellor.” The 
only circumstance on which the claim now 
asserted, on behalf of the Master of the 
Rolls, could be founded was, that in the 
year 1800, a compensation was granted to 
the Chancellor’s then Secretary, in con- 
sideration of the appointment of the new 
Court, which would materially diminish 
the receipts of his office. Mr. Dwyer, at 
that time held the office of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Secretary ; and his support of the 
Union was considered essential. His was 
an office of considerable influence, and it 
was an object to turn that influence into 
the same channel with other influence. 
That Gentleman then received compensa- 
tion for the appointment of a Secretary to 
the Master of the Rolls. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, no Gentleman was ap- 
pointed to the office. Mr. Dwyer continu- 
ing to perform its duties, and receiving 
the compensation for having lost it at the 
same time. In 1806, Mr. Curran suc- 
ceeding to be Master of the Rolls he ap- 
pointed another Gentleman, but, by an 
order made by the then Lord Chancellor, 
the appointment was, in fact and _prac- 
tice, reserved to the Lord Chancellor, 
The order then made precluded the Se- 
cretary of the Master of the Rolls, from 
having any duties to perform. The Lord 
Chancellor’s power of nomination con- 
tinued undisputed up to 1827. The present 
Master of the Rolls, who now claimed this 
appointment as a matter of right and pro- 
posed to establish it by reversing the de- 
cisions of two successive Lord Chancellors, 
—and the enactments of a statute passed 
in 1822—set up no elaim till 1826. He 
was aware that the Master of the Rolls 
hada feeling of delicacy with respect to Lord 
Manners, the then Lord Chancellor, and 
was unwilling to interferé with what that 
officer considered to be part of his vested 
rights. He did not dispute or impugn the 
existence of this feeling of delicacy, but a 
person in an official situation, thinking 
himself entitled to patronage exercised by 
another, could have taken no course so 
delicate and proper as that of calling the 
attention of Government and of Parlia- 
ment to the subject —with a view to have 
the general question settled for the future; 
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more particularly as the order under which 
Lord Manners exercised that patronage was 
not an order of his own, but of the Chan- 
cellor who preceded him; so that he had no 
personal feeling in the question. But the 
Master of the Rolls, who entered office in 
1814, had many opportunities of agitating 
this question before 1827? In 1815, for 
example, a bill was introduced to regulate 
the office of Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 
By that the appointment of the Six Clerks 
was vested in the Master of the Rolls ; 
and other regulations were made, with re- 
spect to his patronage, which gave him an 
excellent opportunity of raising this ques- 
tion. In 1816, a Commission was ap- 
pointed to examine into the offices of 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland ; and on 
the 16th of December 1816, the Commis- 
sioners made a Report. They examined, 
first, into the Master of the Rolls’ Court, 
and stated the salary provided for that of- 
ficer; and that there was no other emolu- 
ment, but the salary, from that situation. 
In order that no mistake might arise as to 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ emolument,” 
they went into his patronage, specifying 
every part of it distinctly ; but they did 
not mention the appointment of a Secre- 
tary. The Report, in speaking of the Lord 
Chancellor’s office, gave an account also of 
his Lordship’s patronage. In that account 
it distinctly appeared that the Chancellor’s 
Secretary was the person, whose privilege 
and emolument it was, to perform all those 
duties which the Master of the Rolls said 
that a Secretary to be appointed by him— 
but who never had been appointed by him 
—ought to perform. Did this Report 
take the Master of the Roils by surprise ? 
Certainly not ; for in bis letter to the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Robert Peel), 
he said, with reference to the draft of a 
letter he had to prepare, containing the 
suggestions of the Lord Chancellor and 

himself, on the salaries and fees attached 

to the different offices in the Court of 
Chancery, that he had devoted the long 
vacation of 1817 to an investigation of 
those salaries and fees. He then stated 

what were the fees and salaries of the of- 
fices, the appointment of which he claimed 

to be vested in himself as of right, and he 

made no mention of his Secretary. In 

consequence of the suggestions made by 

the Master of the Rolls and the Lord 

Chancellor, for the regulation of all the 

offices in their respective Courts, the Act 

of 4 George 4th was passed. That Act 
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fixed the salary of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Secretary, and it was fixed partly with re- 
ference to the duties the Master of the 
Rolls now wished to take from him. He 
was bound to suppose, then, that this 
subject did not escape the attention of the 
Master of the Rolls, and if it did not, there 
was no consideration of delicacy to prevent 
his stating his claim to the Commissioners 
of Judicial Inquiry. He had the highest 
respect for the present Master of the Rolls, 
and meant not to blame him; but he must 
state to the House one fact with regard to 
the Deputy Keeper of the Rolls. When 
the Master of the Rolls came into office, 
he appointed a gentleman to act as Deputy 
Keeper of the Rolls. There was, however, 
a gentleman before in possession of this 
post, who argued that it was a permanent 
office, and that the person who held it was 
not removableat the pleasure of every Mas- 
ter of the Rolls. But the Master of the Rolls 
contested that point, on the ground that as 
it was the only office to which he was 
entitled to nominate, it was essential that 
his patronage in respect of it should be 
undisputed. Having thus succeeded in 
ousting the furmer holder of the office, the 
Master of the Rolls, in the regulations of 
the Act of 1823, had it provided, that the 
gentleman who thus displaced his prede- 
cessor, should not himself be liable to 
removal. Without blaming the Master of 
the Rolls, it was clear this was not the act 
of a man who was paying no attention to 
what he conceived to be his rights as to 
privileges and patronage attached to his 
office. Ina part of the bill, it was stated, 
that doubts had arisen whether an Act 
passed in the 4 George 4th might not be so 
construed as to prejudice or affect the right 
claimed by the Master of the Rolls. The 
Master of the Rolls came into office in 
1814; opportunities arose for his claim- 
ing the right in 1815, in 1816, and subse- 
quently; and yet now an Act was to be 
passed, to remove doubts as to the con- 
struction of an Act of 1823, affecting a 
claim not made till 1827? Before the 
House sanctioned such a bill, introduced 
in so extraordinary a manner, it should be 
satisfied that a prima facie case of right had 
been made out, for they would have to 
pass it in the faceof two solemn decisions of 
different Lord Chancellors, and in the face 
of an Act of Parliament, subsequently 
amended by another Act, and in both of 
which the Master of the Rolls was con- 





cerned, He maintained that it would be 
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unjust to the gentleman who filled the of- 
fice of Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, 
whose salary was fixed ou the supposition 
that he held a certain office, if the Master 
of the Rolls were to appoint another per- 
son to perform a portion of the duties of his 
office, and receive the fees. It was con- 
tended that, according to the analogy of 
the practice in England, the Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland ought to appoint his own 
Secretary ; but he entreated hon. Members 
not to be misled by the analogy of names, 
for there was no other analogy between the 
Courts in England and in Ireland. Ac- 
cording to the practice of the Court of 
Chancery in England, petitions, in the first 
instance, went to the Secretaries of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Master of the 
Rolls respectively; but, in Ireland, the 
practice of the Court was different. In 
Ireland, there was no such previous peti- 
tion as existed in England, andthe duty 
performed by the Secretary of the Master of 
the Rolls in Jreland was nothing more 
than that which was performed by the 
Deputy Registrar in the Court of Chan- 
cery in England ; and he was an officer, 
not appointed by the Master of the Rolls, 
but by the Crown. So far as the case 
rested upon analogy, therefore, it fell to 
the ground, and the claim was no more 
warranted by prestmed similarity than it 
was by law and practice. He did not say, 
that the practice should not be altered, if 
it were an improper one; but no arguments 
could be adduced either of a prescriptive 
right or a right founded on the analogy of 
the practice in England, in favour of the 
Master of the Rolls ,which ought to induce 
the House to reverse two solemn adjudica- 
tions of the Court of Chancery, and the 
provisions of two Acts of Parliament. 
[Mr. O’Connell: Two orders of Court 
were made]. An order of Court was 
made by Mr. Ponsonby in 1806, which 
was confirmed by Sir Anthony Hart, after 
a lengthened argument and laborious con- 
sideration in 1827; and Acts were passed, 


in the interval, confirming the rights of the | 


present Lord Chancellor’s Secretary. These 
were solemn decisions of the Court. What- 
ever ground, then, there might be for re- 


{Fes. 22} 





gulating the office in future, there were | 


none to warrant so extraordinary an ex 

post facto proceeding as that of depriving 

a man, by a legislative enactment, of a 

long enjoyed right for the purpose of trans- 

ferring itto another. He moved, that the 

Bill be committed that day six months. 
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Mr. James L. Knight thought, that ifit 
was the intention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to do that which was right and 
just, he would not have opposed a Bill, 
the only purpose of which was to enable 
the Master of the Rolls to try the question 
in dispute between him and the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, in a Court of Law 
—a course which he was at present pre- 
cluded from adopting in consequence of 
the Lord Chancellor having exercised 
that power which was vested in him, and 
excluded his adversary from availing him- 
self of that mode of settling the dispute. 
In his opinion, there were sufficient grounds 
to justify the House in passing the present 
Bill. The Master of the Rolls claimed 
the right of appointing his own Secretary ; 
but the Chancellor, at present exercised the 
power of theappointment, and the Master of 
the Rolls had no remedy. _ The right of the 
Chancellorto appoint the Secretary was not 
suchan old rightas the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to imagine. The office itself had 
not existed a century. The fact was, that, 
up to the year 1733, there did not appear 
in the business of the Court a reason for 
the appointment of such an officer; but at 
that time his office was found to be neces- 
sary, and he was then, for the first time, 
appointed. At the time of the Union 
with Ireland, an Act of Parliament was 
passed reviving the judicial functions of the 
Master of the Rollsin Ireland, which had for 


some time previous been in abeyance. In 


i June, 1801, after the passing of that Act, 


the then Master of the Rolls exercised the 
right of appointing his Secretary; and 
though the Secretary to the Chancellor 
claimed and received compensation on the 
ground that that appointment interfered 
with his emoluments, yet a distinct re- 
cognition was made by Parliament by the 
very allowance of that compensation, of 
the Master of the Rolls’s right to appoint 
his Secretary. In 1806, Mr. Curran was 
appointed Master of the Rolls, but the 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Ponsonby) pre- 
vented him from appointing a Secretary, 
by making an order that no petition 
should be received in his Court unless 
signed by his (the Lord Chancellor’s) 
Secretary. Mr. Curran gave way, anid 
chose rather to forego his right than enter 
into litigation with the Lord Chancellor, 
who was his personal and political friend. 


In 1814, the present Master of the Rolls 


received his and though 


appointment ; 


he did not claim his right while the then 
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Lord Chancellor remained in office, from 
the same motives of friendship which had 
induced Mr. Curran to forego his rights; 
yet, in 1826, when Lord Manners retired, 
the Master of the Rolls immediately 
claimed the right to appoint his Secre- 
tary; and the question was decided by 
Sir Anthony Hart, in the same manner as 
it had previously been decided by the Lord 
Chancellor in 1806. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite said, that “this question 
had been twice solemnly adjudicated upon ; 
but he begged to inform the right hon. 
Gentleman, that so far from the matter 
having undergone any solemn investiga- 
tion, the two orders in Chancery to which 
he had alluded were issued without a 
hearing of the case having previously 
taken place. The dispute still existed, 
and he saw no means of settling it in any 
ordinary manner. The Lord Chancellor 
refused to submit to any other decision 
than his own order, which did not seem to 
be an impartial method of settling the 
business. The present Bill, therefore, 
was brought in to enable the Master of 
the Rolls to try the question before some 
other Judge than his own adversary; and 
he thought that the House could not, with- 
out forfeiting all character for common 
justice, refuse to entertain it. 

Mr. Crampton contended, that no case 
had been made out to justify the House in 
agreeing to the Bill now under discussion. 
By the 41st George 3rd, which was passed 
on occasion of the Union of lreland, the 
whole foundation on which the Rolls 
Court in Ireland was to rest was regulated ; 
and by no part of that Statute was any 
authority given to the Master of the 
Rolls to appoint an official Secretary. Nor 
did it appear, that Parliament had, by an 
oversight, omitted to take into considera- 
tion what assistance the Master of the 
Rolls might want; because by that very 
Act, which he had just mentioned, the 
appointment of the Deputy Keeper of the | 
Rolls was expressly given to that Judge, | 
A most extraordinary reason had been | 
given, by the hoa. and learned Gentleman 
opposite, why the Master of the Rolls had 


allowed his claim to lie dormant until the | 


retirement of Lord Manners—viz. the 
close political and private intimacy which 
had subsisted between that learned Judge 
and the noble Lord. Now, in his opinion, 


this explanation did not at all improve the | 


ease of the Master of the Rolls; forin 
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such matiers, which concerned the public, | 
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individuals ought not to allow their own pri- 
vate feelings to interfere with the discharge 
of their duty. If the Master of the Rolls 
considered he had a right to the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary, he ought, out of 
regard to the office, to have taken mea- 
sures, without delay, to establish it; but 
he not only took no steps himself to assert 
his right, but even when called upon by the 
Commissioners of Inquiry in 1816, he made 
a Report, in which he stated that there was 
| but one Secretary to the Court of Chan- 
| cery, and that it was the duty of that Secre- 
tary to attend the Lord Chancellor at all 
times, and the Master of the Rolls when 
he sat upon petitions, and to endorse his 
fiat on those petitions; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this admission of the Master of the 
Rolls, a Bill was now brought in to enable 
him to appoint a Secretary to perform that 
duty which he acknowledged belonged to 
the Secretary of the Lord Chancellor. On 
these grounds he would contend, that there 
was no valid foundation for legislative 
interference in support of the claim of the 
Master of the Rolls—a claim put forward 
upon the strength of mere assertion, and 
which should least of all be conceded to 
the Master of the Rolls, as it had been 
advanced, in contradiction to the history 
given by himself, in 1816, of the constitu- 
tion of his Court. There was also another 
point which demanded the consideration 
of the House, namely, the Secretary’s 
salary. There were only two modes of 
paying a new salary to such an officer— 
one was to grant him new fees, and thus 
increase the expenses of litigation to all 
his Majesty’s subjects; the other was to 
pay him out of the fees at present enjoyed 
by the Lord Chancellor’s Secretary. To 
the former of those nodes of payment it 
| did not appear to him that any party in 
| that House was favourable ; and to the 
| latter he was sure, that a majority of the 
| Honse could never be brought to consent, 
for it was impossible to conceive any pro- 
position more unjust upon the face of it 
than one which would go to deprive that 
| officer of the fees which he should receive 
| upon fats granted upon petitions. 
|; Mr.’ Connell said that the Government 
\of Ireland sought to place the [rish Lord 
| Chancellor in a very unenviable position. 
| He was placed in the situation of a man 
| who, having the power to arrest the course 
of justice, used that power, and did arrest 
justice in’ his own case. 
They took care not to allow the right to be 
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tried, and made him decide a case in 
which he was himself a party. The plain 
state of the case was this: when a man 
was heard upon a motion in the Irish 
Court of Chancery, the fee was 8s.; when 
‘upon petition, 2/. 10s.; there would be 
then a clear saving of 2/. 2s. to every suitor 
in the one mode of proceeding as compared 
with the other; but what did the Lord 
Chancellor do by his order? He gave an 
undue preference to the one mode over 
the other, and when the 2/. 10s. was to be 
paid, he decided that it should drop into 
the purse of his own appointee. They 
might talk of Reform after that; but the 
people of Great Britain would judge for 
themselves. He did not despair, however, 
that justice would be eventually done in 
that case, for the force of opinion respect- 
ing judicial conduct, could not be resisted. 
He would present the question to the Go- 
vernment in this form: Did they think it 
decent or becoming to assist the Lord 
Chancellor in preventing the trial of a 
question of right, in which he was himself 
concerned, and had a direct interest ? 
What would be thought of such a pro- 
ceeding in Ireland? What would be the 
opinion of the Irish public, if they con- 
ceived that any Judge, much less that 
Judge who was styled the Keeper of the 
Royal conscience, interposed a bar be- 
tween the trial of a question, for the pur- 
pose of putting money in the pocket of a 
Secretary, a brother-in-law, or any one 
else? What would they think, if the 
Chancellor were pronounced capable of 
countenancing such a line of conduct ? 
But he (Mr. O’Connell) was convinced 
that it would be the grossest calumny 
against Lord Plunkett to assert, that he 
was at the bottom of this business. It was 
altogether a monstrous proceeding, and 
whatever might be the influence on one 
side of the House, it was quite impossible 
that it should rest as it then stood. The 
House of Commons, he admitted, was an 
improper tribunal for the decision of the 
claim, nor did the Master of the Rolls 
wish it decided there; but he did desire 
that his adversary should not, through its 
instrumentality, render it impossible for 
him to obtain a decision, Would that 
House stop the course of justice, and arrest 
the progress to a decision? This was no 
party question. The Master of the Rolls 
was no party man, but an indefatigable, 
pains-taking Judge, and he (Mr. O’Con- 
nell), in expressing his sentiments, dis- 
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claimed all political feelings. The order 
was originally made by Lord Chancellor 
Ponsonby, who, though a very able man, 
was not much of a lawyer. In proof of 
the impartiality with which he mentioned 
his Lordship, he would state a fact credit- 
able to his liberality—that when he, on 
coming to office, dismissed the Secretary 
of the Master of the Rolls, and claimed 
the right of appointing his own, he allow- 
ed the dismissed Secretary 500/. a-year 
out of his own pocket. Without wishing 
to attach any undue importance to his own 
judgment, he (Mr. O’Connell) would, asa 
Member of Parliament, and a lawyer, de- 
clare his conscientious and deliberate opi- 
nion that with the Master of the Rolls lay 
the right of appointing his Secretary. A 
majority of that House might sanction a 
different conclusion ; but a majority of the 
British nation would not be found to follow 
in a path so unworthy of the English cha- 
racter. He must say, that it was doing 
great discredit to the Lord Chancellor of 
lreland to mix his name up with a matter 
of this kind. It had been alleged by the 
opponents of the Bill, that it would go to 
alter existing Acts of Parliament; but if 
they would give them an opportunity of 
going into Committee on that Bill, he 
should soon show them that it affected no 
existing Acts of Parliament. He would 
beg to present the question to them in 
another pomt of view. Suppose a bill 
were filed in Chancery for the purpose of 
recovering possession of an acre of land— 
suppose the man in possession raised a 
temporary bar of a legal, a strictly legal 
kind, for the purpose of defeating the 
equitable claim of the plaintiff—what 
would the Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 
such a case say? Would he not at once 
declare, that the first and chief duty of his 
office was to remove all temporary bars 
that were raised in the way of immediate 
and substantial justice ? He would appeal, 
then, from the Secretary for Ireland to the 
Lord Chancellor for Ireland—from the 
Advocate in that House to the Judge on 
the Bench—-the latter of which personages, 
as especially became him in the exercise of 
his high functions, would, he was sure, in- 
dignantly sweep away all the impediments 
that might interfere with the clear and 
straight-forward course of justice. He must 
remind the House of the doctrine of that old 
constitutional lawyer, Lord Coke, that for 
a man to be in any shape or degree as 
Judge in any cause in which he had an 
Y2 
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interest, was the most mischievous and 
dangerous. that could be imagined, and 
that even if an Act of Parliament gave him 
such a privilege, it was void from its very 
absurdity. 

The Attorney General took a very dif- 
ferent view of this case from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had preceded him. 
The object of the present Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland was, to prevent the legal rights 
of his office from being infringed upon. 
That he had no private pecuniary inter- 
ests to promote, was evident from the fact 
that this order had not been issued by 
Lord Chancellor Plunkett, but by Lord 
Chancellor Ponsonby, whom the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry had justly 
eulogized as one of the best and most 
disinterested of men. When it was said, 
that this wasacase in which a Lord Chan- 
cellor was endeavouring to decide upon 
his own case, and to promote a pecuniary 
interest of his own, he (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) must be permitted to remind the 
House that this was a case of pecuniary 
interest on both sides, and, moreover, that 
on the part of the Master of the Rolls, it 
was a pecuniary interest which he had first 
mooted in 1826, after allowing it to lie 
dormant from 1814. When, too, it was 
said, that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
was ‘deciding this right in his own favour, 
by not allowing this Bill to be discussed, 
he was compelled to remind the House 
that the present Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland had also decided the right in his 
own favour, by insisting on his right to 
appoint the Secretary to his Court. His 
hon. and learned friend, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, had never said, that the 
office of the Master of the Rolls was a new 
office; all that he had said was, that it was 
first made an efficient office in the admi- 
nistration of justice in the year 1801. Sir 
M. Smith was then appointed to the office 
which he held, till the appointment of Mr. 
Curran. There was no evidence as to who 
had made out the decrees of that Court 
previous to that time, or as to what com- 
pensation had been received for making 
them out. The office of Secretary to the 
Master of the Rolls, supposing such office 
to have ever been previously in existence, 
was only revived in the present century, 
and out of that revival all the present dif- 
ficulty had arisen. The Master of the 
Rolls must, therefore, have frequently sur- 
rendered his right to this appointment ; 
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Attorney General) could not conceive. In 
the year 1806, Mr. Curran, who was then 
Master of the ‘Rolls, was told that he had 
not the right of appointing to this office. 

He would not press the question as it stood 
between Mr. Curran and Lord Chancellor 
Ponsonby, on account of the private 
friendship which for some time existed 
between them. Mr. Curran, however, did 
not claim his right whilst Mr. Ponsonby 
was Lord Chancellor. But when Mr. 
Ponsonby retired from office, there was no 
reason why the same feelings which had 
actuated him towards Mr. Ponsunby, 
should actuate him towards Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s successor, Lord Chancellor Man- 
ners. On the contrary, as every man in 
eminent station had others dependent 
upon him, whose interests he was bound 
to advance, Mr. Curran must have had 
many persons around him interested in 
calling upon him to exercise his right of 
appointing a Secretary, supposing that he 
had been of opinion that such right was 
vested in his office. Mr. Curran remained 
Master of the Rolls from the year 1807 to 
the year 1814, and during all that time he 
had never put forward any such claim as 
was now put forward by Sir William Mac- 
mahon. If there was any right to this 
claim in the year 1832, the same right 
must have existed in the year 1807, and 
Mr. Curran must have had the same right 
to try it then as Sir William Macmahon 
had to try it now. But Mr. Curran never 
had tried it, and therefore he inferred that 
Mr. Curran must have been aware that 
there were good reasons why he should 
not come forward and attempt to exercise 
this alleged right. In the year 1814, Sir 
William Macmahon was appointed Master 
of the Rolls, Lord Manners being then 
Chancellor; and it was now said, that the 
reason why Sir William Macmahon had 
not then claimed to exercise his right was, 
because his friend, Lord Manners, was the 
individual who held the Seals. But how 
long, he would ask, was this plea of friend- 
ship to hold? He had himself no doubt 
that Sir William Macmahon would at that 
time have appointed a Secretary to his 
Court, had he not been fully impressed 
with the idea that he had no right to make 
any such appointment. Indeed, that 
right hon. Judge was bound in duty to his 
successors to have tried that right, sup- 
pesing him to have been convinced of its 
| existence. What took place in the year 


and why he had now revived it, he (the | 1815 afforded a strong proof to the same 
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effect. In that year an Act was passed to 
regulate the offices and fees of his Court. 
Now, was it possible to suppose that, under 
such circumstances, no communication 
would have been made between the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland and the Master of 
the Rolls, unless both had supposed that 
the present state of things was the legal 
state of things? It had been stated by the 
present Master of the Rolls, that in the 
year 1816, the Lord Chancellor and him- 
self had entered into a joint examination 
not only of the constitution of their re- 
spective Courts, but also of the duties 
which their officers had to perform, and of 
the fees which their officers received for 
the performance of them. Was it possible 
to suppose that, after looking over these 
offices, the Master of the Rolls could have 
said to the Lord Chancellor, “‘ Here is an 
important appointment in my Court which 
you now fill up, but which I claim the 
right of filling up, and for want of which 
I am compelled to draw up my decrees 
myself ;” or, that, if he had said so, the 
Lord Chancellor would have replied, 
“‘ Never mind it, we are very good friends, 
we will say nothing on the point at pre- 
sent?” He, therefore, was obliged to 
conclude, that at that time the Master of 
the Rolls had decided against the validity 
of his present claim. Again, in 1824, the 
5th of George 4th passed. That Act re- 
cites, that the Ministerial offices of the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland require re- 
gulating, and that that, in some instances, 
might be effected by an order of the Court, 
though in others the interference of Par- 
liament was requisite. If at this time the 
Master of the Rolls had made good his 
claim, one line in this Act would have 
settled the whole; and yet the Act was 
passed without any notice of the question 
being taken by the Master of the Rolls, 
But that very Act did still more ; for it re- 
gulated the fees to be received by limiting 
the Secretary of the Lord Chancellor to 
certain fees; so that, if it were now de- 
cided that the Master of the Rolls had the 
right of appointing this Secretary, the fees 
that this new officer might demand would 
be unlimited, as no provision was made for 
them in the Act; but on the Act passing, 
there had not been even so much as a re- 
servation of the right. In 1827, it was 
true, that a reservation had been made; 
but then a different state of things was in 
existence. The Lord Chancellor Hart 
heard this claim, at the request of the 
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Master of the Rolls; and the Solicitor 
General of Ireland appeared as counsel for 
Sir William Macmahon. The arguments 
on the question lasted five days; and the 
Lord Chancellor was of opinion that the 
Master of the Rolls was not possessed of 
the right which he claimed. He (the At- 
torney General) did not at all mean to say 
that it was desirable for a Judge to decide 
in his own cause; but, nevertheless, he 
could feel that cases might arise (and this 
was one of them) where such a duty ne- 
cessarily devolved on the Judge; and it 
was his firm belief, that if there had been 
anything like doubt in the case, Lord 
Chancellor Hart would have given it 
against himself, rather than in his own 
favour. But shortly after this, Lord Plun- 
kett succeeded to the office; and then, for 
the first time, they heard of such a Bill as 
this in the House of Commons—a Bill for 
which he was not aware that there was 
anything like a precedent. It, however, 
seemed to be supposed by some hon. Gen- 
tlemen, that if a Judge required a Secre- 
tary to make out his orders, the power of 
appointing that Secretary was necessarily 
vested in that Judge. But such was not 
the case; for in the Courts of England 
many officers were employed who were ap- 
pointed by the Crown, or other parties, 
not being the Judges of those Courts. But 
if the position thus set up by hon. Gentle- 
men was correct, it necessarily followed 
that the interference of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the appointment was illegal ; and 
by the law of England, wherever there was 
anything illegal, there was a legal remedy 
for it; and he, therefore, thought, that it 
was a little extraordinary to be called on 
to pass an Act for such a purpose, that 
should have reference to one individual 
case. But if,on the other hand, the Lord 
Chancellor had a right to appoint this 
officer, then it would be a strange inter- 
ference on the part of that House to give 
the right to another person who had him- 
self over and over again decided that he 
had no such privilege. It would be little 
less than weakness for the Lord Chancellor 
to sacrifice the public duty that belonged 
to him of controlling the officers of the 
Court of Chancery, from a fear of personal 
imputation being thrown out against him. 
He was quite aware of the maxim which 
had been quoted of Lord Coke—that even 
an Act of Parliament would be void that 
required a man to judge his own cause ; 
and he acquiesced in the soundness of that 
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maxim. But that was not a proposition 
parallel with the present instance. In this 
case the matter was altogether incidental 
to the particular office, and referred not to 
the person, but to the Court over which 
that person presided. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had referred to the case of 
a disputed possession of an acre of land ; 
but he (the Attorney General) would say, 
that if the possession of that acre could be 
shown, by long holding, to be in one man, 
the Court of Chancery would not interfere 
to destroy that possession. That was as 
clear a case as any case arising out of the 
Statute of Limitations. This seemed to 
him to be a personal Bill altogether; and 
he, therefore, could not admit the justice 
of it ; it was equal, in other words, to say- 
ing—here is a petition, and we will, there- 
fore, frame a Bill by which the petitioner 
shall obtain all that he is asking. If Par- 
liament chose to say, that no Judge of a 
Court ought to have the power of appoint- 
ing any officer at all, there was something 
in that which he could understand ; but 
the present Bill proceeded on no such 
grounds. In the first place, he contended 
that the decision complained of was not 
the decision of Lord Plunkett, but of pre- 
vious Lord Chancellors ; and, in the second 
place, he contended that this appointment 
had long been acquiesced in by the pre- 
sent Master of the Rolls, as well as Mr. 
Curran; and he thought that on these 
grounds, Sir William Macmahon had not 
entitled himself to a peculiar interposition 
in his favour. He had not made out a case 
sufficiently clear to convince hon. Gentle- 
men that the decision of former Lord 
Chancellors ought to be set aside; and, 
under such circumstances as these, to in- 
terfere in a particular case, and to make a 
particular law, would be establishing a 
precedent exceedingly dangerous and ob- 
Jectionable. 

Sir Robert Peel: There may be some 
advantage in breaking the tenor of this 
debate which has hitherto proceeded from 
one professional Gentleman to another in 
uninterrupted succession; and I, there- 
fore, take the liberty of offering myself to 
the House for a few minutes, more espe- 
cially, as I think the question lies in an 


exceedingly small compass, and that a long | 


series of legal arguments only tends to em- 
barrass it. I, therefore, being an unlearned 
and an untechnical person, shall beg leave 
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posed to enter into the abstruseness and 
technical nicety of the legal part of the 
question. In the first place, I beg to say, 
that I differ from the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry; for, till I shall hear 
the fact announced from the Chair, I will 
never believe that a majority of this House 
will consent to stifle the Bill thus early, 
without even allowing its clauses to be ex- 
amined in a Committee. I know, that 
there is in this House a general disposition 
among Members to act with their party, 
and it is right that it should be so; for no 
party could exist unless its members were 
willing to sacrifice their individual opinions 
on minor details, for the purpose of com- 
bining together the more efficiently. But, 
Sir, | have had some experience of the 
House of Commons; and, on a question 
of mere individual justice, 1 have rarely 
witnessed the interference of political or 
party feeling; and I, therefore, feel satis- 
fied, that, in the present case, Members 
will be guided in their votes by a sense of 
justice alone. The whole of the argument 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite seems to me to have been built on 
the hypothesis that the Master of the Rolls 
has been guilty of negligence in not 
having claimed this right before, and that, 
therefore, we ought to punish him by re- 
fusing him his right now. But I, as a 
Member of Parliament, have nothing to 
do with the negligence of Sir William 
Macmahon, even if it be proved. If he 
has been negligent, let him be punished, 
if you please ; but I contend that this is a 
matter of principle, and that we have no 
right to let the negligence of the indivi- 
dual holder of an office militate to the 
prejudice of the office. I cannot conceive 
a more dangerous principle to act upon 
than that laid down by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; for if once admitted, 
it would immediately open the door to all 
sorts of collusion, Our duty is to look to 
the constitution of the office: and the 
public objects for which it was established. 
It has been asked whether the House of 
Commons will undertake to decide between 
adverse claims; for the Attorney Ge- 
neral says, that we are called upon by this 
Bill to adjudicate this question. No such 
thing. All that we shall do by this Bill 
will be to give the adjudication of the 
question to an impartial tribunal. The 


‘hon. and learned Gentleman has endea- 


to address myself to that portion of the. 


House which, I dare say, is but little dis- 


voured to illustrate his argument by say- 
ing, that if a man was in possession of an 
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acre of land for twenty years, the Court of 
Chancery would not interfere to deprive 
him of that possession. Very true. But 
here is one of the claimants to the acre 
that decides in favour of his own claim, 
and will permit no appeal from his own 
decison; and all that we want to do by 
this Bill is, to remove so monstrous an 
injustice. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has told us, that there is no legal 
right in this country without a remedy. 
But we say, in answer—here is a legal 
right without its remedy ; for an action for 
fees will not lie; and, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, a bar has been placed to the trial of 
the question bya fair tribunal. Sir William 
Macmahon has taken the highest legal 
opinions, and they all concur in saying, 
that no trial can be had as the law stands 
at present. After this, I ask, will the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman consent to stifle a 
Bill which proposes a remedy for a wrong, 
and thus exemplifies and carries into effect 
the very doctrine that he himself has pro- 
pounded. And now let me request all 
those who are ready to forget political 
feeling on this occasion, to consider what 
is the object of the present Bill? The 
whole of that object is, that this question 
may be tried before an impartial tribunal. 
Is that just, or is it not? Is there a suffi- 
ciently strong primd facie case set forth 
to make this demand a just one? If I do 
not prove to the satisfaction of every one. 
that there is such a primd facie case 
made out, I can only say, that I shall 
be more disappointed in the result of this 
argument than ever I was in my life. 
When this question was originally brought 
before the House by my hon, and much 
lamented friend, the late Mr. North, long 
before Government took any part in it— 
long before any heat or warmth on either 


side was displayed—several hon. Geutle- | 


men took part in the discussion, and every 
one agreed that this House was bound to 
facilitate the decision of this question before 
a fair and unobjectionable tribunal. From 
the list of Gentlemen who spoke on that 
occasion, | will select a few names; and 
I will take on myself to say, that if it were 
intended to refer the matter to arbitration, 
not one of those names could be objected 
to as arbitrators. I find among the 
speakers on that occasjon, the names 
of the present Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, who said, ‘“‘ With respect to Lord 
Plunkett, he would not take on himself 
to say what would be his decision on the 
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case, should it come under his notice ; 
but, at all events, he might remark, that 
the Lord Chancellor had no power of his 
own to reverse the decision, till it was 
legally brought before him by one of the 
parties in the shape of a re-hearing, and 
that had not been done; so that, at present, 
of course the two previous judicial orders 
of Lord Ponsonby and Sir Anthony Hart, 
remained as they did.*” I find, also, the 
hon. member for Stafford (Mr, John 
Campbell), whose opinion was, that, from 
the character of the noble Lord who was 
now Lord Chancellor for Ireland, he would 
at once yield the point without carrying 
the case totrial. Mr, Cutlar Fergusson 
said, on that occasion, ‘ For his own part, 
he had formed a decided opinion upon 
the merits of the case, and he was bound 
to say, he had not a doubt that the Master 
of the Rolls, as the independent Judge of 
an independent Court, ought to appoint 
his own Secretary. The present state of 
things, by which he was deprived of that 
right, ought to endure no longer.” And 
Mr, Serjeant Wilde said, that “* he hoped 
that the-present Lord Chancellor would 
co-operate with the Master of the Rolls 
to have this question investigated. He 
was, however, strongly inclined to believe, 
that the right of appointment rested with 
the Master of the Rolls.” I believe it is 
not irregular to allude to those Gentle- 
men by name, as the debate has now be- 
come a matter of history. The opinion of 
all these four Gentlemen was unanimous 
that inquiry ought to take place, and that 
the decision of the question ought to be 
referred to a competent tribunal. But I 
do not ask the House to act fully up to 
the principle laid down by these hon, and. 
learned Gentlemen; I only ask, that, as 
there are great doubts as to the right, that 
it will permit the matter to go before a 
competent tribunal. The question now 
is, that this Bill should be examined in 
Committee—at all events, let it go there, 
—let alterations be made in it, if you 
please—let care be taken that there is not 
the slightest word inserted to favour or 
prejudice the claim of either party; but 
do not stifle a Bill that has only justice 
for its object. In the simplest matters 
care is taken by the law that a Magistrate 
shall not be judge in his own cause; and 
there is a peculiar necessity for this sa- 
lutary precaution in that country of which 
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Lord Plunkett is the Lord Chancellor. 
But if it is right that the Magistrates 
should be thus checked, let him who 
has the selection and the superintendence 
of those Magistrates, be enabled by this 
Bill to assume that high tone which he 
ought to assume. The duty of his great 
trust is to control the partial and interest- 
ed acts of those who have judicial author- 
ity, to remove the obstructions to equal 
justice, to prevent the commission of 
wrong by men being Judges in their own 
cause. To empower him to do this with 
authority and effect, let us remove this 
impediment to justice, and relieve the 
Lord Chancellor himself from the painful 
and invidious task of being a Judge with- 
out appeal in his own cause. 

Mr. Spence was opposed to the Bill, in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Kerry, who had advocated 
it, and who had stated that the fees, the 
right of which were contested, were use- 
less to the public, and ought to be abo- 
lished. He objected to the Biil on other 
grounds, and he would ask why one of 
the two Joint-Secretaries of the present 
Chancellor of Ireland did not attend the 
duties required from a Seceretary in the 
Court of the Master of the Rolls? In the 
question, he conceived there was a third 
party interested—he meant the suitors, 
and he was of opinion, that the House of 
Commons should never become the arena 
for the discussion of a question as to whe- 
ther one or the other of two Judges should 
be entitled to certain patronage, when it 
was adinitted that the particular patronage 
was as to fees which were not only useless 
to suitors, but which ought to be abolished. 

Sir Edward Sugden differed in what had 
fallen from his hon. and learned friend op- 
posite. The public would not be bene- 
fitted by the view he had taken, because 
the fees were both properly receiveable and 
payable. The question was, merely whe- 
ther the fees so received ought to be di- 
vided. Let his hon. and learned friend 
introduce a bill to reduce or abolish en- 
tirely these fees, if he thought proper, but 
that was not the question before the House. 
In his opinion there never was a claim so 
loudly calling for elaborate discussion, or 
more justly entitled to careful inquiry, 
than the present, and he would, say that to 
refuse this Bill would be to do a great injus- 
tice. It had been said, that the question 
had been discussed, and disposed of by Sir 
Anthony Hart; but that learned Judge 
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was a party to the question, and he 
would have acted, he thought, more wisely 
and more to his own credit, on the occasion, 
if he had called in some of the Judges to 
sit with him as assessors, in the hearing of 
the discussion upon the question, than in 
trying it alone. Hethought it but fair to 
try the right at once, which could be done 
if the measure now introduced, were 
passed. It would then be sufficient merely 
to state the question in dispute between 
the parties, not conferring any powers 
upon the Master of the Rolls, and the 
question would then come before the House 
of Lords, who alone were competent to try 
it. With respect to the observation which 
had been urged, that, if the Bill was allowed 
to pass, power would be given to the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls to appoint a Secretary 
whose fees would be unrestricted, he would 
merely say let the Government introduce 
a clause into the Bill to limit the fees pay- 
able to such an officer. 

Mr. Stanley begged to say one word in 
justice to Lord Plunkett. His noble 
friend had over and over again expressed 
his willingness to submit the question to 
any arbitration whatever, provided the 
Master of the Rolls would go to that arbi- 
tration, on a question whch should not in- 
volve the removal of the individual who at 
this moment held the office. His noble 
friend was quite willing to have the ques- 
tion decided as far as any future appoint- 
ment of his own, or his successor, or as 
far as any future appointment of Sir W. 
Macmahon or his successor should be con- 
cerned. This proposition the Master of 
the Rolls, however, had positively declined. 

Sir Edward Sugden had never heard 
this stated before, and he never was more 
surprised by any statement. The office 
of Secretary was held during pleasure, and 
indeed, the fact had appeared that Mr. 
Long who was Secretary to Lord Chancellor 
Hart, had been dismissed by Lord Plun- 
kett, but that, on the solicitation of the 
Chancery Bar of Ireland, and from other 
circumstances, it was found convenient to 
continue him in office, jointly, with a rela- 
tion of the noble Lord, and, out of 3,0002. 
the annual amount of salary, Mr. Long 
was to receive the sum of 500/. From 
this fact the country and the House would 
form an opinion. The question to be tried, 
was one of right, in which no man had a 
vested interest, and was it, therefore, right 
or proper for Lord Plunkett to insist upon 
a right which the persons holding the of- 
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fice did not insist upon themselves? It 
was too much for the noble Lord to say, 
“‘ give me all, and try the question as 
against my successors.” 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, he con- 
tinued to retain thesame opinion that he had 
formerly expressed, and it was with some 
pleasure that he had observed the right 
hon. Secretary rise, as he had hoped that 
he had done so for the purpose of an- 
nouncing, on the part of the noble Lord, 
that there was no objection to this Bill 
passing into a law. He, therefore, hardly 
need say, that he had been much dis- 
appointed when he heard the right hon. 
Gentleman announce that the noble Lord 
held out, on the part of the present Secre- 
tary retaining the office. It had been re- 
marked, that no precedent had been found 
of any petitions being addressed to the 
Master of the Rolls; he begged to say, the 
fact was otherwise, for there were no less 
than 875 petitions addressed to that 
Judge. He thought it was most extraor- 
dinary that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
should insist upon trying this question, or 
only leaving it to be settled hereafter by 
arbitration, when he had no interest in it. 
The question had been amply discussed. 
It was only whether an independent Judge 
should have the appointment of his own 
officer or not. The convenience of the 
Court, and of the suitors, required that 
the Master of the Rolls should have the 
appointment of his own Secretary. 

Mr. Stephenson said, the only object 
of the Bill was fees, and feesonly. It was 
to take from those that were entitled to 
fees under an Act of Parliament, and give 
those fees to others upon a.new authority. 
The several Judges in England did not 
appoint their own officers. The whole 
matter was only a dispute between two 
Judges in Ireland. The question was, 
however, already decided by Acts of Par- 
liament. The statute, the 4th of the late 
King, provided for all the fees that could 
be legally taken in the Court of Chancery, 
and declared those fees should be paid to 
the Chancellor’s Secretary, and prohibited, 
under penalties, their being paid to any- 
body else. That Act was not passed by 
the influence of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, nor was the Master of the Rolls 
ignorant of it. He defied the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite to produce any instance 
in which the Secretary to the Master of the 
Rolls had performed the duties of the Se- 
cretary to the Lord Chancellor. If the 
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Master of the Rolls were to appoint a 
Secretary, he could not take the fees, un- 
less the House put aside the Act of Par- 
liament he had alluded to. 

Mr. Shaw admitted that this was a ques- 
tion of fees; but he contended that that 
question had been raised by the Lord 
Chancellor. The Master of the Rolls was 
anxious that the issue in dispute should be 
fairly decided, as would be manifest from 
the following correspondence which had 
taken place between the parties since the 
discussion of the matter last Session. 


“ September 30th, 1831. 

“* Let the order of the Lord Chancellor Hart 
be made the subject of an appeal to the House 
of Lords, and all objections to the jurisdiction 
be waived ; and let the appeal be proceeded in 
as if the order had been pronounced in a case 
in which Mr. Shaw was plaintiff, and Messrs. 
Long and M‘Causeland defendants; but on 
this express condition, that any order to be 
pronounced on such appeal shall in nowise 
affect the Secretaries of the present Lord Chan- 
cellor. If this proposition be not satisfactory 
to the Master of the Rolls, the Chancellor has 
no objection to the adoption of any other course 
of proceeding which the Master of the Rolls 
may suggest for the trial of the right, subject 
to the above condition.” 

To this strange proposal for one legal, 
much less one judicial, person to make to 
another, the Master of the Rolls wrote a 
reply, which he would now read. It was 
addressed to the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland :— 

“€ Warren's Hotel, 30 Sept. 1831. 

“ Thavejusthad the honourof receiving your 
letter of this morning, and most anxiously and 
willingly accord with the proposition made by 
Lord Plunkett, that the right should be decided 
upon in an appeal to the House of Lords from 
the order of Sir Anthony Hart, of the 13th of 
December, 1827; and all objections to the 
jurisdiction waived, by treating it as a pro- 
ceeding in a cause. But I lament to find that 
this privilege of having my title decided by an 
uninterested tribunal, which would appear to 
me to be ex debito justitie, is to be only con- 
ceded to me on this express condition—“ That 
any order to be pronounced on such appeal 
shall in nowise affect the Secretaries of the 
present Lord Chancellor, who will be respond- 
ents in the appeal.” This condition, permit 
me to submit for your reconsideration, is not, 
as it appears to my humble understanding, 
consistent with the ordinary and established 
principles of justice ; for, as to any objections 
of vested rights, or surprise in the assertion of 
title, I conceive that there is no ground for the 
application of either consideration to sustain 
such a condition. As to vested rights, it is 
not the solicitation of a newlaw to take from 
the office of the Chancellor rights lawfully be» 
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longing to his office; but it is the assertion of 
title by my appointee, since November, 1827, 
to recover, by a superior adversary title, a right 
which belongs to my office (if I have the right), 
and to which the Lord Chancellor’s Secretaries 
have no right, and the very question to be de- 
cided will be, whether my appointee or they 
have the vested right. With respect to sur- 
prise, I have only to refer to my letter to Lord 
Melbourne, of 3rd December, 1830, which 
detailed the measures adopted by me from 
December, 1827, for the reclamation of the 
rights of my office, and for a remedy to try my 
title—to my letter to Lord Plunkett, dated 
9th December, 1830, enclosing a copy of this 
letter before his Lordship’s appointment—to 
my letter to Lord Anglesey, enclosing another 
copy of this letter, and to the formal judicial 
protest and assertion of title entered in the 
Register’s Office, and made the moment Mr, 
M‘Causeland presented himself to act as Secre 
tary at the Rolls Court, and before he com- 
menced to act (a copy of which I beg to sub- 
join). As to this condition, very strong objec- 
tions occur to my mind on the first perusal of 
it; first, if, by my contract, such a condition 
were made, neither appellant nor respondent 
would have any interest in a question of title 


to be decided ; but, by this condition stipulated | 


for, the parties would agree that the decision 


should be without any other effect than to de- | 


cide a speculative question of title, without in- 
terest to either party, and, as a decision upon 
this speculative question, it would be wholly 
vain, for a succeeding Chancellor would have 
a right to say, that a decision made in a case 
where, by contract, the respondents had no 
interest to defend their rights, would not bind, 
and a succeeding Master of the Rolls, in Jan- 
guage not complimentary to my memory, 
would, perhaps, denounce my act in seeking 
to have this speculative question decided, while 
I contracted to exclude myself from interest 
in the subject. Secondly, I should carry on a 
jitigation contracting that I would not exercise 
the right and title, if established. And, thirdly, 
every succeeding Chancellor would, in like 
manner, say that the question should never be 
tried with his then Secretary, except upon the 
same condition; and with the greatest defer- 
ence for the opinions of yourself and of the 
two personages named in your letter. I beg 
leave to express my regret, after having con- 
sulted my law friends, that L cannot, either as 
a Judge or an individual possessing an inde- 
pendent mind, submit to this condition ; and 
that, therefore, I must reluctantly trouble Par- 
liament with the consideration of the subject.” 

He had only further to observe upon one 
circumstance not before adverted to by 
any hon. Member in the course of the 
debate—that was, that in the year 1718, 
as appeared by returns made under the 4 
George ist, the Chancellor himself had no 


secretary: a record of the existence of 


such an officer is not extant until 1734, 
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Shortly after that period, licenses of 
absence were granted to successive Masters 
of the Rolls down to within a short time 
before the Ist George 3rd; when the 
ministration of justice was excepted from 
the office, and so continued until 1801; 
so that the usage from 1734 to 1801 
could prove nothing in favour of the Lord 
Chancellor’s claim, there having been no 
need of such an officer as a Secretary to 
the Master of the Rolls. Then in 1801, 
upon the appointment of Sir Michael 
Smith, he named a Secretary, as also did 
Mr. Curran, when he became Master of 
the Rolls in 1806, and that being met by 
the order of Lord Chancellor Ponsonby, 
the matter so remained until the present 
Master of the Rolls succeeded to office. 
He would not now argue whether the 
Master of the Rolls was right or wrong in 
yielding to feelings of delicacy, and not 
pressing his claim while Lord Manners 
continued to hold the Great Seal of Ireland. 
However his having once said, that he 
would not do so, answered all the objec- 
tions which had been made as to any 
waiver of his right, on the several occa- 
| sions which had been alluded to, during 
| the Chancellorship of Lord Manners. He 
| had now only to press upon the House, 
' that the Master of the Rolls having deli- 
| berately urged, what he considered as a 
claim of strict right, he did not call upon 
ithe House to decide the question, but to 
| afford him the means of trying it at law, 
| unaffected by the acts of his opponent. 

He had not submitted his case to Parlia- 
! ment, until he had exhausted every other 
expedient to procure an impartial trial. 
|The Lord Chancellor was willing that the 
|right should be tried, provided that the 
| pecuniary interests of his appointee, who 
| was named four years after the appointee 
| of the Master of the Rolls, were secured. 
That proposition could not, of course, be 
acceded to. He (Mr. Shaw) was, how- 
ever, ready to consent, on the part of the 
Master of the Rolls, that the whole ques- 
tion should be left to the decision of any 
two hon. and learned Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House. 

Mr, Stanley, after what had been stated, 
said he felt it necessary to make an ob- 
servation or two in explanation of the 
grounds of the noble and learned Lord’s 
conduct, to which such frequent allusion 
had been made. That noble Lord had 
been all along ready and willing to refer 
the question of the right to take these 
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fees to any fair and impartial mode of 
settlement, whether by means of arbitra- 
tion or appeal to the House of Lords; but 
he felt that he could not conscientiously, 
whilst assenting to arbitrate on the mere 
and strict question of right, give up the 
present pecuniary rights of individuals 
who had been in the habit of receiving 
for years back those fees. The Lord 
Chancellor in effect said, ‘‘ Let the Master 
of the Rolls bring the question before the 
House of Lords: to that I accede; but 
still it is my bounden duty to take care 
that the interest belonging to the Lord 
Chancellor and supported by Act of Par- 
liament shall not suffer.” To any pros- 
pective arrangement I will accede, but to 
a compromise of the existing interests of 
any person I will not accede. He thought 
he was perfectly justified in stating thus 
much in defence of the noble Lord’s 
motives, after what had transpired during 
the debate. 

Mr. Hume expressed his deep concern 
that the question had not been long since 
set at rest by some fair mode of adjust- 
ment, rather than such an exposure of 
persons in high official stations should have 
taken place. The House was bound, after 
what it had heard, to pass this Bill, nor 
could he for a moment admit the propriety 
of allowing a noble and learned Lord to 
be abetted by his Majesty’s Ministers in 
this scandalous proposal of that noble 
Lord to consent to an arbitration involving 
the rights of others, but by the restriction 
with which the noble Lord accompanied 
the offer, deciding his own case. It was 
but too true this was an appeal to the 
House on the question which of two parties 
should have the right to fees amounting to 
somewhere about 500/. or 600/. a year, 
and that Ministers appeared to think it 
was a fit and proper case on which they 
should make their stand as a bar in the 
way of justice. Yes—as far as he could 
perceive, his Majesty’s Ministers now 
attempted to interpose, and influence the 
House against passing a Bill which he 
thought they were bound to support—ex- 
cept they were prepared to be considered 
the active agents of injustice. 

Colonel Torrens said the question really 
was, that the Bill called upon the Parlia- 
ment to enable two law officers of Ireland 
to deprive a third party of his right. It 
was an ex post facto law to do injustice to 
the suitor for the benefit of two persons 
who disputed about dividing his spoils, 
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Mr. John Campbell thougtit, that the 
opinions of the hon. Member who spoke 
last, were neither professional nor sound. 
He deplored that this discussion should 
have arisen, from the reverence he enter- 
tained for our institutions, and his respect 
for the individuals. The offer of Lord 
Plunkett was wholly unfair, and he re- 
gretted that a mode of settling the ques- 
tion had not been found, without bringing 
it forward in that House. Lord Plunkett 
made an offer to try the question when his 
interest in it should have ceased. That 
was like a man in possession of an estate 
which was claimed by another man, who 
said to him, ‘Oh let your claim lie over 
till I am dead, and then I will allow the 
question to be settled by arbitration.” The 
House, he thought, was bound to pass the 
Bill, and he should give it his support. 
He was bound to do that as an independ- 
ent Member of Parliament. 

Mr. Paget said, he thought it degrading 
to the character of these two high law 
officers to permit their disputes to be con- 
tinued. From all he had heard, he was 
fully of opinion, that the present Bill was 
not the Bill which could bring the ques- 
tion to a satisfactory settlement, but that 
another legislative measure should be in- 
troduced of a very different complexion. 

Sir John Bourke was of the same opin- 
ion. The hon. and learned Gentlemen 
who had taken such an active part in the 
discussion, only disputed who was to have 
the fees. They had no consideration what- 
ever for those who were to pay them. 
They had not attempted to show that the 
payment of such demands was essential to 
the administration of justice. Their only 
object was, to substitute the emoluments 
and patronage of one law officer to that of 
another. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the question involved 
in the discussion, was, whether one law 
officer was to usurp the claims of another, 
and decide in his own behalf. 

Mr. Leader regretted that two such 
high judicial officers should have their 
attention abstracted from the duties of 
their own Courts, to dispute about the 
appointment of Secretaries, and the receipt 
of certain fees. He feared such disagree- 
ments would not be put an end to bya 
decision on the subject, for the heats that 
had been raised, must have in some degree 
inflamed each party, and the result might 
be, that it would be carried into more im- 
portant matters, and the administration of 
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justice would suffer from the two principal 
officers in the Court of Chancery having 
opposing interests. On these accounts he 
wished to hear nothing more of the Bill, 
but if some legislative measure was neces- 
sary, and he believed it was, he hoped the 
Government would take higher grounds 
and legislate for the whole court on the 
most advantageous terms for the suitors, 
without regarding the petty interests of 
the chief functionaries. 

Lord Ingestrie said, the only way to 
bring the question fairly to issue was, by 
going into a Committee, and therefore 
he felt himself called upon to support the 
Bill. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, he must oppose 
the Bill, on the grounds that as all previous 
Lord Chancellors had exercised the privi- 
lege, it was unfair to attempt to deprive 
the present one of what had been enjoyed 
by his predecessors. He was convinced that 
the noble Lord (Plunkett) acted with per- 
fect disinterestedness. He had invariably 
shown the greatest indifference about fees, 
and preferred preserving his consistency to 
the emoluments of office. As a proof of 
which he had accepted his present situa- 
tion at a reduced salary, and had continued 
in office the Secretary appointed by his 
predecessor. 

Mr. Shaw said, the secret of the latter 
appointment was, that Mr. Long did the 
chief part of the work as Secretary, for a 
salary of 500/. a year, while the Lord 
Chancellor’s nominal Secretary, who was 
his nephew, and a minor, received 2,500/., 
this was a curious proof of consistency and 
disinterestedness. 

Mr. Nicholson Calvert, as one of those 
who felt it his duty to support the Govern- 
ment, would, of course, support their 
resistance to the Bill as a Government 
question. 

The House divided on the original 
Motion: Ayes 84; Noes 88—Majority 4. 


GeneraL Recistry.] Mr. John 
Campbell moved the Order of the Day 
for the Second Reading of the General 
Registry Bill. 

Colonel Maberly entreated the hon. 
Member to postpone his Motion for the 
Second Reading, in order that they might 
proceed with the Ordnance Estimates. 

Mr. John Campbell said, the noble Lord 
(Althorp) had pledged himself to give this 
day for the consideration of the Bill at 
the time he (Mr, Campbell) consented to 
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postpone it; and he confessed, that he 
despaired of proceeding with his Bill during 
this Session, if he lost the present oppor- 
tunity. He was anxious, that the Bill 
might be read a second time, in order that 
he might move that it be referred to a 
Select Committee, who would be able to 
investigate the whole question in all its 
bearings. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the Government 
would be very unwilling to place any 
obstacle in the way of a Bill which came 
before the House in pursuance of the 
recommendation of the Committee on the 
Law of Real Property, and he therefore 
left it in the discretion of the House. 

Sir Charles Wetherell thought the Bill 
should be postponed till they got rid of 
the Reform question ; they were too much 
exhausted to bestow the attention on it 
which its importance deserved. 

Mr.John Hodgson said, that many Mem- 
bers were absent who intended to oppose the 
Bill; and if the hon. Member persevered 
in his Motion, he would move an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was in favour of 
the appointment of a Committee, which 
was the only means, in his opinion, of 
maturely and fully considering the ques- 
tion in all its bearings. 

Mr. Trevor said, his constituents had 
expressed their opinions so strongly against 
the measure, that he was resolved to oppose 
the Bill by every means in his power, and 
in every stage. 

Mr. Strickland thought the Bill should 
be postponed, to allow time for further 
consideration. He was fully convinced 
the more the measure was known to the 
public, the more serious would be their 
objections to its principles. 

Mr. John Wood observed, that few 
questions had ever come before the House 
of which the Members, and indeed the 
country generally, were so ignorant, as the 
Act for a general registration. He would 
mention a curious instance of this ignor- 
ance. In a Northern County, which for 
obvious reasons he would not particularise, 
a meeting was called lately to petition 
against the Bill. This meeting was called 
under the authority of the Lord Lieutenant 
of the County. He (Mr. Wood) happened 
to be in the county town on the day 
appointed for the meeting, and some of 
the principal requisitionists who were to 
get up the petition to be agreed on actually 
sent to him to know if he had a copy of 
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the Bill with him, as not one of those 
opposed to it had ever seen it or read its 
provisions? He mentioned this as a 
specimen of the kind of opposition which 
interested persons had got up against the 
measure of his hon. friend. The fact was, 
that the majority of landed gentlemen 
were under the dominion of their attornies, 
and that attornies knew that their profits 
would be materially diminished if the Bill 
were passed into a law. Hence their al- 
most universal opposition to it, which they 
disguised under various other pretences. 
They alarmed the gentry about the secu- 
rity of their title deeds, and told them, 
that all their private transactions and 
family arrangements would be exposed. 
All these pretences were unfounded, and 
the landed gentlemen would find, if it was 
passed, that its result would be greater 
security for their property, and that they 
would be able to raise money upon it with 
more facility than at present. The trans- 
fers, and all other measures relating to 
landed property, would be much reduced 
in price, and the complicated provision 
simplified. Where a Commission had been 
appointed by the Crown to investigate the 
matter, he thought that the House of 
Commons ought at least to Jook at the 
result of the labours of that Commission, | 
by examining the Bill in a Committee. He | 


therefore most cordially supported the , 


Motion of his hon. and learned friend. 


Lord Robert Grosvenor did not know | 


how far the hon. and learned member for | 
Preston’s charge of ignorance might apply 
to other Members. For his own part he | 


had perused the Bill, and had endeavoured | 


to understand it. At that time, however, 
he conceived that it would be highly 
inconvenient to enter into any discussion 
upon the general principles of the mea- 
sure. 


of whether the matter should be referred 
to a Select Committee. In_ his 


termination upon a matterof so much im- 
portance. 
Sir Edward Sugden thought that, as the | 


whole of the materials were before the. 


House, the question should be discussed 
there rather than before a Select Com- 
mittee. The appointment of a Committee | 
would only lead to delay and expense, | 
without extending to the House itself any 


of the knowledge or information which it . 
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so much needed in the consideration of so 
important a question. Whenever a regu- 
lar discussion took place, he had no doubt 
but that he should be able to show that 
the loss arising from the adoption of such 
a measure would be much greater than the 
benefit. At all events he should wish the 
experiment, if it were to be tried at all, 
to be tried at first on a small scale. 

Mr. Schonswar believed that this Ge- 
neral Registry Bill was generally unpa- 
latable to the country, and, consequently, 
he was of opinion, that it ought on no ac- 
count to be forced upon it. It was absurd 
to suppose that people were not well ac- 
quainted with their own interests, there- 
fore, he should prefer a full and free dis- 
cussion, upon the second reading of the 
Bill, to the referring of it to a Select 
Committee up stairs. 

Mr. Labouchere thought, that the House 
was bound to allow every inquiry into the 
merits of the Bill, consequently he was 
favourable to the proposition for referring 
it to a Select Committee. The feelings of 
the country were, he believed, strongly 
and generally opposed to the measure. If 
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He trusted, therefore, that the | 
House would confine itself to the question ' 


own | 
opinion, every inquiry ought to be made 
before the House came to any final de- | 


the second reading, therefore, were pressed 

| forward before further inquiry had been 
‘made, he should certainly consider him- 
| self bound to oppose it. He was anxious 
to be fully informed with respect to the 
merits of the measure. 

Mr. James would have no objection to 
the appointment of a Committee, provided 
it were chosen by ballot; but he should 
‘decidedly oppose the proposition if the 
| Members of the Committee were to be se- 
lected by the hon. and learned Member 
| by whom the measure was brought for- 
ward. 

Lord Howick did not wish to have taken 
any part in this discussion, but, since it 
had extended so far, he felt bound to 
state, that he had been intrusted with two 
| petitions, from different bodies of his con- 
stituents, against the projected plan of 
registration. Not yet having had an op- 
portunity to present those petitions, he 
‘should certainly object to the second 
| reading of the Bill that evening, but he 
fully agreed with the hon. member for 
Taunton (Mr. Labouchere) in the propriety 
of referring the question to the consi- 
' deration of a Committee up stairs. He 
was satisfied that the Members of such 
Committee would be fairly chosen by the 
hon. and learned propounder of the Bill. 

Mr, Philip Howard objected to the 
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appointment of a Select Committee, upon 
the ground of the great expense to which 
it would lead. In order to obtain the ne- 
cessary information, they would have to 
send all over the kingdom for evidence, 
for there were so many local customs that 
might be affected, that it would be neces- 
sary to consider them all, before a ge- 
neral measure could be introduced with 
effect. He knew the feeling of the county 
with which he was connected (Cumber- 
land) was very much opposed to the 
Bill. He believed there were few frauds 
committed by the concealment of title- 
deeds, and he had doubts if making at- 
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Preston, he begged to deny that the coun- 
try gentlemen were so ignorant as he had 
stated, or that they were, as the hon. 
Member had asserted, entirely under the 
control and dominion of a parcel of Attor- 
nies. Upon a question of this kind he 
believed that the country gentlemen were 
as little biassed by their Attornies as they 
were in need of any instruction which the 
hon. Member could give them. 

Mr. Bernal thought, that the House 
was wandering from the point properly un- 
The only object of 
his hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Stafford, was, he believed, to adjourn 


Registry. 


tested copies of them would answer a | the second reading of the Bill, for the pur- 
good practical purpose, when these were | pose of allowing the petitions which had 


to be kept at a great distance from the 
place where the property was situated. 
He had been intrusted with a petition 
against the Bill, which he had had no op- 
portunity yet to present. He knew the 
subscribers to that petition were gentle- 
men not under the influence or manage- 
ment of Attornies, or likely to be guided 
by opinions which they might advance 
with reference to their own interest. 

Lord Morpeth observed, that his con- 
stituents were thoroughly opposed to the 
Bill. Indeed, the county of York had 
already a system of Registration, with 
which the owners of real property were 
quitecontented. They had nodesire to pre- 
vent other counties from having either local 
or general registers, they only wished their 
system might not be interfered with. It 
should be recollected, however, that it 
was only the petitions, and not the Bill, 
which it was proposed to submit to the 
consideration of a Select Committee. He 
hoped, that if such a Committee were 
appointed, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would select Members who would 
adequately represent the commercial and 
the agricultural interests of the country. 


Although he should not consider himself 


pledged to support the suggestions of any 
Committee, he felt that, consistently with 
fairness and justice, he could not oppose 
the motion for a Committee. 

Mr. Wrangham said, that, opposed as 
he was to the project of a metropolitan 
registry, he owned he could not refuse his 
assent to the Motion of his hon. and 
learned friend for referring the petitions 
which had been presented against the Bill 
to the consideration of a Select Com- 
mittee. Adverting to an expression which 
had fallen from the hon. member for 
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been presented against it to be referred to 
the consideration of a Select Committee. 
Perhaps his hon. and learned friend would 
do well to cut the matter short by stating 
at once the nature of the course which he 
wished to pursue. 

Mr. John Campbell wished for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee, for the 
purpose just stated by the hon. Member 
for Rochester. He did not wish the em- 
ployment of counsel or agents before that 
Committee, on account of the expense 
to which it would lead; but he should be 
sorry to cut off from any individual the 
opporiunity of going before the Com- 
mittee to state his opinion upon the prin- 
ciple or detailsof the measure. Although 
he had some reason to suspect there was 
an organized opposition to the Bill by At- 
tornies in various parts of the kingdom ; 
but if they could show any good reason 
against any part of the measure, he wished 
that they should have every opportunity. 
He was consequently disposed to believe 
that the appointment of a Committee 
would be the means of throwing much 
light upon the subject —of removing 
many prejudices with respect to it—and 
of affording the House such useful in- 
formation as would enable it to come to a 


just conclusion upon the question. 


Mr. Blamire said, he hoped it was un- 
derstood that the present Bill was different 
from the one of last Session. It was the 
object of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
by the several Bills he had in progress, to 
simplify the transfer of landed property, 
and, he believed, some of them would 
have that effect, although others might be 
mischievous, and, the present, he believed, 
was of that character. As sucha measure, 
however, had been recommended by gen- 
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tlemen of high legal attainments, he would 
so far modify his opposition to its prin- 
ciple, as to make no objection to its pro- 
visions being examined by a Committee, 
although, he wished that to be deferred 
until the other Bills of the hon. and 
learned Member had passed, that they 
might learn something of their working. 

Mr. John Campbell postponed the se- 
cond reading of the Bill till the 16th of 
April, and moved that it be referred to a 
Select Committee, on which the House 
divided: Ayes 85; Noes 30—Majority 
55. 

Committee appointed. 


Suppry — Orpwnance Estimates. ] 
Colonel Maberly moved the Order of the 
Day for the House going into a Committee. 
The Estimates to be proposed were only 
supplementary to the last, and he, there- 
fore, trusted, they would not be objected 
to by the House, particularly as hon. 
Members would have a full opportunity 
for objecting when the Annual Estimates 
were brought forward. 

Mr. Herries said, he did not object to 
go into a Committee, but he wished to 
ascertain whether there was any balance 
in the Treasury applicable to this vote. It 
had been usual to vote an estimate for a 
larger sum than was required, and perhaps 
therefore, there might be now some over- 
plus, if so, they would be voting money 
twice for the same service, now, particularly 
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as they were about to commence with a 
new system of public accounts, it was 
necessary to know the amount of unap- | 
propriated balances in the Treasury. | 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the object of th | 
present Motion was, merely to bring the | 
Ordnance Estimates up to the Ist of April, | 
in order that the Annual Estimates might | 
commence with the Financial year, and 
that would be the proper time to make the 
statement required by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Robinson must say, that he did not 
agree with the reasoning, that because this | 
vote was only for a quarter’s Estimates, 
that, therefore, it was not to be particu- 
larly examined; moreover, as he saw | 
there was none of the responsible advisers | 
of the Crown in the House, he did not ap- | 
prove of voting money in their absence. | 

Colonel Maberly begged to inform the | 
hon. Gentleman, that if there was any | 
vote objected to, he would not press | 


it that night. 








| safe in investing his property in land. 
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Mr. Dixon said, he must take the pre- 
sent opportunity of putting certain ques- 
tions to the noble Lord, the under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, relative to the Co- 
lony of New South Wales. He was afraid 
measures had been adopted by the 
Governor, which would ruin that Colony. 
He had thought proper to revoke every 
grant made to the colonists; allowing the 
persons to retain possession only upon 
condition of paying up a heavy arrear of 
quit-rent which he had thought proper to 
impose, and the payment of which, he had 
required to be instantly made; notwith- 
standing the inability of the parties to 
comply with such an unjust demand. As 
a proof of this evil, he begged to relate a 
most distressing case of a highly respecta- 
ble individual, one of the first men in the 
colony, and a personal friend of the late 
Governor. That gentleman, in a letter, 
after describing the general state of the 
colony, said, that all former arrangements 
as to the holding of land in the colony had 
been cancelled since the arrival of Gover- 
nor Darling. Former grants had been 
revoked, and the colonists were required 
to retake the land at a payment of 5s. an 
acre. This individual represented himself 
as suffering severely from this excessive 
increase of price. The whole colony was 
thrown into confusion, and every man’s 
right was involved in uncertainty. It was 
impossible for the colonists in general to 
pay. The object said to be sought by 
this charge was, to make an addition to 
the funds of the colony. Government had 
also made a claim for quit-rent in arrear, 
and demanded cash payment. The 
writer of this letter was Mr. M’Carthy—a 
man who stood very high in the colony. 
He went on to state, that the colonists 
were told, that if they bought any portion 
from the original holders, they must pay 
up all the arrears of rent ; and he described 
his own situation to be most cruel. After 


i . . . 
having farmed a great portion of the 


15,000 acres, which he originally took 
upon grant, and having kept upwards of 
10,000 sheep under the promise of having 
his grant confirmed at a small quit-rent, 


| he was now called upon to pay 5s. an 


acre for the land, or to relinquish all claim 
to the grant. After such a statement as 
this, he submitted to the noble Lord 
(Howick) that if the Governor had it in 
his power to make regulations of such a 
kind as this, no man in the colony was 


It 
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was the most iniquitous proceeding he' it, and for the sake of the reputation of 
ever heard of; and he knew not any act | the noble Lord himself, and of his col- 
for which the Governor would be more! leagues, an end would immediately be 
deserving of impeachment. If the Go- | put to the mischievous course now pursued, 


vernment at home did not adopt the most | 
energetic measures, not only to restrain | 
the Governor from any further proceedings, | 
but to bring him to condign punishment, | 
if the allegations were true, then they | 
themselves would be deserving of censure. | 
If the Governor proceeded with the mea- 
sure, after several years had intervened, 
of insisting upon the payment of the ex- 
cessive price of 5s. per acre ; or, acting 
upon the orders of the Government at 
home, insisted upon the payment of a 
quit-rent, not for one or two years, but 
for several years, it would be the most 
cruel, impolitic, and dangerous proceeding 
that could possibly be adopted towards a 
rising colony. New South Wales was one 
of our very first colonies; it did at present, 
and would continue, to relieve this country 
from a large portion of its superabundant 
population, and it was calculated to be 
the safety-valve of Great Britain. It 
was one of the most fertile colonies in the 
world, and might hereafter become a most 
valuable trading colony, and be the means 
of enabling us to retain our East-India 
possessions. He, therefore, begged to 
ask, whether Government had received any 
account from that colony with regard to 
the sale of land? and whether they had 
received any information as to the state of 
the colony with regard to the conduct of 
Governor Darling? Further, he wished 
to be informed, whether Government had 
or had not sent out peremptory orders 
that the Governor should obtain immedi- 
ate payment of the quit-rents? If they 
had, he warned them that the sooner they 
recalled those orders the better; and he 
would advise them to send out immediate 
orders to the Governor to prohibit, first of 
all, any interference with the grants pre- 
viously made; next, to prevent his de- 
manding 5s. an acre for land; and thirdly, 
to suspend the order, if any such order 
had been given, for raising the quit-rents. 
He would also recommend the Govern- 


ment to consider the question whether or | 
not it was politic to sell lands in the co- | 


lony at all. His opinion was, that there 
never was a worse policy adopted ; but he 
would not, at present, enter upon that 
question. He hoped that, for the sake, 
not only of this fine colony, but, of all 
those persons who had vested property in 





and that a new and better policy would be 
adopted for the future Government of so 
valuable a possession to this country as 
was the colony of new South Wales. 
Viscount Howick said, with respect 
to the question which the hon, Gen- 
tleman had introduced to the notice of 
the House, he regretted that he had not 
received some previous notice of it, having 
accidentally left the House last evening 
before the hon. Member had mentioned 
his intentions. That prevented him from 
being so well prepared as he could wish, to 
answer the questions propounded, and he 
must, therefore, confine his reply to the 
occurrences that had taken place since he 
had the honour to hold his present situa- 
tion. On the motion of an hon. Member, 
for information respecting the orders that 
had been given by Government to Go- 
vernor Darling, it was remarked, that the 
old system of granting land had led to 
great complaints, and orders were accord- 
ingly sent out to change the system; but, 
so far was it from being intended that 
those new regulations were to have a re- 
trospective operation, or affect the grants 
of former Governors, that there was an 
express authority given to the Governor 
to make grants upon the old terms, to any 
individual to whom he had given promises, 
or who was under the expectation of ob- 
taining a grant upon such terms. With 
respect to the quit-rents, the Governor 
was certainly desired to collect that which 
the parties had strictly bargained to pay. 
The truth was, that, upon looking into the 
circumstances, it appeared that a con- 
siderable quantity of land had_ been 
granted to persons possessing capital, at 
a small quit-rent of 2d. per acre, to be 
paid after the first seven years, upon the 
faith of such capital being employed in 
the improvement and cultivation of the 
land. Persons, by these means, obtained 
grants of immense portions of land, but 
made no use whatever of it when obtained; 
and thus imposed a most grievous tax 
upon the settlers. It was obvious that, if 
these parties took the land to cultivate, 
they ought to pay the quit-rent; and if 
they had not taken it for cultivation, it 
was only fair that they should be required 
to give up the land, or to pay the rent. 
The Governor was required, therefore, to 
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call: upon the parties to pay up the ar- 
rear of quit-rent reserved on the grants 
made to them. He was, however, at the 
same time, told, that he was to consider 
what was fair to be done in each case, 
and to make that compromise which he 
might, in any particular instance, deem 
just and proper. This was the order given 
to the Governor. He could not, for the 
reasons already stated, say in what man- 
ner these orders had been executed ; but 
he could not believe they had been so 
completely misconceived by Governor 
Darling as was represented. Governor 
Burke had already arrived in New South 
Wales, and he having had, while in Eng- 
land, various opportunities of ascertaining 
the matter, perfectly understanding the 
meaning and views of Government, he 
would act accordingly. 

The House then went into Committee 
upon the Ordnance Estimates. 

Colonel Sibthorp wished to ask the hon. 
and gallant Officer, whether he intended 
to apply for a vote of 200,000/., without 
giving any opportunity for investigation ; 
the Ordnance Department, of all others, 
demanded the strictest scrutiny into its 
expenditure. 

Colonel Maberly said, if the hon. and 
gallant Member intended to oppose the 
Estimates, they must, necessarily, be post- 
poned, as the hour was too late to permit 
of debate. 

Mr. Spring Rice moved, that the sum 
of 19,8287. be granted for defraying the 
expenses of the Civil Establishments of 
the Tower, Pall-mall, and Dublin, from the 
Ist of January to the 3lst of March, 
1832, 

Mr. Hume said, as the Estimates were 
only for a quarter, and as it was under- 
stood they were to have every item ex- 
plained, when the Annual Estimates were 
brought on, he would waive any discussion 
on the present occasion. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, it was rather sin- 
gular to observe such forbearance in the 
hon. Member. He remembered the time 
when that hon. Gentleman would have 
been the first to object to going into a 
Committee at such a late hour; but, since 
the agitation of the Reform measure, he 
had given up all care of the public purse. 

Mr. Hume said, he only adopted his 
present course, because he should here- 
after have a better opportunity to discuss 
every item in the Estimates for the year. 

Mr. Trevor said, it was very consistent 
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with the character which the hon. Gen- 
tleman was so ambitious to sustain, of 
being a great economist, to give his con- 
sent to votes to which he had at all former 
times invariably objected. 

Colonel Maberly said, their object was, 
not to avoid discussion, but to obtain a 
temporary supply, in order to bring the 
Estimates for the year more completely 
under the consideration of the House. The 
financial year was to begin on the Ist of 
April in future, to avoid those anticipa- 
tions of votes which had hitherto pre- 
vailed. 

The various Resolutions were then 
agreed to, and the House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 23, 1832. 


MriNotTEs.] Bill. Reada first time; for Assimilating the Pro- 
cesses in the Common Law Courts. 

Petitions presented. By Earl Srrron, from the Licensed 
Victuallers of Windsor for an Alteration of the Law in re- 
gard to Property left at their Houses:—By Lord CLon- 
curRY, from the Inhabitants of Derrypatrick, in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform, and for the Abolition of the Tithe 
System in Ireland:—By Lord Kine, from the Inhabitants 
of Carrickbeg, for the Abolition of Tithes and Church 
Rates; from the Members of the National Trades Political 
Union, Dublin, for the Repeal of the Irish Vestry Acts :— 
By the Marquis of Lanspown, from the Students of Me- 
dicine, Glasgow; and by the Duke of Sussex, from the 
Surgeons of Lancaster, to facilitate Anatomical Studies. 


Titnes (IneLanp).] Lord King had 
several petitions to present to their Lord- 
ships from places and persons in Ireland, 
praying for the abolition of Tithes, and for 
resuming the Church lands. They were 
from Old Leighlin, Wells, Killinane,Tallow- 
creep, Killrew, Tryvett, and from the 
members of the National Trades Political 
Union of Dublin. The latter contained 
statements which fully showed the injustice 
of the existing system. In presenting these 
petitions, he begged leave to point out the 
enormous amount of many Church livings. 
In the county of Down, the petitioners 
stated, there was one worth 3,700/. a year ; 
in Cloyne, some were 2,000/., others 
1,800/.; and six were worth 1,5002. In 
the county of Cork, there were fifty-six 
livings worth 46,0007. per annum; and 
the Bishop’s land in that county consisted 
of 671,000 acres. The petitioners con- 
cluded by stating, that, between the years 
1817 and 1822, there had been 3,039 tithe 
causes tried. Their Lordships must ob- 
serve the difference which existed between 
ithe tithe system of England and that of 

Ireland. In England it wasa tax on 
Z 
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profit; in Ireland it was an immediate tax 
on the cultivation of the soil, and, if not 
abolished, the people must starve; it had 
become a question whether the people 
should exist or not. He believed the matter 
had gone as far as it could, and that it was 
impossible longer to maintain the present 
system of tithes in Ireland: indeed, he con- 
sidered that the question of their extinction 
wasas much settled as if an Act of Parlia- 
ment for effecting that object had already 
passed the Legislature. He trusted that 
there would be no contest with the people 
of Ireland—no coercion; for, sure he was, 
that the people of England would not con- 
sent to pay one single pound sterling in 
support of such a cause. The people of 
Ireland were unalterably determined on 
the total extinction of tithes. The ques- 
tion would be settled in the same way as 
Catholic Emancipation was settled: the 
law would be passed when it was impossi- 
ble longer to resist. By not giving timely 
relief to the Catholics, they had brought 
that Association into existence, which no 


one could deny was the means of carrying 
Catholic Emancipation. 
with tithes. 


So it would be 
The most impolitic course 
possible would be, to enter into a contest 
with the people, either for the purpose of 
enforcing the payment of tithes now due, 
or for the collection of those which might 
become due hereafter, for certain it was, 
that the result of such a contest must be, 
that those who undertook the oflice of col- 
lecting them would be defeated. 

The Earl of Limerick did not wish to 
raise a debate on the presentation of pe- 
titions—a course which he considered to 
be highly inconvenient; but he wished to 
ask the noble Baron, whether he was aware 


of the consequences likely to ensue from | 


the declarations he had made, and if he 
was really serious in giving the weight of 
his rank and character to the doctrine that 
the property which had been vested for 
hundreds of years in the Church was at 
once to be destroyed and made away with, 

because the people of Ireland, or any por- 
tion of them, thought proper to say, that 
should be the case? He wished to know, 

if the noble Baron was aware of the extent 
to which such a doctrine would lead him ? 
He observed the presentation of petitions 
similar to the present with regret, and it 
was with much pain that he witnessed the 
excited state of the public mind on this 
subject in Ireland. He thought that these 
evils could be mainly traced tu the prompt- 
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ings of a person holding a high station 
among the Catholic clergy of Ireland, who 
had advised the uneducated and wild pea- 
santry, of whom his flock chiefly consisted, 
not to obey the law, but to keep their 
money in their pockets. Again, many of 
the evils of Ireland were attributed to a 
pauper population, which increased without 
limits : but were their Lordships aware 
that the great cause of that increase arose 
from the Catholic priesthood encouraging 
marriage in all descriptions of people, the 
old and the young? He regretted to find 
that those who ought to preach concilia- 
tion and peace, and who had sworn not to 
do any thing to injure the Protestant reli- 
gion in Church or State, had set so fatal 
an example. It was not to be borne, that 
the doctrines advanced by such persons 
should receive the least countenance in 
that House; and he hoped their Lordships 
would consider well the consequences 
of any measure which might be intro- 
duced, before they agreed to strip the 
Church of that property which it had en- 
joyed for so many years, under the pro- 
tection of the law. 

Lord Cloncurry having been requested 
to support the prayers of several of the 
petitions intrusted to the noble Baron, did 
so with great pleasure. He would take 
the opportunity to offer a few observations 
in answer to what had fallen from the 
noble Earl, who, he (Lord Cloncurry) was 
sure—had he been resident on his estate 
in Ireland—-would have found how utterly 
impossible it was for the people to pay 
their tithes. With respect to the conduct 
of the Catholic priesthood, they were 
pressed forward by the force of public 
opinion, and they would have no influence, 
if they were not to obey it. It was im- 
possible, therefore, that they could remain 
silent, when they saw demands made upon 
the people which it was out of their power 
to satisfy. With reference to another 
question, in some degree connected with 
this, he (Lord Cloncurry) had, on a former 
evening, said, there were many persons who 
had been appointed to the magistracy who 
were not eligible persons to fill such situ- 
ations; and the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Limerick) seemed then to think that he 
had been misinformed He had, conse- 
quently, made further inquiry on the sub- 
that when the Road 
Sessions Bill passed about six years ago, 
which Bill required that the Commission- 
ers should be Magistrates possessed of pro- 
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perty to the amount of 250/. a year, there 
were onlya few capable of qualifying for the 
office. In his own county, he recollected 
seeing a gentleman, who had served the 
office of Sheriff three times, actually chased 
out of the county for a debt of 1002. His 
observations, he would admit, only applied 
to times past ; because, certainly, the per- 
sons who had recently held the office of 
Lord Chancellor, had purified the list of 
Magistrates to a very great extent. 

The Earl of Limerick did not think the no- 
ble Lord was quite in order, in referring to 
what had taken place ina former debate ; but 
notwithstanding that, he wished to set him 
right on the point in question. The noble 
Lord said, on that occasion—and he went 
back, not for six years, but through amuch 
longer period—that a moiety of the Magis- 
tracy of Ireland who had been appointed, 
were men without either property or cha- 
racter. In reply to that remark, he (the 
Earl of Limerick) asked, whether the noble 
Lord was prepared to say, that the Magis- 
tracy of Ireland, in the year 1798, were of 
that character. They had then, in that 
crisis, stood nobly forward, and had done 
their duty manfully and fearlessly. 

Lord King said, that the noble Earl 
asked him if he was aware of the conse- 
quences of vielding to the present applica- 
tions, and of the extent to which the doc- 
trine which he advocated would lead him. 
In reply, he could only declare, that the 
tithe was a most anomalous possession— 
that it interfered with production, and 
taxed the industry of the people; and, 
therefore, the advice he gave to the clergy 
was, “make the best compromise you can 
before it be too late: the tithe must go— 
the system is indefensible: compromise 
while you have it in your power.” Neither 
he nor the petitioners contemplated the 
extending of the doctrine to any other spe- 
cies of property; and some of the petition- 
ers expressly declared that ‘they dis- 
claimed all interference with any other 
property,” and they repelled such a charge 
as a gross and scandalous libel upon them. 

The Earl of Eldon wished to draw at- 
tention to the manner in which these peti- 
tions had been referred to by the noble 
Lord who presented them. He (Lord 


Eldon), as a member of the Church of 
England, felt it his duty to acknowledge 
the attention paid to this subject by the 
noble Earl (Grey), and the noble Marquis 
(Lansdowne) opposite, and he would also 
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tion of tithes was contemplated, when the 
bill came before the House it should have 
his best attention. But, for God’s sake, 
he implored noble Lords to take care how 
they meant to deal with acknowledged 
property. The petition, as opened by the 
noble Lord, expressed nothing whatever 
with respect to the merits of the clergy : 
‘it stated that the Church property, for- 
merly belonging to monasteries, had since 
become that of the Established Church, 
and now prayed its total abolition.” 
Now, he would ask the lay impropriators, 
who possessed a great portion of tithe pro- 
perty, whether they could agree to such a 
proposition as this, simply because the 
people said they would not pay? Sucha 
declaration ought to be a reason why they 
should be careful even how they received 
such petitions. The appropriation of this 
particular property was in accordance with 
the principle of British law, which gave 
the Crown the disposal of all property 
left to charitable uses. It became in part 
the property of the Church, and of those 
lay owners who now were in the House, 
and heard him; and he again begged 
leave to ask those lay impropriators, what 
they thought of a petition which called on 
them to abolish a revenue which had been 
in their possession for generations? He 
had lived long—for some people, perhaps, 
too long; but God forbid he should live 
to see the House of Peers disgrace itself 
by passing any measure which he consci- 
entiously believed to be a wrong one, 
without his at least offering it his strongest 
opposition. 

Lord King begged to tell the noble Earl, 
his observations did not apply to lay im- 
propriators. His observations were in- 
tended to be general: the petitioners 
declared they had no intention to avoid 
paying their landlords. 

Lord Wynford said, that no one who 
attended to what was going on in the 
country for the last twenty years could 
pay much attention to the declaration of 
the petitioners, that they would be con- 
tent with destroying one species of pro- 
perty only. For his part, he could make 
no distinction between one kind of pro- 
perty and another established by law. It 
was all based on the same right, and sup- 
ported by the same law, and if one kind 
came down the other must immediately 
follow. He presumed that the petitioners, 
in declaring they did not go beyond the 
abolition of tithe in Ireland, wishéd the 
Z2 
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House to understand they did not con- 
template any invasion of the Church pro- 
perty in England. ‘To that he had only 
to say, in his mind, the Church in both 
countries was the same. The Church of 
England and of Ireland had the same 
foundation, and together they must stand 
or fall; and when the Establishment 
was pulled down, he ventured to predict 
that every. thing worth preserving would 
share the same fate, and be involved in 
the same ruin. He regretted to find that 
the spirit ofresistance against tithes was fos- 
tered by the exertions of a Roman Catho- 
lic prelate, who, a few years since, declared, 
in a Committee of the House, that if Ca- 
tholic Emancipation were granted, the peo- 
ple of Ireland would be content, and 
readily enter into a commutation of tithes. 
The result had shown how. much the re- 
verend Gentleman had mistaken that 
measure ; and he thought that he, of all 
other persons, was called upon not to ex- 
cite the people to any systematic oppo- 
sition against the laws. He regretted to 
find that the main spring of the resistance 
to tithes was this reverend personage. He 
looked upon the works he had published 
as the orign of all the evils which at present 
afflicted society in Ireland; and he thought 
that nothing could be more fatal to the 
peace of any country than the inculcation 
of the doctrines he broached. They con- 
tained an odd species of casuistry, for 
though the collection of tithes was not to 
be resisted with violence, it was to be re- 
sistedin every othermanner. The petition, 
he observed which had led to these remarks 
came from Old Leighiin, the very seat of 
the diocess of the Prelate to whom he had 
referred. He called upon their Lordships 
maturely to reflect ou the measures which 
were about to be submitted to them; and 
he must again remind them, that if the 
Church of Ireland went, the Church of 
England must follow; and that if both 
Establishmenis were destroyed, the Mon- 
archy could not last. He would again 
solemnly warn their Lordships that they 
held their own estates by the same title as 
the clergy held their tithes. Property in 
land was vested nine-tenths in the land- 
Jords, and one tenth in the Church, and 
if the latter right were not regarded who 
could answer for the former. There was 
no distinction between them known to 
the land, and certainly the title to tithes 
was quite as good, if not better, than the 
title to land. 
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The Marquis of Clanricarde’ declared, 
that the noble Lords opposite were alto- 
gether in error, The people of Ireland 
did not call for the extinction of the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church, but they de- 
manded a change of the system under 
which the tithes were at present collected. 
The petitions now before the House did 
not pray for the abolition of the Church 
property, but of tithes in their present 
shape. With regard to the reverend 
Prelate alluded to by the noble and learned 
Baron, he submitted to the House if it 
was not unfair to charge that Reverend 
Prelate with wilful deceit, for that was 
insinuated by the noble Baron because he 
expressed an opinion which the result 
proved to have been ill founded. The 
reverend Prelate, in his examination be- 
fore a Committee of the House, delivered 
an opinion, and swore that it was his con- 
viction, at the time. Events proved that 
he was wrong, and he thought it was ra- 
ther hard that he, or any other man, 
should be held pledged by opinions, par- 
ticularly when they went to the extent of 
anticipating the feelings of the whole peo- 
ple of Ireland. 

Lord King hoped and trusted that the 
gloomy predictions of the noble and learned 
Lord would not be fulfilled; when the 
noble Lord stated, that the English tithes 
must go, if those of Ireland went, by that 
remark he gave but poor consolation to the 
titheholder here. Indeed, the noble Lord 
would do the worst thing possible, could 
he succeed in establishing his assertion, 
that the Irish Church formed one of the 
outworks and safeguards of the Church of 
England. He was of a totally contrary 
opinion, and did not believe there could 
be any two things more different. 

Lord J¥ynford begged to remark, in 
reply to the observation of the noble Mar- 
quis, that it was not merely a change of 
opinion in the mind of the reverend Pre- 
late alluded to that caused his observa- 
tions. What he complained of was, that 
that reverend Gentleman addressed his 
flock in the face of his previous declara- 
tious, and told them that tithes were 
odious, and ought to be resisted, when he 
had formerly said, that the emancipation 
of the Catholics, was the sole thing the 
people of Ireland desired. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Parliamentary Reform. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReErorm.|] The 
Duke of Rutland rose, in pursuance of his 
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notice, to presenta Petition to their Lord- 
ships on the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form. He had great gratification in pre- 
senting this petition; in the first place, 
because he could, from his own personal 
knowledge, testify to the respectability of 
very many of the numerous individuals who 
had signed the petition; and, in the se- 
cond place, because the petition contained 
sentiments completely in unison with his 
own on the question of vital importance 
which had so long occupied the attention 
of the Government, the Parliament, and the 
people. The petitionwhich he had now the 
honour to present proceeded from the free- 
holders, and other owners and occupiers of 
land in the county of Cambridge, and the 
Isle of Ely ; and was signed by 1,465 per- 
sons, each of whom had annexed to his sig- 
nature, his place of abode and occupation. 
The petitioners expressed their deep sense 
of gratitude to their Lordships for having 
refused to pass the Reform Bill which was 
introduced into that House in the last 
Session of Parliament; and at the same 
time, they expressed themselves in favour 
of a safe and temperate Reform, or rather 
of a revision of our present Representative 
System. In these sentiments he entirely 
concurred ; and, further, he trusted, with 
the petitioners, that the same principles 
which enabled their Lordships justly to 
appreciate the demerits of the Bill of 
last year, would be applied at the proper 
time, to the measure of the same nature, 
which was now in progress towards that 
House. He considered this petition of the 
greater importance, because it had been 
so confidently asserted that there was no 
re-action in the country on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform. — Atall events, the 
assertion was not applicable to the dis- 
tricts from which the petition proceeded. 
There was not one of the petitioners who 
could fora moment admit that a theore- 
tical and visionary proposition of Reform 
ought to supersede the existing Constitu- 
tion. Strongly attached to the institu- 
tions which they had derived from their 
ancestors, and which they hoped to trans- 
mit to their posterity, they were not dis- 
posed, lightly or wantonly to put those in- 
stitutions to hazard. This was a feeling 
implanted in them from their very birth, 
and of which it was impossible to divest 
them :— 

«« Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret.”’ 
He had felt it is duty to oppose the Re- 
form Bill in the last Session of Parliament, 


Parliamentary Reform. 
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because it was his firm conviction that it 
tended to change the most valuable insti- 
tutions in the country, and that it would 
ultimately lead to Revolution. He voted 
fearlessly against the Bill, because he 
voted conscientiously against it. He had 
been very desirous of stating the grounds 
of his opposition on the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill, but the blaze 
of eloquence, and the depth of argument 
which characterised that memorable discus- 
sion, induced him to abstain from doing 
so; and he, therefore, gave a silent, al- 
though not on that account a less consci- 
entious, vote against the Bill. With re- 
ference to the new Bill which it might he 
their Lordships’ lot to have to consider, 
he had no hesitation in saying, that unless 
it came before them in a state very dif- 
ferent from that of the measure to which 
their Lordships had so properly and so 
justly refused their sanction in the last 
Session of Parliament, he should consider 
it his duty to give it his most decided op- 
position ; and in so acting, le should feel 
the great consolation and satisfaction of 
knowing that he concurred in the opinion, 
and that he should receive the hearty good 
wishes of the numerous and respectable 
body of individuals whose signatures were 
attached to the petition that he had the 
honour to present. He would conclude 
by expressing his obligation to the House 
for the attention with which they had 
listened to him, and he requested that the 
petition might be read at length. 

Done accordingly, and petition to lie on 
the Table. 


Tur Grove Trapz.] The Bishop of 
Worcester, in rising to present a Petition 
from Worcester against the importation of 
foreign gloves, said, that he congratulated 
himself at the present moment, when so 
unkind a disposition was manifested in the 
country against the Bench of Bishops, in 
having an opportunity of showing that so 
large a portion of the community with 
which he was more connected had in- 
trusted their interest in his hands. He 
only regretted that he could not do the 
subject justice, and he, therefore, earnestly 
hoped that some noble Lord, who was 
better acquainted with commercial matters 
than himself, would take it up, as he be- 
lieved the glove makers of the country were 
labouring under great difficulties, in con- 
sequence of the unfair competition to 
which they were expased with the foreign 
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trade. It had been asserted in another 
place that the large importation of foreign 
skins was a proof that the condition of the 
trade was not in a declining condition. 
This statement he believed was not founded 
in fact, as he would endeavour to demon- 
strate. Until recently there were fifty manu- 
facturers at Worcester each of whom made 
50,000 pair of gloves aweek. These were 
chiefly made from English sheep and lamb- 
skins, but the importation of foreign skins 
had the effect of changing the fashion, and 
no gloves could now find a market, unless 
they were made from foreign skins, or by 
foreign manufacturers. By these means 
the consumption of English skins of which 
those gloves called beaver gloves, were 
made, had fallen off two-thirds. The im- 
portation of foreign skins did not make up 
anything like this deficiency, and the con- 
sequence was, that many workmen were 
now thrown out of employment, which, of 
course added very much to the distress of 
the manufacturers, for the poor-rates 
had materially increased upon their di- 
minished means of payment. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 23, 1832. 


Minutes.) New Writs ordered. On the Motion of Lord 
Nugent, for Great Marlow, in the Room of Owen 
WILLIAMS, Esq., deceased. 

Bill brought in. By Mr. Sprine Rice, to Regulate the Office 
of High Sheriff, &e. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. PrinGue, Copies 
of all Reports or Orders relating to the office of Clerk to the 
admission of Notaries Exchequer Court (Scotland), with the 
Amount of Fees paid :—On the Motion of Mr. STANLEY, 
Copy of a Letter from the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
the Duke of LEINSTER, on the formation cf the Board of 
Education in Ireland:—On the Motion of Mr. Mrius, 
Account of all Monies expended on the Palaces of Hampton 
Court and Kensington, during the years 1828, 1829, 1850, 
and 1831, with the Estimates of such Repairs in the year 
1831 :—-On the Motion of Mr. Lame, Report on the Me- 
tropolitan Districts for the future Election of Members of 
Parliament; Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts of 
England and Wales; the total Amount unissued, on Ist 
January, 1852, of the Supplies granted by Parliament for 
the Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Miscellaneous Services, 
respectively, for the year 1851; together with the Amount 
of the demands outstanding for Charges incurred under 
each of those Heads at the same period, shewing the 
Balance of Supply unissued under each Head, after de- 
ducting those demands ; of the value of Foreign Corn and 
Meal, imported each year, from the year ending 5th Janu- 
ary, 1815, to Sth January, 1852, distinguishing the 
Amount Imported from the British Colonies and from 
Ireland; of the Exports of Cotton Goods, for the last six 
years, ending January 5th, 1832, distinguishing Cotton 
Twist and Yarn, and specifying each year the increase and 
decrease of the real compared with the Official Value; a 
like Account of the Export of Printed Cotton Goods for the 
same period ; Account of the Importation and Exportation 
of Raw Cotton for the same period; of the Number and 
Amount of the Seizures of Silk Goods, from 5th January, 
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1815, to 5th January, 1826; distinguishing each year, with 
the respective Amount of Penalties, whether by compre- 
mise or otherwise; Specification of the Seizures of Silk 
Goods, from 5th January, 1826, to 5th January, 1832; 
distinguishing each year, with the respective Penalties, 
whether by compromise or otherwise; Return of the 
Annual Importations of all other Foreign Manufactured 
Articles, from 5th January, 1826, to 5th January, 1832, 
the Importation of which was to that time prohibited; 
distinguishing the Amount of Watches and Jewellery, and 
Gloves and Shoes; together with the Amount of Seizures 
made of sueh Articles. 

Petitions presented. By Captain Jones, from the Presby- 
terian Congregation of Ballykelly, against the proposed new 
System of Education for Ireland:—By Mf. Hunt, fot an 
extensive measure of Reform in Parliament, from the Kid- 
derminster Political Union; from Sculcoates Union, and 
Macclesfield, for inquiring into the Manchester Massacre of 
August, 1819; and from the Operatives of Oldham, for an 
Inquiry into the Cases of the Deacles:—By Colonel Evans, 
from Medical Practitioners of the Metropolis, for an In- 
quiry into the Asiatic Cholera; and from certain Persons 
at Hythe, against Folkestone and other places being joined 
to Hythe, in the return of a Member:— By Mr. LAW.Lgy, 
from Nuneaton, Childers, Coton, and Bedworth, against 
the Importation of Foreign Silks :—By an Hon. MEMBER, 
from the Landowners and Inhabitants of Bridgwater, of 
Huntspill, within the Hundred of North Peverton, Somer- 
set, and of Owners of Real Property in Wisbeach By 
Mr. Sprine Rice, from Inhabitants of Teynmouth, 
Against the General Registry Bill:—By Mr. Green, from 
the Inhabitants of Laneaster, in favour of the Anatomy 
Bill :—By an Hon. Memper, for provision in the Reform 
of Parliament (Ireland), Bill, for the peculiar Franchise of 
Galway; of Roman Catholic Magistrates, Free Burgesses, 
and Merchants of Galway; of the Guild of Stone-cutters of 
Galway; and of Householders of Galway, for the modifica- 
tion of the Stamp Duty on the admission of Freemen to 
Corporations :— By Mr. SHaw, from the Hibernian Ma- 
rine Society in Dublin, for Continuance of the Grant to 
that Institution; from the Rev. John Benjamin M‘Crea, 
for the Exclusion of Roman Catholic Members from the 
House, and for the Banishment of Jesuits ; from the Cor- 
poration of Shoemakers, Dublin, against the Reform of 
Parliament (Ireland) Bill, and of Attornies and Solicitors 
of Ireland, for discontinuance of the Stamp Duty on their 
Certificates: —By Mr. ADEANE, from the Commissioners 
of Sewers of the Eastern parts of the County of Kent, and 
Owners and Occupiers of low grounds within those limits, 
in favour of the Sewers Bill:—By Mr. Western, from 
Romford, in favour of the Factories Bill; and from the 
Inhabitants of Petersfield, and of Alton, Hants:—By Mr. 
Serin@ Ricr, from Limerick, for an Increased Number 
of Representatives for Ireland. 


Posr Orrick RerGuiations.] Mr. 
Jephson presented a Petition from the Mail 
Coach Proprietors and Innkeepers on the 
Holyhead-road, complaining of certain 
Post Office Regulations, and praying for 
a reduction in the Rate of Fares, charged 
by the Post Office Packets between Holy- 
head and Howth. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, he would take 
that opportunity of alluding to the state of 
the steam communication between Do- 
naghadee and Portpatrick. There were 
only two small vessels of twenty horse 
power, and they were upon some occasions 
utterly unable to cross the channel. The 
inconvenience was so great, that the com- 
munication was frequently interrupted to 
the great loss of the merchants and traders. 
As a proof of the inefficiency of these 
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vessels, he would mention that one of them 
was actually driven back broad-side fore- 
most on the rocks at Portpatrick, and the 
whole crew was in the greatest danger of 
perishing. The Chamber of Commerce 
at Belfast had made a Representation to the 
noble Duke at the head of the Post Office 
Department, but the only reply they re- 
ceived was, that these packets had already 
plied between Dover and Calais, and were, 
therefore, fit to ply between Donaghadee 
and Portpatrick. He had heard the 
economy of the noble Duke highly lauded 
the other night, but he considered it was 
mistaken economy to perform the public 
service badly. 

Colonel Conolly confirmed the statement 
of his hon. friend, and observed, that a 
great risk of life and loss of time to the 
community was not to be compensated for 
by a small saving to the revenue. 

Mr. Hume was as anxious as any man 
for economy, but he should like to see it 
practised in a different way from that 
of which the two hon. Members complained. 
He thought, however, the best way would 
be for hon. Members who complained of 
the present system to put down in writing 
the principle facts, in order to see how far 
they were borne out by the real state of 
the case. He had reason to believe that 
that there was a loss of 50,000/. or 60,0002. 
ayear by the Liverpool and Dublin packets, 
and, unless something were done by Go- 
vernment, he should bring the subject 
speedily before the House. He would take 
that opportunity to again refer to the prac- 
tice of the Clerks of the Post Office in 
Ireland, supplying newspapers, and he did 
intreat the noble Lord to put a stop to the 
public servants having an undue preference 
over the regular newsvender. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he could produce 
evidence, to prove the gross partiality 
which was practised in favour of the Clerks 
of the Roads supplying newspapers. It did 
seem extraordinary that persons who were 
paid salaries by the public for the perform- 
ance of certain duties, should be allowed 
also to trade and have the privilege to step in 
between the fair trader and the public, to the 
manifest injury of both. He thought, that 
this question really deserved the attention of 
Government. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, he had no doubt 
the Petitioners were injured by the regula- 
tions complained of, and that the public 
also had reason to complain of these regula- 
tions, which had the effect of making a 
longer yoyage the cheapest and most expe- 
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ditious. The Fares charged in the Post 
Office Packets limited that conveyance to 
the rich, and, he was convinced, that if the 
rates were reduced, one-half the public 
would profit by the alteration. He believed 
there was some mismanagement in this 
department of the revenue which wanted 
fully inquiring into. 
Petition to be printed. 


ReeistRaTion oF Birtus.] Lord 
Nugent rose, pursuant to notice, to ask for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the formation 
of a General Registry of Births. He was 
sure that the fate of this Bill would mainly 
depend, not so much on a general recog- 
nition of the grievauces and inconveniences 
now felt upon this subject, as upon the 
question whether it was calculated to re- 
move them. ‘The evils arising from the 
existing state of things,were familiar to most 
Gentlemen acquainted with the difficulty of 
ascertaining questions relating to descent, 
alliance, or birth. It was well-known 
that there was no direct legal proof of the 
date of an individual's birth, except the 
oral testimony of individuals cognizant of 
it; in other words, that all testimony as 
to that date perished with the parties to 
whom the fact was known. In cases of 
pedigree, and whether parties were of age 
at a certain time, the question was gene- 
rally beyond proof ; because, in nine cases 
out of ten, such questions did not arise till 
the parties were dead, together with all 
who could bear testimony to the facts. The 
only other legal evidence as to the date 
of a person’s birth, was in the baptismal re- 
gister, and that only proved that a party 
was in existence at the time the baptismal 
entry was made, and said nothing of how 
old he was upon that occasion; nor, in- 
deed, would any entry as to the time of 
birth be received as legal evidence of the 
fact. This was a most inadequate proof, 
and gave rise to many frauds, in spite of 
the law. These inconveniences affected 
all classes of the community, but they fell 
most heavily on the Dissenters, particular- 
ly the Baptists, whose religious opinion 
was, that persons ought not to be bap- 
tized until they arrived at the age of six- 
teen. Many persons, dying before arriving 
at that age, no date whatever of their 
birth was preserved. Besides, the diffi- 
culties arising from non-registration, ge- 
nerally, a peculiar evil arose in the pare 
ticular case of Baptists; who were some- 
times induced to an occasional conformity, 
at the expense of their religious opinions, 
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for the purpose of obtaining the benefits of 
registration for their children. He knew 
that ministers of the Baptist persuasion 
considered it a desecration of the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, to baptize children of 
tender years; but they were, neverthe- 
less, occasionally tempted to be guilty of 
this desecration of the Sacrament. There 
was, he was aware, a registry kept of the 
birth of Dissenters ; but it was necessarily 
imperfect ; and, in the case ex parte 
Taylor, a late Master of the Rolls, Sir 
William Grant, stated it as his opinion that 
that registry was not evidence in a court 
of law. To judge of the inconveniences 
of the present system, suppose, in a case of 
pedigree, it was necessary to prove the 
birth of a person born seventy years ago. 
All the witnesses conversant of the fact, 
were probably dead; and if the inquiring 
parties did not know the county and parish 
where the child was born, they had to hunt 
through upwards of 10,000 parish re- 
gisters ; and, failing in this search, their 
only resource was, in family Bibles and 
prayer-books, always secondary, and some- 
times not admissible, evidence. He would 
state to the House the general means by 
which he proposed to remove these incon- 


Registration 


veniences. He did not propose to interfere 
with the baptismal registers, but to estab- 
lish a purely civil registration of births, to 
be kept by a recognized officer, and to be 
open for general inspection on the payment 
of a small fee. Attested copies of registries, 
or registers themselves, he proposed to 


make evidence in a Court of Justice. No 
new machinery would be set up, no ex- 
pense would be incurred, and very little 
additional trouble would be given. He 
intended that the clerk of each parish 
should be required to receive the entry of 
the birth of each child born within the 
preceding three months, from either the 
parent or attesting witnesses. The parish 
clerk was to make his return to the high- 
constable of his division or hundred, who 
was already compelled to make certain re- 
turns to the Quarter Sessions, to which he 
should adi those he received from the 
Clerk, and the Clerk of the Peace should 
copy them into a book which would form 
the registry of births for his county. He 
had stated the grievances that existed, and 
the remedies he proposed to apply to abate 
them, and, without troubling the House 
with any further detail at the present 
moment, he would move for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the general registration of 
births, 
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Sir Robert Inglis said, such a Bill as the 
noble Lord proposed, to be effectual, must 
becompulsory. He had made (if he under- 
stood him correctly) the Clerks and Officers 
responsible, but it was not compulsory upon 
the parents to make the necessary commu- 
nication. Theconsequence would be, that 
a great proportion of persons would not be 
registered, and the same uncertainty would 
continue to prevail as at present. It was 
absurd to suppose the great majority of 
people would take the trouble of having 
their children registered, when they had 
no inducements connected with either pe- 
digree or property to do so. 

Mr. Strickland begged to suggest to the 
noble Lord, whether, providing another 
column in the parish registers, which 
should receive the age at the time of bap- 
tism, would not accomplish his object. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that such a 
measure as the noble Lord contemplated 
was much wanted in Ireland, and he be- 
lieved the hon. member for the University 
of Oxford was in error, when he supposed 
the poorer people were not interested in 
recording the birth of their children. He 
apprehended that few would be found not 
ready to avail themselves of the advantage. 
The Catholic clergy kept registers of bap- 
tisms and marriages, but their admission, as 
evidence in a Court of Justice, was a dis- 
puted point, and he, therefore, should be 
happy to lend his assistance to establish an 
authentic record. 

Mr. Croker begged to add his testimony 
to that of the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry, that a registry was much wanted 
in Ireland. A few years since, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to establish the date of 
any man’s birth. He knew a Peer who 
had found this difficulty very great, before 
he could establish his claim to vote for Re- 
presentative Peers. 

Mr. John Wilkes said, the measure pro- 
posed was actually necessary. The Com- 
missioners for real property had, in their 
report, complained of the existing laws as 
being so defective in this respect, as to 
augment the difficulties of the transfer of 
property. All persons desirous of accurate 
statistical information, had deplored the 
want of all authentic records in this coun- 
try by which that could be obtained ; 
while, in all other countries, such informa- 
tion was fully supplied. He, therefore, in 
common with other hon. Members, would 
be ready to render any assistance to supply 
this defect, and the noble Lord might de. 
pend upon his support. 
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Lord Nugent was gratified at the pro- 
mises of support he had received: he would 
simply state one case with which he was 
acquainted, to prove the necessity of the 
Bill he proposed. In a parish he knew, 
there stood the following entry: “ The 
child of Jacob Andrews and Mary his 
wife.” Three months after this, came the 
marriage of ‘‘ Jacob Andrews with the same 
Mary.” The birth of a child before mar- 
riage might be accounted for, but how the 
child should be entered as that of Jacob 
Andrews and “his wife,” was not so easy 
tobe understood. These parties afterwards 
became Baptists, and had themselves Bap- 
tized ; they were afterwards reconciled to 
the Church of England, and “ Mary, the 
wife, dies,” and is registered as being buried 
three months before her child was Baptised, 
and six months before she was married. 
All this confusion arose from the clergy- 
man having filled his book, and then begun 
again at a preceding page, and somebody 
fancving that a subsequent date being on a 
ptior page was wrong, took the trouble to 
alter the whule of them, thus making 
Jacob Andrews stand as the widower of a 
lady three months before he married her. 
As to the suggestion of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Strickland), to establish another co- 
lumn in parochial registers, that, besides 
being liable to the same errors as those he 
had just pointed out, would have the ad- 
ditional defect of requiring each parish re- 
gister in the kingdom to be examined upon 
particular occasions, and would leave the 
Dissenters exposed to the same difficulties 
as at present. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Representation 


REPRESENTATION OF CHELMSFORD. ] 
Lord Althorp maqved the Order of the Day 
for the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Reform of Parliament (Eng- 
land) Bill. 

Mr. Dawson said, he had a petition 
which he was desirous of presenting that 
evening respecting Reform, otherwise it 
might be too late. He had attended for 
five days, having put his name down on the 
Speaker’s list, in order to present the pe- 
tition, but had not yet had the opportunity 
of doing so. He hoped, therefore, that 
the noble Lord would not object to the 
petition being now presented. 

Lord Althorp said, under the cireum- 
stances named by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he would not object to the petition 
being presented, but would suggest the 
propriety of waiving all discussion upon 
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the point to which the petition referred, 
otherwise there might be two discussions 
upon the same subject. 

Mr. Dawson said, it would be impossible 
for him to present the petition without 
stating its objects, but he had no wish to 
raise a discussion upon it, although he 
could not answer for what might be said 
by those who were opposed to its prayer. 
The petition he had now the honour to 
present was from certain inhabitants of 
the parish of Chelmsford, and it stated, 
that that town was an ancient borough, 
and formerly returned Members to Par- 
liament ; and they now, on account of the 
increased importance of the town, prayed 
to have that privilege restored to them, 
under the new system of Representation. 
The petitioners further stated, that, by the 
Reform Bill, it was proposed to divide the 
county of Essex into two parts; that the 
western division of the county would then 
only return two Members, while the 
eastern division would return eight ; that 
the difference in the population of the two 
divisions was not considerable, but that that 
difference was in favour of the western 
division, which contained 82,000 inhabit- 
ants, while the eastern only contained 
76,000. They stated also, that several 
flourishing towns were in the western di- 
vision, which, in an agricultural point of 
view, ought to be represented in_ that 
House, consequently, they objected to the 
arrangement which would give that divi- 
sion so small a share in the Representation. 
The town of Chelmsford contained 5,500 
inhabitants, and was, besides, the county- 
town, both of which circumstances entitled 
it to a favourable consideration, and it 
would be the only county-town, except 
Okeham, the county-town of Rutland, 
which would not be represented in that 
House under the Reform Bill. This pe- 
tition had originated with a public meet- 
ing, though, undoubtedly, it was not the 
petition of the meeting. The fact was, 
that a meeting was held on the subject of 
the Bill, when the Reformers and Anti-« 
reformers, as might be expected, disagreed 
about it. The former were for refusing 
Members to Chelmsford; the latter held 
the opinions expressed in the petition. The 
meeting divided, and the numbers were 
so equal that the Chairman did not know 
how to decide. Under these circumstances, 
the petition was left at the Town-hall for 
signature—and between 200 and 300 per- 
sons had signed it. Among these were— 
and he appealed to the hon, Members ops 
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posite for confirmation of this fact—the 
most respectable inhabitants of the town. 
As a petition proceeding from Anti-re- 
formers, and presented by an Anti-reform- 
er, the prayer of it might excite some sur- 
prise, but, so far as regarded the extension 
of the franchise to Chelmsford, under the 
circumstances of the present time, he saw 
no objection whatever. 

Mr. Western said, as he had been ap- 
pealed to by the right hon. Gentleman, he 
felt bound to say a few words on the sub- 
ject of this petition. He admitted, that, 
among the number of those who had signed 
it, there were the names of many most 
respectable individuals. At the meeting 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred, there certainly was a difference of 
opinion, and he believed that the Reform- 
ers declined to join in the petition, as they 
feared that to do so at this late period, 
would only embarrass the passing of the 
great measure of Reform. No person 
could imagine, that the petition would re- 
ceive the sanction of the House, and he 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman who 
had presented it, did not anticipate that it 
would. He did not say this, as wishing it 
to be inferred that Chelmsford, as being an 


ancient borough, and having a considerable 
population, did not deserve Representa- 
tives, but with reference to the principles 
laid down in the Bill, that town had no 


claim to Members. Considering its popu- 
lation, extent, and intelligence, he believed 
¢ssex would return rather under its pro- 
portion of Members by the Reform Bill ; 
but, with respect to its division into eastern 
and western, he did not see how that county 
could be otherwise divided, so that the ar- 
gument of the petitioners founded on the 
disproportion of the Members in one di- 
vision, compared with the other, fell to the 
ground. 

Mr. Mackinnon supported the prayer of 
the petition. 

Mr. Wellesley concurred in the state- 
ments made by his hon. colleague, Mr. 
Western. 

Petition to be printed. 


CuoLERA Morsus.] Colonel Evans 
wished again to call the attention of the 
House to the petition he had presented on 
a former night, from seventy-three medical 
practitioners, praying for an inquiry into 
the nature of the Cholera. They asserted, 
without the fear of contradiction, that it 
was an epidemic, and not a contagious dis- 
ease. One of the petitioners was Doctor 
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Chambers, who examined all the medical 
officers belonging to the East-India Com. 
pany, and who was, therefore, a great au- 
thority on this subject ; with respect to the 
mortality produced by this disease, there 
did not appear to be any unusual increase, 
the average of deaths in the metropolis at 
this season of the year being from 500 to 
700 weekly. It was supposed by some 
persons that the fear occasioned by the ap- 
pearance of the disorder in this country 
would soon die away, but, in the mean 
time, he begged to observe, that the greatest 
distress was occasioned by it, for he under- 
stood that twenty millions of property were 
now lying on board ship in our harbours, 
the export trade being stopped from the 
dread of quarantine in foreign countries. 
Surely, therefore, it was necessary to in- 
stitute some inquiry to ascertain the exact 
character of the disease which had caused so 
much mischief. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the logic used 
by the petitioners was of that kind which 
did not much dispose the hearer of it to 
form a favourable opinion of the value of 
their opinions. They declared that they 
stated, without fear of contradiction, that 
this disease was not contagious. They 
might state it without any fear of refuta- 
tion, but they could not state it without 
fear of contradiction, for in the minds of 
many most eminent medical men, there 
was nothing more clearly established than 
that the disease was contagious. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson thought he might 
safely put it to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber himself, whether the course he was 
now pursuing was a wise one. That it was 
adopted from the best motives there could 
be no doubt, but there could be nothing 
more mischievous to the cause he intended 
to serve than his repeated expression of 
opinion that the disease was not contagious. 
He should be glad if the fact were so ; but 
there were a vast number of men who had 
seen the disease abroad, and who held an 
entirely different opinion. That difference 
of opinion showed that, at least, there was 
considerable doubt on the subject ; and 
if the doubt existed, was it not mischievous 
to endeavour to persuade people that they 
might safely expose themselves to the dis- 
ease, for it was not contagious? It was, 
besides, mischievous in another way ; for 
we could not persuade foreign countries 
that the disease was not contagious; and if 
they saw us acting without care, they would 
enforce their quarantine more strictly than 
ever against us. The injury to the come 
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merce of the country was not so great in 
consequence of the system now pursued as 
the hon. and gallant Member imagined, for 
the greater part of the coasting trade of 
the country was free from the restrictions of 
quarantine. 

Colonel Evans said, as the right hon. 
Gentleman himself allowed there might be 
some doubts of the character of the disease, 
he put it to him, whether, to set those 
doubts at rest, it would not be best to have 
some inquiry into its nature. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan begged to ask the 
hon. and gullant Officer, whether, if he 
could make out fully that the disease was 
not contagious, he had the means of per- 
suading other countries to adopt his views, 
for, unless he could do that, the restrictions 
on commerce would not only be continued, 
but would most likely be increased, from 
the suspicions of such countries that we 
desired to make out a false case. 

Colonel Evans said, he would press the 
subject no further. 

An Hon. Member said, avery unneces- 
sary alarm had been created. There had 
been many diseases in this country, even 
of late years that was more general and 
fatal. Such was the disease of 1777, 
and the complaint in Dublin in 1808, 
which very much resembled the present 
disease. 

Subject dropped. 


PARLIAMENTARY RerormM—BiILL For 
ENGLAND — ComMITTEE — SIXTEENTH 
Day.] Order of the Day for the House 
to go into a Committee on the Reform Bill 
read. 

Mr. Croker asked the noble Lord opposite, 
what course he intended to pursue with re- 
spect to the proceedings on the Reform Bill? 
Did he mean to assemble the House on 
Saturday ? 

Lord Althorp said, that whenever he 
proposed that the House should sit on Sa- 
turday, he saw that it was against the 
general feeling, and he hoped not to be 
compelled to assemble the House on Satur- 
day in this week; but that would depend 
on the progress made in the mean time. 
As they could not sit to-morrow, andasthere 
seemed a full attendance of Members, he 
hoped they might get! through schedules 
B and C this evening, and enter upon D. 

Mr. Croker said, it was not likely they 
could make such progress. The metropo- 
litan boroughs were in Schedule C, and 
they were likely to create much discussion. 

The House went into Committee. 
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Lord John Russell said, that in conse- 
quence of some observations made by a 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, relative to 
the boundary of the borough of Ashburton, 
there being no line drawn to mark the dis- 
tinction between the borough and the town, 
he had thought proper to direct the Com- 
missioner’s attention again to the subject, 
and the commissioner had informed him 
that no line could accurately define the 
limits of each. After re-investigating the 
case, the Commissioners stated, that there 
were nineteen houses standing in lanes out- 
side the town, which possessed the right 
of voting ; that these paid 19/. in assessed 
taxes, and might be added to the return. 
But, as the addition of those sums would 
not take Ashburton out of the schedule, 
he did not propose to alter the return re- 
specting that borough. 

Mr. Croker said, that the observations 


just made by the noble Lord showed that 


his objection had some foundation and that 
a little time granted for consideration some- 
times saved much discussion. He did not 
mean, however, to trouble the House to 
divide on the case of Ashburton, because 
he found that the limits assigned to the bo- 
rough in the Boundaries Bill were quite as 
large as he was inclined to give it; and 
that those limits, though they would alter 
the situation of the borough in schedule 
B, would not take it out of that schedule. 

The question that Ashburton (Devon- 
shire) stand part of schedule B, agreed to. 

Eye (Suffoik), was also placed in the same 
schedule. 

On the question that Westbury, (Wilt- 
shire) stand part of schedule B, being put, 

Mr. Croker observed, that, upon the most 
mature consideration, he was convinced 
that Westbury was, in every point, inferior 
to Amersham; and that those boroughs 
ought in justice to have changed places. If 
the calculation respecting them had been 
founded upon fair principles, that would 
have been the case ; but as the House had 
already decided the question, he would not 
again open it. 

The question carried. 

Wareham (Dorsetshire) was, also placed 
in schedule B. 

The next question was that Midhurst 
(Sussex) stand part of the same schedule. 

Lord John Russell said, that, with respect 
to this borough, he had also directed the 
Commissioner to revise his return, in conse- 
quence of it having been asserted that too 
extensive a boundary had been assigned to 
it; as Midhurst was a burgage tenure bo- 
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rough, the question was, whether the bound- 
ary ought to be strictly confined to the 
premises having the right of voting at pre- 
sent, and he had accordingly requested the 
Commissioner to state, whether, by taking 
the narrowest boundary possible, such a 
difference would be made in the number of 
houses, and the amount of assessed taxes, 
as would place the borough in schedule A. 
The answer given by the Commissioner, 
after stating various details, was, that, even 
supposing a line was drawn round the 
town, the number of houses thereby ex- 
cluded would not amount to ten. 

Mr. Croker said, he had never objected 
to the boundary which had been assumed 
by the Commissioner for this borough ; but 
what he complained of was, that, notwith- 
standing there was better evidence of the 
extended boundary of Appleby, including 
Bondgate, than existed with regard to this 
borough, Appleby was placed in schedule 
A, and Midhurst in schedule B. 

Lord John Russell said, the boundary of 
each was taken as sanctioned by common 
fame ; for a boundary connected with par- 
tial jurisdiction, such as existed in Apple- 
by, might extend a considerable distance 
beyond the true limits of the borough ; and 
this was the case with that place, but the 
boundary outside of the town of Midhurst, 
consisting of the liberty of St. John, was of 
very little consideration in the total amount 
of houses and taxes at that place. 

Mr. Croker said, that the boundary of 
Appleby did not rest upon common fame, 
although that of Midhurst did, and it was 
an argument in favour of the former, that 
they had written documents shewing a 
perambulation. He had no doubt that 
if the same Commissioner had been sent to 
Midhurst as settled the limits of Appleby, 
he would have excluded the liberty of St. 
John. In his opinion, Appleby was the 
strongest case of the two, and deserved to 
be retained in preference to Midhurst. 

Mr. John Campbell was of opinion, that 
the same rule had been impartially ap- 
plied to both Appleby and Midhurst. In 
burgage tenure boroughs, which tenure of 
itself afforded proof of antiquity, the 
boundary often rested upon common fame, 
and it necessarily must do so, if the nature 
of the tenure was considered. By it, pre- 
mises were held of the lord at a certain 
established rent. ‘This tenure existed ‘be- 
fore they sent Members to Parliament. 
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erected in the lapse of ages, but none of | 
these possessed the privilege of giving a | 
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vote which was confined to the sites of the 
original dwellings. Although new build. 
ings might have been put up, the houses 
that possessed this right were, of course, 
well known, but the extent of the various 
premises which made up the boundary of 
the whole could not, from these causes, be 
accurately defined. The great object, 
therefore, was to draw a line, as nearly as 
possible, to take in all these burgage tenure 
houses, and no more, and, he believed, this 
had been done fairly in both places. The 
result was, that Midhurst had been res- 
cued from schedule A on account of its 
population and taxation within these limits, 
and, wanting a sufficient proportion of these 
advantages, Appleby was retained there. 

Mr. Croker said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman appeared to forget that the 
liberty of St. John had been included in 
the borough of Midhurst, while Bondgate 
which was a part of Appleby, was excluded 
from that borough. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he should move that 
Midhurst should be placed in schedule A, 
it being, in his opinion, one of the rottenest 
boroughs in existence. It wasa small con- 
temptible place, containing, according to 
the census of 1821, only a population of 
1,400 persons. He, as well as the public, 
remembered the description the noble Lord 
had given of it ina celebrated speech he made 
on opening the Reform question. On the 
grounds the noble Lord then gave, he should 
persist in desiring its total disfranchisement. 
He considered that there was an essential 
difference between the cases of Appleby 
and Midhurst ; in the latter the liberty of 
St. John was included, in the former Bond- 
gate was excluded, which was as much a 
part of Appleby as St. John was of Mid- 
hurst. But this was not the only occasion 
that Ministers took in, or omitted the liber- 
ties of a borough as suited, them. Did hon. 
Members remember the debate respecting 
the adding of Bowood to the borough of 
Calne. 

Lord John Russell: the hon. Member 
is mistaken, the liberty of Bowood was not 
annexed to Galne in the statement of its 
population. 

Mr. Hunt had certainly understood it 
was but let that be as it might, Mid- 
hurst was a small insignificant place, and 
he was determined to divide the Com- 
mittee against its continuing in schedule B, 
when there were so many places that de- 
served a Member better, totally unrepre- 
sented. Why should this borough, which, 
according to the noble Lord’s account, had 
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only some stones in a wall for voters, be {| and the only hope expressed, by several of 
allowed to return a Member, while Croy- | the electors was, that he would support the 
don, within ten miles of London, and con- | measure of Reform brought forward by 
taining 12,000 inhabitants, was not toj| Ministers, which at that time, be it recol- 
have any Representation? Could the in- | lected, contained Midhurst in schedule A. 
habitants of Croydon think that this was | This readiness, on the part of the electors 
just or proper? The hon. Member then | of Midhurst, to sacrifice their interests, 
moved that Midhurst be placed in sche-| showed how deep their feeling was 
dule A. in favour of Reform; and he knew 
Lord John Russell said, in the allusion | that the same independent spirit pre- 
he had made to the’ stones in the wall, he | vailed among the electors of many other 
had never intended to convey the idea that | small boroughs. He could assure the 
these stones alone gave a right to the fran- | Committee, that * when the Reform 
chise, for he was aware there were several | Bill passed, Midhurst would possess a re- 
holders of burgage tenures within the town | spectable and free constituency. It was 
and its immediate vicinity. indeed, improbable that either he or any 
Mr. Bernal (the Chairman) said, that ; of his family should ever sit in Parliament 
the’ hon. Member could not make the Mo-| for emancipated Midhurst. He had no 
tion in the present stage of the Bill. All| particular local connexion with that bo- 
he could do was, to negative the motion that | rough ; and as for his influence, that would 
Midhurst stand part of schedule B. be completely and irrevocably destroyed by 
Mr. George R. Smith said, that, as his | the Bill now in Committee. But if ever 
father and another hon. relation of his pos- ; he presented himself as a candidate for 
sessed equal influence in the borough of , the suffrages of the electors of Midhurst, 
Midhurst, he thought it incumbent on rhim | he knew that his greatest recommendation 
to say a few words in reference to that | to their favour w ould be, the support which 
borough. It might perhaps be considered | he had given, for many anxious nights, to 
presumptuous in him to attempt to vindi- | the present measure of Reform. The hon. 
cate Ministers from the charge brought | Gentleman concluded by expressing his 
against them, by many hon. Gentlemen, | decided dissent to the Motion of the hon. 
of having regarded Midhurst with undue | member for Preston. 
partiality ; but he could not help remark- | Mr. Hunt said, he had not placed Mid- 
ing that the fact of three of the boroughs | hurst on a level with Gatton and Old 
out of the five excluded by the present Sarum, but he had called it an insignificant 
Bill from schedule A, and placed in sche- | place, in comparison with other towns which 
dule B, happening to return Members dis- | were to be unrepresented, and, therefore, in 
tinguished for their uncompromising hos- | his opinion, it cught not to have a Mem- 
tility to the Reform Bill, was a sufficient | ber. 
refutation of such an imputation. Hewas| Mr. Croker said, the observation of the 
ready to admit that Midhurst stood at pre- | hon. Member had again opened all the 
sent, as far as nomination was concerned, | questions respecting boundaries in the bo- 
in the same situation as Gatton and Old | roughs to be disfranchised. He had not 
Sarum; but if the House widened the intended again to mention the subject, 
boundaries of the latter places, as they | but, as the hon. Member had instituted a 
pleased, he did not know how they could | comparison between Midhurst and other 
contrive to create a respectable constitu- | boroughs, he must lay a few facts before 
ency, if they were able to create a con-! the Committee, so far as several of them 
stituency at all. The case with Midhurst | were concerned. It might be true of Gat- 
was extremely different. They had only to | ton and Old Sarum, and, perhaps, of Beer- 
throw open the ancient limits of the bo- | alston, and one or two other Cornish bo- 
rough, and there would be created at once | roughs, that an extension of their bounda- 
a constituency as respectable and as worthy | ries would not givean adequate constituency, 
to exercise the elective franchise as the ; but he would assert, that there were fifty 
inhabitants of any town in the united of the fifty-six boroughs about to be dis- 
kingdom. After the dissolution of the | franchised each of which would have a 
late Parliament, he went down to Mid-/ constituency more numerous than that of 
hurst, and paid his respects to the few | Midhurst, and quite as respectable, if their 
electors (for few he confessed they were): boundaries were similarly extended. He 
of that borough. The reception he met , was no advocate for disfranchising that 
with was favourable in every point of view, _ place, although he could not permit the 
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hon. Member to eulogise it at the expense 
of other places. His only object was, to 
see the same measure of justice dealt out | 
to all. The hon. member for Midhurst 
had denied that Ministers had made popu- 
lation the basis of Representation. But 
the fact was, that they had founded their 
former Bill almost altogether upon popu- 
lation ; and, in the present Bill, the houses, 
which must be in proportion to the popu- 
lation, were taken, conjointly with the 
taxes, to constitute the basis of Representa- | 
tion. But how did Midhurst stand, in re- 
spect to population, when compared with | 
the boroughs in schedule A? It had a 
population only of 1,478, whereas Oak- | 
hampton had 1,500, and upwards ; | 
the disfranchised Aldborough had 1,530, 
that is, 100 more than the preserved Mid- 
hurst ; Fowey, a large town, with an ex- 
tensive harbour, and a considerable com- 
merce, had 1,580 ; Saltash, 1,637 ; Down- 
ton, 1,657; Minehead, even though cur- 
tailed of its natural limits, by the exclusion | 
of Dunster, had a population of 1,682 ; 
Amersham which had been pared down as 
closely as 2 line could be drawn round it, 
with a'population of 1,870; and Brackley, 
with a population of 2,001, were both dis- 
franchised, although one of them had 600 
inhabitants more than the preserved bo- 
rough of Midhurst. Again, Newton in 
Lancashire, with a population of 800 more 
than Midhurst, was also to be sacrificed. 
Taking the book, then, before them as their 
guide, he would ask, was it possible for 
them to see that there was anything so pe- 
culiar in the case of Midhurst as to take it 
out of the general rule? It was not its 
wealth or its population that formed the 
ground of the exception; but they were 
told, that Midhurst possessed the ground- 
work of a good and new constituency ; but 
surely there was no man, making a preten- 
sion to common sense, who would not say, 
that the greater the population the better 
was the groundwork for a good and new 
constituency. The promoters of the Bill, 
if they preceeded upon any principle what- 
ever, appeared to adopt three elements— 
the population as presumed from the number 
of houses, the number of 10/. houses, and the 
amount of assessed taxes. He had, in some 
instances, taken the sum of population of 
10/. houses, and of assessed taxes, and he 
compared Midhurst with Newton, and the 
result of that comparison was anything but 
favourable to the views of noble Lords op- 
posite. He had taken the elements which 
the promoters of the Bill recognised, and, 
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applying them to the case of Midhurst, he 
found they would be represented by the 
number of 2,509; but Newton was re- 
These were 
facts which no man could deny, though, as 
schedule A was disposed of, he should not 
have entered into the question, if it had 


not been for the imputations cast upon 
some of these boroughs by the hon. Mem- 


ber. 

Lord John Russell said, he would not 
reply at much length to the speakers on the 
other side, for he had no desire to make it 
necessary that the House should sit on 
Saturday. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, attacked Midhurst on 
the ground of population, but there was 
little consistency in that, for the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends, during the dis- 
cussion on the former Bill, continually de- 
clared, that wealth was the only true crite- 
rion, and that the respectability of boroughs 
was to be judged of, not according to the 
number of inhabitants which they contain- 
ed, but according to the amount of assessed 
taxes which they paid. In fact, the re- 
tention of Midhurst was in consequence 
of the ery which had been raised about 
assessed taxes. After having heard, for 
several months, complaints made against 
the Government for adopting the principle 
of population, he was surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman should now discover 
that population was the chief element for 
Representation, The cases of these bo- 
roughs which the hon. Gentleman had 
quoted, however, showed that numbers 
were not a sign of wealth, and as the basis 
of this Bill was wealth and numbers com- 
bined, Midhurst had a greater share of the 
aggregate of both than the places which 
were disfranchised. 

Mr. Croker said, that, to hear the noble 
Lord, any person would imagine that he 
had commenced the discussion with respect 
to population. When an hon. Member in- 
troduced the question of population, was he 
(Mr. Croker) not obliged, in honour and 
conscience, to show that there were other 
boroughs which were better entitled than 
Midhurst to be preserved on the ground of 
population? When the former Bill was 
under discussion, he objected that Ministers 
did not apply their rule of population accu- 
rately. For instance, in the case of Calne, 
they took in a parish, and, in the case of 
Sudbury, they omitted one; and his ob- 


jection to-night was, that they did not apply 


their new rule accurately. Although he 
was ready to admit, that he thought wealth 
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added to population, was an improvement 
on the basis of the Bill. 

Sir Charles Wetherell complained, that 
whenever hon. Members at his side of the 
House applied themselves closely to dis- 
cuss the merits of any particular borough, 
the noble Lord opposite was accustomed to 
get up and threaten them with the gloomy 
day of Saturday. He contended that there 
could not be a greater discrepancy than be- 
tween the cases of Midhurst and Appleby. 
The announcement that there was to be a 
liberty added to the borough of Midhurst 
was proof positive that even its advocates 
knew it was too small to answer their pur- 
pose. It was well known that there was 
scarcely any borough more limited in its 
burgage tenures than was Midhurst, and 
if the present proprietors lost their influ- 
ence, it was just the sort of place where 
some other influence would be found to 
prevail. 

Lord Althorp disclaimed any wish to 
prevent the full and fair discussion of the 
case of any borough by a threat of 
sitting on Saturday. As to the question 
then before the Committee, he should, 
without the slightest apprehension of suc- 
cessful contradiction, affirm, that there was 
no one who took the trouble to examine 


the question, could for a moment doubt | 


that Midhurst was properly placed; they 
estimated its population by its houses, and 
its wealth by the amount of the assessed 
taxes paid; the rule was stated to the 
House in which the Ministers intended to 
proceed before it was applied. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the conversa- 
tion of that evening afforded another evi- 
dence, if any were wanted, that “the 
school master was abroad ;” for whenever 
in that House they proved unruly boys, 
they were threatened that Saturday should 
be no holiday. 

Colonel Conolly said, that when the un- 
just decision, which he foresaw the House 
would come to on that question, went forth 
to the public, it would excite nothing but 
unmingled indignation. 

Question, that Midhurst stand part of 
schedule B, agreed to. 

The following boroughs were also placed 
in schedule B:—Woodstock, Oxfordshire ; 
Wilton, Wiltshire ;. Malmesbury, Wiltshire ; 
Liskeard, Cornwali; Reigate, Surrey; 
Hythe, Kent ; Droitwich, Worcestershire ; 
Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire; Launceston, 
Cornwall ; Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire ; 
Thirsk, Yorkshire ; Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire ; and Horsham, Sussex. 
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On the question that Great Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire, stand part of schedule B, 

Lord Loughborough said, if he could 
agree in the principle which the noble 
Lord had laid down, he would not saya 
single word in behalf of Great Grimsby, 
for he was aware that, according to such 
principles, that borough came within the 
line of partial disfranchisement; but he 
had always understood the real object of 
the Bill was, to get rid of corrupt and 
nomination boroughs, and most assuredly 
the borough which was before the Com- 
mittee did not deserve that character. 
In his opinion, Great Grimsby ought not 
to be deprived of one of its Representatives. 
He and his hon. colleague had been returns 
ed for the borough by an independent con- 
stituency of upwards of 400 persons, in 
spite of the influence of a noble Lord, who 
resided in the neighbourhood, and possessed 
considerable property adjacent to it; and 
also in spite of the influence of the Go- 
vernment, which, he must say, was not 
exercised in a constitutional manner upon 
the occasion. He did not accuse Ministers 
of acting designedly against their own prin- 
ciple, but he did not hesitate to say, that if 
Tavistock was to be allowed to continue to 
return two Members, whilst Great Grimsby 
was partially disfranchised, the effect of 
the rule adopted by Government would be 
to preserve what was absolutely a nomina- 
tion borough, and to disfranchise a borough 
having 400 free and independent electors, 
which was the case with Great Grimsby. 
He did not intend to divide the House upon 
the question, but he would contend, that 
Great Grimsby was much more deserving 
of the privilege of returning two Members, 
than many of the places which retained 
that privilege under the Bill. 

Mr. Croker perceived the boundary line 
had been settled on the authority of an 
ancient perambulation, and he trusted that 
the noble Lords would see in this a suffi- 
cient reason for revising the case of Ap- 
pleby. 

Mr. H. Fitzroy was bound, in justice to 
his constituents, to say, that since 1821, the 
population of Great Grimsby had been in- 
creasing every day, and he thought that 
that place was likely shortly to become one 
of the most important seaports of the king- 
dom. <As the borough now stood, it was 
an independent borough ; but he was con- 
vinced that, as soon as the 10/. household- 
ers were admitted to vote, that the whole 
‘influence of the place would be thrown 
| into the hands of the noble Lord to whom 
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his noble colleague had already alluded. 
They had heard a great deal about gentle- 
men offering up their boroughs on the 
shrine of patriotism ; and the conduct of an 
hon. Gentleman, with respect to Midhurst, 
had been particularly alluded to; but he 
begged, on the part of his constituents, to 
say that, they were proud of the honour 
of returning two Members to that House ; 
and that it was their most anxious desire 
to retain that privilege. He could not 
venture to hope that the noble Lord would 
listen to his representations ; but he should 
have been deficient in the duty which he 
owed to his constituents if he did not en- 
treat the Government to take the matter 
into its consideration. 

Alderman Waithman stated, that the 
borough of Great Grimsby was notoriously 
corrupt; both electors and candidates had 
assured him of the fact over and over again. 
If independence had been displayed in re- 
turning the present Members, then he 
could only say, that the borough must have 
been reformed of late. - 

Mr. Croker would ask the hon. Alder- 
man if he had never heard of corruption 
existing in the borough of Liverpool, and 
how he had voted when the question of 
that place was before the House? He 
would put it also to the hon. Alderman, 
whether his having heard that corruption 
existed in Great Grimsby some years ago 
was proof of its existence now? When a 
division of the House should take place re- 
garding Wallingford, he hoped, for once in 
his life, to have the honour of voting with 
the hon. Member. 

Alderman Waiihman, in reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman, said, that he had 
happened to be absent from the House on 
the occasion of the Liverpool question ; and 
he knew that the corruption of that borough 
bore no comparison to the abuses which 
prevailed in those strongholds of corruption 
where voters were paid. 

Mr. Croker: will the hon. Gentleman 
vote for allowing Wallingford a higher 
place in the Bill? 

Alderman Waithman: Ishall see, when 
we come to that. 

Mr. H. Fitzroy thought it somewhat 
uncourteous of the hon. Alderman, after 
the statement made by his noble colleague 
and himself, to assert that Great Grimsby 
was corrupt. Neither money nor any other 
inducement was promised or given by him 
or his noble friend at the late election. 

Question that Great Grimsby be included 
in sched ule B, agreed to. Calne, Wilt- 
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shire, and Arundel, Sussex, 
placed in schedule B. 

Upon the question that Dartmouth, 
Devon he inserted in schedule B, 

Sir Henry Willoughby suggested, that, 
as some information had been laid before 
the House only that evening, relating to 
the assessed taxes paid by this borough, 
the consideration of the case should be 
postponed. 

Mr. Baring did not think it of much 
importance whether this borough paid a 
few taxes more or less. He objected to 
the principle on which it was proposed to 
disfranchise an old sea-port of considerable 
importance. Dartmouth, as a_sea-port, 
had important and peculiar interests to 
defend, and was one of those places which 
no former House of Commons would have 
ever dreamt of disfranchising. He was not 
for putting the case of one borough against 
that of another, but, in his opinion, the 
case of Dartmouth proved as strongly as 
any other the evil of the principle on which 
this Bill proceeded. ‘There were many in- 
stances in which boroughs now exempt 
from corruption would be open to the 
grossest corruption after the passing of 
this Bill. He did not know how far this 
might be the case with Dartmouth, but it 
was the case in many other instances. 
There was the case of Midhurst, for in- 
stance. Knowing his hon. friend who 
possessed property in that borough, he 
was satisfied that nothing had __passeel 
With respect to the Representation of that 
borough which might not be exposed in 
open day. When the borough was opened 
to the 10/. householders, however, he be- 
lieved it would be impossible to prevent 
corruption. The noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) was about, very appropriately, to 
follow this Bill by a bill to prevent bribery 
and corruption. The noble Lord seemed 
to feel that this Bill would produce corrup- 
tion, and that it was necessary to provide 
against it; but, without knowing anything 
of the bill about to be introduced, he would 
venture to predict that it would not be 
effective in preventing the corruption 
which would follow from this Bill. 

Mr. Holdsworth said, that he and the 
hon. Baronet, who had alluded to the 
recent appearance of the papers relative to 
Dartmouth, had always been opposed to 
each other on this Bill; but, nevertheless, 
he was quite ready to support that hon. 
Baronet in the view that he took of the 
case of Dartmouth, for he believed it was 
a place, as regarded its trade and harbour, 
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which deserved to be supported. One point 
worthy of notice was, that a great defalca- 
tion in the taxes of the place had occurred, 
owing to a man having run away ; and these 
papers related to that fact. What they 
contained he did not know; for it was 
only since he had come to that House that 
evening that they had reached him; but 
he certainly had been told that the defalca- 
tion was sufficient to bring up the borough 
to the standard which the noble Lord had 
set up as adequate for the preservation of the 
right of franchise. With these few words 
of explanation, he would leave it to the 
noble Lord to say whether the borough of 
Dartmouth ought not for the present to be 
postponed. 

Captain Bastard begged to add, as re- 
presenting the borough of Dartmouth, 
that he had not yet seen the papers to 
which allusion had been made: and he 
trusted that that might be deemed a suffici- 
ent reason for requesting the postponement 
of the question. 

Lord John Russell had already stated in 
numerous other instances, if there was any 
thing in these papers to alter the complexion 
of the case, that it would be competent to the 
hon. Gentleman to re-introduce the subject 
on the bringing up of the Report of the 
Committee; but he certainly must say, 
that he had heard nothing to induce him to 
think that they were acting with any un- 
fairness or injustice towards Dartmouth. 
The only point that had been stated was, 
that the tax-collector of the place had run 
away, and not accounted for his receipts. 
Now, if these had been the proper assessed 
taxes for the place, and that person had 
persuaded the Tax-office that a smaller 
amount of taxes than was actually collected 
was correct, there might be something in 
the objection. But he had been informed 
from the Tax-office, that it was the Surveyor 
of Taxes who had made out the assessment 
for Dartmouth ; and that the collector had 
taken on himself unduly to increase that 
assessment ; therefore, though this was a 
proof of great dishonesty on the part of the 
collector, it in no wise proved that the 
assessment returned in the Lists was a 
wrong assessment. Since this discovery 
had been made, a fresh levy for half-a-year 
had taken place, the amount of which was 
370l., which, for the year, would give 
740l., to which, adding supplementary taxes 
to the amount of 27/., the total result would 
be 767/., and this was the sum stated in 
the Commissioner’s Report. It was true, 
that Gentleman had received various state~ 
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ments from Dartmouth, but each of these 
statements differed from the other, and he, 
therefore, thought that they could not be 
safely relied on. On the 26th of January 
an account had been rendered, which made 
the number of houses 728 ; and now, from 
a more recent survey, the number was said 
to be 767. It was true that, according to 
the Commissioner’s Report, the number of 
10/. houses‘amounted to 400 ; but he under- 
stood that this, in a great measure, arose 
from several persons living together in one 
house, the effect of which generally was, 
that the rent ran higher than when oc- 
cupied by only one family or person. For 
these reasons, he did not see why the ques- 
tion as to the borough of Dartmouth should 
be postponed, more especially as its trade 
was far from being flourishing, a large por- 
tion of it having left Dartmouth for other 
places in the neighbourhood. 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, it had been 
his wish, on the present occasion, to refer 
to the documents which had just reached 
him, but what had fallen from the 
Lord made it imperative on him to 
state what was his view of the bo- 
rough of Dartmouth. In the first place, 
he begged to say, that he was decidedly of 
opinion that there were circumstances con- 
nected with that borough which entitled 
it to retain both its Members — circum- 
stances connected not only with the details 
of the Reform Bill, bu. likewise with the 
principle. The preamble of the Bill stated, 
that its object was the disfranchisement of 
inconsiderable places, and the title referred 
to poor and decayed boroughs. Now, if he 
could show, that Dartmouth was neither 
poor nor decayed, and if he could also show 
that it was more considerable than many of 
those that were to retain their twofold 
right of Representation, he trusted that 
the Committee would pause before it pro- 
ceeded to pass the fat of its disfranchise- 
ment. The Government had thought pro- 
per to lay down a rule as a guide for the 
proceedings of the House with respect to 
disfranchisement. With this he by no 
means found fault; on the contrary, he 
thought that it was prudent, for they, by 
that means, avoided all suspicion of favour- 
itism or partiality ; but he contended, that 
the borough of Dartmouth did not fall 
within the rule which the Ministers had 
No less than eighteen boroughs 
were now removed from schedule B, which, 
by the former Bill, had been included in it ; 
but all the arguments which had been used 
to show the justness ‘of their removal, 
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might be applied with still stronger force 
to the borough of Dartmouth. Besides 
which, it was worthy of remark that a few 
months ago, when the borough of Dart- 
mouth was not included in the schedules, 
no invidious allusion had ever been made 
to that place as to Calne, and Tavistock, 
and others, for the purpose of contending 
that Dartmouth had been improperly 
favoured. Dartmouth was a_sea-port, 
with one of the finest harbours in the 
country attached to it, into which every 
year came thousands of tons of shipping. 
In addition to this, it was the centre of a 
considerable district of maritime jurisdic- 
tion ; and there were actually belonging to 
that place upwards of 30,000 tons of ship- 
ping. The Report of the Commissioners 
placed the population at 4,640; but he 
was told, that taking into the account the 
number of seamen belonging to the place 
who were constantly on the move, the 
population might fairly be reckoned at 
above 5,000; in which case it exceeded in 
population thirty-four of the boroughs that, 
under this Bill, were still to retain their 
two-fold Representation. ‘Take, for in- 
stance the borough of Lymington: there 
the number of inhabitants was but 2,720; 
so that Dartmouth nearly doubled it in 
population. He had nothing to say against 
the calculations of Lieutenant Drummond, 
neither was he going to make a mathemati- 
cal speech to the Committee: but he could 
not help disputing the data of that Gentle- 
man, and he could not help thinking that 
Dartmouth was hardly dealt with. Accord- 
ing to the first List, the number of houses 
that it contained was 537—according to 
the second List, it was 634; and when the 
returning officer was asked the same ques- 
tion, his reply was “662.” These different 
statements having been made, the inhabit- 
ants of Dartmouth had deemed it advisable 
to employ a Surveyor. He had been sworn 
to the accuracy of his statement, and, ac- 
cording to him, the number of houses was 
767, exclusive of all those which could not 
be strictly termed tenements. Then, if 
this latter statement was correct, and 
applying, in Lieutenant Drummond's rule, 
to 767 houses, and 768/. of assessed taxes, 
the product would be sufficiently high to 
take the borough out of schedule B. But he 
thought that he could carry the matter still 
further, by examining intothequestion of the 
assessed taxes; though that would be some- 
what more complicated. Inquiry had been 
made respecting the assessed taxes, and these 


facts hed been ascertained. The Commis-| ber of houses than three of those boroughs 
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sioners of Taxes found out, towards the 
end of 1830, that a fraud had been com- 
mitted by the collector; and, in a letter 
which they had addressed to the Tax-office, 
they had stated, that, on inquiry, they had 
found that a fraud had taken place on the 
revenue to the amountof 200/. and upwards ; 
that they had already discovered 103 cases of 
fraud; and that they knew that many 
more existed. And here he would observe, 
that the noble Lord had not been quite 
correct in his statement; for it was the 
collector that had made the assessment ; 
and the way that he committed the fraud 
was, by charging the full assessment, and 
then, instead of returning the full amount 
to the Tax-office, he only returned a 
smaller sum ; or, in other cases, returning 
houses as empty which was full; by 
which he was enabled to pocket the dif- 
ference. He had been also given to under- 
stand, that it could be proved that, in 1829 
-80, at least 9011. had been paid by the in- 
habitants of Dartmouth; and though it 
was true that it was in the year 1831-32 
that the noble Lord took his station, he 
thought that the year 1830-31 was some 
criterion ; besides which, he had reason to 
believe that a similar amount could be shown 
during the last year, for there was a letter 
from the Surveyor of Taxes, which stated, 
that the accounts were not even so complete 
as on the previous year, and that the mat- 
ter would not be altogether cleared up till 
the end of the year. Now, if the amount 
of taxes was taken at 901/. with the Com- 
missioner’s list of houses, this again would 
take Dartmouth just out of the schedule B 
list ; but if, as he contended, the true 
amount of taxes and the true amount of 
houses were taken, Dartmouth would be 
taken as high up the list as No. 95, which 
would place it far beyond schedule B, which 
stopped short at No. 86. The noble Lord 
had taken the deficiency of taxes at only 
200/., while he had every reason to believe 
that it would amount to double that sum. 
He felt, however, that he should be doing 
an injustice to this borough, if he did not 
endeavour toplaceitsclaims upon still higher 
grounds. It appeared that Dartmouth 
contained 411 10/. houses, which was about 
the same number as Guildford and Dor- 

chester contained; but he would take the 
| matter further than this—he begged to 
; remind the Committee, then, that Dart- 
| mouth had a greater number of 10/. houses 
| than thirty-four boroughs which were to 
| retaintwo Members. It had a greater num- 
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together. Bodmin, Thetford, and Mar- 
ow, had, between them, only 680 houses ; 
they were to return six Members, two for 
each—and yet those three boroughs had not 
a greater number of 1(0/. houses than the 
borough of Dartmouth, which was about 
to be deprived of one of its Members. When 
taking into account the amount of taxation 
furnished by any town—if that town hap- 
pened to be a sea-port, as in this instance— 
he contended, that it was not right to ex- 
clude from the calculation the taxes paid 
by shipping. The assessed taxes did not 
touch the mass of capital employed in ship- 

ing. There were instances in Dartmouth 
in which persons had realized 500,000/. in 
the shipping trade, and did not pay above 
12/7. a year to the assessed taxes. The 
assessed taxes formed only a small part of 
the taxation of the country. The Customs 
and Excise formed the principal part of the 
revenue, and the assessed taxes were not 
more than the one-thirteenth. In fact, the 
amount of the assessed taxes paid by any 
particular place was quite an accident, and 
the levy of them was extremely arbitrary. 
If the assessed taxes were to be taken as the 
criterion, Brighton and Cheltenham would 
appear to be the most important towns in 
the kingdom. They would be more im- 
portant than Leeds or Sheffield. Dart- 
mouth was not a great thoroughfare—it 
was not a place in which, from its position, 
there could be many horses or carriages 
used. There were no dogs or game licenses 
paid for there, as there was nothing to shoot 
but water-fowl; and in every view in 
which it could be considered, it was most 
unfair to put the question as to its import- 
ance or respectability on the amount of the 
assessed taxes received there. In arguing 
the case, he felt that he was advocating 
the interests of others, and not his own. 
Considering its absolute and relative import- 
ance, he trusted the Committee would feel 
that Dartmouth ought not to be disfran- 
chised. Before this Bill was introduced, 
it contained 381 houses assessed to the 
Poor-rate above the value of 10/. This was 
more than could be said of Lymington, 
Chippenham, Bodmin, and Totness. Tak- 
ing all these things, conjoined with the 
shipping importance of the borough, into 
consideration, he would venture to say, that, 
not from the very first day on which there 
had been 4 House of Commons in England 
—not from the 49th ofHenry 3rd up to the 
present moment, had there been an instance 
of a town, so situated as Dartmouth, be- 
ing. disfranchised ; and he- would further 
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add, that if the House was determined, in 
spite of all these things, to disfranchise that 
borough, it must be on some other princi- 
ple than that laid down by the noble Lord ; 
but, if there was one thing more important 
than another in this very important Bill, 
it was, that they should clearly keep to 
some intelligible rule of conduct. He had 
heard it said, that it was a matter of very 
little importance whether Dartmouth had 
one or two Members. That might be the 
case with respect to the community at 
large; but it was of the last importance for 
the House, to take care that it did not de- 
prive any town of its franchise without 
some distinct and undeniable reason ; and 
such a reason appeared to him to be entirely 
wanting in this case. He, therefore, 
thought, that those who, like himself, were 
anxious to see the Bill pass into a law, 
ought to lend him their best assistance in 
relieving the measure from an enactment 
which, he was convinced, would be viewed 
as a stain upon it. 

Lord John Russell said, that he had only 
one remark to make in reply to the speech 
of the hon. Baronet, and that was called for 
by his observations on the amount of as- 
sessed taxes paid by the borough of Dart- 
The Government was desirous of 
adhering to one rule and to one principle in 
its mode of dealing with all the boroughs 
which it was now proposed to disfranchise, 
and the only difference which existed in 
this instance between himself and the hon. 
Baronet was, as to the facts to which the 
rule and the principle of the Government 
was to be applied. The hon. Baronet said, 
that the collector at Dartmouth had made 
the assessment at Dartmouth, but that the 
real assessment amounted to 200/. more 
than was reckoned for Dartmouth in the 
list supplied by Lieutenant Drummond. 
Now, the amount furnished to Lieutenant 
Drummond had been taken from the re- 
turns furnished to the Government by the 
Surveyor of Taxes, and he was informed, 
that the amount of the assessed taxes for 
the next year had been estimated at the 
same value as the amount for the past year. 
There appeared to be no improvement or 
increase of trade in the borough, which was 
rather in a declining state, but as there ex- 
isted a difference of opinion as to the 
amount of the assessed taxes paid by the 
borough of Dartmouth, he thought it only 
right to postpone the consideration of the 
vote on this borough until the House was 
in possession of further information on the 
subject. Pe ee 
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Mr. -Holdsworth said, both as the Mem- 
ber and an inhabitant of Dartmouth, he 
must deny that there had been any decrease 
in the trade of the borough of Dartmouth, 
save in its trade with the island of New- 
foundland, and the decrease in that branch 
of trade was owing to nothing else than the 
change which had been made in the com- 
mercial policy of this country. The coast- 
ing trade, instead of being diminished, had 
increased, and it appeared, by the returns 
of last year, that 103,000 tons of shipping 
had entered and departed from the port on 
this service, and 19,757 tons on foreign 
voyages. 

Captain Bastard said, that if Kingsford, 
which was only on the other side of the 
river on which Dartmouth stood, and was 
connected with it by a ferry, were added to 
Dartmouth, that borough would be taken 
completely out of schedule B. He begged 
leave to call the noble Lord’s attention to 
Totness, before he consented to disfranchise 
Dartmouth. 

Mr. Croker said, that if Dartmouth was 
to be saved, he did not think that Totness 


was in most danger, and to prove that, if 


fair play was practised, he would take that 
opportunity of repeating a statement which 
he had made in an early part of the even- 
ing, and in a thin House, respecting the 
relative importance of Dartmouth and 
Tavistock. In his opinion there were four 
elements, which ought to be taken into 
consideration when they were deciding on 
the comparative importance of different 
boroughs. These were, first, the number 
of inhabitants which a borough contained ; 
next, the number of its 10/. houses ; then 
the number of houses of every description 
and value; and lastly, the amount of as- 
sessed taxes. When these elements were 
added together, the importance of one 
borough, as compared with that of another, 
was seen by a comparison of the different 
sums. That must be a correct calculation, 
even according to Lieutenant Drummond’s 
principle. Now, according to that calcula- 
tion, Dartmouth, which stood 79 on the list 
of Lieutenant Drummond, was a borough 
of greater importance than Tavistock, which 
stood 95 on the same list. For instance, at 
Dartmouth there were 4,996 inhabitants ; 
411 10. houses ; 634 houses of all descrip- 
tions ; 768/. assessed taxes ; which, if his cal- 
culation was correct, amounted altogether 
to 6,809. At Tavistock there were 4,338 
inhabitants ; 269 10/. houses ; 624 houses of 
all descriptions, and 1,124. assessed taxes, 
which, if his calculation was correct, 
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amounted to 6,355. Now, 6,355 was con- 
siderably less than 6,809 and, therefore, he, 
as an unlearned man, and no mathematician, 
should have supposed that Tavistock was of 
less importance than Dartmouth. Besides, 
there was another point of great importance 
as to the new elective franchise in Dart- 
mouth and Tavistock, which ought not to 
be overlooked. Dartmouth had 411 10/. 
houses ; Tavistock had only 269. 

Lord Althorp said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew they had not proceeded on the 
principle which he laid down in this in- 
stance of adding the four elements together, 
and taking the total as the test of the com- 
parative values of boroughs—therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman's calculation was 
quite inapplicable. 

Lord John Russell believed that the 
Committee had been favoured with this 
calculation before, and a very curious cal- 
culation it was, but not altogether accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of arithmetic. 
The Committee, however, could not be so 
blind as not to perceive that, in this calcula- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman had reckoned 
the number of 10/. houses in each borough 
twice over. First, he had reckoned them 
as 10/. houses, and then he had lumped 
them in with the whole number of houses. 
How any result formed in such a way 
could be of use in guiding the decisions of 
the Committee he could not for his life con- 
ceive, for it was formed upon a basis that 
was evidently erroneous. 

Mr. Croker said, this was the second 
time to-night, and the fortieth time in the 
discussions on this Bill, in which the noble 
Lord had taken upon himself the task of 
being his (Mr. Croker’s) schoolmaster. He 
was sorry to say, that hitherto he had not 
profited by the noble Lord’s instructions. 
Whether that was owing to the noble Lord 
being a bad master, or to his being a dull 
scholar, he could not say. He would, how- 
ever, strike out of his calculations the total 
number of houses in both places, which, as 
they had nothing to do with the franchise, 
it was, perhaps, only right to strike out. 
He would confine himself to the three 
elements, and he would say, that, even then, 
the importance of Dartmouth was superior 
to that of Tavistock, in the proportion of 
6,175 to 5,731. Ifthe noble Lord, upon 
further examination, did not see just 
grounds to erase the borough of Dartmouth 
from schedule B, he would undertake to 
prove, the next time this vote came under 
consideration, that there were five or six 
towns which were to return two Members 
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to Parliament, inferior in importance to the 
borough of Dartmouth. 

Mr. Courtenay said, there was some 
confusion in the returns relating to Totness: 
the houses were stated in different num- 
bers, and the parish and the borough ap- 
peared to be confounded in such a manner, 
that he was at some loss to understand the 
actual state of the place. 

Mr. Stanley said, there was one complete 
return before the House relating to that 
borough, which made the number of houses 
in it 376, of which number two were un- 
occupied. In the town adjoining, but not 
within the limits of the borough, there 
were 126 houses, of which eight were | 
empty, and in the parish, exclusive! of the | 
borough, there were seventeen houses, of | 
which five were empty; the result was 374 | 
houses occupied within the borough, and | 
130 out of its limits, making a total of 504 | 
occupied, and fifteen unoccupied, houses. 

Mr. Praed said, he had not troubled the | 
Committee with any remarks relating to | 
the cases of any particular berough | 
hitherto, either in the previous schedule, or | 
in that they were now discussing, but he 
thought the case of the borough of Dart- | 
mouth was the strongest instance that could | 
be urged in favour of the objection he enter- | 
tained to the whole principle of the dis- 
franchising clauses of this Bill. In the 
observations which he had addressed to the 
House on the second reading of the Bill, he 
had urged that, in his opinion, Lieutenant 
Drummond’s principle was incorrect, but 
that, even allowing it to be perfectly right, 
yet that no arithmetical or mathematical 
principle whatsoever could possibly be a 
ground upon which they could build a cor- 
rect judgment as to the relative importance 
of particular boroughs, for local circum- 
stances must necessarily be taken into con- 
sideration. Here was a direct proof of the 
correctness of that argument. Allowing 
Dartmouth was not of much importance 
in itself, yet its situation, its harbour and 
trade, in which centered the resources of 
the adjacent district, made it necessary that 
its Representatives should be continued. All 
these considerations, however, were wholly 
excluded by the principles on which this 
Bill was founded. In this view of the 
subject, he regretted that the arguments 
which had been addressed to the House by 
the hon. Baronet, in favour of this parti- 
cular place, had not been urged against the 
principle of the Bill itself, instead of their 
being narrowed to save a particular bo- 


rough. 
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Mr. Rigby Wason said, this was merely 
a question of justice, whether Dartmouth 
or Totness, which stood next to it on the 
list, was to lose one of their Represent- 
atives ; and, after the arguments that had 
been urged, he found it impossible to vote 
that Dartmouth came within the principle 
of disfranchisement. If the Committee 
were at liberty to extend the schedule to 
thirty-one instead of thirty, he should have 
no objection to include both the boroughs 
within it, but, as it was to be confined to 
thirty, he thought Totness was, of the 
two, the place of the least relative import- 
ance, 

An Hon. Member said, that Totness 
was unduly raised in importance, by having 
a portion of a parish on the opposite side 
of a river added to it, while the same 
justice was denied to Appleby in the case 
of Bondgate. 

Mr. Ord said, the same plan had been 
pursued in both places; the limits had been 
drawn by straight lines from one boundary 
mark to another ; the Commissioners had 
exercised no discretion, in either place, what- 
ever. 

The case of Dartmouth postponed. 

The next question was, that “St. Ives, 
Cornwall, stand part of schedule B.” 

Mr. Mackinnon stated, that, upon one 
occasion, he had stood a contest for this 
borough. The electors, who had then sup- 
ported him, had instructed him to state, 
that there were 1,102 houses in the bo- 
rough, and that it was now in a very 
thriving condition. 

Mr. Long Wellesley said, that he stood 
in a certain relation to that borough, but 
he had not received instructions from its 
inhabitants to make any such statement. 

Question agreed to. 

“ Rye, Sussex,” and “Clithero, Lan- 
cashire,” also added to schedule B, without 
any discussion. 

On the question, that “ Morpeth, North- 
umberland,” stand part of schedule B, 

Mr. Croker said, that if the borough of 
Appleby had been treated in the same 
manner as the borough of Morpeth, Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House would 
have had no grounds of complaint. At 
Appleby, the Commissioner had delighted 
in straight lines and acute’ angles ; but, if 
the plan of Morpeth were examined, it 
would be seen, that the boundary stones 
were not joined by straight lines, but with 
two yellow lines with slight waves. He 
did not say that this was not right, but it 
was singular enough that these waving 
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lines ran through the property of William 
Ord, Esq. He could only wish that Wil- 
liam Ord, jun., Esq., the Commissioner at 
Appleby, had made use of the same zigzag 
kind of line. 

Lord Milton—Was William Ord, jun., 
Esq., the Commissioner at Morpeth ? 

Some Member, with great indignation, 
vociferated “ No.” 

Mr. Croker declared, that that was the 
very point which he lamented. He wanted 
to have had at Appleby the same Com- 
missioner, who, he had no doubt, would 
have done the same work in the same ex- 
cellent—he would not say impartial, be- 
cause that might seem to cast an imputa- 
tion upon other individuals—but in the 
same workmanlike manner. He heartily 
wished that the same Commissioner had 
gone to Appleby as to Morpeth. 

Lord John Russell said, that the Com- 
missioner at Morpeth had done no more 
than he ought to have done—namely, 
added what was properly part of the bo- 
rough. 

An Hon. Member said, that if the parish 
of St. Michael, Bondgate, had been taken 
into the Lorough of Appleby, it would have 
availed little to the right hon. Gentleman 
and his party, for, under the new Bill, 
Appleby, if an electoral town, would cer- 
tainly send a good Whig to Parliament. 

Question agreed to. 

On the Question that ‘ Helston, Corn- 
wall,” stand part of the same schedule, 

Mr. Croker said, that in pursuance of 
the notice which he had given, he rose to 
call the attention of the Committee to the 
claims which the borough of Helston had, 
to be excluded from schedule B. At the 
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point at which they had now arrived in | 


this schedule, the House of Commons ought | 
-a town should suffer a permanent injury, 


to consider itself not so much a legis- 
lative as a judicial assembly ; for Members 


were now called upon to decide, not a, 
question of policy, but a question ef right. | 
He was not going to appeal to the Com- | 


mittee at present, either against the prin- 


ciples of the Reform Bill, or against the | 


mode of applying them. 
to ask the Committee to adjudicate impar- 


He was going | 


tially on the case of Helston, and to cone | 


sider calmly whether Helston was not en- 
titled to that justice which he was now 
going to ask for it. 
lay in a very narrow compass, and he should 
be able to place it distinctly before the 
House in less than five minutes. There 
were two elements on which boroughs 
were to be disfranchised—the number of 


The case of Helston | 
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houses, and the amount of assessed taxes. 
With regard to the number of houses in 
Helston, he made no question; but the 
Committee would, perhaps, recollect, that, 
on a former occasion, he had stated, that, in 
some boroughs, a part of the assessed taxes 
paid had been omitted, and that, in others, 
a part had been added. The amount of 
assessed taxes omitted in the borough of 
Helston amounted to 41/. If this were 
added to the amount furnished to Lieuten- 
ant Drummond, it would raise Helston in 
the scale of importance from eighty-four 
to eighty-six. He believed, from private 
communications which he had had with 
the noble Lord opposite, that thus far they 
were both agreed. 

Lord John Russell said, that it would 
only raise Helston to 85. 

Mr. Croker would not dispute that point, 
because the addition of 41/. was not suf- 
ficient of itself to take Helston out of 
schedule B. There was, however, another 
circumstance which would give it that ex- 
emption, and to which he wished to call 
the particular attention of the Committee. 
The assessed taxes of Helston were short- 
stated by the sum of 75/. In the return, 
the short statement was given as 57/.; but 
he was informed that that was a clerical 
error, the figures 5 and 7 being transposed. 
But 57/. would do for his purpose quite as 
well as 75/. That 57/. was the amount of 
the assessment to which the members of 
the Yeomanry cavalry of Helston would 
have been liable for their horses, had they 
not been in the Yeomanry cavalry. He 
submitted to the Committee, that, in taking 
the value of the assessment of taxes, 
nothing could be more unfair than to strike 
out of it the exemption granted to indivi- 
duals for public purposes. Was it fair that 


because its inhabitants were patriotic 
enough to contribute their services to 
maintain the general tranquillity of the 
country. 

Lord John Russell said, that if the sug- 
gestions of the right hon. Gentleman were 
adopted, it would introduce an entirely new 
principle. It was impossible that the ex- 
emptions should be included in the returns 
of the assessed taxes. If they included ex- 
emptions for Yeomany cavalry, they might 
include exemptions for farm horses, and for 
farm servants. With respect to the Yeo- 
manry exemptions, he believed it was well 
known that many persons entered the Yeo- 
manry in order that they might keep horses 
without paying the taxes. 
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_ Mr. C. W.-Wynn said, the policy of every 
succeeding Government for the last thirty- 
five cat Be been to encourage individuals 
to enter into the Yeomanry, and heretofore it 
had been considered a distinction for a town 
to have a troop, but now it appeared it was 
to operate as a punishment. It was ahard 
reflection for such persons, after they had 
come forward to assist their country in the 
day of need, upon the most patriotic mo- 
tives, to find those exertions, which ought 
to give the town of Helston a claim on 
public favour, a ground for inflicting on it 
a permanent injury. 

ord John Russell had no intention of 
imputing blame to the Yeomanry, and his 
right hon. friend might as wel! have said, 
that he wished to ruin agriculture when he 
objected to the exemption for farm ser- 
vants, as that he was casting imputations 
on the Yeomanry, when he stated, that 
these exemptions ought not be included. 
On account of the well known fact that 
abuses prevailed in the exemption of horses 
from the tax, certainly nothing like so many 
would have been kept but for this exemp- 
tion. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan thought that Hel- 
ston, in relation to other towns, had no 
right to keep two Members ; but, in relation 
to the elements of Representation, as laid 
down by the noble Lords, it had. Being 
interested in the question, he ought, per- 
haps, to take no part in it; but he would 
say, that the Commissioners had made a 
mistake in their report, which he should 
discuss at the proper time. With regard 
to the Yeomanry of that borough he was 
particularly connected with it, and he 
could say, there were no abuses of the kind 
described by the noble Lord, the individu- 
als composing it had come forward to be 
re-embodied on the disturbances which 
prevailed two years since, breaking forth, 
and it had been very instrumental in sup- 
pressing riots in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, he believed the 
remuneration and exemptions to which the 
Yeomanry were entitled, was not sufficient 
to recompense them for their loss of time 
and expense, and it was impossible to deny, 
that their services had been very meritorious 
upon many occasions. 

Mr. Hunt said, he could not agree in 
the objections stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Wynn); for he saw no 
reason why the borough of Helston should 
have an additional Member, because it had 
a Yeomanry corps. Towards all such bodies 
he entertained no friendly opinion, and he 
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spoke feelingly. He knew it to be a fact, 
that many of the members of the Yeomanry 
corps were in the habit of enrolling them- 
selves, merely for the purpose of saving 
the horse tax; and that, on review days, 
they were in the habit of sending their 
horses out with butchers’ boys and appren- 
tices on their backs to do the duty. It was 
a fact, and he knew it. 

Mr. Trevor said, he had the honour to 
be a member of a Yeomanry corps; and 
he, on their part, repelled the insinuations 
of the member for Preston, with an indig- 
nation which could be only exceeded by 
his contempt. The members of the Yeo- 
manry corps were taken from a class of 
men to whom the payment of the horse 
tax was a matter of very little conse- 
quence. 

Mr. Pigott said, it was an extraordinary 
proceeding, on the part of Government, tu 
make an exemption which had been grant- 
ed to individuals in return for public ser- 
vices; a ground for depriving a borough of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Hunt said, the hon. member for 
Durham (Mr. Trevor) boasted that he be- 
longed to the Yeomanry ; but really, if he 
had not heard it from the hon. Member's 
own mouth, he could not have believed it. 
He was sure, however, that the hon. Mem- 
ber must be an officer ; for, if he had been 
a private, he could not have got out of the 
awkward squad. He knew some of the Yeo- 
manry, and spoke of them as he had found 
them. Of the hon. Member he knew 
nothing, but this he would say, that if the 
hon. Member was a sample of the Yeo- 
manry, he hoped the Lord would keep 
him out of their way. 

Mr. Trevor would only put it to the 
good taste and feeling of the Committee, 
whether the course pursued by the member 
for Preston was not quite unparliamentary. 

Mr. Praed said, he begged to recall the 
attention of the Committee to the question 
immediately before it, which was, whether 
an exemption from a particular tax grant- 
ed to individuals on account of public ser- 
vices rendered, was to disqualify a borough 
from sending Members to Parliament, by 
the exemption not being allowed in the 
amount of taxes by which one of the tests 
of qualification was to be calculated. The 
noble Lord said, this exemption could not 
be allowed, because more horses were kept 
on that account than otherwise would be, 
and, therefore, the amount of the exemp- 
tions, added to the actual sum paid, was no 
criterion of what would be paid, if there 
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were no such exemptions allowed. But 
how did this argument bear upon others 
which the noble Lord and his friends had 
advanced, when they asserted, that voting 
for Members of Parliament was not a pri- 
vilege, but ought to be considered a duty. 
If that was the case, the amount of ex- 
emptions ought to be included, because no 
compensation could be given, if a duty was 
to be done, but if, as was asserted by him- 
self and his hon. friends, voting was a 
personal right and property, then the noble 
Lord might say, that a man ought not to 
be entitled to vote, on account of his ex- 
emption from any particular tax, he having 
received compensation for his services in 
the circumstances of being exempt from 
the payment of the tax. The noble Lord 
appeared to have maintained opposite ar- 
guments, and he would, of course, take 
which of them suited his present purpose. 

Mr. Croker could not but remark on the 
course pursued by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to Dartmouth, and that 
followed in the present instance. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell) 
had said, in the case of Dartmouth, that he 
did not look to the amount of assessed taxes 
paid, but to the amount of the assessments ; 
and, in the present case, the noble Lord 
said, he looked not at the assessments, but 
at the amount actually paid. This had 
been advanced by the noble Lord in reply to 
the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby) who 
had argued the case of Dartmouth, and he 
(Mr. Croker) begged to ask what was the 
meaning of the Reform Bill,if such inconsist- 
encies were pursued. The course pursued by 
Ministers in this instance had not been fair. 
It was too much to deprive the inhabitants of 
thedearest right ofan Englishman,by the rule 
used with respect to the payment of assessed 
taxes. They ought, in the first instance, 
to have told the inhabitants or freemen of 
the borough that it was their intention to 
deduct from the amount of the assessed 
taxes chargeable on the town the exemption 
claimed for service in the Yeomanry corps. 
By not doing this they had caught them in 
the trap which deprived them, in this 
instance, at least, of one Representative. 
He could not bring himself to think that 
the House of Commons would be a party 
to such a proceeding. 

Sir Horace St. Paul said, the charge the 
noble Lord had made against the Yeo- 
manry was, in his opinion, unfounded. He 
believed they were a meritorious descrip- 
tion of force, and had been found very 
useful on many occasions, 
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Lord John Russell said, that it never 
had been his meaning or intention to cast 
any imputation on the Yeomanry, and, if 
such had been supposed, the House was en- 
tirely mistaken. The question he conceived 
to be entirely distinct from the merits of 
the Yeomanry, though he was ready to 
admit, that, but for the exemption, it was 
by no means certain so many horses would 
be kept. as would raise the assessed taxes 
chargeable in the borough in question 
within the limits provided by the Bill. 

Lord Valletort remarked, that the Yeo- 
manry force had been the only available one 
during periods of great excitement and 
alarm in the district now alluded to. They 
had been the first to stand forward in dis- 
tressed times, and it was too much for the 
House of Commons to turn round upon 
them and say ‘‘ You shall be punished for 
the services you have done in enrolling 
yourselves for a laudable public purpose.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that the assess- 
ments of the Yeomanry horses had been 
ascertained, and it was only necessary for 
the Yeomanry corps to be disbanded, in 
order to enable the amount to be levied, 
and consequently to entitle the amount to 
be accounted as part of the returns of the 
borough. 

Mr. Croker did not wish to negative the 
present question, but he thought a post- 
ponement of its consideration expedient in 
order to give time to the nuble Lord oppo- 
site to meet the objections which had been 
raised. 

Lord Althorp could see no reason for 
postponing the question, which was one for 
the Committee to decide, namely whether 
or not the exemptions claimed by the Yeo- 
manry from the payment of horse duty 
were to be admitted as part of the amount 
assessed upon the town of Helstone. He 
was disposed to think it would not be safe 
to admit the exemption, and he should, 
therefore, press the question. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn conceived that the 
payment was only suspended because the 
town had been assessed to a certain sum. 
If the Yeomanry were reduced, the exemp- 
tions would cease, and the payments would 
be made. 

A division then took place, when the 
numbers were:—Ayes 256; Noes 179— 
Majority 77. 

The borough of Helston was then or- 
dered to stand part of schedule B. 

The Chairman reported progress. Com- 
mittee to sit again on the following 
Tuesday. 
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723 The Poor Laws. 


AssgssEp Taxes.| In answer to a 
question from Mr. Goulburn, 

Lord Althorp stated, that it was his 
intention to bring in a Bill to continue the 
Assessed Taxes Composition Act, and 
another to consolidate the laws relating to 
Assessed Taxes. 


eee COLL CCI 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 27, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord StrRANGForD, from 
Woodstock for an Inquiry into the State of the Glove 
Trade:—By a Nosie Lorp, from the Inhabitants of 
Kingston with the same prayer:—By Lord PLuNKgTT, 
from the President and Fellows of the College of Phy- 
sicians (Ireland), praying that their Rights may be pre- 
served in any Bill passed to facilitate the Study of Anatomy: 
—By Lord Houuanp, from Ampthill, in favour of the 
Factories Bill. 


Tut Poor Laws.] The Marquis of 
Salisbury requested the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack would have the 
kindness to inform him, what steps had 
been taken by his Majesty’s Government 
towards the formation of the Commission 
which the noble and learned Lord had 
given notice of for the investigation of the 
state of the Poor-laws? It was nearly 
two years since his Majesty’s Ministers had 
promised to take up the subject, and it was 
full time that something effectual should 
be done. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the noble 
Marquis was in error in imagining that 
so long a time as two years had elapsed 
since the attention of his colleagues had 
been called to this question. It was in the 
beginning of last. Session, including the 
summer Session, and certainly not more 
than a year ago, that the subject had been 
introduced. He assured the noble Mar- 
quis that no unnecessary delay had taken 
place, and he hoped, that in two or three 
days the plan would be matured. The 
central body of Commissioners was ap- 
pointed, but the country Commissioners 
were not yet named. 

The Duke of Buckingham inquired if the 
central Commissioners were to have the 
nomination of the country Commissioners. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the town 
body would recommend the country mem- 
bers of the Commission—of course they 
would not have the appointment without 
the sanction of Government to each par- 
ticular name. 

The Marquis of Salisbury begged to 
ask the noble and learned Lord further, 
whether there would be any objection to 
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lay before Parliament a copy of the in- 
structions which he presumed it was in- 
tended to issue to the Commissioners, 

The Lord Chancellor said, he really, at 
the present moment, could net answer the 
question. He believed it was rather un- 
usual to ask for the production of papers 
which at the time had no existence. 


Jamaica.] The Duke of Wellington, 
seeing the noble Secretary for the Colonies 
in his place, wished to be informed if the 
noble Viscount could explain how it hap- 
pened that the proclamation respecting the 
Colonies, which had been agreed upon by 
his Majesty in Council in June 1831, did 
not reach the Governor General of Jamaica 
until the 22nd of December in that year, 
and the causes why it had not been made 
public ? 

Viscount Goderich, in answer to the 
question of the noble Duke, said, that the 
Order in Council had been sent to Jamaica, 
as well as to all the other Colonies, in the 
course of the last Summer. It was ac- 
companied by a despatch, which empowered 
the Governors to distribute the proclama- 
tion, if they considered that the existing 
circumstances in each island required it ; 
but the despatch, at the same time, inti- 
mated that there might be prudential rea- 
sons why that course might not be desir- 
able. It was sent to Jamaica in May or 
June, and the Governor received it in July ; 
and he stated, in his acknowledgement of 
its arrival, that there was nothing in the 
circumstances which then prevailed in the 
island to make the issuing of the proclama- 
tion advisable ; but he sent to the different 
Magistrates extracts of the despatch which 
accompanied the order, by which means 
all the proper persons were made acquainted 
with the extent of the authority vested in 
the Governor’s hands. Lord Belmore did 
not issue the order itself; and certainly 
he (Viscount Goderich) was bound to say, 
that, under the circumstances, he approved 
of the course pursued by that officer. 

The Duke of Wellington was desirous of 
ascertaining if a copy of the despatch, and 
of the correspondence with the Governor, 
could be laid on the Table. 

Viscount Goderich said, as he was at 
present advised, he could see no objection 
to produce the despatch ; but with regard 
to the correspondence, he must look into 
it, to see if the whole, or extracts, could 
properly be placed on the Table, before he 
could answer the question of the noble 
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Tae Frencu Expepirion To Itaty. | 
The Earl of Aberdeen: Although I must 
generally apologise to the noble Earl, for 
proposing questions to him with regard to 
the foreign policy of the country, yet I feel 
that I am not called upon to do so at pre- 
sent, as I cannot recollect any public trans- 
action, where the national interests were 
concerned, which more immediately de- 
manded an explanation than that which I 
am now about to bring under your Lord- 
ships’ notice. Your Lordships are aware 
that an expedition has sailed, or is about 
to sail, from a port in France to the coast 
of Italy. The extent of that equipment, 
and the object for which it is destined, are 
variously stated ; and I wish to ask the 
noble Earl if he is enabled to state offici- 
ally the objects and intentions of the 
French government in fitting out this ex- 
pedition ; or has it been undertaken with 
the consent or the sanction of his Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Earl Grey : I do not believe, my Lords, 
it is usual for the Minister of the Crown 
to be called on for explanations on subjects 
similar to that to which the noble Earl now 
directs his inquiry ; and I believe it has 
not been the custom of those who have pre- 
ceded me in the situation which I have 
the honour to hold, to give the explanation 
which the noble Earl calls for. All that I 
can say, my Lords, is, that a communica- 
tion has been made to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of the intention of the French 
government to direct an expedition to the 
coast of Italy. . 

The Earl of Aberdeen: My Lords, I 
must say, that the answer of the noble 
Earl infinitely surprises me, for, as you 
will perceive, it is altogether incompatible 
with the praises which that noble Earl has 
so often lavished on the frankness, open- 
ness, and liberal faith of the present govern- 
ment of France. Not to have given at 
once the fullest explanation of the extent 
of the expedition, and the objects which it 
was destined to accomplish, is scarcely 
worthy of the confiding disposition which 
the noble Earl has so often alleged the 
French government to manifest towards 
this country. The character of the expe- 
dition is so extraordinary, that I am not as- 
tonished to find that it has excited sus- 
picion in every quarter ; and I am ata loss 
to know why the noble Earl has been 
treated with so much reserve, and why the 
little information which he seems to have 
received has been communicated in a man- 
ner so little worthy of that warm attach- 
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ment and close union of which the noble 
Earl so often boasts, as prevailing at present 
between this country and France, and 
which he has so lately solemnized in the 
er of that great personage, the Lord 
ayor of London. My Lords, after this 
I cannot but congratulate the House on 
the termination of the ridiculous farce of 
non-intervention. It is quite clear that 
the farce of non-intervention has gone by, 
and that we shall hear no more of it. It 
is not a year ago since the noble Earl gave 
a definition of non-intervention, and cer- 
tainly the most despotic government in 
Europe could not object to that a pe 
tion of the term. But what, my Lords, 
did it amount to? Why, that interven- 
tion was not permitted unless in cases 
where the security or great interests of a 
state were immediately affected by what 
was going on in a neighbouring country. 
This certainly was the understanding of 
the phrase universally adopted ; but, m 
Lords, you are aware that the difficulty 
lies not in the principle, but in its appli- 
cation; and I trust that the result of the 
present proceedings will be, to induce the 
noble Earl never to allow the French 
government to constitute itself the judge 
of that which the interests or the honour 
of England require ; and I further trust, 
that the principles will be clearly main- 
tained and understood by every power in 
Europe, so that each state shall have the 
right to interfere in the affairs of its neigh- 
bours, when it is necessary to do so for 
its own safety, or the preservation of its 
great interests. The intervention of the 
noble Earl depends as Seldon said, of the 
equity of the Court of Chancery on the 
length of the foot of the noble Earl. I 
ask the noble Earl to look at the present 
case, and to say if it is in accordance with 
his practice, not with his definition of non- 
intervention ? A revolt takes place in 
some of the Papal states — the Austrian 
government, afraid of damage being done 
to some of its own possessions, and invited 
by the Papal authority, sends a force into 
those states for the purpose of restoring 
tranquillity. That may be right, or it may 
be wrong; but Austria constitutes itself 
sole judge in its own case, and it is only 
to that government that we can apply for 
an explanation, if we desire to know the 
principle on which it isacting. But what 
does the French Ministry do? Oh, it 
says to the Papal government, “ Austria 
has gone to protect you; so will we, too.” 
But what I wish to know is, has the Papal 
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government called on France, as it has on 
Austria, for assistance? and why is it 
that the French troops are directed to a 
point where no disturbances have prevailed, 
and where tranquillity has existed up to 
the present moment ?—where, I say, tran- 
quillity has prevailed up to the present 
moment, but where, I fear, it will not 
exist, after the arrival of the French troops, 
or Iam much deceived in my anticipations. 
My Lords, what can that French force do 
in the quarter to which it has been direct- 
ed? Nothing, but to foment revolt, and 
excite insubordination ; or what other con- 
sequences can attend the appearance of the 
tri-coloured flag in Italy, contrary to the 
known wishes of its government? My 
Lords, I know that the tri-coloured flag 
has been devoted in France to purposes of 
triumph and of glory, but I know that, out 
of France, it is every where viewed with 
suspicion, and that it has been looked upon 
as the standard of revolution and disorder. 
I ask you, my Lords, to consider for a mo- 
ment what are the consequences which may 
arise from this forced intervention of 
France? If a French force goes to the 
coast of Italy contrary to the wishes of the 
Papal government, it will be necessary 
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for the neighbouring states to look about 
them, and the king of Sardinia, in parti- 
cular, must take measures to secure his 
territory from the effects of such an inter- 


ference. Indeed, my Lord, such an inter- 
ference as the present is almost without 
parallel in the history of modern Europe, 
and it is worthy of the best days of the 
republic, when France sent an expedition 
to Egypt, under the pretence of aiding the 
Sultan, and to deliver him from the Beys. 
It is, you must allow, my Lords, an in- 
stance of the most barefaced intervention ; 
and whatever be our opinions about it, it 
appears to me to be a subject well worthy 
of the watchfulness of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and it is one upon which we 
had a right to expect more explicit inform- 
ation, as few circumstances, in the present 
day, are more calculated to excite suspicion 
and distrust in every part of Europe. 

Earl Grey: My Lords, I must say the 
course pursued by the noble Earl is not a 
little extraordinary. He puts a question to 
me on a point on which it is not customary 
to demand an explanation, and I give him 
the best answer that I feel authorised to 
give, in the discharge of my public duty ; 
but the noble Earl is not satisfied with 
that, and rises again to create a discussion 
on an assumption of facts, which, perhaps, 
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he will find hereafter is unfounded, if he 
has reserved for himself the means of ob- 
taining better information than that which 
he seems to be now possessed of. But, 
my Lords, I will not, by anything the 
noble Earl has said, be tempted to go into 
a discussion whether the interference of 
France is justifiable or not, or whether it 
will lead to the conclusions which the noble 
Earl, has imagined, though, perhaps, the 
result may show that these conclusions will 
altogether fail, like many others to which 
the noble Earl stands pledged. All I can 
say, my Lords, in auswer to the question, 
I have already said; and however much 
the noble Earl may taunt me about the 
close union which subsists between this 
country and France, and the declaration 
which I have made of reliance on the faith 
and fair dealing of the French government, 
I have only to avow that I still retain the 
same opinions, and I believe the cultiva- 
tion of a good understanding with the 
government of that country is at the pre- 
sent period more than ever desirable. Yes, 
my Lords, more than ever desirable for 
the preservation of the general peace, which, 
I trust, all the exertions of the noble Earl 
will not be successful enough to disturb. 
Whatever inconsistency the noble Earl may 
think he sees in the interference of France, 
I will frankly state, as I have done before, 
that the conduct of the French govern- 
ment on the occasion gives me no reason 
to alter the opinion I have already express- 
ed of my belief in its honour and good 
faith. My Lords, the noble Earl has 
called me to task for some supposed discre- 
pancy between my practice and the defini- 
tion of non-intervention which I have 
heretofore given; but, my Lords, the 
principle of intervention, as I have stated 
it, rests upon grounds which I have over 
and over again explained. J stated it as a 
general rule, but I never said that there 
should be no exceptions. My Lords, what 
I Jaid down was this: whenever the cir- 
cumstances of another state, or the occur- 
rences which take place in a neighbouring 
country, are such as threaten the safety 
or the interests of a state, the right of 
intervention is given even on the principle 
of self-preservation. That is the only 
ground which can be taken by any man 
who pretends to any thing like the cha- 
racter of a statesman. The noble Lord 
charges me with unfairly withholding the 
communication which may have taken 
place between his Majesty's Government 
and the French ministry. I do not think 
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it consistent. with my duty and responsi- 
bility to say more than that the intention 
of the French government to send an armed 
force to the coast of Italy has been com- 
municated to us. That does not satisfy 
the noble Lord : but I ask him, what would 
he himself do in similar circumstances ? 
Would he give me, were our situations 
changed, any other answer than that 
which I give him? Surely it is not long 
since a much larger expedition—more im- 
portant in all its parts, and likely to be 
much more so in its consequences than 
this—sailed from a port in the south of 
France for the coast of Africa, with the 
consent of his Majesty’s Government. I 
do not recollect that any person asked the 
noble Earl, under what circumstances the 
consent of his Majesty’s Government was 
then given; nor do I recollect that the 
noble Lord came forward with any explana- 
tion on the subject. No such communica- 
tion was demanded ; but I am sure, if it had 
been, the noble Earl would have said that 
he acted on his own responsibility, and, at 
the proper time for explanation, it would 
not be withheld. Here then, my Lords, 
as far as I am concerned, I will put an end 
to this conversation, confident that though 
the noble Earl has endeavoured to pervert 
the case by an assumption of facts for 
which he has no warrant, and with which he 
cannot possibly be acquainted, he will not 
succeed in creating an impression in the 
country to the prejudice of the present 
Administration. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, although 
he could scarcely expect from the noble 
Earl explanations so complete and satis- 
factory as those he had thought proper to 
give with respect to the foreign policy of 
the country to the Lord Mayor and the 
Lady Mavoress, at a recent public feast in 
the city, would yet, with all humility, ven- 
ture to ask tke noble Earl a question or 
two. He must, at the same time, take 
leave to say, that all our ancient allies 
and foreign governments in general, had 
reason to complain of the strong leaning 
of the present Administration to France 
and French interests. This was a new 
order of things which he much deplored. 
The question he was about to put, arose in 
a great measure out of papers which had 
been laid on the Table, with reference to 
the ratification of the treaty relating to 
Holland and Belgium. He very much 
wished tounderstand whether the noble Earl 
expected that the ratification of the treaty 
respecting Belgium would travel faster, 
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when it was known to the other powers of 
Europe that the policy of Great Britain 
was unfolded to the new conseil politique of 
the noble Earl at the east end of the town, 
while the noble Earl refused explanations 
in that House? Did the noble Earl think 
that the king of Holland, when he saw 
the course the noble Earl was pursuing, 
would be the more ready to accede to the 
arrangements which the British Govern- 
ment had made on his behalf? He thought 
a fearful crisis had arrived, notwithstand- 
ing the noble Earl, in the enjoyment of 
civic hospitality, and in the indulgence of 
his predilection for Lord Mayor's feasts, 
might conceal it from himself. If the noble 
Earl maintained and vaunted upon all oc- 
casions his partiality to France, and his 
disregard of the magnanimous allies who 
had carried us through the fearful but 
glorious contest in which we had been 
engaged, he believed the peace of Eu- 
rope would be disturbed, sooner than 
the noble Earl had given the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress to understand. 
He wished to ask the noble Earl if he had 
received any intelligence which led him to 
believe that the ratifications of the treaty 
relating to Belgium, were likely to be soon 
exchanged, and also whether any arrange- 
ment had been concluded with respect to 
the Belgic fortresses ? 

Earl Grey would not now allude to what 
he had said elsewhere. His sentiments 
with respect to France had been stated in 
that House ; but he must repel the impu- 
tation that his anxiety to cultivate mutual 
feelings of confidence and good-will be- 
tween England and France was attended 
by any neglect of the former allies, the 
magnanimous allies, as the noble Marquis 
said, and he did not dispute the propriety 
of the epithet, of this country. He was 
disposed to maintain a good understand- 
ing, and he would state, what, perhaps, 
might be a disappointment to the noble 
Marquis, that a good understanding did 
prevail between this country and the other 
powers of Europe. With respect to the 
ratification of the treaty for the settle- 
ment of the Netherlands, he could state 
nothing positive ; he would only say, that 
his Majesty’s Government had a right to 
expect, and that his own confident belief 
was, that the ratifications would be given. 
As to further explanations, when the 
time arrived in which they could with 
propriety be demanded, he should be pre- 
pared to give them. 

The conversation dropped. 
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731 Tithes 
Tirues (IRELAND).] The Duke of 


Buckingham said, he did not wish to raise 
4 premature discussion or require an ex- 
planation relative to the intended measure 
of Government on the subject of Tithes in 
Ireland, though an explanation given by 
two members of the Administration, con- 
tained statements in which no slight discre- 
pancy prevailed ; but he wished to remind 
the noble Earl that Ireland was in the 
most disastrous condition, that the ques- 
tion of Tithes was agitating that country 
from one end to the other, and, therefore, 
whatever plan Government had to produce 
to allay this excitement ought tobe im- 
mediately matured. He wished to ask, 
therefore, when the proposed measure was 
likely to come before the Huuse? 

Earl Grey : My Lords, all I can say, in 
answer to the question of the noble Duke, 
is, that the measure on which his Majesty's 
Ministers have decided, isin a forward state ; 
but as the noble Duke knows that it must 
originate in the other House, some little 
time must elapse before it can be laid on 
your Lordships’ Table. My Lords, I am 
aware of the unhappy circumstances which 
at present affect a part of Ireland, and I am 
most anxious to apply a remedy, but I 
must say, the difficulties under which that 
country labours have not been produced by 
us—they have existed under previous Ad- 
ministrations, and our predecessors were 
unable to provide a remedy for them. In- 
deed, my biti, it is too much to expect 
from his Majesty’s present Ministers, con- 
sidering the short time we have been in 
office, that questions which have so long 
agitated that country should be brought 
to an immediate and satisfactory conclu- 
sion. I feel, with the noble Duke, the ne- 
cessity of providing for the tranquillity of 
Ireland, and our object is, to settle one 
question, at least, in such a manner as will 
conduce to the safety of the country and 
the maintenance of all its institutions. 
The Report of the Committee to which 
the question of tithes has been referred, 
will be presented without delay, and the 
Ministers hope soon to follow it with such 
a measure as will place the great interests 
of the country on a proper and settled 
basis. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
the evidence taken before the Committee 
had not been communicated to the other 
House, and, therefore, it was impossible 
that the measure to be founded upon such 
evidence, could be introduced yet for a few 


days. 
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The Duke of Wellington said: My 
Lords, I have not had an opportunity, 
or, perhaps, I should rather say, I have 
avoided the opportunity of saying one 
word on tithes since they have been first 
discussed before your Lordships. I had an 
objection to doing so until the noble Earl 
should have brought forward his promised 
measure, which was to originate on the 
Report of the Committee, appointed, as 
the noble Earl stated, upon the recom- 
mendation of his Majesty. But when the 
noble Earl declared, in reply to the ques- 
tion put to him by the noble Duke, that 
difficulties have for a long period existed, 
and that no measure had been adopted to 
remove them by any preceding Cabinet, 
and I having belonged to several preceding 
Cabinets, and having been in that ver 
Cabinet to which the noble Earl succeeded, 
I feel that I cannot sit by and listen to 
what the noble Earl has stated, without 
giving a direct contradiction to it. My 
Lords, until the period when the noble 
Ear! took on himself the conduct of public 
affairs, we had never heard of tithes from 
the moment that the Tithe Composition 
Act was put in force. This Act, my 
Lords, was brought in by a right hon. col- 
league and friend of mine ; and I say that 
it did put an end to almost all disturbance 
upon the subject of tithes in Ireland. 
Two-thirds of the livings in that countr 
were brought under the Tithe Composi- 
tion Act. Well, then, my Lords, what is 
the cause of the present state of the tithe 
eng ? We have already considered— 

rst, his Majesty’s reference to the subject 
in his Speech from the Throne ; and next, 
that this House is not to be called upon to 
adopt a measure upon the responsibility of 
Ministers, but that they have sheltered 
themselves under Committees ; and now, 
we find, that we are to entertain the ques- 
tion with a view to the formation of a new 
system, under the pretence that Ireland 
was left in a disturbed state by previous 
administrations. My Lords, the main 
cause of the present excitement, is the en- 
couragement which has been given to agi- 
tators to disturb the country. I can tell 
the noble Earl, that, so long as encourage- 
ment is given to agitators, you may double 
and treble the regular army in Ireland— 
you may heap measures of severity upon 
measures of severity—but you will not 
succeed in putting down agitation upon this 
question, or upon any of the others which 
may follow it. My Lords, we talk of a 
question of property. - A noble Lord, the 
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other night, in discussing the question of 
tithes, observed, the people of Ireland are 
ready to pay that for which they receive 
value, to pay their rent, and to pay all the 
taxes on the land, and that they wished 
not to deprive any man of his property.* 
I say, then, my Lords, is any property 
held so sacred by our law as tithes? In 
the first place, the King is sworn—his Ma- 
jesty was sworn, a few months ago—to pro- 
tect the property and rights of the clergy 
above all classes of men. I desire, also, to 
bring to your Lordships’ recollection, that, 
in two recent Acts of Parliament, in which 
we conferred notable advantages on the 
Dissenters from the Church of England, 
we endeavoured, as far as we might by 
oaths, to secure the property of the 
Church. If any principle, ideal, can 
secure property to any portion of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, the property of the Church 
ought to be safe. It is a principle of the 
Constitution that tithes, above all other 
property, should be secured to the owner. 
In declaring my opinion thusstrongly, I am 
well aware that difficulties do now sur- 
round this question in Ireland, and I was 
ready, and I am ready, to support any fair 
proposition of the noble Earl to prevent 
disturbance, and not only to support it 
myself, but to use every influence I may 
be supposed to possess to prevent oppo- 
sition to it. But I cannot bear that we 
should be accused of having done nothing 
in this matter, when the fact is, that we 
did every thing in our power to pacify the 
pcg and put an end to that disturb- 
ance which we are indirectly accused, by the 
noble Earl, of promoting. 

Earl Grey: I should, certainly, my 
Lords, at all times, be much gratified by 
the support which the noble Duke may be 
pleased to give to any measure of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government which I might propose ; 
but I anxiously hope it will be given in a 
temper different from that in which the 
noble Duke has now addressed your Lord- 
ships. 1 do not think, my Lords, that any 
thing that fell from me was calculated to 

rovoke the warmth which the noble Duke 

as exhibited, The noble Duke accused me 
of having charged his Administration with 
promoting the disturbed state of Ireland ; 
but while the noble Duke was speaking, I 
endeavoured to call to mind the exact 
words I had used, and [ think that what 
I uttered was to this purpose: that the 
difficulties which we, on coming into office, 





* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, vol. x. p. 674. 
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found, had long existed, and had continued 
to increase under preceding governments, 
and that no government, including that of 
the noble Duke, had been able to find a 
satisfactory remedy for them. I did not 
say, my Lords, that no attempts had been 
made at removing these difficulties, but I 
did say, and I now repeat, that no means 
had been found to overcome, by legislative 
measures, those causes which had so lon 

distracted Ireland, and even thredtebed 
the safety of that country. In‘ saying this, 
I did not mean to charge the Administra- 
tion of which the noble Duke was the head, 
with neglecting all attempts to pacify that 
country. I did not allude to the Tithes 
Composition Act particularly, which was 
passed in 1823,,and promised for a time 
to be successful ; but I ask the noble Lords 
well acquainted with the state of Ireland, 
if that Act has not long since ceased to 
work beneficially, and if the omission, by 
the House of Commons, of the compulsory 
clause has not produced discontent in 
many places, and been the main feature of 
the opposition which has since become so 
alarming? That the opposition to the 
collection of tithes has been more system- 
atic and violent since the period of 1830, 
when we came into office, | am willing to 
admit, but I say, it originated in causes 
with which we have nothing todo. The 
noble and learned Lord opposite (the Earl 
of Eldon) may shake his head, and try to 
throw the blame on the present adminis- 
tration, but with every respect. to that 
noble and venerable Lord, I must. repeat, 
that the opposition to the collection of 
tithes arose from causes over which we had 
no control, and with which, as I said be- 
fore, we had nothing to do. The question 
of tithes in Ireland has ever distracted 
that country, and was a source of bale- 
ful dissension in it long before either the 
noble Duke or I was born. It has been a 
stumbling-block to every Administration, 
and successive Statesmen have in turn di- 
rected their attention to it. Various Acts 
of Parliament have been passed to regulate 
the tithes of agistment, and to maintain 
the collection of them generally, until the 
Composition Act was introduced by the 
Administration of the noble Duke; but 
how signal has beenthe failure of them 
all!—We have done every thing in our 
power to protect the rights of the Church. 
We have interfered with force when we 
were called upon to act, and where it was 
possible to use it, but there were many cases 
which defied the application of force; and, 
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therefore, we now seek, by a change of sys- 
tem, tosupport that property, on the main- 
tenance of which the noble Duke has so 
warmly declaimed, and which I have, with 
equal sincerity, always supported. The 
preservation of the settled institutions of 
the country has been the constant princi- 
ple of my conduct, and I hope, my Lords, 
you will do me the justice to believe, that 
it will continue so to be. The noble Duke 
has said, that I may double and triple the 
army in Ireland, and load the country 
with measures of severity—as if I had any 
such intentions in view—but that I might 
do so in vain, as long as encouragement 
was given to agitation. This, my Lords, 
is a serious charge. It is a charge against 
the Government of the country, nothing 
less than that of encouraging those agita- 
tors whose views are directed against the 
public peace, and the safety of the State. 
My Lords, after such a charge, I have a 
right to call on the noble Duke for an ex- 
planation—or for a specific accusation. In 
what way, my Lords, has the Govern- 
ment given encouragement to agitation ? 
I contradict that charge as flatly as the 
noble Duke has contradicted what I as- 
serted. I contradict, my Lords, as flatly 
as words can, the truth of the statement ; 
and I deny that any encouragement has 
been given to agitation. My Lords, I would 
have put it down by lenient measures, if 
siaile, but by force, if it was necessary ; 
and it is my opinion that the application of 
force will not be the less powerful if con- 
ciliation be first tried. My Lords, I will 
not shrink from the performance of my 
duty ; and, when so serious a charge as 
that of the encouragement of agitation in 
Ireland be brought forward against his 
Majesty’s Government, I think we have a 
right to call on the noble Duke to state 
the grounds on which he makes it. 

The Duke of Wellington: My Lords, 
I never have made, and I never will 
make, a charge which I am not ready 
to repeat, and able to substantiate, 
and I will forthwith prove that which 
the noble Earl calls upon me to ex- 
plain. In doing this, I beg leave to re- 
mind your Lordships, that, some months 
ago, I suggested to the noble Earl that an 
Act of Parliament, which had been passed 
for the purpose of suppressing illegal as- 
sociations in Jreland, was about to expire, 
and I asked him, if he intended to propose 
the renewal of that Act. The noble Earl 
replied, that he did; but, my Lords, you 
will recollect that Parliament was dis- 
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solved without any further notice of the 
Act, and, of course, it expired. The re- 
sult of this was, that the noble Earl 
stated in the House, when it met again, 
that the noble Marquis at the head of the 
Irish Administration felt that he could 
carry on the Government of that country 
without any additional powers; and the 
consequences of the noble Earl having de- 
clined to apply to the Legislature for any 
authority beyond the existing laws were, 
that agitation began again, and that meeting 
after meeting has again been held from 
that time to the present moment. This isnot 
all, my Lords; the great agitator, the prime 
mover of the whole machinery, escaped the 
execution of the sentence of the law in 
consequence of the expiration of the Act 
of Parliament to which I have referred. 
Well, my Lords, what has since taken 
place? This very person, the great agi- 
tator, whom the Government had prose- 
cuted to conviction, was considered to be a 
person worthy of the honours which the 
Crown could bestow, and he received the 
highest favour which any gentleman of the 
Bar ever received from the hands of the 
noble Earl and his Government ; he re- 
ceived a patent of precedence, which 
placed him next the Attorney General, 
and above a gentleman who was once At- 
torney General, but was still a member of 
the same Bar. If this was not a premium 
given to that gentleman to continue his 
course of disturbing the country, I do not 
know what else could be so considered. I 
feel that no more effectual mode could 
be found to encourage agitation than to re- 
ward the promoter of it. But it is not 
alone in this respect that his Majesty's 
Government has encouraged agitation. 
What was the meaning, I ask, of the 
friends of Government taking the course 
they have taken out of doors with reference 
to the Reform Bill? What was the 
meaning of the letter of a noble Lord in 
another House—addressed to the Political 
Union of Birmingham, in which that noble 
Lord designated the sentiments of noble 
Peers on this side of the House as the 
“whisper of a faction?” What was 
the meaning of two friends of Government 
collecting a mob in Hyde-park and the 
Regent’s-park, on one of the days in 
which the House of Lords was discussing 
the Reform Bill? What was the meaning 
of these individuals directing the line of 
march of the assembled multitude upon 
St. James’s, and publishing their orders in 
the papers devoted to Government ?—and 
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what was the meaning of the publications 
in the Government newspapers libelling 
and maligning all those who opposed the 
Bill? What was the meaning of all 
these deeds being allowed by Govern- 
ment, and why did they tolerate and abet 
them, unless they calculated upon some 
advantages to themselves in encouraging 
such agitation? JI don’t accuse the noble 
Earl of instigating these mobs—I do not 
mean to say, that he was delighted at seeing 
my house assailed, or any other work of 
destruction committed ; but I say some of 
his colleagues, and some of the friends of 
Government, have encouraged and incited 
the people to works of violence. I must 
say, I have long felt on this subject very 
strongly. I feel that the country is in a 
most dangerous state. I find the country 
is in a most dangerous state.on account of 
Government not taking the proper mea- 
sures to put a stop to confusion and agita- 
tion; and, on the contrary, in place of 
putting a stop to such scenes, allowing 
some Lords of his Majesty’s household to 
encourage and instigate the people to law- 
less acts. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that on the first 
topic that had been introduced that even- 
ing, relating to the foreign affairs of the 
country, he would give no opinion until 
the various negotiations and the public 
transactions respecting them had been con- 
cluded, except by saying, that it appeared 
to him, from all he could yet understand, 
that those who had been the most strenu- 
ous opponents of interference had now be- 
come its warmest defenders and advocates. 
On the present situation of this country 
and Ireland, however, he begged to be al- 
lowed to make a few observations. He 
would ask the noble Lords from Ireland, 
who were now present, whether the 
powers of the common law (which he had 
been told were as great in Ireland as in 
England) had ever been put fully into ex- 
ecution in that country, in order to prevent 
it from falling into its present miserable 
state; and whether they did not con- 
scientiously believe, that to the non-exe- 
cution of that law the present state of 
Ireland was attributable? Let their Lord- 
ships look at what had been passing in 
Ireland. He begged to know how it was, 
that such shameful proceedings as had 
taken place there had been allowed to go on 
without any prosecutions having been in- 
stituted on the subject? He would not 
presume to say that they were so; but if 
the speeches in the Irish papers were 
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really the speeches of the persons to whom 
a noble Duke had alluded, and of Mr. 
O’Connell, he had no hesitation in de- 
claring, that the government of Ireland 
ought to be brought to the Bar of that 
House, for not having applied the powers 
of the common law to punish those gross 
and shameful violations of the law. Things 
were in such a situation that the question 
was neither more nor less than whether or 
not the government of Ireland was to be al- 
lowed toexist? It was, in truth, he feared, 
much the same in this country, for he verily 
believed they were approaching a crisis 
when the existence of the Government 
here would be endangered. It was idle to 
believe, that if the Reform Bill, as it had 
been offered to their Lordships last Ses- 
sion, had passed, their Lordships would 
have been long left sitting in that House. 
There was no man who had been more 
deeply obliged to the father of the late 
King—there was no man who had enter- 
tained a more devoted attachment to the 
late King—there was no man who enter- 
tained a firmer sense of allegiance to his 
present Majesty than himself; and he felt 
it his duty now distinctly to state, in the 
presence of a brother of his present Ma- 
jesty, that if that Reform Bill had passed, 
the consequence of the agitation which it 
would have produced, by opening the ques- 
tions of Universal Suffrage, and other dan- 
gerous but popular doctrines would have 
been, that, in the course of ten years, there 
would not be a single member of the house 
of Hanover on the Throne. It would 
have crushed both the Monarchy and that 
House. He would now say a few words 
on the subject of tithes in Ireland. As to 
the advantage of the proposed commuta- 
tion he would reserve himself until he saw 
the Bill upon the subject before their 
Lordships. But let it be considered how 
the subject had been introduced to their 
notice. It had been introduced by tirades 
of all kinds against the clergy of Ireland. 
Those attacks had been accompanied by 
similar attacks on the lay impropriators. 
A petition had been presented a few nights 
since on this subject, which had excited 
some debate, and, on referring to it after- 
wards, he was surprised to find that it did 
not relate to the clergy at all, but to lay 
impropriators, who, it said, desecrated the 
property which had been devoted to pious 
and charitable uses. He hoped the Duke 
of Bedford, and other noble Peers of that 
House would look a little closely into the 
effect of this argument of desecration. He 
2B 
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was an old man, and he remembered forty 
years ago, in the years 1790, 1791, 
and 1792, when the people were con- 
vulsed in a manner similar to that in 
which they were convulsed at present, 
reading speeches containing the same senti- 
ments, and uttered by some of the same 
individuals who, at that period, endea- 
voured to promote revolution. He begged, 
therefore, to ask the noble and learned 
Lord (the Lord Chancellor for Ireland) 
how it was, that, with all this agitation and 
tumult in that country, there had not been 
a single prosecution for inflammatory 
speeches? He had had a good deal of 
experience in such matters, and he could 
not see any valid reasons why such 
orators had not been prosecuted. He 
might be told of the difficulty of bringing 
home the inflammatory language to the 
speakers; but where would be the diffi- 
culty of prosecuting the publishers of such 
libels? And he would also ask whether, 
though the Proclamation Act had expired, 
the powers of the common Jaw would not 
be sufficient to put an end to such sedition ? 
There were now, too, associations against 
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tithes existing in Ireland, which were con- 
ducted upon principles that subjected the 
parties to indictments for conspiracies. 
No man, he said, who was a lawyer would 
so degrade himself as to say, that those com- 
binations to prevent the purchase of tithes in 
Ireland were not highly illegal? Yetall these 
classes of offenders were left undisturbed 
by prosecution, and they were allowed to 
continue their evil practices with impunity. 
He did not mean to accuse the noble Ear! 
opposite, nor the noble and learned Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, with having given 
any support to such proceedings; on the 
contrary, he was persuaded they were 
ashamed of their existence, yet the persons 
who promoted them were allowed to go on 
in their career of tumult without fear, as 
the prompt and vigorous interference of 
Government had not been exerted to con- 
trol them. ‘These tumults were, he sus- 
pected, winked at, or made as light of as 
possible, by those who had their own pur- | 
poses to promote, which at present were | 
held forth as the Repeal of the Union, and | 
to insure the success of the Reform Bill, | 
which was in progress; upon the latter 
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his heart, if things continued to go on 
long as they were going on at present, he 
was unhappily convinced, that the family 
which he had hoped would long have re- 
mained on the Throne, would cease to 
reign. That was his conscientious opinion. 
He was so satisfied of this fact, that let the 
consequences be what they might, and let 
the observation subject him to whatever mis- 
construction it might, he would fearlessly 
say, that any of the Acts of James the 
2nd, were as excusable, as would be the 
Act of that monarch who should give his 
sanction to such measure. It would prove 
the most destructive to the Constitution 
of England of any measure that had ever 
been resorted to by any government. This 
might be his last declaration in that House 
—it was a most conscientious one. There 
was another point on which he was desirous 
of making an observation or two. He al- 
luded to the letter which had been written 
by a Spiritual Peer, in which that right 
rev. Prelate, speaking of those of their 
Lordships who had opposed the measure of 
his Majesty’s Government, had denomi- 
nated them ‘an ignorant faction ;” and in 
which that right rev, Prelate had expressed 
his hope that the King would do that 
which he (Lord Eldon) sincerely believed, 
if the King really did, he would destroy 
the Constitution of the country. He 
really could hardly believe, that that letter 
was actually written by the right rev. 
Prelate. Whether the right rev. Prelate 
wrote it or not, however, he thought he 
owed it to their Lordships, to the Consti- 
tution, and to the country, to declare, that 
the statement, that the opposition to the late 
Reform Bill was factious, was an inexcusa- 
ble libel. For himself, he had been fifty 
years in Parliament, and he was not con- 
scious of ever having been influenced by a 
factiousorapersonallyinterested motive. He 
had never solicited any advancement in his 
profession but that which resulted from his 
own industry; and he was sure that the 
great body of the people, who enjoyed so 
many blessings under the Constitution, 
would never attach the term ‘factious” to 
those whose most strenuous efforts had 
been directed to preserve that Constitution 
inviolate. 

The Bishop of Chichester said, that but 


subject he would say nothing until it was! for the observations of the noble and 


brought regularly before their Lordships, 


learned Lord, he should not have thought 


but he would repeat, that if it was passed, | it necessary to make any observation or 


and contained the same provisions as the | 
Bill of last Session, their Lordships would | 
not long sit there ; and what was nearest | 


give any explanation relative to the letter 


in question, and he would first of all say, 
that though differing from the noble Lord 
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in other points, he must concur with him | Earl; and he rose for the purpose of re- 


in expressing his strong disapprobation of 
the conduct of some of those persons to 
whom he had alluded, who promoted and 
encouraged tumult and agitation. With 
regard to the expression which the noble 
and learned Lord complained of, he would 
only say, that he did not apply the terms 





*‘factious and ignorant ” to any individu- | 


als; he applied them only in a general 
sense, and what he meant to state was, 


that if the House of Lords did again reject | 
the measure at present in progress, with | 


the same precipitation as that with which 
they rejected the last, the Constitution 
provided a remedy for such a factious op- 
position. He did not presume to compete 
with the noble and learned Lord in a 
knowledge of the law and of the Consti- 
tution ; but he certainly conceived, that 
when the Opposition in that House ar- 
rived at such a pitch, that it was inconve- 
nient and impracticable to pass measures 
necessary for the State, there was a remedy 
in the hands of the Crown, in the same 
way as the King had a remedy against 
factious opposition in the Commons, When 
the measures of the other House were 
calculated to disturb the Government, the 
King had the power of putting an end to 
such measures by dissolving Parliament, 
and the King, in like manner, was armed 
with power to defeat an opposition in that 
House, when that opposition was at total 
variance with the best interests of the 
country. He would, however, beg the 
noble and learned Lord to read the letter 
again, and he would find that the words 
were meant to apply only to factious 
opposition, and that it was meant that 
such a measure should be resorted to 
only in case of such an_ opposition, 
and, in order to prevent the recurrence of 
such violent and tumultuous proceedings, 
as had disgraced the country. He must, 
at the same time, say, that he wrote the 
letter in a hurry, and not for publica- 
tion; that he was earnestly requested to 
alow it to be published, and he did not 
like to refuse to publish what were his 
real sentiments. Had he taken more time 
to write it, he should, probably, have 
guarded against that misconception which, 
he was sorry to observe, that the noble and 
learned Lord had formed. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he felt 
that it was necessary for him to notice the 
charges which had been made against his 
noble friend (Earl Grey) and himself by 
the noble Duke and the noble and learned 





pelling them. It was not his intention to 
follow the noble and learned Earl into the 
subject of Reform ; nor should he go into 
the subject of tithes; nor was it necessary 
for him to do so, inasmuch as the noble 
Duke himself had said, it was his intention 
to support the measures of the Government ; 
and, therefore, he need not rescue them 
from any imputation of hostility to the 
rights of property. He would not go into 
the general subject of debate, but would 
confine himself to the observation of the 


| noble Duke with respect to the department 


over which he (Lord Melbourne) had the 
honour to preside, and which, therefore, he 
felt it to be impossible to pass over. The 
first charge was that of the Government 
allowing the Proclamation Act to expire, 
As to the advantage of that Bill, he would 
refer the noble Duke to the noble and 
learned Ear! (the Earl of Eldon) who had 
said, at the time it passed, that it would 
produce no effect—that it would be good 
for nothing—and that it would only be 
productive of ridicule in those against 
whom it was directed. But the noble 
Duke had said, that this evil of not reviv- 
ing this Act was the fruit of the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament—undoubtedly it was, 
and if the main fact of the dissolution was 
wrong, so must be its accessory; but that 
the fact of the dissolution was not consi- 
dered wrong by the noble Duke and his 
supporters he must take for granted, inas- 
much as there had been no vote of censure 
proposed by any one of them; and he too 
well knew the manliness of the noble Duke’s 
character not to be certain that he would 
have brought such a motion before the 
House, if he had thought the proposition 
tenable ; and as to the renewal of the 
Proclamation Act, he would appeal to any 
one acquainted with Ireland, whether such 
a proceeding would at all have met the 
evils of that country. The resistance to 
tithes arose from pre-existing circumstan- 
ces, and such a state of things, as that the 
least spark speedily was blown into a flame. 
But could that Act do any thing to prevent 
this? Certainly not ; and he would defy 
the noble Duke, even admitting that the 
Bill was better and more efficacious than the 
noble and learned Earl would allow it to 
be, to prove, that it could have had the least 
effect in preventing the agitation on the sub- 
ject of tithes in Ireland. 
accusation against the Government was, the 
honour and favour bestowed by them upon 
Mr. O'Connell. He had always held it to 
2B2 
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be a great and capital error to have passed 
that gentleman over in the legal promotions. 
From his knowledge and station in the pro- 
fession, that Gentleman was entitled to the 
rank he had obtained, and if any judge 
in Ireland were asked the question, he 
would declare him tu beso entitled. What- 
ever might be that Gentleman’s political 
conduct, and little as he was inclined to 
praise, and incapable as he was of giving 
his approbation to Mr. O’Connell’s politi- 
cal conduct, still no such conduct ought 
to exclude him from the fair honours of his 
profession. ‘These honours were given to 
professional knowledge and merit, not to 
political sentiments ; and unless there was 
something in his conduct as a Barrister to 
render him unfit for a patent of precedence, 
or the rank of King’s Counsel, no political 
conduct should be allowed to deprive Mr. 
O’Connell of the rank due to his professional 
eminence. The noble Duke had then 
brought another charge, founded upon a 
letter written by a noble colleague of his 
(Lord Melbourne), the words of which, as 
he did not recollect, and had not before 
him, he was of course not prepared to 
defend. But if he understood the noble 
Duke aright, the letter designated the 
conduct of the writer's political opponents 
as the whisper of a faction. Now, he would 
ask, whether there were not both in and 
out of that House noble Lords who did 
not always restrain themselves within the 
bounds of Parliamentary language, and 
whether it was by any means extraordin- 
ary to hear political men designate their 
opponents as factious? He would, in short, 
ask whether, although it was not used in 
the House, this was not the common lIan- 
guage of party, and certainly the noble 
Duke could not consider this a strong and 
stable ground for an accusation. 
noble Duke had said, that the meeting in 
the Regent’s-park had been collected by 
two friends of the Government. But that 
a party was to be held responsible for the 
conduct of all its supporters was rather 
too much to ask, although he must, at the 
same time, declare, that he knew of no 
impropriety which could be charged to that 
meeting. The noble Duke said, that the 
line of march of the columns upon St. 
James’s was published in the Government 
newspapers. Did the noble Duke mean 
The Gazette? In that there was nothing 
of the kind inserted, and he knew of no 
other Government newspaper. The Mi- 
nisters could not always be responsible for 
what their friends might say or do, and 
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though there might be some who main- 
tained their cause, still they could not be 
accountable when they had no control over 
them. But what a situation would the 
Government be placed in, if they were 
held responsible, not merely for all the 
arguments in newspapers, but especially 
for every advertisement that might appear 
in them. He thought that, on the whole, 
he had now touched on all the various 
topics, and satisfactorily answered the dif- 
ferent statements, which had been made 
by the noble Duke in support of the charge 
which hehad preferred against his Majesty’s 
Government ; and he would, in conclusion, 
only say, that that charge had been made 
alittle too eagerly—somewhat harshly, and 
without consideration ; and that he was 
sure the noble Duke himself would, on re- 
flection, be ready to acknowledge, that the 
grounds on which it rested were utterly 
untenable and unfounded. 

The Duke of Wellington, in explanation, 
said, that when he spoke of the Govern- 
ment taking a part in the proceedings at 
the meeting that had occurred in the Re- 
gent's-park, he alluded to persons who 
were in the confidence of the Government, 
and who had relatives in office under the 
Government. He did not think that such 
persons should be allowed to preach up 
such a kind of agitation through the 
country. [* Name, Name”] He would 
not state the names of the individuals to 
whom he alluded, but their names were 
known to his Majesty’s Government. With 
regard to the Proclamation Act, he had 
merely to say, that he recollected very well 
hearing the noble Earl at the head of the 
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Government state in that House, shortly 
before the expiration of the Act in ques- 
tion, that it was his intention to bring in 
a Bill to continue it for a longer period. 
The noble Earl had not done so. The 
Gentleman who had been convicted under 
that Act had been convicted of a serious 
legal offence, and though it certainly had 
been said on a former occasion by his noble 
and learned friend, that you might drive a 
coach and six through that Act, it was 
plain that it was effectual for the purpose 
in this instance, as Mr. O'Connell had 
been convicted under it, and made liable 
to punishment. But it had been urged by 
the noble Viscount who had just spoken, 
that professional honours should not be 
withheld from a gentleman, who was other- 
wise entitled to them, on account of his 
political offences. He begged to set the 
noble Lord right on that point, - The 
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offences of which Mr. O’Connell was con- 
victed were not political or professional, 
but legal offences. They had been pro- 
nounced such by the law of the country, 
and it was to an individual who had been 
convicted of such offences that his Majesty's 
Government thought it right to give a 
patent of precedence. 

Earl Grey said, that it was with no small 
reluctance he was about to protract, even 
for a very short time, this very irregular 
discussion, which, having arisen in the first 
instance upon a single isolated question, 
had afterwards branched into a variety of 
matters, with which that question had 
nothing todo. He could not avoid express- 
ing the great satisfaction which he had 
experienced in hearing the noble Duke 
opposite state the grounds on which he 
rested the heavy charge which he had 
brought forward against his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; for grounds more untenable, or 
proofs less decisive, he had never known 
adduced in support of a charge of such a 
grave and weighty description. The noble 
Duke first accused his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of affording active means of encour- 
agement to the agitation which existed in 
the country, but he afterwards explained 
his charge against the Government to be 
not so much for the encouragement which 
they afforded to that agitation, as for their 
negligence in not putting it down. With 
respect to that portion of the noble Duke's 
attack on his Majesty’s Government, and 
the topics which he had adduced in support 
of it, he (Earl Grey) might safely rest 
upon the answer which had been given to 
the charge by his noble friend at the head 
of the Home Department. But he was 
actuated by personal feelings, and consider- 
ations, more than by the persuasion that 
it was necessary to add any thing further 
in reply to that attack, to address a few 
words to their Lordships on this occasion. 
With respect to what the noble Duke said 
as to the expiration of the Proclamation 
Act, he remembered perfectly well the 
answer which he gave to a question from 
the noble Duke about that period. He 
perfectly well recollected that his answer 
then was, that it was his intention to 
bring in a Bill to renew the provisions of 
that Act, and to extend them for a longer 
term. That intention was, at the time, pre- 
vented from being carried into execution, 
as their Lordships all knew, by the sudden 
and unexpected dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment, which event also caused the expir- 
ation of the Act in question, His Majes- 
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} ty’s Government then submitted the point 
as to whether the persons who had been 
convicted under that Act could now, that 
it had expired, be brought up for judg- 
ment, to the consideration of the legal 
advisers of the Crown. He was sure that 
their Lordships would see, that no other 
course than this, under such circumstances, 
was open to Government. The Ministers 
had accordingly obtained the best legal 
opinions on the subject, and all the law 
authorities concurred in stating, that the 
persons who had been convicted under that 
Act of Parliament could not, in conse- 
quence of its expiration, be brought up 
for judgment. Why he did not bring in a 
Bill to revive that Act of Parliament, 
he would now shortly explain. In the first 
place, the sort of agitation which existed 
in Ireland was in no degree lessened by 
that Act while it was in force, and it would 
have been necessary to alter and extend 
the provisions of that Act considerably, in 
order to render it effectual for that pur- 
pose. In the next place, he had hopes 
that the existing law of the land (and 
those hopes were confirmed by the opinion 
of the government of Ireland) would be 
sufficient for the purpose in question. 
When the noble and learned Lord opposite 
said, that the powers of the common-law 
had not been resorted to, he begged to 
bring to that noble and learned Lord’s re- 
collection the fact, that when a part of the 
country was violently disturbed, and when, 
in fact, a rustic insurrection prevailed 
there —he alluded to the county of Clare 
—Special Commissions were sent down— 
prosecutions were instituted—several of the 
unfortunate persons who had been engaged 
in those disturbances suffered the penalty 
of death, and many others were trans- 
ported to a distant land. It was then 
proved that. the powers of the existing law 
of the land were suflicient for all purposes, 
and that they afforded effectual means for 
meeting such emergencies, for the disturb- 
ances which prevailed at the time in that 
part of Ireland were, in the way he had 
stated, put down and extinguished. Under 
these circumstances, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not proposed to revive the Act 
against unlawful associations. That that 
fact should be adduced as a strong proof 
of their having afforded encouragement to 
the agitation which prevailed in Ireland 
was, to say the least of it, not a little ex- 
traordinary ; and when noble Lords oppo- 
site talked of such an Act as that as a 
remedy for the evils which afflicted that 
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unhappy country, he must say, that he 
entertained a very different opinion as to 
the cause of those evils, and as to the 
mode by which they could be removed. 
He should now proceed to another circum- 
stance, which had been adduced by the 
noble Duke as a matter of charge against 
his Majesty’s Government, namely, the 
giving a silk gown to Mr.O’Connell. That 
proceeding had been so fully explained, and 
so well defended by his noble friend, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, that 
it was quite unnecessary for him to go into 
any detailed vindication of it. But the 
noble Duke said, that Mr. O’Connell had 
been convicted of a legal offence, and, on 
that account he should be debarred from 
the customary honours of his profession. 
Assuming that the conviction was good, 
there were many instances to prove that 
similar convictions, for legal offences, did 
not stand in the way of the professional 
preferment of the persons so convicted, and 
he would refer to the cases of Sir Richard 
Steele and Dean Swift in illustration of 
that fact. A noble friend behind him re- 
minded him that Mr. O’Connell was not 
convicted of a legal offence; but, at all 
events, he did that which incurred the sen- 
tence of the law, and for which a legal 
conviction was had. He would maintain, 
however, that offences of this nature should 
not exclude a man from all the advantages 
and honours of the profession to which he 
belonged. But he had no hesitation in 
avowing, distinctly and fairly, that tlie 
agitation in Ireland after a time having 
considerably subsided, and with the hope 
that Mr. O’Connell might be thereby in- 
duced to alter his conduct, and to refrain 
from those mischievous courses which he 
was pursuing—in the hope, he repeated, 
that so great a good might be effected, he 
(Earl Grey) advised (and for that advice 
he was ready and willing to take all the 
responsibility which attached to it) that 
Mr. O’Connell should no longer be excluded 
from those honours to which his professional 
rank, standing character, and talents, so 
justly entitled him. He had no hesitation 
in saying, that, in the hopes which influ- 
enced him in advising that proceeding, and 
in entertaining which he was not singular 
at the time, he had been since grievously 
disappointed. The noble Duke and noble 
Lords opposite might take whatever advan- 
tage they pleased of that admission, but he 
certainly did not regret the advice which 
he had then given. So far from such a 
proceeding having been any encouragement 
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to the agitation existing in Ireland, it was 
calculated to have a very different effect. 
But this he would say, that that agitation 
had been encouraged, and, in a great mea- 
sure, continued, by the conduct pursued 
by the opponents of the Government in 
that country. Though the notion—the 
unfounded notion—had been industriously 
circulated by those persons throughout the 
country, that his Majesty’s Government 
were not indisposed to put down tithes, and 
though those persons, for the purpose of 
injuring the Government, and careless of 
the effect which such statements might 
have on the peace and tranquillity of the 
country, had propagated the most mis- 
chievous calumnies against the Ministers 
on that subject, yet he would fearlessly 
assert, that the Government had applied 
the military force throughout that country 
to an extent and degree that it had never 
before been applied, for the purpose of en- 
forcing the legal demands of the clergy, 
wherever they were resisted. Was it on 
such things as these that the noble Duke 
founded the very serious charge which he 
had brought against his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, was it on letters written, returning 
thanks for an address—imprudently ex- 
pressed letters certainly—and on speeches 
made at meetings, by those who called 
themselves the friends of the Government, 
or who were attached to the Government— 
was it on the meetings of those who called 
themselves the friends of the Government 
that the noble Duke founded his serious 
charges? He did not know what the noble 
Duke, when at the head of the Govern- 
ment, was able, by his energy and decision, 
to accomplish, but he was ready to ac- 
knowledge, that he did not find himself 
able, either in the Government or in the 
Jpposition, tv control the imprudent zeal 
of his friends, for which he had frequently 
suffered. Circumstances of the kind had 
often afflicted him at the time of their oc- 
currence, but surely the matters to which 
the noble Duke had referred were not such 
as justified in any respect the serious 
charge which he had brought against his 
Majesty’s Government? Indeed, in refer- 
ence to the point to which he was now al- 
luding, he was ashamed of dwelling upon 
it, as his noble friend had so satisfactorily 
answered the noble Duke with regard to 
it. But, said the noble Duke, the lines 
of march agreed upon at the meeting in 
the Regent’s-park appeared in the Go- 
vernment papers. Now, he begged to ask 
the noble Duke, what were the Government 
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papers? He could assure the noble Duke 
that he possessed no control over the news- 
papers. The noble Duke might have been 
more fortunate in that respect than he 
was; and he thought, that if the noble 
Duke would only read the articles which 
continually appeared in those papers which 
the noble Duke called the Government 
papers—papers that were conducted with 
much ability—that contained much valu- 
able information—but which were not al- 
ways conducted in the most friendly spirit, 
either towards the Government or towards 
himself personally—the noble Duke would 
see reason to think that those papers should 
not be called ‘* Government papers, if, by 
such aterm, the noble Duke meant to 
convey the impression that he or the Go- 
vernment possessed any power or influence 
over them whatever. Such was the amount 
of the noble Duke’s charge against his 
Majesty’s Government, and such was his 
answer to it; and he was satisfied that it 
must appear to their Lordships, that, so far 
from his Majesty’s Government having 
given any encouragement to agitation, they 
had done all in their power to suppress it. 
Before he sat down, he had a few words to 
say in reference to what had fallen from 
the noble Earl opposite. ‘That noble and 
learned Lord laid at the door of the Go- 
vernment disturbances which he should be 
very sorry for one moment to vindicate, 
and accused the Ministers of having allow- 
ed all these things to advance with a rapid 
progress, without endeavouring to put them 
down. Now, he begged leave to observe 
that all the evils of which the noble and 
learned Lord complained were in existence, 
and were advancing rapidly to their present 
state before his Majesty's present Minis- 
ters came into office. The Political Union 
of Birmingham had commenced in the 
January previous to their accession to oflice, 
and had already acquired great strength, 
and excited considerable alarm, before the 
noble Duke opposite gave up the reins of 
Government. Yet no measure was pro- 
posed by the late Government for the pur- 
pose of putting that union. down. The 
Trades’ Unions, too, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, had, before that 
period excited much alarm, yet no mea- 
sures for their suppression were brought 
forward by the noble Duke's Government ; 
and when he (Earl Grey) and his col- 
leagues came into office, the only measure 
they found that had been taken by their 
predecessors with regard to those societies, 
consisted in a communication from the late 
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Secretary for the Home Department, call- 
ing the attention of Government to them. 
At the period when he was called to the 
head of the Government, up almost to the 
very gates of the metropolis, a rustic in- 
surrection prevailed; the fires blazed in 
all directions throughout the country, ard 
no measures whatever had been taken to 
put a stop to such a calamitous, state of 
things. When the noble and learned Lord 
said, that the powers of the law were not 
exerted by the present Government, he 
begged to tell him in reply, that, from the 
moment of their accession to office, not an 
hour was lost by his Majesty's Ministers 
in exerting the powers of the law to restore 
the peace of the country. Special Com- 
missions were at once sent out into the 
disturbed counties, the civil force was put 
in active requisition, and the army was 
augmented, for the purpose of putting an 
end to the disturbances; in short, every 
thing that could be done was done with 
that view, and for that purpose ; and the 
result was, that the peace and tranquillity of 
the country were effectually restored. With 
regard to the attack which had been made 
on the house of the noble Duke, he would 
say this—that, however he might differ 
from the noble Duke in political matters, 
he most sincerely and deeply regretted 
that, against him, of all men living, such 
an attack should have been directed. But 
he would appeal to the candour of the 
noble Duke, and of other noble Lords who 
were made the objects of attack on that 
occasion, to say, whether every precaution 


| had not been taken by his Majesty’s Go- 


vernment to provide, as far as was possi- 
ble, against such attacks on the night in 
question. ‘The military and police force of 
the town were put in requisition, and di- 
rected to give every protection they could 
to the houses of those noble Lords, and 
especially to the mansion of the noble Duke, 
on which an attack was apprehended. But 
the noble and learned Lord had made it 
a matter of charge against Government, 
that they did not prosecute the libels which 
he said had been published in the shape of 
speeches in the Irish papers. Now, he ver 

well recollected having heard that noble 
and learned Lord himself say, that it was 
an easy thing for a gentleman to read a 
newspaper, and to say, that such and such 
an article was a libel; but that it was 
a different thing for an Attorney General 
to undertake the responsibility of prose- 
cuting for it ; for that, before iin so, he 
had to consider whether sufficient evidence 
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could be obtained to support the charge of 
libel, and whether, after all, the Jury 
would convict. All these difficulties inter- 
posed in this instance. With regard to 
the speeches which the noble Lord com- 
plained of as libels, the noble Lord should 
be aware that speeches of that character 
were not confined to one side of the ques- 
tion. Besides, it would have been exceed- 
ingly difficult to get evidence to bring 
home those libels to their authors. Of 
course, the proprietors of the papers in 
which such speeches were published were 
responsible for them; but Government 
wished to avoid instituting prosecutions 
against them, while they were anxious to 
prosecute the authors of such speeches, if 
they could get at them ; but the difficulty 
of getting evidence sufficient to ensure a 
conviction stood in the way of the adoption 
of such a course of proceeding. He could 
not sit down without expressing the grati- 
fication that he felt at being relieved from 
the weight of apprehension which the se- 
rious and heavy charge brought forward 
by the noble Duke was calculated to excite. 
The speech in which the noble Duke en- 
deavoured to sustain that charge quite 
relieved his mind from any—the least—ap- 
prehension that any reasonable man in the 
community could for a moment think that 
that of which his own conscience perfectly 
acquitted him, namely, the having been 
guilty of any encouragement of agitation, 
or of any negligence in protecting the 
peace and security of the country, could 
be fairly imputed to him. 

The Earl of Roden thought that the 
noble Duke had stated only what was the 
fact, when he said, that the Government 
had given active encouragement to agita- 
tion. If it were, then, asked, who was the 
greatest agitator in Ireland, would not 
every one of their Lordships answer, in 
plain terms, “Mr O’Connell?” If that 
were so, was it not, also, a notorious fact, 
that the Government had raised Mr. 
O'Connell to the highest position to which 
they could promote him in the exercise of 
the profession to which he belonged? On 
these grounds, then, he maintained, that 
Mr. O'Connell, being an agitator, had 
received encouragement from the Govern- 
ment. The noble Earl at the head of the 
Government had stated, in plain terms, 
that the object of Ministers, in thus elevat- 
ing Mr. O'Connell, was to prevent him 
from continuing longer a course of pro- 
ceeding which was objectionable to them. 
In point of fact, that was to gay, that the 
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Government had given to Mr. O’Connell a 
bribe to induce him to relinquish a course 
which he believed it was his duty to pur- 
sue. He was not a defender of Mr. 
O’Connell; he had ever been opposed to 
that gentleman. He knew him not per- 
sonally, but only in his popular, and, as he 
considered, mischievous character ; but he 
must say, that he preferred the hostility of 
Mr. O’Connell, which was open, fair, and 
undisguised, to the cold and holiow pledges 
of those who professed to be the friends of 
the Protestants of Ireland. When he 
stated this, he could not but bear in mind 
the conduct of Mr. O’Connell to himself, 
in days that were gone by, which he had 
considered to be unmanly and unfair. 
That, however, being a matter only per- 
sonal to himself he could forgive ; but he 
could not forget that Mr. O’Connell was, 
to this day, the greatest enemy of the 
Protestant interests in Ireland. He had 
always struggled for the Protestant inter- 
ests of Ireland, and while he lived he 
would ever support them. As much time 
had been consumed in the present discus- 
sion, he should postpone presenting the 
petition of which he had given notice, and 
which he had intended to have submitted 
to their Lordships’ attention that evening, 
until to-morrow. He would, in conclusion, 
repeat, that heconsidered that the conduct 
of his Majesty’s Government had promoted 
that agitation of which the Protestants 
of Ireland had so much reason to com- 
ain. 

Lord Plunkeit said, that, as he was con- 
nected with the Irish Government, and as 
an attack had been made on that Govern- 
ment, he thought the House would excuse 
him for wishing to say a few words on this 
subject, and in defence of the conduct of 
the Government of which he formed a part. 
He wished that the noble Earl who had 
just sat down had presented the petition to 
which he had alluded, for the points it con- 
tained were involved in this irregular dis- 
cussion, the only object of which was, to 
hold out to the people of this country, that 
the Government was opposed to the main- 
tenance of the Established Church in Ire- 
land, and was the enemy of the Protestant 
interest in that country. Whether the 
propagation of such doctrines, unfounded 
as they were, was calculated to heal the 
divisions—to promote the tranquillity of 
that unfortunate country, or effect any 
good object, legal or political, he would 
leave those noble Lords, who promulgated 
them, to determine. He was certain, 
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however, that whatever was done with re- 
spect to tithes, there was no such effectual 
encouragement given to agitators, the 
value of whose promises the people well 
appreciated, as such opinions as those he 
had just alluded to, put forth by persons 
of character and property. Those opinions 
came with great gravity and weight, and 
were calculated, on that account, to be 
most mischievous. With respect to what 
had been said of Mr. O’Connell, he would 
remind their Lordships that that gentle- 
man could not be considered as having 
been legally convicted of any offence; he 
had not been found guilty by the verdict 
ofaJury. The state of his position with 
regard to the law was this: he had been 
indicted under a certain Act of Parliament 
—he had suffered judgment by default, 
and the Act on which he had been indicted 
expired shortly afterwards. Now, if the 
noble and learned Lord opposite would pro- 
duce any authorities to show that, under 
such circumstances, a conviction could le- 
gally be carried into execution, he should be 
ready to meet the noble and learned Ear! 
on that question. He was himself ready 
to maintain the negative, both on principle 
and on authority. If he was right in that 
opinion—that the judgment suffered by de- 
fault, under such circumstances, left Mr. 
O'Connell at liberty to move in arrest of 
that judgment, surely they would not say 
that punishment, which could not be visit- 
ed on him in point of law, should be 
visited on him in his professional character. 
He was responsible for having affixed the 
Great Seal to the patent of precedence to 
Mr. O'Connell. He did not stand up 
there as his advocate, nor for the agitators 
of either side, from both of whom he had 
received nothing but obloquy, which he 
valued for this reason, that, next to the 
approbation of good men, he most esteemed 
the obloquy of bad men. He, therefore, 
rested his defence on the same grounds as 
those who sat beside him. But he might 
also observe, that that proceeding was 
totally unconnected with any question of 
politics, and the patent of precedence was 
given to Mr. O'Connell only on account of 
his professional eminence. The ordinary 
way of granting a patent of precedence in 
Ireland was, to enable the man to whom it 
was granted to rank next after the King’s 
Attorney and Solicitor General. That, 
however, had not been done for Mr. 
O’Connell. He had only been named to 
take rank above those gentlemen much his 
juniors, whom he had seen promoted over 
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his head. Whatever he might thiak of 
Mr. O’Connell in a political point of view, 
it was impossible to deny that, in his pro- 
fession, no individual exhibited higher at- 
tainments, nor was any man more worthy 
of the distinction he had received. That 
being the case, the Government was bound 
to accord him the distinction. It was the 
object of a rational Government not to be 
vindictive, but just, and the gift of the 
patent of precedence was required by 
justice. He should have been happy if, 
by that mark of kindness, not incompatible 
with their duty, Mr. O’Connell had been 
induced to betake himself to his profession, 
in which he was entitled to expect the 
highest honours, but he could not regret 
what had been done. The noble Earl op- 
posite had expressed his disgust at the 
conduct of agitators. They were to be 
condemned, undoubtedly; but if he was 
asked, who was the greatest agitator, he 
should say, that it was the person who col- 
lected together large mobs of ignorant per- 
sons—who addressed them in a manner 
calculated to raise their jealousies, and 
revive their prejudices—who addressed 
English people, and called on them to form 
Protestant associations—telling them that 
he loved the Catholics as men, but that they 
were a set of people who wished to put 
down the Protestants and their religion. 
Such a person was the trueagitator. Such 
a person, who thus collected these ignorant 
assemblages together, and scattered among 
them ambiguous—no, not ambiguous, but 
unfounded assertions ; such a person risked 
the making of Irish agitation not only for- 
midable but desperate! ‘To accomplish 
that fearful object in Ireland, all that was 
wanted was—not a war against the State 
—not a war against the tithes—but a war 
between the Protestants and Catholics. 
The noble and learned Earl opposite had 
again indulged in prophecies. The noble 
and learned Earl had followed this course 
for forty years, according to hisown show- 
ing. He sincerely hoped that the noble 
and learned Lord might live for forty 
years more to prophesy ; and he sincerely 
hoped, too, that the noble and learned Earl’s 
prophecies might be, at the end of that 
time, as visionary as they had been up to 
this moment. But, passing from that, he 
begged to make a few observations on the 
statement which the noble and learned lord 
had made, that the law was not vindicated 
in Ireland, the noble and learned Lord had 
said, that the law was the same in both 
countries. He believed that it was in the 
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abstract—that, as far as the letter of the 
law went, the guilt of entering into a con- 
spiracy to refuse payment of tithes was in 
both countries the same ; but it was a very 
different thing for the Chancellor to fur- 
nish the Attorney General with the ab- 
stract principle of the law, and to tell him 
that such was the law, and for the Attor- 
ney General to carry on a_ prosecution 
under it. In these prosecutions there 
were such things as witnesses, and jurors, 
and the public, all of whom were to be 
considered ; but he would venture to say, 
that, in every instance in which an out- 
rage had heen committed, a prosecution 
had been instituted, had been successful, 
and the authority of the law had been vin- 
dicated by the punishment of the offender. 
Although he was not the public prosecu- 
tor, he was not insensible to the duties of 
the office. He had communicated with the 
law-oflicers of the Crown in Ireland, and 
with the distinguished and very learned 
person who filled the office of Attorney- 
General ; and he would venture to assert, 
that, in no instance in which aprosecution 
could be successfully instituted had that 
prosecution been neglected. If the noble 
and learned Earl opposite would ask for the 
papers connected with this subject, he 
would undertake to show, from those 
papers, that what he had stated was really 
the case. He assured the noble and 
learned Lord, that if he would communi- 
cate with him upon any case in which he 
thought a prosecution advisable, he would 
undertake either that a prosecution should 
be instituted, or that he should satisfy the 
noble Lord’s mind that it could not be 
effectually done, and that he would point 
out to the noble Lord the difhculty which 
would prevent such a prosecution. This 
he would readily do if the noble Lord 
would do him the honour of making to him 
such a communication. 

The Earl of Eldon asserted, that if the 
information against Mr. O'Connell had 
been filed by an English Attorney General, 
it would have contained counts that would 
have rendered it impossible for him to 
escape ashe had done. But, putting that 
out of the question at the present moment, 
as the evil could not now be remedied, he 
would assert, that whatever had been said 
with regard to the difficulty of prosecuting 
agitators for their speeches, did not at all 
apply to publishers, who could have been 
easily prosecuted ; and if such prosecu- 
tions had been commenced, and the com- 
mon law enforced two or three years be- 
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fore, these associations would never have 
attained their present magnitude. Unless 
the common law was enforced, the same 
evils would come to exist in England as 
well as in Ireland, and the institutions of 
the country would be endangered, if not 
destroyed. 

The Earl of Roden said, that if the noble 
and learned Lord alluded to him, or to any 
Protestant meeting in Ireland, at which he 
had thought it his duty to attend, when 
he spoke of persons assembled for the pur- 
pose of agitation, he must beg leave to 
deny, that he had ever Ree J himself 
a party to anything in the shape of 
agitation. On the occasion to which 
he supposed the noble and learned Lord 
alluded, a meeting was assembled, for 
what he conceived to be the constitu- 
tional purpose of addressing his Majesty, 
and of petitioning the Houses of Parlia- 
ment for the removal of those grievances 
of which the Protestants of Ireland thought 
they had a right to complain. He had 
seen it asserted in a public print, as coming 
from the mouth of a noble Lord, that such 
meetings were lawless and senseless. 

Lord Plunkett: If the noble Lord al- 
ludes to me, I beg to state, that I never 
used those expressions. 

The Earl of Roden: I saw them in a 
public print, but if the noble Lord denies— 

Lord Plunkett : I assure the noble Earl 
that I did not use that language. On the 
occasion to which I suppose the noble 
Earl is alluding, I said, that I regretted 
the course which had been adopted by 
persons of high station in the country, for 
the purpose of protecting the Protestant 
interests. And I certainly did say, that 
there was a great difference between the 
mectings of the factious agitators on the 
one hand, and the good Protestants on the 
other, because the first had some grievances 
to complain of, while the meetings of the 
latter seemed to be without sense or 
meaning. 

The Earl] of Roden said, he had no wish 
to put language in the mouth of the noble 
and learned Lord, which he disclaimed, 
but still he must be permitted to say, that 
the meetings of the Irish Protestants were 
plain and intelligible enough to those who 
would understand them, but there were 
none so deaf as those who would not hear. 
At all events, it would shortly be his duty 
to present to his Majesty, an address 
signed by upwards of 230,000 Protestants, 
composing the greater part of all the 
wealth and respectability of Ireland, and 
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he was afraid, from the noble and learned 
Lord’s previous prepossessions, that the 
language of such petitions would be to him 
quite unintelligible. 

The Earl of Gosford said, that he knew 
many Protestant gentlemen of Ireland— 
sensible men, and men of wealth and rank, 
and of the highest respectability—who 
had not attended at these meetings, and 
who dreaded the violence and extravagance 
of language there made use of. He pro- 
tested, therefore, against the assertion of 
the noble Earl, that the petition, emanating 
from these meetings, represented the senti- 
ments of all the wealth, knowledge, pro- 
perty, and respectability of the country. 
He y Prana that that was not the case, as 
would be shown, perhaps, on some future 
occasion ; and, if one-tenth part of what 
was said at these meetings was correctly 
given to the public, he thought it was the 
duty of every Christian to pause before 
he joined them. Some of the speakers at 
these meetings were not content with 
condemning measures, and insinuating 
motives, but actually assigned a purpose 
which the proposers of these measures had 
in view, and declared, that that purpose 
was the destruction of the Protestant in- 
terest, and the raising of Popery on its 
ruins. If people of talent, of wealth, of rank, 
and of influence in the country, would 
talk in that way, there could be no surprise 
that strong feelings were excited. He knew 
that many of those who had been present 
at these meetings had expressed their re- 
gret at the warmth of the expressions 
there used. He felt as warmly as any 
man in existence for the welfare of the 
Protestants in Ireland, but he could not 
see that their welfare was promoted by 
those violent expressions employed by some 
among their Members. 

The Earl of Wicklow had read an ac- 
count in a newspaper of a great Protestant 
meeting, which took place in a county in 
which the noble Lord, who had just sat 
down, was an active Magistrate. He con- 
fessed he should have been better pleased 
if he had found that the forcible eloquence 
of which the noble Lord had just favoured 
them with a specimen had been exerted 
upon that occasion. When the noble Lord 
was last in the neighbourhvod of his own 
residence, it was in his power to have at- 
tended one of those meetings, and to have 
exerted his eloquence in refuting the ar- 
gument of those whom he seemed to 
despise.. If he had combatted them openly 
in the field, was it not possible, nay, was 
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it not probable, that the persons attending 
such meeting would have been convinced, 
by his argument and reasoning? Why 
did not the noble Earl attend? The noble 
Earl’s reason, if he might be allowed to 
suggest one for him, was this—that he 
knew that his opinions, if he ventured to 
assert them, would have been svouted by 
the whole assembly. The explanation of 
the noble and learned Lord opposite con- 
veyed this meaning, that if the Protest- 
ant meetings were not dangerous, they 
were either senseless or impotent. Now, 
that one filling the situation of the noble 
and learned Lord, who was doubtless pos- 
sessed of great talent, judgment, and expe- 
rience, should think it consistent with the 
duties which he owed to his country, to 
become a political partisan, to sacrifice 
the duties of his office, in order to 
be here to support the Government to 
which he was attached, was, to him, mat- 
ter of astonishment and regret. The 
noble and learned Lord said, that it had 
been his lot to be censured by all parties. 
What did that prove? To him it clearly 
proved the absurdity, and, he would say, 
the erroneousness of the opinion—an opin- 
ion which had only lately arisen—that the 
Lord Chancellor ought to be a political 
character. To show how groundless that 
opinion was, he need only mention the 
fact, that, throughout the whole of the dis- 
turbances that existed in Ireland during 
the time that the late Lord Chancellor held 
the Seals, that excellent individual’s political 
opinions were, he believed, totally unknown 
to any part of the community. In the 
course of the discussion, he had heard from 
two of the noble Lords opposite, assertions 
which were loudly cheered by their friends. 
Those assertions, however, although made 
upon the same point, did not appear to 
him, in any respect, to coincide with each 
other. The noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, said, that 
Mr. O’Connell was promoted solely on ac- 
count of his great legal ability, and with- 
out any consideration of his political cha- 
racter. But what said the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government? Why, that 
he thought he should be perfectly right, 
knowing the great political influence of 
Mr. O’Connell, to endeavour, by an act of 
courtesy, to attach him to the Government. 
He should like to know how the two noble 
Lords could reconcile those different asser- 
tions. They were both cheered at the 
time that they were delivered, but no two 
reasons more different could be advanced iy 
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support of the foolish, absurd, and mali- 
cious act which they were meant to justify. 
The noble Earl alluded but slightly to the 
—— to the payment of tithes which, 
only since his Government began, had 
assumed its giant form. He had been as- 
sured by a Magistrate, that a gentleman, 
a member for a county, was in the habit of 
calling upon large bodies of the people, in 
different parts of his county, and of ex- 
citing them to resist the payment of tithes. 
The Magistrate from whom he had re- 
ceived this information, hearing that such 
an assemblage of persons was to take 
place, sent a confidential person to the 
meeting, for the purpose of ascertaining, 
through him, its character and proceed- 
ings. That person, on his return, stated, 
that he heard the gentleman alluded 
to, urge the people on no account to 
continue the payment of tithes ; and, 
moreover, that if they were opposed by the 
military or police, they were to attack 
them, not with arms, but sticks. This 
the Magistrate communicated to the Go- 
vernment, but the only answer he received 
was, that if he felt it necessary, he might 
commence a prosecution himself. An- 
other case that he had heard was, that a 
half-pay officer had headed a party in 
their resistance against the payment of 
tithes. If these were facts, and he had 
reason to believe them so, then the Go- 
vernment, by conniving at them, were 
more culpable than was insinuated. If the 
noble Viscount took the trouble of in- 
quiring, and found the facts not to be cor- 
rect, then he would with pleasure give the 
noble Viscount his authority, but he did 
not think it fair towards the public, in 
the present agitated state of the country, 
to mention any man’s name [cheers]. He 
did not understand the meaning of those 
cheers. He was perfectly aware that the 
noble Lords opposite had but little regard 
for the lives of individuals intrusted to 
their charge. He begged pardon, he might 
possibly have expressed himself rather more 
strongly than he ought, but this he did 
say, that if the protection that ought to 
be afforded was given, there would be no 
danger whatever. Reference had been 
made to what took place on a former occa- 
sion, when Ministers were blamed for not 
having come forward with a declaration in 
the early part of the Session in support of 
the Established Chureh ; it was said, that 
the present Government was composed of 
individuals who were considered by the 
people in general not as friends to the Esta- 
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blished Church. He had alluded to a mo- 
tion which had been made in the year 1824, 
in the House of Commons. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, had called 
upon him to repeat what the motion was. 
He had looked back to the history of that 
period, and found, that the individual to 
whom he had alluded had not only in the 
year 1824, but in the previous year, made 
asimilar motion. He found that, on that oc- 
casion, previous to his bringing furward his 
motion, inquiry was madeas to the nature of 
the motion, and the answer was, that “ he 
should first contend, that the Church pro- 
perty in Ireland was altogether too large for 
the purpose for which it was intended. Next, 
that there should be no over-paid absen- 
tees of 1,000/., 2,000/., or 3,000/. a-year, 
and starved curates of 50/., 60/., or 70/. 
a-year.” * The noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Plunkett) designated the motion, 
when it was brought forward, as “ full of 
desperation and folly.” + The following 
year, the motion was again brought for- 
ward. It was to this effect :— That it 
is expedient to require that the present 
Church Establishment of Ireland be not 
more than commensurate with the duties 
performed, both as regards the number of 
personsemployed and the incomes received.” 
He found, in the minority upon that occa- 
sion, the following names :—Brougham, 
Denman, Denison, Ellice, Hobhouse, Lamb, 
Rice, and Lord John Russell. 

Viscount Melbourne: It is not my 
name. 

The Earl of Wicklow: Where were 
these individuals now? Were they still 
playing their gambols upon the Opposition 
benches — still constantly pursuing the 
same course—and as constantly opposed by 
a strong, vigorous, and constitutional Go- 
vernment—and, therefore, the ridicule or 
scorn of the friends of the Established 
Church? No; they were now in office, 
and the colleagues of the noble Earl ; and 
it was on this account that he stated, that 
it was the duty of the noble Earl, finding 
with whom he was associated, to say, that 
his Government was determined to main- 
tain the Established Church of the coun- 
try. But as the noble Lord upon the 
Woolsack called upon him to produce the 
motion he had just read, he would carry 
his courtesy further, and tell him, if he 
wanted to see what was spoken on the oc- 
casion, to read the speech of his own col- 
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speech of the noble Lord, the Chancellor for 
Ireland. The noble Lord,the Chancellor for 
Ireland, said—“ I will not sail in the same 
vessel with that hon. Gentleman and _ his 
friends.” ¢ But as he was now fairly em- 
barked on board of her, notwithstanding 
his declaration, he ought to take the helm, 
and guide the vessel clear of those danger- 
ous shoals and rocks which he formerly 
looked upon with so much dread. But 
after all, he must say, that he was afraid 
the vessel had lost her rudder, and was 
drifting at the mercy of the tempest. 

The Earl of Gosford said, he disap- 
proved of the meetings which had been 
alluded to, because they were calculated 
to excite the public mind, and cause vio- 
lent collision between parties, the en- 
mity of which had been the bane and 
curse of Ireland. 

Earl Grey said, he must take upon him- 
self to deny that he had endeavoured to 
induce an individual, who had been referred 
to in the debate, to join the Government. 
His sole object was, to endeavour to attach 
him to his profession, which, it was hoped, 
would induce him to renounce those mea- 
sures by which he continued to inflame the 
mind of the people of Ireland. He la- 
mented the failure of their hopes, both on 
the account of that Gentleman himself, 
and on account of the public peace. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Wicklow) had 
made it a matter of complaint, that his 
Majesty's Government had not openly and 
at first declared the line of policy they 
meant to adopt towards Ireland. Now, 
the Speech from the Throne was always 
considered in Parliament as the speech of 
the Ministers ; and, in the speech at the 
opening of the Session, was the following 
declaration :—‘ In parts of Ireland a sys- 
tematic opposition has been made to the 
payment of tithes, attended, in some in- 
stances with afflicting results ; and it will 
be one of your first duties to inquire whe- 
ther it may not be possible to effect im- 
provement in the laws respecting this sub- 
ject, which may afford the necessary pro- 
tection to the Established Church, and at 
the same time, remove the present causes 
of complaint.” { These were the declara- 
tions made by the Government on the very 
first occasion they could take, and those 
declarations had been constantly repeated 
from that time to the present. 


* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, vol. xi. p. 559. 
+ Ibid. 570. 
t Ibid. Third Series, vol, ix. p. 31. 
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The Lord Chancellor apprehended, 
that if he began by stating that he 
should not occupy their Lordships’ at- 
tention long, they would have a right, 
from their observation of the debate of to- 
night, to draw this conclusion, that he in- 
tended to speak at considerable length. 
He could, however, assure them, that 
he should only say a few words on what 
the noble Earl had now, for the second 
time, brought before the House. He had, 
he could truly say, with no personal disre- 
spect to the noble Earl, dismissed the mat- 
ter, once before mentioned, from his 
thoughts. He had entirely forgotten 
the terms of the motion, when the 
noble Earl, on a former occasion, described 
it as tearing up by the roots, or pull- 
ing down (he forgot which) the Esta- 


‘blished Church of Ireland ; but he was 


sure that the motion was nothing of the 
sort then described. He had told their 
Lordships so at the time ; and he might 
appeal to them — nay, he might almost 
appeal to the noble Earl—whether his as- 
sertion had not now been fully borne out. 
With the Gentlemen with whom he 
had then been associated he had acted 
cordially. They might have been op- 
posed to a vigorous Government — the 
noble Earl was pleased to say they were— 
but that they were the ridicule and scorn 
of that Government, he, from a constant 
and uniform knowledge of the campaigns 
in which—for the rights of the people of 
England—for the rights of the people of 
Treland—for the advantage of the Esta- 
blished Constitution itself—they had been 
engaged, he begged most solemnly to deny. 
That they were ever ridiculed and scorned 
by any ministry to which they were ever 
opposed, he most humbly, but most con- 
fidently, in presence of all around him, 
denied. He had, however, lived to see an 
Opposition in another place, of which he 
should say nothing but this—that, with 
the advantage of talents and of high 
names, they were pursuing a course of 
conduct most dangerous to the peace, 
prosperity, and stability of the Govern- 
ment, and of the settled institutions of the 
country. How they carried on political 
warfare all might see, and he must say, 
that, in all his observations of parlia- 
mentary contests, he had never beheld 
more rancour—more political rancour, than 
he had seen displayed towards the present 
Government by the present Opposition. 
The Earl of Wicklow said, in what he 
at any time uttered, he never meant to 
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use any offensive or unpleasant language. 
In the course of what he said, he did not 
mean the slightest disrespect towards any 
individual, much less against the whole 
collective Government. He certainly had 
used the words ridicule and scorn, but not 
in the sense which the noble and learned 
Lord had attributed to them. What he 
meant was, that the people, finding the 
opposition from which such motions pro- 
ceeded, so puny, yet so malevolent, treated 
their efforts with ridicule and scorn, be- 
cause they saw that their interests were 
protected by a strong, united, and vigorous 
Government. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had no 
wish to take advantage of expressions when 
inadvertently and hastily used. ‘The ex- 
pressions, in this instance, if the noble Earl 
had not explained them, he must have de- 
signated as most culpable. 

Viscount Lorton observed, that, from 
what Ministers said, persons might sup- 
pose that Ireland was in a state of tran- 
quillity, when the very opposite was the 
fact. Much of the mischief which had 
arisen in that unfortunate part of the 
empire was occasioned by the system of 
conciliation and concession which Ministers 
had adopted; and until it was wholly al- 
tered, they could not expect peace in Ire- 
land. 

The Earl of Gosford disclaimed having 
used any expressions casting reflections 
upon the Protestants of Ireland. 

The Earl of Caledon said, he felt it due 
to his noble friend, who had been taunted 
with not attending the meeting in the 
county of Armagh, to state, that he (Lord 
Caledon) was in the neighbourhood at the 
time of the meeting, and that if his noble 
friend had attended it with a view to 
its suppression, his doing so would have 
been followed by a collision productive of 
bloodshed. 

The Marquis of Lansdown deprecated 
the discussion of this subject, until the 
question came regularly before the House. 
His Lordship moved, that a copy of the 
evidence given by Dr. Doyle before the 
Commons’ Committee on Lrish tithes, should 
be laid before their Lordships. 

Ordered. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 27, 1832. 


Mrinutes.}] New Member sworn. Sir STEPHEN RICHARD 
GLynne, for the Borough of Flint. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Dawson, of the 
Total Amount of the Public Revenue paid into the Trea- 
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sury from 5th January, to 25th February, 1832, under the 
different Heads, with an Account of the same for the same 
period in 1831:—On the Motion of Mr. Hopazs, an 
Abstract of the Returns made to the Order of the 8th of 
July, 1831; of the Money Levied and Expended for Poor 
Rates in the year ending the 25th of March, 1831, in every 
Parish maintaining its Poor in England and Wales:—On 
the Motion of Mr. Alderman Hueues, of the Number of 
Persons confined in the King’s Bench for Debt on the Ist 
of February, with the Accommodation for Lodging them: 
—On the Motion of Lord KiLugen, a Return of Ten 
Towns of Ireland having the largest Population which do 
not send Members taken from the last Census. 

Petitions presented. By Lord InGestriz, from the Coal- 
meters and Corporation of Smiths of Dublin, against the 
Dublin Coal Trade Bill:—By Mr. HopeGegs, from the In- 
habitants of the Isle of Sheppy, praying for a Member 
under the Reform Bill:—By Mr. Crampton, from the 
Catholic Freemen of Galway, for modifying the Stamp 
Duty on the admission of Freemen:---By Lord VALLE- 
Tort, from Liskeard, in favour of the Cotton Factories 
Regulation Bill:—By Mr. Sprine Rice, from certain 
Persons at Rathkeal, praying for some measure to pro- 
mote Emigration:—By Mr, Gopson, from the Kidder- 
minster Political Union, in favour of the Reform Bill. 


Auren Act.] Mr. O’Connell rose to 
move for some Returns connected with 
the operation of the Alien Act. A Polish 
Count, named Joseph Napoleon Czapski, 
had been committed by the Magistrates of 
Police in Dublin for the non-payment of 
a fine of 50/. inflicted upon him for an 
alleged infringement of the Alien Act. ~ It 
was one of the provisions of that Act, 
that the form of declaration for foreigners 
in Ireland should be made out by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and no au- 
thority was given to his deputy to perform 
that duty. But it so happened, that when 
M. Czapski went to the Alien-office there 
was no Chief Secretary in Ireland; indeed, 
there had been none there for almost 
a year and a half. The Polish gentleman 
informed Mr. Kemp, whom he saw at the 
Alien-office, that he intended to remain 
in Ireland only a few days, and he was 
told by Mr. Kemp that he had acted 
properly, and need not give himself any 
further trouble about the business. In 
consequence, however, of the hospitality 
which he experienced, he stayed in Dublin 
longer than he at first anticipated, and 
then his Majesty’s Attorney General for 
Ireland thought fit to prosecute him for a 
breach of the Alien Act, and got him fined 
to the amount of 50/. He certainly could 
not help feeling indignant, that the same 
hospitality which the unfortunate Poles 
had received from every country in Eu- 
rope should not have been extended to 
them in Ireland. He concluded by moving 
that there be laid before the House a copy 
of any conviction made by the Magis- 
trates of the head police-office in Dublin 
within the last five weeks. 
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Lord Althorp said, that he was not in 
possession of sufficient information to en- 
able him to give any opinion on the case 
stated by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. Leader thought it but fair to say, 
that such was the feeling of the people of 
Dublin in favour of the unfortunate indi- 
vidual whose name had been just men- 
tioned, that a subscription was about to be 
raised to defray the fine, should Govern- 
ment persevere in the intention of in- 
flicting it. 

Return ordered. 


Tur Navy Civin Departments’ 
Bitu.] Sir James Graham moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. Croker begged to ask the right hon, 
Baronet, whether he did not propose enter- 
ing into some explanation of the Bill now, 
or whether he intended to wait until the 
motion for going into Committee. 

Sir James Graham said, that he had 
already discussed the principle of the Bill 
on its introduction, and did not see that 
he had any other explanation to make till 
the Bill should be committed. 

Mr. Croker said, that as the right hon. 
Baronet declined at present entering into 
the merits of the Biil, but stood on the 
general grounds which he had taken in his 
former speech, he (Mr. Croker) also must 
abstain, on this occasion, from examining 
the details of this most extraordinary 
measure, but would confine his observa- 
tions to the equally extraordinary speech 
delivered by the right hon. Baronet on the 
introduction of the measure. He did not 
mean, on the present occasion, to apply 
himself to the details of this most extra- 
ordinary measure. He entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet, that it was with- 
in the prerogative of the Crown to revoke, 
for any good reason, those patents, and 
dissolve those Boards, for the future 
execution of the duties appertaining to 
which the present Bill was brought in; but 
he meant to contend that, if the right hon. 
Baronet had advised the Crown to dissolve 
those Boards, and annul those patents, for 
no better reasons than those which he had 
laid before the House, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was totally mistaken in the facts he 
had advanced, and in the advice which he 
had so given, and that the measure was as 
groundless as it was impolitic. 
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The right hon. Baronet founded his 
proposition for overthrowing at once a| 
system which had stood the test of a 
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century and a half, on three distinct and 
separate reasons. He began by stating 
certain historical facts, which, he con- 
tended, justified the course which he had 
adopted ; he next proceeded to state certain 
recent transactions on the part of subor- 
dinate Boards, which, he said, rendered the 
remedy he proposed necessary ; and finally 
he enlarged on the advantages which he 
anticipated to accrue to the country from 
the adoption of the new system. After the 
best consideration he (Mr. Croker) had 
been able to give the subject, not only on 
the occasion of the introduction of the Bill, 
but ever since, he was obliged to say, that 
he differed from the right hon. Baronet in 
every particular, and most positively and 
distinctly in respect to the facts on which 
he relied as the groundwork of his plan. 
The right hon. Baronet began his statement 
by referring the House to the ‘* Memoirs 


of Mr. Secretary Pepys,” with the view of 


showing that some similar arrangement 
had taken place at an early period of our 


naval history. Now, not finding i in any of 


Mr. Pepys’s works the slightest colour for 
such an assertion, he was sorry to be 
obliged to ask the right hon. Baronet to 
what ‘‘ memoirs” he referred ? [The right 
hon. Gentleman here paused for a reply, 
but none was given.] He thought that the 
behaviour of the right hon. Baronet was 
not very courteous or candid in declining 
to answer the question he put to him. He 
believed that it was the first time in the 
annals of Parliament, that any Member 
had quoted an authority, without being 
able and willing to state where the quota- 
tion was to be found. But, notwithstand- 
ing the prudent silence of the right hon. 
Baronet, he should be able, he thought, to 
show, that in fact no such authority ex- 
isted any where. On introducing the 
Bill, the right hon. Baronet referred the 
House ‘* to the period of the Restoration 
of the Stuarts, when, as it appeared in 


Mr. Pepys’s Memoirs, the then Duke of 


York, afterwards James 2nd, on his ap- 
pointment to the office of Lord High Ad- 
miral, dismissed the subordinate Boards, 
and kept the power and control in his own 
hands.”* And again, ‘‘ that when the 
Duke of York went abroad, the subordi- 
nate Boards were restored, to the great 
detriment of the public service; but on the 
Duke’s return they were again dismissed.” 
The right hon. Baronet had not ange 


* Hansard’s Debates, vol. x. p.350. 
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proper to inform him in what “ Memoirs 
of Mr. Pepys” these statements were to 
be found : this obliged him (Mr. Croker) 
to trouble the House with something of a 
critical search after the right hon. Baro- 
net’s authority. It was well known, that 
Mr. Pepys kept a private Diary, which 
was published a few years ago in rather 
a bulky form; but it might not be so 
well known, that there was published, in 
1689, a very small book, written by Mr. 
Pepys, which was called Memoirs of the 
Royal Navy. Whether it was to either 
of those books the right hon. Baronet had 
referred, by the name of “ Mr. Pepys’s 
Memoirs,” he could not say, but he would 
maintain, that, in neither of them was 
there any pretence or colour for the asser- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet. If the 
right hon. Baronet meant to refer to the 
small volume of Memoirs of the Navy, he 
would tell him at once, that no such oc- 
currence was or could be described in that 
work, which does not mention any event 
antecedent to the year 1673, and, there- 
fore, it could mention nothing relative to 
what had passed at the Restoration in 
1660, or on the Duke of York’s going 
abroad in 1668 ; and he would take upon 
himself to state, in the broadest terms, 
that there was not in that book the 
slightest foundation for the right hon. 
Baronet’s assertion relative to the dismissal 
or re-establishment of the subordinate 
Boards, at those periods. But if the right 
hon. Baronet should turn round and say, 
that he founded his statement on some 
passage in Mr. Pepys’s voluminous Diary, 
commonly called his Memoirs, he would be 
equally unfortunate ; for the assertion of 
the right hon. Gentleman was not only, that 
the Duke of York abolished the Boards at 
the time of the Restoration, but that, the 
Boards having been restored upon that 
Prince’s going abroad, they were again 
abolished upon his return. Now, un- 
luckily for the right hon. Baronet, as the 
first events were previous to the commence- 
ment of the Memoirs, so the latter events 
happened to be subsequent to the last date 
of the Diary of Pepys, which contained 
no occurrence of a Jater date than 1668. 
So that here was chronological certainty, 
that the right hon. Baronet’s reference to 
either of “« Mr. Pepys’s Memoirs” was en- 
tirely unfounded. 

But—no matter where the right hon. 
Baronet’s information was or was not to 
be found —was it the fact that the Duke 
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of York abolished the subordinate Boards 
at the Restoration? No such thing. On 
the contrary, one of the first Acts of the 
Restoration was, to re-establish the Navy 
Board. The Restoration took place upon 
the 29th of May; and, on the 29th of 
June, 1660, being only one month after 
the Restoration, Mr. Pepys states, in his 
Diary, that he himself was sworn as Com- 
missioner of the Navy Board, and took 
possession of the Navy Office: and, from 
that hour until the present moment, the 
Navy Board had never been abolished. 
He, therefore, gave as direct a contra- 
diction to the fact stated by the right hon. 
Baronet, as he had done to the allegation 
of his authority for that statement. The 
right hon. Baronet next proceeded to 
say, that the effect of this abolition 
(which had never taken place, be it re- 
membered) was the dawning of an era which 
ended in raising the British Navy to the 
highest pinnacle of glory. He supposed 
that the right hon. Baronet alluded to the 
engagements off Lowestoffe and in South- 
wold Bay; and meant to imply that those 
victories—which, however, he (Mr. Croker) 
did not rate quite so high as the right hon. 
Baronet seemed to do—were obtained by 
the vigorous administration of the Navy 
which had abolished the subordinate Boards 
—a complete and ridiculous mistake, for 
not only was it notorious from history and 
from official records, that there were Com- 
missioners of the Navy at that time; but 
if the right hon. Baronet had examined 
the Journals of the House, he would have 
found that Mr. Pepys himself, whose au- 
thority is so strangely misquoted, and 
other members of that Board, had been 
called to the Bar of the House about that 
period, and had even been committed into 
custody in consequence of the Dutch 
having burnt the ships in the Medway. 
He therefore repeated, most positively, 
distinctly, and boldly, that, since the re- 
establishment of the monarchy, in 1660, 
down to the present hour, the Navy Board 
had never once been abolished ; and that 
there never was any restoration of these 
Boards, in 1668 or at any other time, be- 
cause there never had been any abolition 
of them. He had been very much puzzled 
to know what could have induced the right 
hon. Baronet to make such a statement as 
that which he had thus refuted; and had 
endeavoured to discover what could have 
given rise to so flagrant a mistake. He 
found that, when the Duke of York was 
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obliged to go abroad, in consequence of 
the Test Act, the Admiralty was put into 
commission. Perhaps the right hon. Ba- 
ronet might have fallen into the same error 
as Pepys’s editor, by mistaking the Admi- 
ralty Board for the Navy Board ; though 
that, even, would not account for the right 
hon. Baronet having stated that the Navy 
Board was abolished at the Restoration. 
When the Duke of York returned from 
abroad, he induced his brother to revoke 
the Commission of Admiralty which had 
been issued ; but, as to the Navy Board and 
the Victualling Board having been abolish- 
ed, nothing of the kind occurred. In fact, 
the Victualling Board was created about 
that time; at least, it appeared, according 
to Beatson and other authorities, that the 
first patent for the constitution of that 
Board was issued at that period, although 
he believed that it had been established 
previously. If he could not give a better 
explanation of the extraordinary error into 
which the right hon. Baronet had fallen, 
it was because the right hon. Baronet had 
not been so courteous as to tell him from 
what book he had quoted ; and he really 
almost suspected that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet did not himself know. Certain it 
was, that he had, by some extraordinary 
blunder, mistaken, mis-arranged, and mis- 
stated all the dates and all the facts to 
which he had alluded. Perhaps, also, the 
following circumstance had been so misun- 
derstood by the right hon. Baronet, as to 
have contributed to his series of historical 
mistakes. After the Duke of York re- 
turned from abroad, he induced his brother 
to issue a new commission for the Navy 
Board, with some special provisions for 
inquiring into the affairs of the Navy for 
the purpose of putting them on a better 
footing. But was this an abolition of 
the Navy Board? No; he added, as 
Commissioners, four practical men, such 
as those whom the right hon. Baronet 
wished to get rid of. For instance, amongst 
the four individuals appointed on that 
occasion, by the influence of James was 
Sir Anthony Dean, who was originally a 
common shipwright, and as eminent a man 
in his profession as Sir Robert Seppings 
in our day. And it was, by a curious 
blunder, that the right hon. Baronet justi- 
fied the dismissal of that practical and 
able shipwright Sir Robert Seppings, by 
the appointment of his able and practical 
predecessor Sir Anthony Dean in the time 
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alteration in, or rather addition to the 
Navy Board was not meant to be perma- 
nent. It was rather in the nature of our 
Commissioners of Inquiry. Within two 
years after their appointment, the addi- 
tional Commissioners were abolished by 
James 2nd, who wrote a letter to the Com- 
missioners, thanking them for having com- 
pleted the special duty temporarily as- 
signed to them. The Navy Board itself, 
therefore, had never been abolished but 
had continued from that time down to 
the present.. So much for the right hon. 
Baronet’s reference to ancient authority, 
and historical facts. 

The right hon. Baronet had also favoured 
the House with some modern reasons, 
which, unfortunately for him, had no more 
foundation than his ancient authority. 
The right hon. Baronet urges as an argu- 
ment demonstrative of the necessity of 
the change which he contemplated, an 
alleged spirit of resistance on the part of 
the subordinate Boards to the authority 
of the Board of Admiralty. Speaking of 
this resistance, the right hon. Baronet 
said, ‘ Doubtless the King could revoke 
‘the patents of either of them, whenever 
‘the Crown was so advised, but it was 
‘unusual. These two Boards appeared to 
‘hold their existence by a similar tenure, 
‘though different from that of the Board 
‘of Admiralty, and they had been at all 
‘times held to be subordinate to that 
‘ Board ; yet, nevertheless, those subordi- 
‘nate Boards had at all times continued 
‘to divide the power and thwart the views 
‘of that Board presumed to be set in 
‘authority over them. This was incon- 
‘sistent with the good management of 
‘public affairs. The authority of the 
‘ subordinate Boards was uncertain; and, 
‘in the eye of Parliament, the entire 
‘responsibility for the conduct of naval 
‘affairs rested in the Board of Admiralty, 
‘because they were nominally invested 
‘with supreme control.’* On this point, 
he (Mr. Croker) felt himself intitled to 
offer his personal testimony in direct con- 
tradiction of these allegations. He had 
had the honour to fill the office of Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty for twenty-two 
years. During that period he conducted, 
of course, all the public correspondence, 
and much of what was considered private 
communication, and he declared, upon his 
honour and conscience, that in the course of 
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all that time he never knew one instance of 
what could be considered “ disobedience,” 
nor any course of operation which could 
be fairly considered “a thwarting of the 
views.” And the right hon. Baronet 
well knew that his (Mr. Croker’s) evidence 
on this point was not liable to any impu- 
tation of self-interest, He was not on 
his trial for any part of these transactions. 
In the office which he had so long held, 
he had no responsibility but for the exe- 
eution of the orders given to him—the 
Secretary of the Admiralty was not an- 
swerable for measures, but only for their 
official execution; and on whatever terms 
of intimacy he might have lived with his 
official superiors, or however often he 
might have been consulted by them, of 
however favourably they might reveivé 
any advice he ventured to give, it was 
they only who wete answerable to the 
public. In bearing, therefore, his testi- 
mony on this subject, he was entitled to 
say, that he had ho personal interests to 
bias his judgment. He would then 
repeat, that he was perfectly astonished 
that the right hon. Baronet should have 
made such a charge against the Navy and 
Victualling Boards. He had, indeed, 
heard that some evidence was given before 
a Finance Committee up stairs, about 
these Boards being slow to do this thing, 
and unwilling to do that thing—some 
vague and general charges of that nature 
he had heard of, but the evidence given 
before that Committee was a sealed book 
tohim. It had been circulated amongst 
the members of the Committee, but never 
laid before the House, and he had endea- 
voured in vain to procure a copy of it. 
But he presumed that if this evidence had 
contained any tenable charge, the right 
hon. Baronet would have been but too 
happy to have embodied it in his speech, 
and if he should be able, as he trusted he 
should, to refute all the charges of the 
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speech, he should not be very solicitous 
about the vague and obscure insinuations to | 
which he had alluded. He appealed, then, | 
to his own experience of two and twenty | 
years, and, he would say, that in that. 
period never did he see any indication of 
the spirit to which the right hon. Baronet 
alluded—never did he witness anything 
like the opposition of which so much had 
been said on the part of the Navy and 
Victualling Boards. If there wete any 
such, be must say, that he never heard of | 
it; and he must further declare his full , 
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persuasion, that if it had existed, it could 
not have escaped his notice ; he, therefore, 
was enabled to give that part of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet as com- 
plete a denial as he had given to the other 
portion of it. It was perfectly true that 
the Navy Board and the Admiralty did not 
always agree in their views of that branch 
of the public service immediately intrusted 
to their superintendence ; but the former 
was always composed of practical men, 
having peculiar and technical experience 
in their respective departments, and it 
was no matter of surprise if they should 
sometimes differ from their official supe- 
riors whose acquaintance with the details 
were not, ati could not, and rieed not be, 
so minute and technical. His hon. and 
fallant friend near him, (Sir George Cock- 
burt) whose civil sérvicés had been almost 
as useful though tot so bfilliant, as his 
great military achievements, his gallant 
friend he was sure, would bear him out in 
the assertion, that those differences, though 
they sometimes created a niomentary an- 
noyance, were in the end salutary, and that 
the resistance on the part of the Navy 
Board was not pushed further than was 
conducive to the public service; and 
while he, altogether, denied the broad 
statements of the right hon. Baronet he 
believed, that no man of candour, honesty, 
or common sense, afloat ot ashore, who 
knew any thing of the practical working 
of naval btisiness would refuse to bear 
his testimony to the beneficial effects of 
such official checks and such occasional 
resistance. His hon. and gallant friend, 
with his long practical experience in the 
naval service, and with his extensive know- 
ledge of social life, knew that, with despotic 
command on the one hand, and servile 
submission on the other, the service would 
be ruined—all checks would be at an end— 
responsibility would nowhere exist. Nay, 
so much did he (Mr. Croker) differ from 
the right hon. Baronet on the subject of 
*‘ resistance,” that had thatspecies of servile 


submission, which the right hon. Baronet 


seemed to require, existed, he would have 
been amongst the very first to say, by all 
means abolish those slavish Boards—why 
should Boards, with such a notninal rank, 
and with such large salaries, be maintained 


_metely for the purpose of blindly and ser- 
vilely registering the edicts of the Board 


of Admiralty ? 
And who were the persons that were 
charged by the right hon. Baronet with 
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this insubordination? Officers of the 
highest character, who had been called on 
to fill the chairs at the Navy Board, after 
long lives of professional eminence, and, 
generally speaking, selected for those of- 
fices, without any other connexion with 
the existing Administration than their 
fitness for the duties to be performed. 
Such was his late gallant friend, Sir Tho- 
mas Thompson, whose name was long 
associated with the naval glories of the 
country; and such was his gallant friend 
(Sir Byam Martin) of whom, in his pre- 
sence, he would only say, that he was called 
to the chair of the Navy Board by no 
other influence than that of his character— 
he was selected by an administration, not 
one member of which had, he believed, at 
that time, any personal acquaintance with 
his gallant friend, although they, no doubt, 
in common with the country and the world 
were familiar with his long, his useful, and 
brilliant services; and he would take the 
liberty of adding, that the civil services 
of his gallant friend fulfilled and justified 
in the amplest manner the good opinion 
which his’ naval reputation had created. 
He could take upon himself boldly to 
repel from such men the charge of petty 
intrigue and systematic opposition, to the 
good conduct of a service of which they 
were the brightest ornaments. 

The disobedience thus made the subject 
of animadvertsion, could only refer to the 
non-execution of lawful commands. If, 
then, this supposed resistance existed, who 
were the parties to blame? The Navy 
Board? No; the Lords of the Admiralty, 
certainly, and no one else; for the Lords of 
the Admiralty might, if they had thought 
proper to exercise the powers intrusted to 
them, have prevented or punished any 
such insubordination. This brought him 
to another statement made by the right 
hon. Baronet who had affirmed that the 
membets of the Navy Board contuma- 
ciously opposed the Admiralty Board, 
because the former held their offices by 
patent, and, could not therefore, be deprived 
of them. This was certainly a notable 
cause for the fancied resistance. The right 
hon. Baronet told the House, that it origi- 
nated in the circumstance of all the 
Boards, whether superior or subordi- 
nate, being created by patent, and that, 
consequently, the inferior Boards presumed 
on their equality, and refused obedience. 
Now this argument struck him as being 
absolutely ridiculous. A Lieutenant in the 
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army was @ commissioned officer; so was 
the Duke of Wellington; but he believed 
that no Lieutenant had ever been found to 
disregard the commands of his superior 
officer on the ground of his holding, as it 
were, under the same tenure. At least, in 
the course of his experience, he had never 
heard of insubordination from that cause, 
and he knew no class of men among 
whom subordination was more strict than 
those who held their various ranks by 
similar commissions from the same sove- 
reign. By a strange fatality, every fact 
which the right hon. Baronet advanced 
failed him, and every height which he 
climbed only made his fall more deep 
and heavy. Asa signal instance of this, 
he begged to call the attention of the 
House to the words of the patent itself. 
He happened to have, at hand, a copy of 
that by which theVictualling Board were ap- 
pointed; but the Navy Board patents were, 
mutatis mutandis, in the same words; they 
were, ‘And we do likewise require and 
command you, out said Commissioners, 
and every of you, that you do, from time 
to time, observe, perform, fulfil, and keep 
all and singular, the orders, rules, in- 
structions, and directions, which you have 
received, or shall from time to time receive, 
from us, or from our High Admiral of our 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, and 
Ireland, or from the Commissioners for 
executing the office of our High Admiral 
of our said United Kingdom, or any two 
or more of them now and for the time 
being, for touching or concerning the Vic- 
tualling, and Sick and Wounded Depart- 
ment aforesaid, or any other matter or 
thing relating thereunto, or to the duties 
imposed on you respectively.” So that 
the right hon. Baronet asserts, that Gen- 
tlemen were encouraged to disobedience 
by holding a patent which enforced obedi- 
ence in the most direct and positive terms ; 
and, in point of fact, is the right hon. 
Baronet so entirely ignorant of even the 
recent history of the department over 
which he presides, as not to know that 
there have been frequent instances, and 
some of a late date, of Commissioners 
dismissed from these Boards, because the 
Admiralty had seen reason to disapprove 
of their conduct. Really this argument 
from the form of the instrument of ap- 
pointment, is as childish as those pretend- 
ing to be founded on matters of fact are 
are erroneous. So much for that part 
of the right hon. Baronet’s proposition 
2C2 
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which was founded on the disobedience 
of the subordinate Boards. 

But, before he proceeded to notice the 
other charges made, he would mention that 
it had just occurred to him, that he thought 
the right hon. Baronet’s mistake respecting 
Pepys’s Memoirs, might have arisen, in con- 
sequence of his having quoted it at second- 
hand from the first Report of the Board 
of Revision, which was made to the House 
a great many years before Pepys’s Diary 
was published. This Report referred 
altogether to the little book called the 
Memo.’s of the Navy, and not at all to the 
larger work since published. Perhaps the 
right hon. Baronet had never seen the 
original work,and, therefore, he would show 
it him. The book commenced in this 
manner :— In April, 1689, my unhappy 
master, James 2nd, was obliged to give 
up the throne.” And then he went on to 
describe, not what had been done at the 
Restoration, but the measures of the few 
last years of that Prince’s administration ; 
but, as he had already said, it contained 
no colour for the right hon. Baronet’s 
statements. He would not answer for the 
Report of the Board of Revision being the 
source from which the right hon. Baronet 
obtained his information, but he very much 
suspected it. If it was so, that Report 
had either misquoted Mr. Pepys, or what 
he thought much more probable, the right 
hon. Baronet had misunderstood the Re- 
port. In either case the right hon. Baronet 
was much to blame. He should not have 
taken the authorities on trust, he should 
have examined the original work which he 
quoted, but instead of doing so, he had 
been content to read with other men’s 
eyes >. and if indeed the Report of the 
Board of Revision had been his authority 
he had quoted at second-hand, and had, 
therefore, misquoted. 

He was now about to advert to that part 
of the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
which was of the chief interest to the 
public, inasmuch as it charged the mem- 
bers of the Navy Board with a misapplica- 
tion of the public funds intrusted to their 
management. This charge the right 
hon. Baronet had undertaken to prove in 
several instances, and more particularly in 
the cases of the erection of an hospital 
at Chatham, a Mill at Deptford, and 
Victualling Establishments at Plymouth 
and Portsmouth. The specific nature of 
the charge was, that more money had been 
applied by the Boards to those purposes 
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than had been specifically voted by Parlia- 
ment. He fully admitted that such had 
been the case, but, he contended that 
in doing so, the Boards had acted not 
only on custom, but on law ; and there was 
no official man who had the slightest 
practical acquaintance with the business 
of the Navy, who could for a moment 
suppose, that the several sums voted on 
estimate for the charges of the Navy, 
could in practice be kept each under the 
exact head and to the exact amount at 
which it had been estimated; and, in 
proof of his position, he begged to read 
to the House an extract from Mr. Hatsell’s 
Precedents. In the third volume of that 
work, page 209, he found the following 
words. After describing the usual course 
of proceeding in the Appropriation Act, it 
says— 


* But, in the instance of supply granted to 
the Navy, the practice has been different. In 
this service all the different grants are in the 
Appropriation Bill—are added together-—and 
the whole sum arising out of the separate grants 
is appropriated generally for the Naval 
Service. ‘This distinction in the form of pro- 
ceeding between the Navy and all other public 
monies, has arisen from necessity, and the 
impossibility that there appears to be, from 
the nature of the sea service, to confine the 
expenditure of the sums granted to those 
immediate services, and no other. The long 
absence of ships in the different quarters of 
the globe, the uncertainty of their return, with 
many other circumstances, render it almost 
impossible to observe, in this as in other ser- 
vices, that rule which ought to be most strictly 
adhered to—‘ That the sums granted and 
appropriated by the Commons for any special 
service should be applied by the Executive 
Power, only to defray the expense of that 
service.” And this difficulty has, therefore, 
induced the House of Commons not to appro 
priate the sums voted for the Navy separately, 
‘but generally ;’ so that, if it should be found 
expedient and necessary, the whole of the 
Navy Money may be, by law, applied to any 
one part of the service, subject, however, to a 
future inquiry and examination by the House 
of Commons into the expediency and propriety 
of such an application.” 


In addition to this authority he would 
also quote the observationsof Mr. Fox, who 
had observed, ‘ that there was nothing new 
‘in the Admiralty practice of applying to 
‘ one service what was intended by Parlia- 
‘ment for another; it was authorized to 
‘ do so, not only by custom and necessity, 
‘but by the very words of the grant, as 
‘ any one might see by consulting the Act.’ 
Thus the House would see shere was 
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nothing new or wrong in the practice that 
the right hon. Baronet had so much con- 
demned. He (Mr. Croker) was ready to 
admit that, as a general rule, it would be 
highly objectionable to apply sums to a 
service, or even a branch of a service, 
not previously sanctioned by this House ; 
but he did say, that with respect to the 
Navy, it had been the practice, both an 
ancient and a modern practice, to apply 
to objects which had been voted, money 
which had also been voted, but in sums 
greater or smaller as the case might be 
than each individual vote specified; and he 
would go further and affirm, that were the 
practice otherwise, it would be attended 
with the most serious inconvenience— 
with difficulties, indeed, which it would 
be, in his opinion, impossible to over- 
come. The right hon. Baronet, it seems 
did not deny that such had been the 
ancient practice, but he alleged that by a 
new form given to the Appropriation Act 
in 1798 and which new form had been 
since continued, the practice had been 
rendered illegal. Now, of all the first 


Lords who had had the responsibility of 


these matters since 1798, and there had 
been nine or ten of them, the right hon. 
Baronet was the first who had made this 
notable discovery. It had escaped Lord 
Spencer in whose time the alleged change 
had been made—it had escaped Lord St. 
Vincent no very lenient investigator of 
naval irregularities—it had escaped Lord 
Grey when in full youth and activity—it 
had escaped the cautious and inquiring 
mind of Mr. Thomas Grenville who had 
paid particular attention to the subject of 
the Naval Estimates. He mentioned 
these statesmen because they belonged 
to the party now in power and their au- 
thority would, therefore, be more weighty 
with the present Ministers. But to afford 
a practical view of the fallacy of the right 
hon. Baronet’s new theory, he would more 
particularly refer to the very period at 
which the Act of 1798 was passed and 
when the affairs of the Navy were under 
the administration of the father of the 
noble Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
did not do so invidiously or in censure but 
as a most respectable authority. He would 
always speak of Earl Spencer’s adminis- 
tration of the Navy as every Englishman 
spoke of it. Its measures were glorious 
in war, and had been since found pru- 
dent and economical in peace. Even if 
it did not suit his argument, he trusted 
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that he had too much admired in his youth, 
and after he came into office, found too 
much reason to approve the administration 
of the noble Earl to withhold from it bis 
humble praise; but it did most eactly 
suit his argument. It so happened that, 
after the passing of the Appropriation Act 
in 1798, the money voted for the service 
of the Navy was applied in the same 
manner in which it had always been applied 
before, and, he might add, in the same 
manner in which it had been applied ever 
since. He would refer to an instance 
which could not have escaped the notice 
of Earl Spencer, because it was one to 
which his attention was peculiarly and 
interestingly called. The noble Earl 
conceived the idea that ships could be 
built at Milford Haven at a_ smaller 
expense than at other places. By way 
of experiment, he sanctioned the building 
of two ships the Milford, and the Lavinia, 
at Milford Haven. He need not state how 
anxiously Earl Spencer watched the pro- 
gress of these vessels, which he thought, 
from local cirumstances, might be built at a 
cheaper rate at Milford than at other yards, 
as indeed he believed, they were. How- 
ever, he found that, in 1798, 1799, 1800, 
and 1801, during Earl Spencer’s adminis- 
tration of the Navy, and in 1802, 1803, and 
1804, under the administration of Lord St. 
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successive Estimates amounted cumula- 
tively to 130,000/. more than they cost. 
The greater part of the money voted never 
was applied to the ships at Milford, but 
was expended on the general wear and tear 
of the fleet in repairing ships which came 
home disabled in battle; and in providing 
for such unexpected accidents and contin- 
gencies as were inseparable from the naval 
service, and, above all, in a time of exten- 
sive war. The money being thus applied to 
urgent current services, it was necessary 
to vote every year a fresh sum for the 
building of the ships. The public, how- 
ever, lost nothing by the transaction. Not 
a farthing more or less was expended, and 
if the sums voted for the Milford and 
Lavinia had been expended upon them, 
so much the more must have been added 
to the votes for the wear and tear, or cur- 
rent expenses of the ships ‘afloat. But 
was it in large sums alone that this prac- 
tice prevailed at the very period, namely, 
the year 1798, in which the right hon. 
Baronet would persuade us that it was 
abolished? He would adduce one or twe 
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very striking instances of the contrary. In 
1798 it was determined to make a reser- 
voir at Plymouth dock yard. The sums 
annually voted for this work were applied 
to other purposes, as the exigencies of the 
service required; and fresh sums being 
voted in a dozen succeeding years for the 
reservoir, the whole cost of the work ap- 
peared, according to the Estimates, to be 
21,000/., though not half that sum was 
expended. In 1798, 2,000/. was voted 
for the erection of a painter’s shop; anda 
very sufficient sum it was for a painter’s 
shop ; but the House would hardly believe 
that a vote to the same amount was made 
annually, from 1798 to 1809, on account 
of this painter’s shop, until it appears 
to have cost the country no less a 
suin than 24,800/.? The fact was, that, 
in this, as in the other cases, the money 
_ voted for the specific purpose had been 
otherwise applied, and, even to the present 
hour, the painter’s shop was not yet built. 
He was not defending such absurdities, 
for he had done his best in the subordi- 
nate office which he had filled to put an 
end to them. But he now quoted them, 
because they occurred at the very period 
to which the right hon. Gentleman _ re- 
ferred, as the best times of naval admi- 
nistration; and began in that very year 
in which he had stated that a new enact- 
ment had superseded the old practice. The 
reason why these indefensible charges were 
kept up for so long a time was, that the 
Estimates for the Navy were not printed 
and laid before the House. On his coming 
into office in 1809, he suggested to his 
noble friend at the head of the Admiralty, 
and to his right hon. friend Mr. Perceval, 
who was then at the head of the Govern- 
ment, the expediency of having the Navy 
Estimates printed. That suggestion being 
adopted, the consequence was, that the re- 
servoir and the painter’s shop and all 
similar deceptions were swept away; but 
that correction of a manifest and useless 
absurdity was never intended to prevent 
the application, in cases which could not 
be foreseen at the time of preparing the 
Estimates, of money which might be in 
the hands of the Treasurer of the Navy. 
But the House would see, that all this was 
very much beside the real question raised by 
the right hon. Baronet: for the principle of 
expending Parliamentary grants for pur- 
poses other than those for which they were 
voted might be right or wrong, but it was 
with the Admiralty, and not with the Navy 
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Board, that the responsibility of this appre- 
priation lay. The right hon. Gentleman 
had adduced it as a charge against the 
Navy Board when it was with the Admi- 
ralty, and the Admiralty alone, that the 
blame, if any, rested, and ought to rest. 
Then, said the right hon. Baronet, ‘ we 
found that, in the course of five years a 
sum of 560,000/. was applied in a way not 
specially voted by Parliament.” This was 
perfectly true; but as a charge against the 
Navy Board thesame answer wasready, that 
it was so applied on the authority of the 
Admiralty itself, and its application could 
not, therefore, be used as an argument for 
the dimissal of the Navy Board, and he was 
prepared to prove that not one item of the 
expenditure had been appropriated with- 
out the full knowledge and sanction of the 
Admiralty. 

But the emphasis with which the right 
hon. Gentleman complained, that in so 
short a period as five years, a sum of 
560,000/. had been spent for purposes 
not voted by Parliament, required a little 
more explanation. 560,000/. spent, not 
voted by Parliament, looked like a very 
fearful charge; yet when examined and 
explained, it really not only constituted no 
offence on the part of the naval adminis- 
tration, but was even some proof of merit 
and economy. In the first place, the right 
hon. Baronet expressed himself inaccu- 
rately, when he said ‘ the sums were not 
voted ;” they had been all voted, regu- 
larly voted ; but it was true they had not 
always been applied to the exact items 
of service, for which they were voted ; 
but such an application was specially 
warranted, as he had already shown, by 
the general law of Parliament, and by 
special statutes, which, considering the 
peculiarities of the naval service, provided 
that all sums voted for the Navy, under 
whatever heads the Estimates should 
have been made, should be considered as 
one general mass, applicable to the whole 
of the naval service, whether foreseen or 
unforeseen. The right hon. Baronet seemed 
to him not to have sufficiently distinguished 
between estimates and accounts; though 
certainly no two things could be more differ- 
ent. An estimate was in its nature uncer- 
tain—we estimated what we could not ascer- 
tain, and all the naval monies were voted 
on estimate—an account, on the contrary, 
which related to the actual expenditure, 
might be given with perfect accuracy, and 
accordingly we might have at the end of 
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any year, an accurate and minute account 
of the actual expenditure of all those sams 
which were estimated at the commence- 
ment of the year. The estimate was to a 
certain degree, a vote of confidence; the 
account afforded the check, and the con- 
trol, and the proof, that the confidence was 
not abused. Accounts must tally to a 
farthing ; but estimates must have, as every 
gentleman in his private affairs knew, a 
latitude of allowance: an estimate included, 
not only all foreseen expenses, but it 
always provided a certain surplus for un- 
foreseen contingencies. The portion of 
naval expenditure which could be reduced 
to a certainty was very small—the part 
which must be subject to the uncertainty 
of estimate was very large. Now the naval 
votes for the five years alluded to by the 
right hon, Baronet, amounted to about 
6,000,000/. a year; and he would ask, 
was it to be expected, that on so large a 
sum, less than 110,000/,, or 120,000/,, that 
was about twa per cent, should beallowed for 
contingencies, and to insure a surplus at 
the end of the year? He would venture 
to say, that estimates were seldom made in 
any private work, which allowed so little 
as two per cent for contingencies and sur- 
plus, and yet this very small per centage, 
very wisely and properly distributed over 
the estimates and voted by Parliament, 
was accumulated by the right hon. Baronet 
for five years, and formed the ground of his 
charge, that 560,000/. had been spent with- 
out the votes of Parliament. The charge 
was absolutely unfounded—the money had 
been voted, and the service to which it was 
applied was also voted ; although the exact 
amount to be spent on each head of 
service within a given time, was not and 
could not be estimated. But even the 
right hon. Baronet did not pretend that 
any improper application of the money 
had been made —that one farthing had been 
lost—that one farthing had been unac- 
counted for, It could not be argued for a 
moment that any improper application had 
been made of surplus money in the hands 
of the Navy Board; and it was to be re- 
collected that if the surplus was expended 
in meeting contingencies, the Estimate of 
each year was diminished in the same pro- 
portion. The case, therefore, as respected 
the economical appropriation of the money 
was, to use a homely saying, “as broad 
as it was long.” 

But he would not content himself with 
resting this practice of having an annual 
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surplus, and of applying it to current ser- 
vices on these general grounds; he would 
follow the right hon. Baronet into the par- 
ticular cases he mentioned, and he would 
show that such applications of the surplus 
were not merely legal, and indeed unavoid- 
able, but highly useful and economical. 
The right hon. Baronet had prominently 
alluded to the case of the works at Cremill 
Point. Now, he (Mr, Croker) was ready, 
not to occupy too much of the time of the 
House, to accept this case as a fair ex- 
ample of the general. practice, and. he 
thought he could show that this case pecu- 
liarly exemplified the expediency of having 
a surplus at the disposal of the Admiralty. 
The time which it was contemplated by 
the original estimate, sanctioned by Par- 
liament, that this work would require, was 
fourteen or fifteen years; but, im conse- 
quence of a surplus of 320,000/. having 
in the course of two or three years, accu- 
mulated in the naval Treasury, it was 
determined to apply it to this object, and 
the result was, that the work—a most use- 
ful and necessary work, and expressly 
voted by Parliament—was completed in six 
years, instead of sixteen. Here then was 
the explanation of the right hon. Baronet’s 
most formidable case of misappropriation. 
The monies had been yoted, the service 
had been voted, but the negligent and 
unprovident Board of Admiralty had 
managed to do in six years, what might 
have required sixteen; and had put the 
public in possession, ten years sooner than 
had been contemplated, of a most admir- 
able and effective victualling establishment. 
In another point of view also, the appro- 
priation of money in this manner was bene- 
ficial to the public. A contract had been 
entered into for the performance of a certain 
limited quantity of work at the place in 
question. After a short time, the con- 
tractor represented, that having his men 
and materials collected on the spot, a con- 
siderable saving might be effected if he 
were allowed to proceed more rapidly than 
had been originaily contemplated, offering 
as an inducement an abatement of two and 
a half per cent. on his original contract. 
The Admiralty, having a surplus in their 
hands, aecepted this offer, and thereby were 
enabled to save the public that amount. 
He begged, in making these remarks on 
special cases, not to be misunderstood as 
to his general principles. He freely con- 
fessed he was not one of those who ap- 
proved of expending the public money, 
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unless when specifically granted ; and he 
would venture to repeat, that in his humble 
sphere, he had done something to control 
that practice, which he, however, thought 
could not and ought not to be wholly pro- 
hibited. For in cases of emergency, he 
thought it proper to confide to the re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Crown a limited 
power to that effect. He did not contend 
that it would be right to apply money to 
works which had not been previously 
sanctioned by Parliament, except it was in 
cases of emergency, such as, for instance, 
the case which had been debated the year 
before last of the establishment of the 
hospital at Malta, at the period when we 
increased our force in the Mediterranean 
previous to the battle of Navarino. He 
was now speaking, to obviate any mis- 
conception, relative to the undertaking of 
new works without a previous vote of 
Parliament, which he limited to cases of 
unforeseen necessity ; but neither the case 
of Cremill, nor indeed, any of the other 
cases complained of by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, were of the class of new works 
undertaken without the previous sanction 
of Parliament. They had been all voted, 
and the total sums for each approved, and 
in these cases, all that he had to contend 
for was, that the Admiralty was justified 
in applying the surplus votes to the more 
rapid completion of works thus authorised 
by Parliament. 

The right hon. Baronet, among other 
charges, had stated that during the last four 
years a sum of 1,000,000/. of money had 
accumulated in the hands of the Trea- 
surer of the Navy, being a surplus of the 
sums voted by Parliament for various naval 
services. This was, certainly, on the part 
of the right hon. Baronet, the most un- 
grateful, as well as the most unfounded 
complaint he had ever heard. The Navy 
Estimates were made up on the Ist of 
January in each year, though the money 
was seldom or ever voted till three months 
after; the real year of expenditure there- 
fore, ended and commenced about the 
first of April, and the right hon. Baronet 
chose to call the sum that remained in the 
Treasurer’s hands on the Ist of January, 
and which was appropriated to carrying on 
the service till April, an unappropriated 
surplus, for the accumulation of which he 
arraigned the late Administration ; though 
it was obviously neither surplus nor accu- 
mulation, but simply the expenditure of the 
current quarter of the whole annual vote. 
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It was this sum which enabled the right 
hon. Baronet since his coming into office 
to meet the various naval services, with- 
out calling on Parliament for any grant of 
money; and it had alsoenabled the Minis- 
ters to adopt their new plan of commencing 
their financial year in April instead of, as 
hitherto, on the Ist day of January. That 
was.to say, to date the Estimates on the Ist 
of April, about the period that they were 
to be voted, instead of dating them three 
months sooner; so that in the present 
year, the right hon. Baronet would have 
to vote only three quarters of the annual 
expense, the first quarter having been 
already defrayed out of what the right 
hon. Baronet had not quite fairly repre- 
sented as an ‘ unappropriated surplus.” 
He (Mr. Croker) approved of the plan of 
voting the supplies prior to the date of the 
Estimate ; and such had been the old prac- 
tice. When Parliament assembled in 
October or November, the money was 
voted on Estimates which commenced on 
the Ist of January following; but it had 
been the late general practice to assemble 
Parliament after Christmas, and if that 
were to be the invariable course for the 
future, the plan of dating the Estimates from 
the Ist of April would be very proper; but 
if it should happen (as he thought very 
probable) that the old mode of voting the 
naval supplies before Christmas should be 
again adopted, then, in order to execute 
his own purpose, the right hon. Baronet 
ought to date the Estimates on the Ist of 
January, as heretofore; but all this the 
House would see was neither a question 
of amount of money or control over ex- 
penditure, but a mere question of date— 
whether the year commenced on the Ist 
of January or the Ist of April, the annual 
expenditure would be the same. He had 
entered into this detail to show, that the 
right hon. Baronet did not really under- 
stand the course of business, and that his 
complaint about an unappropriated sur- 
plus, arose entirely from his mistaking 
three quarters of a year for the whole year, 
and from assuming that the last quarter 
of the current year, was, in fact, the first 
quarter of the future year, which was true 
in mere chronological date, but quite false 
in regard to the naval financial year. 

For this mistake on the part of the right 
hon. Baronet there might be some excuse, 
but his next charge was one founded on 
_ error and inattention, of a less excusable 
!kind, The right hon. Baronet had com- 
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plained that, in the year 1830, a grant of 
195,000/. had been obtained for timber 
whichremained unappropriated to that pur- 
pose. Now, he really was surprised to hear 
the right hon. Baronet complain of this, 
more particularly when he recollected that 
therighthon. Baronet, on comingintooflice, 
had drawn up a balance-sheet of the items 
of naval expenditure for that very year ; 
and, if he had looked into his own balance- 
sheet, he wouid soon have seen an explan- 
ation of the alleged neglect on the part of 
the late Administration to appropriate this 
sum of 195,000/. to the purchase of timber. 
It was to be recollected that the first and 
most important call on the funds of the 
Navy was the punctual payment of the 
wages of seamen. The law expressly di- 
rected that these wages should be defrayed 
out of any money in hand, and virtually 
prohibited the outlay of any sums what- 
soever until the seamen’s claims were fully 
satisfied. This precaution was taken from 
a fear of dissatisfaction, the consequences 
of which might be most serious to the 
interests of the country. Now, he repeated, 
had the right hon. Baronet looked to his 
own balance-sheet of 1830, he would have 
found that the Admiralty had been obliged 
in that year to pay 165,000/. more wages 
than had been voted by Parliament. The 
unexpected reduction of our foreign force, 
and the consequent paying off of many 
ships, had occasioned that unforeseen call 
for wages, and the express words of the 
law, as well as justice and common sense, 
required that out of any monies which 
should remain in the Treasury, the wages 
of the seamen must be paid. There was, 
consequently, no reason to charge the 
Members of the late Administration with 
any impropriety in the non-application 
of the vote, to the purchase of timber 
which the law obliged them to appropriate 
to the payment of wages. He had now 
examined, and, he trusted, refuted, all the 
right hon. Gentleman’s general charges: 
which, however, had they been all true 
(which not one of them was) would have 
had no bearing on the present question, 
nor advanced one jot the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s argument against the subordinate 
Boards; for all these charges applied, 
not tothe Navy or the Victualling Boards, 
but to the Admiralty Board, which was 
alone responsible for every one of: the 
transactions which had been referred to. 
So that these charges were made the 
ground-work for abolishing Boards which 
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had no concern with them, and for in- 
creasing the power of that other Board 
which was guilty of the offence, if offence 
there was. 

The right hon. Baronet seemed to have 
been aware of this, and therefore he pro- 
ceeded next to allege certain instances of 
misconduct against these subordinate 
Boards. He would follow the right hon. 
Baronet into all these cases, and he should 
he trusted be able to show, that he was as 
much mistaken in these individual charges, 
as he had been in all the rest. Among the 
grave and weightycharges preferred against 
the subordinate boards, he would begin 
with the charge against the Navy Board 
of not keeping a certain ledger. Would 
the House believe so strange a fact as that 
the Navy Board, which had existed since 
the days of Henry 8th.—that this board, 
with all the offices connected with it, was 
to be abolished for not keeping a ledger ? 
This ledger, be it observed, was a mere 
modern experiment; a few months old, 
having been ordered so lately as the year 
1830; at the close of that year the late 
Administration went out; and because the 
right hon. Baronet found on his accession 
to office that the Navy Board did not keep 
the ledger, so recently ordered, it was, 
forsooth, to be swept utterly away, and its 
functions were to be handed over to 
the Admiralty, which had never kept a 
ledger at all, and was no more fit to keep 
books of account than the Navy Board 
would have been to direct ‘the public 
policy of the country. But, suppose that 
he should be able to show, that the fault 
of not keeping the ledger (if fault it were, 
which he did not call it) was attributable 
to the Admiralty itself? He would enter 
for a moment into the history of this ledger 
—a matter so trivial and of so little real 
value, that he should not have ventured 
to trouble the House with an explanation 
of it, if the right hon. Baronet had not 
swelled it into such absurd importance. 
It had been the duty and desire of his noble 
friend, lately First Lord of the Admiralty 
and his colleagues at that Board, and par- 
ticularly of his hon. and gallant friend 
(Sir George Cockburn) who sat near him, 
to make every practicable reduction in the 
naval department. In this reduction his 
noble and gallant friends, had, perhaps, in 
some cases, gone too far—certainly the 
had gone as far as they could. With this 
view the clerk of the check in the dock 
yards had. been reduced, as it was consi- 
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dered that the benefit of his peculiar ser- 
vices might be attained by keeping a ledger 
at the office of the Navy Board, similar to 
one, heretofore kept by him, at the yards, 
and orders to that effect were given; but 
the Navy Board very naturally and truly 
represented, that if they were to execute 
these additional duties, which had occupi- 
ed heretofore the clerks of the Check, 
and several inferior clerks at each of the 
yards, the Navy Office, in town, would re- 
quire a proportion of additional clerks to 
discharge this dyty. ‘To meet this objec- 
tion, the Admiralty made a new arrange- 
ment. The materials for the proposed 
ledger consisted, first, of all the original 
vouchers for every receipt and issue; and 
secondly, of an abstract of all these youch- 
ers. The chief clerical labour, it was 
clear, was in forming this abstract from 
the original vouchers; when this was done, 
there only would reimain to copy the abs- 
tract into the ledger, a business of com- 
paratively little trouble. The Admiralty, 
therefore (still persisting in its desire to 
diminish the number of clerks), directed 
that the abstracts should be made at the 
several dock-yards and transmitted to the 
Navy Office, where it could be easily 
posted into the ledger. This, of course, 
lightened the labour in town, but the offi- 
cers at the several dock-yards remon- 
strated that the vouchers and check notes 
amounted to 500 a day, and that it 
would be impossible for them, without 
further assistance, to make out the abstract 
required; upon this Representation, the 
Admiralty rescinded its late order and de- 
cided that the Navy Board, without getting 
additional assistance, should be required, 
not only to keep the ledger, but to make out 
the abstract from the original vouchers, 
which amounted in number, as had been 
already stated, to about 500 a-day. The 
Navy Board certainly remonstrated against 
this order, but did not disobey it. That 
there was some delay in keeping the book 
was not to be denied; but that delay was 
not surprising, when the quantity of in- 
creased duty imposed upon the Board was 
considered. And, as if to complete the 
justification of the Navy Board, the right 
hon. Baronet was himself so satisfied with 
the reasons given by them for the arrear, 
that, when he came into office, the Admi- 
ralty, for the third time, altered its orders, 
and relieved the Navy Board of the duty 
of making the abstract. The hands of 
that Board being thus set free, they fell 
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to work upon the ledger with such as- 
siduity, that he understood from his hon, 
friend (Sir Byam Martin), the late Compt- 
roller of the Navy, that it was in a great 
state of forwardness at the very time the 
right hon. Baronet was saying that such 
was the state of arrears in which the book 
was, that it had been abandoned, as utterly 
and absolutely hopeless. No doubt it was 
in arrear, when 150,000 or 160,000 docu- 
ments had to be entered in it per annum, 
without the assistance of the abstracts, and 
without the help of a single additional 
clerk ; but as soon as the abstracts were 
again supplied from the yards,the work was 
easily got through. It appeared from this, 
that the instant the Navy Board received 
orders to keep a ledger, they did their best 
to comply with those orders, and continued 
doing so until another order came, which 
suspended these proceedings ; but,upon the 
arrival of a third order, which removed this 
suspension, they again kept their ledger ; 
and that, at the moment that the right 
hon. Baronet, no doubt from misinforma- 
tion, was stating boldly in that House 
that the ledger was in a state of hopeless 
arrear, the ledger was, on the contrary, 
in a most advanced state and with much 
less arrear, than considering the orders 
and the counter-orders, with which the 
Admiralty had perplexed the business 
could have been reasonably expected. 
Such were the unfounded and ridiculous 
charges of disobedience and delay in 
respect to the ledger, under which the 
ancient constitution of the Navy was to be 
destroyed, and its duties transferred to the 
very department which had first caused 
the delay, and had finally admitted the 
necessity of the disobedience. 

The next point of accusation to which he 
would advert was much more serious, not 
as regarded the Navy, but as regarded the 
right hon. Baronet opposite—he meant 
the non-reduction of labourers in the dock- 
yards. The right hon. Baronet had stated 
—‘ This, however, is not the only instance 
‘in which the orders of the late Board of 
‘Admiralty have not been carried into 
‘effect. An order was made, framed, as 
‘I think, on the most judicious principles 
‘with regard to the reduction of the num- 
‘ ber of labourers in the dock-yards. The 
‘ regulation was signed by Lord Melville, 
‘and it contains a positive direction that 
‘the number of labourers shall be reduced 
‘on the following principle. In addition 
‘to the reduction already made, no com- 
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‘ missioner was to enter any man into the 
‘ yard except in lieu of those who might 
‘die or be discharged. They were to be 
‘ reduced to 6,000, including apprentices, 
‘ and no new apprentices were to be taken, 
‘unless in cases of death. This was the 
‘number which it was considered fit and 
‘ proper to keep up in time of peace.’ And, 
further on,—‘ Now, when I accepted office, 
‘I think this order had been one year in 
‘operation, and the number of workmen 
‘was 7,716: the number employed on the 
‘ 3lst of January last, was 7,473; so that 
‘there was only a reduction of about 250 
‘men. I have stated so much in order to 
‘ shew the inefficient control on the part of 
‘the Admiralty, and the imperfect obedi- 
‘ence on the part of the Navy Board.’ 
Now, in direct and positive contradiction 
of every syllable of this charge, he (Mr. 
Croker) would take upon himself unequi- 
vocally to assert, in the face of the right 
hon. Baronet, that there was no disobe- 
dience on the part of the Navy Board, 
and that the right hon. Baronet was, he 
must presume, misinformed upon, and 
therefore had mis-stated every one of the 
facts. The right hon. Baronet said, that 
a positive order was given, but that was not 
the case. The order was contingent and to 
this effect : That it being necessary to re- 
duce the public expenditure as much as 
possible, with as little inconvenience to the 
public service as could be, and their 
Lordships having determined to reduce 
the number of workmen in the yards - not 
as stated by the right hon. Baronet to 
6,000—but to a number which should be 
named at a future time, the Commissioners 
of the yards were not to enter any more 
men in lieu of those who should happen 
to be from accidental circumstances, 
discharged, nor to enter any apprentices, 
except in the case of death. So that these 
‘* positive” directions of the Admiralty to 
the Navy Board amounted to nothing more 
than this, ‘‘ We intend to reduce the 
number of workmen, but to what extent 
we have not yet determined.” The reduc- 
tion was not to be immediate, nor by 
discharge, nor by any other means within 
the control of the Navy Board, but was 
to take place by the hand of God, and the 
course of time. Now, what did this contu- 
macious Navy Board do upon this? What 
was the proof of imperfect control on the 
part of the Admiralty, and of the disregard 
of the Navy Board to its positive directions? 
The order was issued from the Admiralty 
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in January, 1830, and the very next day 
the Navy Board carried it into effect ; and 
as if, anticipating that it might be charged 
some day with pertinaciously disobeying 
the orders of the Admiralty—although, of 
course, his gallant friend (Sir Byam Martin) 
could have had no idea that his Board 
would have been suspected and traduced 
as it had been—yet, as if anticipating 
such a charge, the Navy Board had not 
even taken advantage of giving the turn of a 
phrase to the order—of interposing twen ty 
four hours delay—of throwing any impedi- 
ments in its way—they did not send it to 
the dock-yards, as if it had been a mea- 
sure of their own, which, upon remon- 
strance to the Admiralty, might be arrested 
—they did not take an opportunity of 
throwing any doubt or difficulty in the 
way, as they might have done, if they had 
intended to thwart the Admiralty — no, 
they had acted with a degree of activity 
and zeal which was quite exemplary, 
and the very next day the letter of the 
Admiralty was literally copied, and sent 
down to the different ports with positive 
orders that it should be immediately 
carried into effect. And yet the right 
hon. Baronet had not hesitated to state, 
that the Navy Board on this point, had 
“* pertinaciously disobeyed the orders of 
the Admiralty.” About three months after 
this—that was, in the month of March—the 
Admiralty having made up its mind as to 
the amount of the reduction of men, told 
the Navy Board, the number to be ulti- 
mately retained was to be limited to 6,000. 
But the Admiralty—so far from expecting 
that such a reduction was to be effected, 
all at once—so far from hoping that there 
was to be such acholera morbus in the yards 
—-such a pestilence, as, in the course of a 
few weeks, would cut down the existing 
number of workmen to 6,000—still con- 
templated the reduction being gradual, and 
considered its operation as likely to be so 
slow, that they directed, that when the 
number of men was reduced to 7,000, they 
were to work the whole of Wednesday ; 
(for, at present, rather than discharge ship- 
wrights, they had been curtailed of their 
Wednesday’s work so that a greater number 
might be kept at comparatively a small ex- 
pense.) The Admiralty further directed, that 
when the number was reduced to 6,500, the 
men should work the whole of the six days 
in the week. It wasclear, from all this, that 
the Admiralty did not expect the enormous 
reduction they ultimately contemplated in 
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the yards to take place between the months 
of March and November; and yet, be- 
cause it had not so taken place, the right | 
hon. Baronet complained that when he | 
came into office, the Navy Board had dis- 
obeyed the “positive” orders of the Ad- 
miralty. He had now stated exactly howthe | 
casestood. What, then, became of the state- | 
ment of the right hon. Baronet, that the | 
Navy Board, in defiance of the “ positive | 
orders” of the Admiralty, kept up the 
number of shipwrights? The right hon. | 
Baronet had triumphantly asked the 
other night, why the Navy Board did not | 
obey this order of the Admiralty? And 
was very much surprised, when told, in 
answer, that no such order as he spoke of 
had been given; and it was now an ad- 
mitted fact, that the right hon. Baronet 
had been so strangely misinformed and 
mistaken, as to have asserted, that an order 
was given which, it appeared, had really 
never been issued. Was it upon such 








evidenceso misapprehended, so mis-stated, 
so misapplied by the right hon. Baronet, 
that the ancient constitution of the Navy 
was to be overthrown and the whole 
duties of the Navy Board transferred to 
the special responsibility of the right hon. 


Baronet, who had shown himself to be so 
entirely unacquainted, not merely with the 
course of business, but with the clearest 
facts of the cases which he had attempted 
to state ? 

But there was another complaint against 
the Navy Board, and that was, that it kept 
a book of prices, and that this book of 
prices was so negligently kept as to be 
erroneous, not to say fraudulent, in some of 
its most important details; and as examples 
of those crying errors, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, with laudable minuteness stated, | 
that the public, under this book of prices, | 
was paying Il. 1s. for lead, and 15/. for 
iron, when the market prices were respec- 
tively 14s. 6d. and 101.2 No such thing. | 
Thefact was, that nothing was boughtorsold | 
by the book of prices. It was a mere scale 
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built of materials which had been pur- 
chased at high prices, and the other of 
materials bought at low prices, the cost of 
the two ships might be in very different 
proportions, though the value of the ships 
would not ; in computing their value, then, 
it was necessary to bring the materials to 
one common average valuation. How, 
indeed, even if it were desirable to make 
the calculation in any other way, would it 
be possible? for what number of clerks 
and accountants would enable the Navy 
Board to compute the value of a ship from 
the actual cost of every separate piece of 
timber, every distinct bar of iron, every in- 
dividual pig of lead ; the thing would be 
impossible, and if possible, useless. At 
Milford, timber was generally cheaper than 
at the other yards, at least that was one of 
Lord Spencer’s reasons for building at 
that yard: while from their contiguity to 
the great London market small stores 
and the produce of the Baltic were 
cheaper in the rivers Thames and Medway, 
while, again, at Portsmouth copper was, 
from the contiguity of the copper mills, 
a shade cheaper there than at the eastern 
and western yards, how absurd would 
our calculations be, if in fixing a general 
value, a general average were not to be 
adopted. Then in the money debits made 
against storekeepers, warrant officers, and 
other persons having custody of stores, 
and pecuniarily responsible for them, it 
was necessary to have some general mea- 
sure of value, so that one officer should 
not be charged at a different rate for the 
same article, from another who had hap- 
pened to fit out at a different yard, or to 
be furnished with an article which had 
been bought at a cheaper rate. It was 
evident therefore, that it was not a fluctu- 
ating market price, but a general average 
value that was required in such a document. 
If it were said, that the price-book ought 
to have been amended, he replied that he 
thought the Board was right in not altering 
it too frequently ; for it must be recollected, 
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for bringing the materials employed at the | that it cost much time, trouble, and 
several yards into calculation at a common | expense, taking the officers from their 
rate—something like what in commerce | work for many weeks, and really for no 
‘was called the official value of goods, | good purpose, for, after all, the book of 
which was only used for the purposes | prices was merely a means of comparative 
of comparison. ' Suppose it was required | charge, and did not affect the real cost of 
to know the value of any two ships; any of the articles. But let what would 
each would, of course, be composed of | have been done, however frequently the 
timber, of iron, of lead, of copper, of; book might be corrected, it would have 
hemp, bought in different years at vari- | been impossible to meet the views of every- 
ous prices. If one had happened to be| body. Some thought the articles ought 
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to be put down at the cost price, whilst 
the right hon. Baronet thought the market- 
ptice ought to be charged; and his hon. 
friend, the member for Thetford, (Mr. A. 
Baring) with whom he had had some com- 
munication upon the subject, and whose 
Opinion on such a subject was of the 
greatest weight, said, that he did not know 
what ought to be done, but he was rather 
inclined to think, in opposition to the right 
hon. Baronet, that the cost price ought to 
be charged. When the prices in the book 
were fixed, the price of lead was 21s. and 
22s., but the discovery of a rich Spanish 
mine made the lead of this country a drug, 
reducing its selling value to 8s. and 10s., 
and: at that price it was of course now 
bought by the Navy Board. Did anybody, 
except the right hon. Baronet, complain 
of the Navy Board, that because lead had 
fallen from 22s, per ton to a much lower 
price, on account of the discovery of a 
Spanish mine, they had charged it at the 
price it had cost, for observe what would 
be the result in the right hon. Baronet’s 
own example, of following his own rule, the 
Navy Board would have been bound to 
price at 8s. or 10s., what had actually cost 
the public 22s. Again, suppose the right 
hon. Baronet’s plan of making the price- 
book agree minutely, and to every fraction, 
with the market price, what would follow ? 
That there should be a new price-book every 
week according to the variations of the 
market, and that no two ships in the navy 
would be estimated—no two officers 
charged—at the same rate. But although 
the price-book was more a matter of 
comparison than anything else, it was still 
desirable that it should approximate to 
current values, and, therefore, he thought 
it should be revised every ten or a dozen 
years, but, that he ventured to say, would 
be quite often enough for any useful pur- 
pose. He had gone into more detail on 
this point, also, than he thought it de- 
served, but the fictitious importance given 
to it by the right hon. Baronet, made it 
necessary to show how futile the allegation 
was, as instituting a charge of culpable 
negligence or waste on the part of the 
Navy Board. 

The next charge was, that the Navy 
Board had neglected to make sufficient 
surveys of the stores in the custody of the 
several storekeepers of the yards; the con- 
sequence of which was, as the right hon. 
Baronet had been pleased to say, that five 
and a half tons of copper were stolen from 
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Chatham dock-yard, and the robbery was 
discovered, not by any vigilance of the 
officers, but by accident, at Birmingham. 
Now he must tell the right hon. Baronet, 
that no surveys of the stores in the dock- 
yards could have prevented or detected 
that robbery. It was proved at the trial, 
that this copper was not in the possession 
of thestore-keeper at the time it was stolen ; 
so that the yard might have been put to 
an expense of 5,000/., and four months 
might have been employed in turning over 
the stores in his care, without the possibility 
of missing the articles stolen. He would 
tell the right hon. Baronet, from what had 
transpired at the trial, how he thought it 
probable this copper was taken. A small 
portion of it was issued by the store-keeper 
for use to an inferior officer, called the 
cabin-keeper, who stole it, and who was 
afterwards transported for the offence. It 
was clear that no survey of what was in 
the hands of the store-keeper could have 
detected the loss of this copper, which had 
been already discharged from his custody. 
The greater portion of the copper was, 
however, taken from old ships, which were 
being broken up. The men employed in 
breaking up the ships, might have thrown 
the copper over the dock-yard wall, or 
secreted it in their clothes; but at all 
events it never came into the store- 
keeper’s hands, and of course could 
not be missed on any survey of his 
stores. Five tons and a-half of copper 
sounded like a great deal, to be stolen 
without being missed; but when he 
told the House that the quantity of copper 
procured on breaking up a seventy-four gun 
ship was not less than forty tons, it would 
not be surprised at five tons and a-half be- 
ing stolen from Chatham dock-yard, where 
so many ships were brokenup. No blame, 
therefore, could attach to the Navy Board 
for not having prevented or discovered this 
robbery by a survey, when no survey could 
have effected either of these objects; and 
it showed a very inaccurate knowledge in 
the right hon. Baronet of the subject he 
was discussing, when he alleged that any 
survey of the storekeeper’s remains could 
have prevented or detected the plunder of 
an article which never was in his custody. 
But, then, the right hon. Baronet remark- 
ed, must there not be a very bad look 
out kept, when such a robbery could have 
been committed ? But this was one of the 
consequences of the economy which the 
will of the House and the necessitiesof 
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the country induced the late Government 
to pursue. The right hon. Baronet stated 
the other night, that no nation paid so 
much for checks as we did. The late 
Administration endeavoured to lessen that 
expense by reducing the number of watch- 
men, warders, and others, called idlers, 
because they had nothing to do but to 
prevent others from committing depreda- 
tions. The country, however, if it did not 
wish to be plundered, must submit to 
some expense in the way of checks. He 
was afraid that human nature required 
these checks; but to adduce this robbery 
as a reason for the abolition of the Navy 
Board, was one of the most extraordinary 
parts of this whole transaction; because 
these checks had been diminished by the 
Admiralty contrary to the advice and re- 
monstrance of the Navy Board. The case 
of that Board was, indeed, a hard one in 
the hands of the hon. Baronet. When they 
remonstrated against the reduction of 
watchmen, they were accused of ‘ thwart- 
ing” the economical proposals of the Admi- 
ralty; and when, in consequence of these 
watchmen being reduced, plunder had 
occurred, they were made responsible for 
the robbery. 

He had now noticed every one of 
the causes for the abolition of this 
Board, mentioned by the right hon. 
Baronet. He might have been tedious 
upon some of the points to which he 
had referred, but at least he had not 


omitted a single accusation, and what 


did they all amount to? Nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing. Those who had made these 
charges, knew that they amounted to no- 
thing, and he thought that he might take 
on himself to say, that there was not one 
scintilla of evidence of sufficient weight to 
justify the alteration that the present Go- 
vernment was preparing with respect to 
the affairs of the Navy. The right hon. 
Baronet had taken occasion to refer the 
House to the authority of Mr. Pepys, for 
facts and opinions which Mr. Pepys had 
never stated; he (Mr. Croker) would refer 
to the same authority, but would produce 
the very words of Mr. Pepys; and he 
begged leave to call the attention of the 
House to the following passage in that 
gentleman’s diary, which described the 
value of an attempt that was then 
proposed for altering the system of the 
naval affairs of England :—‘* And the 
Duke of York, Wren, and I, it being 
how candle-light, went into the Duke 
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of York’s closet, in Whitehall ; there read 
over this paper of my Lord Keeper’s, 
whetein ate laid down the faults of the 
Navy so silly, and the remedies so ridicu- 
lous, or else the same that are now already 
provided, that we thought it not to need 
any answer, the Duke of York being able 
himself to do it; that so it makes us ad- 
mire the confidence of these men to offer 
things so silly in a business of such mo- 
ment.” Upon which Mr. Pepys exclaim- 
ed, ‘* But it is a most perfect instance of 
the comiplexion of the times!” And so 
he (Mr. Croker) would exclaim, that this 
description of what was proposed in 1668, 
was another example of what “ silly things 
men would offer in a business of such 
moment.” 

But it was not on a consideration of de- 
tails only that he rested his opposition to 
this plan. It had, to him, the higher and 
more constitutional objection of giving by 
far too much power to the Admiralty. The 
whole gist of the plan appeared to him to 
be, to dismiss the independent Boards, and 
to substitute individuals in their place, who 
would find it prudent to submit, without 
opposition, to wiiatever the Lords of the 
Admiralty should direct; the result of 
which would be, that the whole despotic 
influence would be thrown into the hands 
of the Board of Admiralty. He would 
take on himself to say, that the power 
of that Board, under this Bill, would be 
greater than that of the Monarch—greater 
than that of Charles 2nd, or James 2nd, 
when they declared themselves Lord High 
Admirals. 

The right hon. Baronet proposed 
to make the Admiralty an account 
office, the right hon. Baronet being appa- 
rently ignorant that the Admiralty was 
not calculated for duties of this description, 
and was by the Constitution wisely pro- 
hibited from exercising any such authority. 
The Admiralty never was at any period a 
money-account office. The right hon. 
Baronet seemed to forget that, by the con- 
stitution of the Admiralty, they were not 
authorised to direct the payment of a 
single shilling of money, unless with the 
previous sanction of the King in Council. 
He did not mean to deny that, of late years, 
there had been occasional deviations from 
that principle, against which, however, he 
always protested while he had the honour 
of holding place under the late Govern- 
ment. Such a protest now-a‘days would 
be a sufficient cause for his dismissal ; ad- 
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vice of remonstrance from a subordinate 
officer agaitist what he might in his con- 
sciéncé think wrong, was now called, 
“thwarting one’s superior;” and was visited 
by instant annihilation; but he had then 
more indulgent masters than it seemed the 
new Aditiralty would be. They,on all occa- 
sions, received kindly his humble advice, 
and generally acted on it; and never, 
for a moment, seemed to think that the 
exercise of a conscientious duty was lia- 
ble to be considered as “‘ disobedience” 
or “thwarting.” Constitutionally speak- 
ing, he would say, that the King, sur- 
rounded by his Cabinet Ministers in Coun- 
cil, ought alone to exercise the great powers 
which it was now proposed to vest in 
the Admiralty Board. According to 
the plan proposed, so far as he could 
see, they would be under no check 
from the King in Council. But, said the 
right hon. Baronet, there is to be an 
audit. Oh, what an audit! It would be 
an audit in which he, for one, could 
not place the slightest reliance. The order 
of the Admiralty was to be all sufficient, 
and no person, or body of men, would 
have a right to resist it. There was to be 
one Lord of the Admiralty, it seemed, at 
the head of each of the five great branches 
of the service. Was his control to be 
real and effective? If so, the subordi- 
nate officers of the department must obey, 
and they cold be subject to no respon- 
sibility, for all the responsibility remained 
with this individual Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. But it seemed that, by the pro- 

sed plan, an order signed by two Lords 
of the Admiralty would be necessary to 
execute the directions of one. This ap- 
peared to him an unanswerable objection 
to the plan. One Lord was to be enough to 
decide all questions—to execute the whole 
practical service ; but to do the formal part 
of the business, in which there was no dis- 
cretion or responsibility whatsoever, two 
Lords were to be necessary. One Lord 
was to have authority to dispose of mil- 
lions; but two were necessary to sigh the 
most ordinary papers, of which, by the new 
constitution of the Board, one of them 
could know nothing ; so, when the objects 
of the Lord who presided over the stores 
were to be carried into effect, he must say 
to the medical Lord, or any other Lord who 
might be at hand, and who would know 
nothing about stores or accounts, or any 
department but his own, ‘ Hollo! come, 
put your name to this order.” The Gen- 
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tlemen composing the Board of Admiralty 
ought to be persons of the highest eminence 
in their profession, distinguished for their 
naval experience and abilities ; but from 
their habit of life it was not to be expected 
that, generally speaking, their acquaintance 
with civilaffairs, could be suchas fitted them 
to preside over such departments as it was 
now proposed to establish. Were they to be 
at the same time ship-builders, store-keep- 
ers, pursers,accountants, and medical men ? 
Let it not be supposed that he was fancy- 
ing a case, for all this was actually intend- 
ed and proposed by the Bill of the right 
hon. Baronet. Let him, for instance, sup- 
pose a naval officer placed at the head of 
the medical department. When he came 
to be seated face to face to the physician, 
he would have to dispute with him about 
prognosis, diagnosis, diaphoretics, and 
astringents, and such techiticalitiés of the 
art. And, stipposing it seemed good 
to the naval officer to differ from the 
medical man in these respects, a pretty 
situation they would be placed in. | Per- 
haps the naval officer might be of opinion 
that too much bark had been used. “Who,” 
the satiric poet asked, ‘‘shall decide when 
doctors disagree ?”—but who, he would 
ask, in the name of Heaven, was to decide, 
when the seaman differed from the doctor ? 
Was this as it ought to be? Could there 
be any responsibility, when the chief 
medical man of the Navy was to have his 
opinion overruled by a young captain ? 
To him it seemed just as preposterous as 
if the doctor were to presume to instruct 
the captain in navigating or fighting the 
ship. But the most important of the whole, 
was the accountant branch. For his own 
part, he had riot been lucky enough to 
meet with many naval officers who would 
condescend to turn their attention to a 
thing so much beneath them, or at least 
so remote from their habits and their 
usual duties, as the mysteries of book- 
keeping; and, at all events, he might 
safely assert, that there were very few men 
of any but the mercantile profession, who 
were capable of keeping accounts with that 
accuracy and technicality which would be 
necessary for such an important office. 
He (Mr. Croker) had had a pretty long 
experience of Admiralty business; and, 
without pretending to any great sagacity, 
would say, that he was us likely to utider- 
stand something of the civil affairs of the 
Navy, as most of those who might be called 
for the first time to the Admiralty: yet, if 
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he had still continued in office, and that 
the first Lord of the Admiralty were now 
offering him the superintendence of the 
accountant department, he should feel it 
to be his duty, most unquestionably, to de- 
cline it, from the feeling that he was not fit 
to undertake such an office. [Here Mr. 
Poulett Thomson made some observation. ] 
He (Mr. Croker) knew very well that the 
right hon. “ fructifier” opposite (the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade) was a most 
valuable accountant; and he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to intimate, 
that he would not trust him (Mr. Croker) 
with accounts. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson: 
such thing.” 

Mr. Croker: at all events, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to cheer an expression 
to that effect, which he had just used with 
respect to himself. All he could say was, 
that the right hon. Treasurer could not 
value lower than he himself did, his (Mr. 
Croker’s fitness for any such office; but if 
he (Mr. Croker) were, after twenty-two 
years’ experience, so unfit, what was to be 
said of confiding the duties to Gentlemen 
who not only had no experience in the 
civil service at all, but whose education 
and habits were totally incompatible with 
such inglorious, but not unimportant duties. 
But let that beas it might, he would still ask 
whether any naval officer would like to put 
himself in such a situation of risk and re- 
sponsibility, when he must feel that his 
previous habits were not at all calculated 
for such an office. If such a system was 
attempted, he knew very well what must 
happen. The subordinate man would do 
all the business. It could not be other- 
wise. And then, if he was correct in this 
position, might he not ask, whether it 
would not be better to give the subordinate 
the responsibility, as well as the business ? 

This consideration led him to offer a 
suggestion to the right hon. Baronet, 
namely, that he should form these five sub- 
ordinates into a distinct Board. If he did 
that, he would get rid of a large portion 
of his (Mr. Croker’s) objections to this 
plan. Ifthe right hon. Baronet would con- 
stitute these inferior officers a Board of five, 
the whole would equally come under the 
general superintendence and control of the 
Board of Admiralty. This proposition 
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would make no alteration in the right hon. 
Baronet’s plan, except the placing the 
responsibility where it really should lie. 
The subordinate details of the naval ser- 
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vice afforded, as experience had unfortu- 
nately shown great temptations to pecu- 
lation—false accounts and other pecuniary 
irregularities ; to check, to detect these 
would be easier, safer, and more effectual 
in a Board than in any individual. It 
would always happen, among any set of 
men, that some one might behave dis- 
honestly; but the greatest check that 
could be put on them was, to congregate 
them together; for it was a principle inhe- 
rent in human nature, that, though an 
individual might be disposed to behave 
dishonestly, he had a strong inward ob- 
jection to seek the confidence of others— 
to form a partnership of iniquity. He was, 
therefore, reluctant to place the money 
and store accounts of this immense service 
in the hands of any individual whatsoever— 
the persons intended to be placed in these 
situations were, he doubted not, most re- 
spectable men, but so individually he would 
say of all those whose accounts they were 
to examine and check—but, nevertheless, 
these unpalatable persons were to be 
checked by the new officers, and speaking 
not of the individuals but of human nature, 
he wished those new officers to be them- 
selves under some effective control. And 
so far from his plan offering any diminu- 
tion to the superior control of the Board 
of Admiralty, it would, in his opinion, 
increase it; for, instead of having five 
Lords of the Admiralty, worn down by 
the fatigue of details, so as to be unable 
to look after the higher duties of their 
station, all those details would fall to the 
share of the subordinate Board, and the 
Board of Admiralty would constitute a 
complete and effective check upon their 
actions, instead of being, as by the pro- 
posed plan they would be, puzzled and 
embarrassed between absolute authority, 
semi-responsibility, and complete ignor- 
ance. 

When he looked at the manner in which 
the right hon. Baronet had argued the 
propriety of making this change, it ap- 
peared to him as if he had entirely over- 
looked what was the great object of the 
country for which the Board of Admiralty 
had been constituted. What, according 
to this plan, was to become of all the 
military transactions connected with the 
naval service? What was to become 
of the natural occupations of these naval 
officers? They would be wearied with 
the details of duties they could not under- 
stand, and incapacitated by fatigue and 
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confusion, for those which they did. | For 
his part, he did not think it possible that 
they could adequately perform those 
various duties, even on their recent 
introduction to office, when the pro- 
verb would be on their side, that ‘new 
brooms sweep clean ;” and, he would ask 
the hon. Baronet himself, whether he and 
his colleagues had, since they had been in 
office, found the labourso light, or that they 
had so little to do, as to justify the sur- 
charging them with additional duties? For 
his own part, he did not think it possible 
that more duties could be adequately exe- 
cuted, though he saw, without admiring, 
the boldness with which more were under- 
taken: and he said, that, even in the time 
of peace, we ought to take care how we 
overloaded the public servants, lest, when the 
real time of difficulty arrived, it should be 
found that they broke down under the 
weight imposed upon them, and at that 
very moment when it would prove most per- 
nicious to the interests of the country. 
In the time of peace we should prepare 
for war. In the time of peace we should 
arrange the Departments in such a way 
that, when the day of exertion came, we 
might, by the addition of inferior hands, en- 
able the heads of the different Departments 
to carry on the increased service. That, 
according to his opinion, was the true prin- 
ciple of economy: reduce the numbers as 
low as you please, but on no account alter 
the principle; by which means, you will 
always have a system of vitality and vigour 
on which to engraft still further power. 
But, on the contrary, if they made this al- 
teration, he would tell them that, on the 
first rumour of war, the whole would break 
down, and the country would be exposed 
to imminent danger. 

He further contended, that not one far- 
thing would be saved to the country by 
this new plan of the right hon. Baronet. 
On the contrary, much would be lost. 
Let him give the same salaries as he now 
proposed. Let him constitute his officers 
how he pleased—whether by patent or 
by warrant, he would not quarrel with 
him about such formal matters as those ; 
he would not balk the right hon. Baronet’s 
idle fancies, or pull down the pretty gew- 
gaws with which he was seeking to dazzle 
his own eyes. All that he wanted was, 
to have the safety of the country in- 
sured—the safety of the Navy and the 
country ;—and for the rest he cared not. 
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him to ask what, with a single officer to 
each department, would become of the 
country’s service in case of that officer’s 
sickness or other occasional absence ? 
What would happen if the Accountant, or 
Victualling Lord of the Admiralty were 
sick or absent? Why, a colleague must 
be called from the management of the 
stores, or the medical department, or the 
dock-yards, to act in his stead. Unless, 
perhaps, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
himself should abandon the great political 
and administrative duties specially con- 
fided to him, and devote himself to sum- 
ming up the items of necessary money, or 
weighing the proportions of dholl and 
calavances. What a farce would this be ! 
Whereas, by the appointment of a Board, 
the consequences of the absence of an in- 
dividual member would be obviated by 
the general knowledge and co-operation of 
his associates. 

He would put the question, however, 
upon still higher grounds. It was possi- 
ble that the business might go on more 
smoothly and easily under this new system ; 
but did human prudence sanction the House 
in supposing that business went on more 
efficiently, more economically, because it 
went on with ease and smoothness ?' It was 
wellknownthatnobodycommanded anarmy 
so effectually as a despot. He said, “come, 
and they come: go, and they go.” There 
was no remonstrance to his orders, Every 
thing that he commanded must be at- 
tempted, if not executed; but when all that 
was done, there was an exercise of tyranny 
against which every heart naturally and 
necessarily revolted. Ifthe First Lord of 
the Admiralty were to be armed with 
despotic power, no doubt he would think 
that all went on smoothly and well. He 
would have no “thwartings” or “ dis- 
obedience ” of subordinates ; but was that 
a state in which any department in this 
country could long exist. Could the 
country itself exist with such a tyranny 
in the bosom of its most important ser- 
vice? Though he was prepared ‘to ‘say, 
that great immediate danger would result 
from the inordinate power intrusted to 
the Board of Admiralty, yet, judging 
from the speech of the right hon. Baro- 
net, and the doctrines laid down, he saw 
in this measure the principle of an in- 
ordinate power, which ought to be resisted 
in the outset. 

The right hon. Baronet had alluded 
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governed under the old system, and the 
many glories it had achieved; but the 
right hon. Baronet was about to destroy 
that ancient edifice, in order to erect this 
new-fangled building of his own. And at 
what period was he doing this? At the 
very period when other nations, not so hap- 
py as this, were, in imitation of the ac- 
knowledged merits of our ancient system, 
establishing Boards like those the right hon. 
Baronet would destroy. The right hon. 
Baronet had stated, that he had taken a les- 
son from the French asto their mode of keep- 
ing their public accounts: he was ready 
enough to praise the French when it suited 
his purpose, but he was blind and deaf to 
their evidence on other points, to which 
however he might have given some consi- 
deration; for instance—It was but a few 
years ago, that the French established a 
Board similar to our Navy Board,which was 
called the Council of Admiralty. It had, he 
believed, some of the duties of our Adini- 
ralty Board to perform; but it had all the 
daties of our Navy Board. He felt ashamed 
to quote—he felt ashamed that he should 
have lived to invoke the example of France, 
as worthy of our imitation, in naval mat- 
ters ; but the invocation was not his—it was 
that of the right hon. Baronet ; and he (Mr. 
Croker) had only applied it. Let the 
House look, too, at America. America had 
also within a few years established a Navy 
Board. He had that day looked at the Act 
of Congress, establishing that Board, and it 
was in substance very much the same as the 
patent establishing our Navy Board; and 
he believed that some of the instructions 
for our Board were embodied into that Act 
of Congress. Yet, when that was the case 
—when our nearest neighbour and most 
frequent enemy, and our younger and 
greatest naval rival, were both establishing 
Navy Boards; we, rejecting their experi- 
ence, and our own, took the first oppor- 
tunity of pulling down that most ancient 
and admirable establishment, which those 
other nations were endeavouring to imitate. 

He begged pardon for troubling the 
House at such length, but he had been in 
that service for twenty-two years-—he filled 
a high and confidential situation in it, 
and he should have deserted his duty to 
the House and the country, if he had not 
given his opinion on the right hon. Baro- 
net’s plan. He would say one word 
more. What was to become, under the 


new plan, of the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty ? 


It would be impossible for any 
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individual to do the duties which would, 
or, at least, ought to devolve upon him. 
For twenty-two years that he had filled 
that office, he had been only twice ab- 
sent for three weeks, at any one time, 
and generally he had been unable to 
absent himself, at any one time, for 
more than a few days. During the whole 
of those twenty-two years he had never 
left the office for one hour, or even for one 
half hour, without leaving word where he 
was tobe found. This close and constant 
attendance was necessary for the due satis- 
faction of his conscience in the discharge 
of the duties of the office, such as they 
then existed. What would then be the 
situation of the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
who was to be also the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of the Victualling, 
and the Secretary of the Transport, and the 
Secretary of the Medical Departments ? 
He would say—and the strong assertion 
had all his experience for its justification 
—that, if the principle laid down by the 
right hon. Baronet were carried into exe- 
cution, he would say, that two or three, or 
four Secretaries of the Admiralty would be 
scarcely sufficient ; nor two, nor three, nor 
four Secretaries to the separate Commis- 
sioners. They might get inferior people, 

undoubtedly, at a lower salary, as Secre- 
taries to the Commissioners; but, whatever 
assistance they might get, it would be im- 
possible to carry on the business of Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, as that important 
and responsible office ought to be con- 
ducted, on the plan of the right hon. 
Baronet. He might be, perhaps, partial 
to an office which he had so long filled, 
inadequately he acknowledged, but faith- 
fully and zealously; but he would say 
that, in his opinion, the due execution of 
the duties of that office were most import- 
ant to the best interests of the country— 
and that, if the person who held it were 
to be called away from his higher duties to 
all the inferior details with which the Ad- 
miralty Board was encumbering itself, the 
evil would be greater than would be com- 
pensated by saving the salaries of the sub- 
ordinate secretaries. 

He attached, however, no great import- 
ance to these personal and secondary con- 
siderations. His great objections were, 
to the rash haste, the sweeping extent, the 
complication and unconstitutionality of 
the general scheme. Individual injustice 
and technical difficulties there were in 
abundance; but all such considerations 
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vanished before the danger to the country, 
which this measure might involve. He 
wished he could hope to persuade the right 
hon. Baronet to pause in his course—to 
proceed a little more cautiously—to try 
his scheme by degrees, instead of blindly 
and rashly, taking a step which it would 
be difficult to retrace —a step perilous in 
itsel{—and, if it should happen to be a 
false one, a step which might be ruinous to 
the country. 

Sir James Graham said, that before he 
replied to the objections of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, he had 
been most anxious to hear the observa- 
tions with which other hon. Gentlemen 
might be inclined to support them; but 
finding that no other hon. Members were 
inclined to follow the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on that side of the question, he 
had now risen to address the House, 
thinking that it would not be respectful 
to it to let the matter go to a division, 
without making some remarks upon it. 
He thought that he had good reason to 
congratulate himself that, throughout the 
whole of his long premeditated speech, 
the right hon, Secretary had busied him- 
self with replying, not to the speech with 
which he (Sir James Graham) had intro- 
duced this measure to the House, but to 
the speeches which he had made on naval 
affairs, not only in the present, but also in 
former Sessions of Parliament. He would 
endeavour to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man regularly through all the topics of 
his very discursive speech—a speech in 
which he had endeavoured to refute 
speeches which he could not refute at the 
time when they were made, and in which 
he had omitted all consideration of the 
arguments by which he (Sir James Gra- 
ham) had, on a former evening, endea- 
voured to recommend this measure to the 
favourable notice of the House. And 
here he would remark, that he could not 
help being surprised, that there should be 
so strong a lurking suspicion in the mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that he (Sir 
James Graham) had misquoted the au- 
thorities which he had produced on a 
former occasion, in support of the pro- 
visions of this Bill. He would not enter 
into any investigation of the reasons which 
induced the right hon. Gentleman to 
entertain such a suspicion—he would 
only say, that he believed he was not 
more likely to make a misquotation to 
gain a temporary advantage in debate 
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than the right hon. Gentleman himself 
was, and, therefore, he was surprised to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman accusing 
him of falsifying, though not intentionally, 
the authority of Mr. Pepys. He begged 
the House to attend to the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman had pursued 
upon this occasion. In the first instance 
he had endeavoured to make the House 
believe, that he (Sir James Graham) had 
addressed it without any authority; but 
then seeing that he (Sir James Graham) 
held in his hand his authority, namely, 
the first report of the Commissioners of in~ 
quiry into the civil affairs of the Navy, 
which the right hon. Gentleman said he 
knew by heart, he boldly stated, that he 
(Sir James Graham) had not read it cor- 
rectly to the House. He would, there- 
fore, apply himself, without delay, to the 
refutation of that charge ; and, as the best 
mode of doing it would be by producing 
the authority itself, he.would read that 
of Mr. Pepys, as stated in that first report. 
In that report, the history.of our Navy 
was traced, with great minuteness, from 
the earliest times down to the present. 
It was divided into distinct periods, and 
the third period commenced with the re- 
storation of the Monarchy under Charles 
2nd. The report stated that, on the 
Restoration, the Duke of York was ap- 
pointed Lord High Admiral, that the 
Navy Board was dismissed, and that a 
plan was devised for the restoration of the 
Navy. He thought that the House would 
recollect, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had said, that this report must be inaccu- 
rate, as the smal! memoir of Mr. Pepys 
on the state of the Navy was the only 
document of his that was then known to 
be in existence. But the Commissioners 
who drew up that report, were as accurate 
in their statements as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and perhaps a little more so. For 
they proceeded as follows: ‘‘ All the pro- 
ceedings of the Duke of York in the ma- 
nagement of the Navy, either when he was 
Lord High Admiral, or after he came to the 
Throne, are minutely detailed in a great 
number of manuscript volumes in the Pe- 
pysian library at Cambridge, of which, 
thirteen volumes have, at our desire, been 
sent for our perusal.” They then pro- 
ceeded to state the contents of those vo- 
lumes. The House would recollect that 
the right hon. Gentleman had asserted 
that the Duke of York did not revoke or 
abolish the powers of the Navy Board. 
2D2 
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Well, upon that point too, he would join 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman. The 
report proceeded—* The powers which 
had been granted to the Commissioners of 
the Admiralty and Navy Board were re- 
called, and the entire management was 
put into the hands of the Duke as Lord 
High Admiral, to whom three new Com- 
missioners were appointed, to act with the 
Treasurer of the Navy, the Comptroller, 
the Surveyor, and the Clerk of the Acts, 
as principal Officers and Commissioners 
of the Navy.” He (Sir James Graham) 
said, that this was a new Boare of Admi- 
ralty, constructed by the Lord High Admi- 
ral; and he now begged leave to state 
what the effects of this new management 
were. They were most satisfactory. ‘‘ Great 
progress,” said the Report, ‘“‘ was made in 
the preparation of the fleet, owing to the 
skilful management of the Duke of York 
and Mr. Pepys.” The Duke then went 
to take the command of the British fleet 
during the Dutch war. He controlled the 
Navy Board; but the same careful ma- 
nagement which prevailed while he was 
present to superintend it, did not prevail 
during his absence. A sudden change 
took place for the worse, which, on his re- 
suming his management at home, was in- 
stantly checked. The Duke then went 
abroad again for five years ; in his ab- 
sence, new men were appointed to the 
Navy Board, without either experience or 
industry. Whatwastheeffect? That all 
was again supineness at head-quarters,that 
waste prevailed, and that the Navy became 
inefficient. 
Duke returned; and, on finding the mis- 
management which had taken place in the 
interval, suspended all the members of the 
Navy Board, and confined their duties 
merely to the accounts. He then exer- 
cised similar authority to that which he 
had exercised previously to his leaving 
England. He appointed new Commis- 
sioners, but, in the measures of reform 
which he recommended the members of 
the Navy Board were not displaced, they 
were only directed to confine their attention 
to matters of account. The report then 
proceeded to show the effect produced by 
this concentration of power. ‘“ In ten 
years and a half after the Commissioners 
were appointed, the King visited the dock- 
yards, and, finding every thing accom- 
plished to his satisfaction, he dissolv- 
ed the Commission.” He contended, 
that this resolution on the part of the 
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King amounted to a dissolution of the 
Navy Board. But, to proceed— He 
dissolved the Commission with marks of 
his high approbation, and then restored 
the management to the regular Boards.” 
That was conclusive proof to his mind, that 
at that time, the concentration of power 
was in the single Board over which the 
Lord High Admiral presided. He thought 
that he had now exculpated himself from the 
charge of having misquoted the authority 
of Mr. Pepys, and of having misrepre- 
sented the facts which he had endeavoured 
to bring under the notice of the House as 
justificatory of the measure which he now 
proposed. The right hon. Gentleman had 
then proceeded to impugn his statement 
as to the disobedience of the orders of the 
Board of Admiralty by these subordinate 
Boards. For proof of that statement, he 
had relied upon a speech made in that 
House, on a former evening, by an hon. 
and gallant Officer whom he saw oppo- 
site (Sir Byam Martin), and upon the evi- 
dence which he had given before the Fi- 
nance Committee. He had likewise relied 
upon the opinions avowed by a gallant 
Admiral (Sir George Cockburn), opposite 
who had given testimony before the Fi- 
nance Committee, which was much less 
qualified even than those opinions. The 
gallant Admiral seemed to insinuate, that 
he (Sir James Graham), had no right to 
advert to that testimony. Now he main- 
tained, that he was fully justified in allud- 
ing to it, for, though that evidence was not 
printed, it was yet preserved in a form 


At the end of five years, the | which made it cognizable to every Mem- 


ber of Parliament, and ina place to which 
every Gentleman who then heard him, 
could resort at pleasure. The gallant 
Admiral had said, that one use of these 
Boards was, to prevent the Board of Ad- 
miralty from going too fast; and, in the 
discussion which took place the last time 
that this Bill was before the House, he had 
said, that they were the drag-chain of the 
Board of Admiralty. That expression 
was most appropriate, and he thanked the 
gallant Officer for having used it, though 
he must observe, that a drag-chain so use- 
less and so expensive, was never before in- 
vented. What was the evidence of another 
hon. Gentleman, who had also occupied 
a seat at the Board of Admiralty? He 
had quoted his evidence upon a former oc- 
casicn, and he would now repeat it. He 
was asked this question: “ Do yon con- 
ceive, that the Admiralty require to be 
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reinforced by any such authority, or that 
there does not reside in the council of the 
Lord High Admiral sufficient authority ?” 
His reply was : “ I conceive, in subordi- 
nate departments, where parties are very 
much interested in maintaining an over- 
establishment, they are always inclined 
to make resistance against any altera- 
tions which are to take away the emo- 
luments of the department. Retrench- 
ment is always ungracious; and it is con- 
stantly seen, when there is any great class 
of reduction effected in any department, 
that the views advocated by the parties in- 
terested against the reduction are very 
well backed by Members of Parliament 
and others connected with them. If this 
Committee think that the Admiralty are 
right in the general views which they en- 
tertain, I have no doubt that their sanc- 
tion and authority, or their recommenda- 
tion in favour of the views of the Admi- 
ralty, will be extremely useful.” On what 
ground, he would ask, was it that the hon. 
member for Dumfriesshire thought that 
the limited intervention of this House 
would be necessary? He was sure that 
that hon. Member, from contemplating 
the resistance of the subordinate orders, 
knew that it existed, and that it had too 
often proved successful. No one could 
concur more strongly than be concurred in 
the high eulogium which had been passed 
upon the character of the gallant Officer 
on the other side of the House (Sir Byam 
Martin.) He frankly admitted that, in his 
professional career, that gallant Officer 
was one of the most able and distinguished 
characters of which the service could 
boast, and that in his civil capacity, no 
man had ever displayed greater industry, 
greater assiduity, and greatintegrity. But 
the gallant Officer had argued as if he 
(Sir James Graham), in introducing this 
measure, was not backed by any profes- 
sional authority. Now, he appealed to 
the gallant Officer whether there were not 
in the present Board of Admiralty officers 
who stood as high in their profession as 
men could do. He stated unequivocally 
to the House, that he introduced this mea- 
sure with the unanimous consent of all his 
colleagues in the Admiralty, given after 
they had had fifteen months experience in 
the toils of office. They were all of opinion 
that, by the direct control which the pro- 
posed plan would give the Admiralty over 
the Subordinate Departments, its labours 
would not be increased, but diminished, 
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But, said the right hon. Gentleman, “ all 
this proceeds from the thirst of uncon- 
trolled power, which at present possesses 
the Board of Admiralty.” Here it appear- 
ed to him that the right hon. Gentleman, 
with all his ability, was guilty of some in- 
consistency ; for first he said that the 
Board of Admiralty was hunting after new 
powers which it did not at present pos- 
sess; and then he read the patent by 
which the different Boards were consti- 
tuted, clearly and incontestably proving 
that, in every case where the Board of Ad- 
miralty interfered, the sole duty of the 
other Boards was to obey its orders. 
What, then, was his objection to the pre- 
sent system? That the Board of Admiralty 
was not at present always cognizant of the 
steps taken by the Subordinate Boards, 
and that it had, therefore, no control over 
them within such a period as made it a 
real and efficient control. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also paid him a compli- 
ment, in replying, not to his speech of the 
other night, but to a speech which he had 
made in the course of last Session, on what 
he must still call the misappropriation of 
the public money. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had adverted to what he had said 
respecting the opinion of Mr. Hatsell and 
of Mr. Fox on that point, and had en- 
deavoured to show, that he (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) must be in error, because, at the time 
when Mr. Hatsell wrote, the Appropriation 
Act did not apply to the estimates for the 
naval force. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man ought not to have forgotten that in 
the year 1798, the Appropriation Act was 
extended to those estimates also. He ad- 
mitted that, in the time of Mr. Hatsell and 
Mr. Fox, it was neither the law nor the 
practice to have those estimates strictly 
appropriated, But since their time the 
law had been altered, though not the prac- 
tice. The right hon. Gentleman asserted 
that the practice never accorded with the 
law. Why, that was the very charge 
which he brought against the right hon. 
Gentleman and his colleagues. He said, 
that the practice which they had followed 
was a vicious practice, for which nothing 
like a satisfactory defence could be offered. 
“ But,” continued the right hon. Gentle- 
man, ‘‘no loss was ever sustained by this 
practice.” No, but loss might have been 
sustained by it; and if it had been suf- 
fered to continue, loss would have been 
sustained by it. He must also add, that 
this practice was gradually increasing, 
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The right hon. Gentleman had declared 
that this practice had been sanctioned by 
the Administration of Earl Spencer, but 
during the last four years that the col- 
leagues of the right hon. Gentleman were 
in power, this practice had been carried to 
a more dangerous extent than it ever had 
been carried at any previous period. He 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
adduce, if he could, any instance in the 
time of Earl Spencer’s naval Administra- 
tion, in which the estirhates sent in by the 
Subordinate Boards to the Board of Ad- 
miralty were greater than the votes sub- 
mitted by the Board of Admiralty to Par- 
liament. On a former occasion he had 
stated that there were two cases—the one, 
a mill at Deptford, and the other a certain 
tide wall at Woolwich—in which the 
estimates sent in to the late Board of Ad- 
miralty by the Subordinate Boards were 
each 10,000/. less than the estimates sub- 
sequently submitted to Parliament by that 
very same Board of Admiralty. ‘ Then,” 
said the right hon. Gentleman, “ whatever 
be the blame of this misappropriation, it 
must rest with the Board of Admiralty, 
which failed to control it, and not with the 
Subordinate Boards, which perpetrated 
it.” But, in answer to that remark, he (Sir 
James Graham) must beg leave to state, 
that it was very difficult to ascertain where 
the blame ought to rest, for the commu- 
nications between these Boards were car- 
ried on by word of mouth only, and there 
was very often no trace to be discovered of 
the authority upon which the Subordinate 
Boards acted. The evil consequences of 
this system were so well put by Earl St. 
Vincent, that he would take the liberty of 
Jaying before the House the sentiments 
which he had expressed upon it in his 
place in the House of Lords, in the year 
1805. Earl St. Vincent said— With 
respect to the Ministerial communications 
between the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Comptroller, it is one of the great 
vices of the Navy Board, and serves no 
other purpose but to screen them from all 
responsibility ; for, when called on to ac- 
count for disobedience to the most positive 
orders from the Superior Board, the con- 
stant reply is, that the Comptroller ex- 
plained the reason in a Ministerial com- 
munication with the late First Lord ;”* 
and he (Sir James Graham) rather sus- 
pected that, after the examination of some 
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cases which were then pending was made 
public, the country would hear a little 
more than at present of: these Ministerial 
communications with the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in speaking of the misappropriation 
of the public money, had admitted it to 
be most unconstitutional, to, commence 
any public work without previously sub- 
mitting the estimate to Parliament. He 
had previously, however, stated five cases 
in which this had been done, and, curiously 
enough, it happened, that four out of the 
five cases in which the expenditure had 
commenced before any vote of Parliament 
was obtained to sanction it, were cases 
which had occurred in the time of the late 
Administration. The right hon. Gentle- 


man had also stated, that the surplus of 


the different grants voted was regularly 
carried to the general service of the year. 
He admitted that such was the fact; and 
it was owing to his having found a very 
large surplus under the head of “ Timber” 
on coming into office, that he had been 
enabled to carry on the naval service so 
long without applying to Parliament for 
fresh funds. But what was the explana- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given respecting the existence of this sur- 
plus? Most jejune and unsatisfactory. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, “ Under 
the head of wages, you will find that a 
deficiency of money was voted ;” but, in 
reply to this, he was prepared to contend 
that nothing could be more unconstitu- 
tional than the keeping up a larger number 
of men than that which was voted by Par- 
liament, and paying their wages out of the 
surplus belonging to other grants. He 
assured the House that during the last year 
there had not in any part of the world been 
one boy borne on the books of the navy 
more than the maximum for which he had 
asked wages during the last year. When he 
came into office, however, he found 1,500 
men more employed in the navy than had 
been voted by Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to what he (Sir 
James Graham) had stated the other night 
about the store-ledger not having been 
kept ; and he had attempted to explain the 
matter, by stating that there had been a 
cessation of keeping abstracts in the out- 
ports: but it seemed to him that this was 
no answer at all, for the regulation with 
respect to the ledger was for the very pur- 
pose of superseding that practice; and, 
therefore, it was surely a very strange 
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apology for the neglect of the ledger, to 
say, that both had been allowed to lapse 
into non-performance. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, said, that great pro- 
gress had taken place in making up the 
arrear, and that they might shortly expect 
to hear that the book was completed. He 
listened with much pleasure to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s intelligence; but he 
must be allowed to observe that, if such 
was the case, this extraordinary diligence 
had only been exercised since he had come 
into office; and one inference, at all 
events, was obvious—if it was within the 
power of the Board to bring up all these 
arrears without any additional hands, it 
was quite clear that to suffer the accounts 
to go into arrear, was neither more nor 
less than sheer neglect. The right hon. 
Gentleman had somewhat harshly assert- 
ed, that he had misrepresented the orders 
of the Admiralty, with respect to the dimi- 
nution of the men in the dock-yards. It 
appeared, however, by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement, that there were two 
orders issued by the Admiralty—the one 
in January, and the other in March. He 
had quoted from the one issued in March, 
and though he did not happen to have 
that order with him, as he did not expect 
that all the details of his former speech 
would be gone through by the right hon. 
Gentleman, yet he certainly very well re- 
collected that that order was explicit for 
the reduction of the number of men to 
6,000, on the principle therein laid down ; 
and if he remembered right, the order 
contained a marginal note, directing that 
a copy of a certain portion of it should be 
sent to the out-ports; though the right 
hon. Gentleman told them, that the whole 
of it was sent thither by the Navy Board, 
verbatim et literatim. It was not neces- 
sary for him to reply any further to the 
observations Which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made, not only upon the speech 
which he had made in introducing this 
measure, but also upon every speech which 
he had uttered during the last Session 
upon naval affairs. Passing on, therefore, 
from these minor topics, he would now 
proceed to his observations upon the mea- 
sure itself. He would first remind the 
House that the most important provision 
of this Bill was that which vested a com- 
plete control in the Board of Admiralty 
over the Subordinate Officers, and a com- 
plete responsibility which did not exist at 
present, and which he deemed highly ne- 
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eessary. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered that the total amount of Estimates 
voted for the naval service of the year was 
applicable to any particular estimate, and 
that the money granted was not restricted 
to the professed purpose for which it was 
granted. That was a doctrine conformable 
certainly to the practice, but he looked 
upon the practice as the primary cause of 
all the evils which pervaded these depart- 
ments. In the next place, he would re- 
mind the House that this Bill, if the 
House should sanction it, would convert a 
nominal into a real and efficient control. 
He understood that one of the objections 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman, referred 
to the power of the Board of Admiralty 
auditing their own accounts. But, this 
very principle had been recognized by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and his colleagues, 
for when they brought forward their Bill 
to consolidate the office of Treasurer of 
the Navy, they introduced a clause there- 
in to this very effect. But he did not 
intend to leave this part of the question in 
the way, in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had assumed. It was his intention 
to propose to re-enact the audit, which 
was sanctioned by the Act of the 2nd of 
William 3rd. As the audit at the end of 
the year could not be either a perfect or 
a final audit until all the accounts were 
furnished, he proposed to keep the ac- 
count open until all the other accounts 
were received, even from the most distant 
parts of the world. He would keep the 
audit also open until two months after all 
the accounts were closed with their vouch- 
ers; and then the expenditure on each 
head, whether it be a surplus or a defici- 
ency, was to be fairly stated to Parlia- 
ment. That was the best answer which 
could be offered to the objection which the 
right hou. Gentleman had urged against 
the measure which he had introduced, for 
it proved the utter absurdity of his having 
introduced it with a view of getting irre- 
sponsible power to that department over 
which he presided. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman expressed some fear that the Bill 
would degrade the Admiralty Board to an 
Accountant Board. But the fact was, 


that the Navy Board was not at present 
an Accountant Board, nor was the Ac- 
countant General of the Navy a money 
Accountant. The only money Accountant 
was the Treasurer of the Navy, whose 
office and duties would still remain. Not 
one of the least recommendations in his 
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estimation of the measure itself was, the 
arrangement by which the officers to con- 
stitute the Board would hold their ap- 
pointments, not by patent but by warrant, 
and greater facilities would be thus afforded 
for their removal. While so far as the 
discharge of their duties authorized it, the 
same persons would continue in employ- 
ment. But then, the right hon. Gentle- 
man contended, that the Admiralty had al- 
ready sufficient employment; he allowed 
this, butthen,a large partof their present oc- 
cupation arose from the confusion pro- 
duced by the erratic motions of the Navy 
and Victualling Boards, and he accordingly 
expected that when this source of employ- 
ment was cut off (for the present arrange- 
ment seemed to provide, that the various 
Boards should make work for each other), 
that the Admiralty would have sufficient 
time to attend to the increase of duty that 
would be thrown on them by this plan. 
But, the right hon. Gentleman had ad- 
mitted that the proposed arrangement was 
not objectionable except that he wished 
the five officers who were to preside over 
the various departments should be in 
themselves a Board. But, such a plan 
would retain a considerable portion of the 
vice of the present system, and would open 
the door for an insufficiency of control on 
the part of the Admiralty. It would be 
the shadow of the plan he advocated, but, 
the substance would partake tco much of 
the old arrangements. The right hon. 
Gentleman, with great pathos, had asked, 
what was to become of the Secretary to 
the Admiralty? He begged to assure the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he had sub- 
mitted his plan to Mr. Barrow, one of the 
present Secretaries, whose experience was 
at least as great as that of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and from him he (Sir J. 
Graham) had received every assistance, 
though he differed from him in politics, 
for the promotion of the welfare and inter- 
ests of the service over which he had the 
honour to hold the guardianship, that 
gentleman had, with perfect consistency, 
maintained his political sentiments, and 
had given him (Sir J. Graham) that as- 
sistance which he felt proud to avow, 
and should ever remember with the most 
grateful feelings; Mr. Barrow not only 
thought this measure practical, but salu- 
tary, and that it would have the effect of 
correcting many of those grievances, which 
he well knew had existed. By the opinion 
of Mr. Barrow, he felt fortified in the 
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strong sentiment he entertained in favour 
of this measure, and in that sentiment 
he was also supported by the present 
Board of Admiralty, which, he trusted he 
might say, contained as much naval know- 
ledge as any previous Board. He had no 
personal interest in the change, he gained 
no advantage or patronage by the measure; 
indeed, he sought none; but he implored 
the House, for the sake of the service over 
which he had the honour to preside—he 
entreated the House, for the sake of that 
service, to allow the Bill to be read a 
second time. 

Mr. Keith Douglas rose for the purpose 
of pointing out to the House the extreme 
inconvenience which would result to the 
public service, in case the changes con- 
templated by the present Bill were to be 
carried into effect; the duties of the three 
Boards were totally incompatible with 
each other, and it was alogether impossible 
for them to be executed by one Board. 
The Bill proposed to vest in the members 
of the Board of Admiralty the powers now 
intrusted to the Navy and Victualling 
Boards, comprising many duties of detail : 
they were to have the superintendence of 
all the dock-yards of the building, repair- 
ing, furnishing and victualling of ships. 
For the future, all contracts for the supply 
of the Navy were to be effected by the 
Admiralty Board; but when the extent of 
those contracts was reflected on, and how 
complicated and how multifarious they 
were, he must confess that he looked at 
any such proposition as that of confiding 
them to the Board of Admiralty to be 
totally impracticable, and likely to pro- 
duce the worst results. In addition to 
these duties, those of the Treasurer of the 
Navy were to be vested in the Board of 
Admiralty, as well as the examination of 
all vouchers and accounts, with the con- 
trol of Greenwich Hospital; and of the 
multiplicity of prize accounts connect- 
ed with that establishment. Such com- 
mercial duties were incompatible with the 
proper functions of the Admiralty Board. 
The principal object contemplated in insti- 
tuting that Board was, to have an efficient 
controlling power connected with the Mi- 
nistry over the whole of the naval service, 
so as to render it effective in all its branch- 
es, and easily applicable to any service, 
the political situation of the country might 
require. With these duties to perform, and, 
in addition, being burthened with those of 
the Secretary, and of the subordinate de» 
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partment of the Secretary's office, he was 
of opinion that the Board of Admiralty 
would ‘speedily find itself overwhelmed 
with a mass of business, altogether out of 
its power to get through, Although there 
might ‘result to the country, by the right 
hon. Baronet’s plan, a saving of from 
2,000/. to 3,000/. a-year in these reduc- 
tions, yet there would also be this result, 
that the duties which were now most effi- 
ciently performed would be altogether 
neglected, to the great detriment of the 
public service, and to the injury of the 
community at large. 

Sir Byam Martin had listened with 
great attention and with the highest satis- 
faction to theclear, able, and unanswerable 
speech of his right hon. friend, the late 
Secretary to the Admiralty. That it was 
unanswerable was proved by the laboured 
and unsuccessful effort of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite. As his right hon. 
friend had so completely vindicated the 
Navy Board from the charges of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, it would not be 
necessary for him, though he had had the 
honour of presiding over the Board, and 
was, perhaps, the person most implicated 
by the right hon. Baronet’s remarks, to add 
one word in its defence. On a previous 
evening he had ventured to state, that there 
was not one word of the right hon. Baro- 
net’s representations which was not founded 
in error. That he had sufficient grounds 
for making that assertion he would estab- 
lish by papers, for which he had intended 
tomove on that evening; but not having had 
an opportunity of speaking to the right 
hon. Baronet until too late for their produc- 
tion so as to be made use of that evening, 
he postponed his Motion to some future 
occasion. Those papers would show, that 
from beginning to end the statements of the 
right hon. Baronet were founded in error. 
As his right hon. friend (Mr. Croker) had 
sufficiently vindicated the Boards from the 
aspersions which had been cast upon 
them, he would not now detain the House 
by adverting. to those aspersions, but 
would go at once to the provisions of the 
Bill; and, first of all, to the persons who 
were in future to do the duty of those 
Boards. The office of Surveyor of the 
Navy, hitherto so efficiently filled by Sir 
Robert Seppings, was to be given to an 
unprofessional man, who knew nothing 
about the business. He (Sir B. Martin) 
had a high opinion of Captain Symonds 
as an able seaman, and as good an officer 
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as ever walked the quarter deck of a British 
ship; but although that gentleman was 
capable of producing the form of a vessel 
admirably calculated for fast sailing, as 
had been done by several other persons, for 
he himself had commanded a very fine 
frigate, the outlines of whose form had 
been drawn by a watchmaker, yet he 
had no doubt, that Captain Symonds would 
himself allow that he new nothing of 
the business of a practical shipwright. 
That officer, therefore, was by no means a 
proper person to supply the place of his 
distinguished predecessor, and most likely, 
on being appointed, would, in the frank- 
ness of his disposition, declare, he knew 
nothing about the duties of his office. If 
he were told that this gentleman might, 
under such circumstances, refer to the Ad- 
miralty for instructions, he would just 
ask the House to consider the time which 
would be lost in such communications, 
independentof there being no person quali- 
fied toinstruct himat the Admiralty. 1t was 
quite impossible, he apprehended, that the 
right hon. Baronet could be serious in 
proposing to make such an appointment, 
The right hon. Baronet had said, that five 
persons were to do the business which was 
now transacted by the Accountant Gene- 
ral, the Surveyor of the Navy, and the 
Navy, Victualling and Transport Boards. 
He was sure the House would remember 
that it was a very different thing when in- 
dividuals acted for themselves, and when 
they were enabled to have recourse to a 
Board for advice and assistance. In the 
absence of a Board, the responsibility 
must be left to the Clerks in the office, for 
the existing responsibility would be en- 
tirely removed. If theright hon. Baronet’s 
plan was carried into execution, the first 
step must be, to bring all the departments 
of the Navy under the same roof. If this 
was not done, it would be utterly impos- 
sible to conduct the public business. His 
right hon. friend stated, very truly, that, in 
order to keep up the ledger which the 
right hon. Baronet said ought to have 
been kept up, for the purpose of correcting 
fraud, though he believed it would never 
answer such a purpose, no less than 
158,000 documents must be entered in the 
course of a year ; and, in war time, accord- 
ing to his calculation, there would be no 
less than 3,000,000 of documents sent: to 
the office for this one purpose, and on this 
one subject. The right hon, Baronet 
then went on to say, that, in the new ate 
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rangement it should be enacted, that all 
applications and notices for all prizes and 
other receipts and accounts, and all books, 
documents, and papers which were, by any 
previous Act of Parliament, required to be 
made, given, and transmitted to the Com- 
missioners of the Navy, shall be made, 
given, and transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty. If, to the 158,000 docu- 
mentshe had already mentioned were added 
all these accounts, receipts, books, and 
documents, they would amount to such a 
number, that a van would be required to 
travel between’ the Navy Board and the 
Admiralty, for the purpose of transmitting 
them from one office to another. The 
Admiralty were to have all these documents 
first transmitted to them, but it was utterly 
impossible, however, that they could use 
them—they must send them to the Navy 
office before they did. To give an idea of the 
magnitude of the correspondence, he would 
merely state to the House that the postage 
had amounted to no less a sum than 460/. 
inoneday. It was so obviously impractica- 
ble that the plan of the right hon. Baro- 
net could be carried into effect, unless 
he would consent to transplant himself to 
Somerset place, that he was perfectly 
sure the public business could not possibly 
be carried on under the proposed arrange- 
ment. With regard to the office of Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, if the right hon. 
Baronet appointed Captain Symonds to 
the situation, he would commit an act of 
the most gross injustice against some of 
the most intelligent, able, and respectable 
master-shipwrights that this kingdom ever 
produced. Being now, at the head of their 
business in the dock yards, they had an ab- 
solute right to look for promotion to that of- 
fice, and they were now to be superseded by 
the appointment of a person who had not 
been at the expense and labour of preparing 
himself as they had prepared themselves, for 
the arduous duties, which required ,not only 
the highest scientific attainments, but also 
practical knowledge, which couid only be 
attained by constant practice in the la- 
borious and difficult art to which they 
had devoted themselves, This was not 
all, however; for if the proposed arrange- 
ment was carried into effect, the right 
hon. Baronet would make his Majesty de- 
part from his Order in Council, and break 
his faith with the students, who, under 
that order, were invited to enter into the 
service upon a positive pledge that they 
alone should be advanced to the superior 
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stations; and the office of the Surveyor 
of the Navy was particularly held up as an 
object to stimulate their ambition. It was 
a most extraordinary proceeding to set 
aside persons who had been educated ex- 
pressly for the purpose by the public, and 
selected for their abilities, and who to 
theoretical knowledge added practical ex- 
perience, for the purpose of promoting a 
man who was a stranger to these duties. 
He had received letters from those gen- 
tlemen, saying it was impossible they could 
remain in the public service under such 
circumstances, if by any other means they 
could get a living. To return to the plan of 
the right hon. Baronet, in addition to the 
multiplicity of documents he had already 
stated, many others would be found in num- 
bers quiteinconceivable; and how the busi- 
ness was to be carried on with “ unity and 
simplicity” which the hon. Baronet held to 
be the very essence of business, when the 
documents necessary for one department 
were only to be found at another part of 
the town, he could not imagine, for he 
declared he could conceive nothing more 
completely at variance with every known 
principle of unity and simplicity than this 
Bill. He had no doubt, however, that 
the hon. member for Middlesex would 
support the measure on the ground of 
economy, without considering what was 
likely to be its ultimate results. With re- 
spect to the reductions at the Navy Office, 
he begged to assure the House, that he 
had no feeling of prejudice or partiality 
whatever in favour of that establishment ; 
indeed, he wished to see some alterations 
made in that department; but he thought 
that if the right hon. Baronet would agree 
to the suggestion of his right hon. and 
gallant friend—to unite the Navy and 
Victualling Boards—he would accomplish 
an equal saving, without embarrassing 
the service by the introduction of ma- 
chinery which would stop in time of war. 
As to the dock-yards, that part of the 
subject was of great interest and im- 
portance. The right hon. Baronet made 
it a boast, that if he were allowed to 
carry his new Bill into execution, he 
would make reductions in a great variety 
of establishments, to the amount of about 
49,000, a-year, and that he would, in 
time, bring the number of men em- 
ployed down to about 6,000. He, there- 
fore, concluded that he proposed to dis- 
charge about 1,100 or 1,200 men, and he 
must be permitted to say, that a reduction 
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of some 49,0007. would be very dearly 
purchased, by exposing to want and starv- 
ation a large number of industrious men. 
He would venture to say, that he could 
show to the House how as great a saving 
could be effected, without the discharge of 
a single man—retaining in the service men 
who would be ready in case of war to assist 
in the equipping a fleet with that energy 
and despatch to which they had been ac- 
customed ; but if these reductions in the 
docky-ards were carried into effect, the 
whole machinery of the civil service would 
be so grossly deficient, that he would ven- 
ture to say, no man would be able to 
conduct the service in war time. The 
right hon. Baronet proposed to discharge 
a number of shipwrights: they were a 
most valuable body of men, and he re- 
gretted to say their number was very 
considerably decreasing throughout the 
kingdom. He knew it was a very common 
thing for some gentlemen to say, ‘‘ You 
have ships enough, what do you want 
with more.” He had said in this House, 
on a former occasion, and he now repeated, 
that at no period of the naval history of 
this country had we ever so fine a fleet 
as at this moment. His advice to the 
right hon. Baronet was, take care and keep 
itso. Although our vessels were in an 
admirable condition, yet many of them 
were old ; and unless they went on with 
a succession of repairs and buildings, the 
fleet would go to decay, and, in the event 
of a war our means of defence would 
not be proportionate to our wants. 

Sir George Clerk trusted the House 
would bear with him for a short time. 
He was well aware how difficult it was to 
fix the attention of Gentlemen upon a 
subject which did not interest them par- 
ticularly, but, before he proceeded any 
further, he would say, that he was perfectly 
satisfied that both the right hon. Gentle- 
men who had spoken to-night, had been 
actuated by the same feeling of zeal for 
the welfare of the naval service, and by a 
similar anxiety to place every department 
connected with it on an efficient footing. 
The right hon. Baronet complained that 
his right hon. friend made an answer to- 
night to his speech of a former night. 
The right hon. Baronet ought to have re- 
collected that, in consequence of the ex- 
treme lateness of the hour when the right 
hon. Baronet had concluded his statement, 
his right hon. friend contented himself, 
on that occasion, with merely entering his 
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protest against the right hon. Baronet’s 
plan, reserving to himself another opportu- 
nity of proving its inaccuracy; and he 
might appeal to the Gentlemen now in the 
House, who had the good fortune to hear 
his right hon. friend, whether he had not 
fully redeemed the pledge he then gave. 
The right hon. Baronet complained that 
his right hon. friend had made remarks, 
not only on his speech of the other night, 
but on every speech he made last Session ; 
but for this, he had himself alone to blame, 
as, in every speech he had made on naval 
questions, the largest part of his statement 
had been occupied by a detail of what he 
called the misappropriation of the public 
money, in applying the surplus of some 
grants to make good the deficiencies of 
others. The right hon. baronet, on a 
former night, gave the House some his- 
torical information with respect to the 
abolition of the subordinate Navy Boards 
by James Duke of York, which he quoted 
on the authority of the ‘“‘ Memoirs of Mr. 
Pepys.” But when his right hon. friend 
inquired from what part of that authority 
such information was derived, the right 
hon. Baronet said, it ‘* was not from the 
works of Mr. Pepys, but from the report of 
the Commissioners made in the year 1809, 
containing a statement of certain inquiries 
into the affairs of the Navy that took place 
between the years 1660 and 1670.” He 
was perfectly sure the right hon. Baronet 
had no intention to mislead the House, 
but certainly he had entirely mistaken the 
meaning of the passages which he had re- 
ferred to. If the right hon. Baronet had 
taken the pains to look into the authori- 
ties on the subject, he would have found 
that there was no ground whatever for the 
supposition, that, during a part of the reign 
of Charles 2nd, the Navy Board was 
abolished, and that, under an arrangement 
made at the time the Duke of York was 
Lord High Admiral, the concerns of the 
Navy were conducted in a most efficient 
and proper manner, while the Subordinate 
Boards were abolished; that when they 
were re-appointed, abuses again arose ; 
and that when they were once more abo- 
lished, the system again improved. Now, 
he must declare, that the whole of that 
statement was altogether founded in error, 
The Navy Board never was abolished sub- 
sequent to the restoration of Charles 2nd, 
and the appointment of the Duke of York 
as Lord High Admiral. It was true, that 
the grossest abuses prevailed in the naval 
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departments ; and that, in 1668, one of the 
Commissioners was impeached for gross 
misconduct. The Duke of York, however, 
did not abolish the Board ; he merely ap- 
pointed a number of Commissioners to 
Inquire into the abuses which prevailed. 
. Commissioners had been from time to time 
appointed to inquire into the whole of the 
civil affairs of the Navy; but was it ever 
before conceived that such appointments 
superseded and set aside the Navy Board. 
The House had some reason to complain, 
that the right hon. Baronet did not look 
into historical authorities, before he had 
on the strength of this misunderstanding, 
recommended his colleagues, and advised 
his Majesty to abolish the Navy and Vic- 
tualling Boards ; supposing they had been 
temporarily and successfully abolished in 
the time of Charles 2nd. To prove this 
was an erroneous statement, he would 
only quote a very short paragraph from 
the report of certain Commissioners, whose 
opinions, some short time since, would 
have had very great weight with hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House. There was a Commission appoint- 
ed in 1785, to inquire into the state of 
the Navy Office, and not being Antiquari- 
ans, they did not search into manuscripts 
at Cambridge, they merely looked into the 
records of the Navy Office itself, which 
presented a continuous statement from the 
year 1660 downwards. There was no re- 
gular record until after the Restoration. 
The Commissioners stated, “ that, on the 
restoration of King Charles 2nd, his Ma- 
jesty constituted a Navy Board under the 
Great Seal, consisting of a Treasurer, Sur- 
veyor, Comptroller, and Clerk of the Navy, 
who were styled the principal officers, to 
which number, on the 4th of July, 1660, 
three Commissioners were added. In 
January, 1661, the Duke of York, then 
Lord High Admiral, established certain 
instructions, which were now in use for the 
conduct of the four principal officers; the 
other three being Commissioners at large 
had no particular line of duty assigned to 
them until 1666, when they were directed 
to take upon themselves so much of the 
Comptroller’s line of duty as related to the 
inspection of the Treasurer’s accounts : 
and, in the year 1671, the examination of 
the Comptroller and Storekeeper’s accounts 
were assigned to them, which, with the 
addition of one Commissioner at large, 
is the present arrangement of the Navy 
Board.” It would appear, therefore, that 
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the constitution of that Board, was not 
such as the right hon. Baronet stated ; and 
if he would follow the detail of the altera- 
tions which took place in 1660, 1661, 
1666, and 1671, he would see that the 
Navy Board continued during the whole 
of that time an independent Board, dis- 
charging not only the proper duties of the 
Navy Board, but also of the Victualling 
Board. In consequence of the increasing 
demands of the service, the Victualling 
Board was created in 1783, and it had 
continued up to the present moment. It 
appeared, therefore, that both the state- 
ments which the right hon. Baronet had 
adduced as the ground-work of the great- 
est change that had ever been attempted 
to be introduced into the naval adminis- 
tration of this country, since the days of 
James, Duke of York, entirely broke down. 
He was perfectly ready to admit that this 
would have been the strongest argument 
that could have been adduced in favour 
of the experiment which was now proposed, 
had it been founded in fact; but it was 
not, and, therefore, it only remained for the 
House to look to the other grounds on 
which the right hon. Baronet urged the 
necessity of this measure, to see if upon 
them he could make out a case. The 
next point, then, was, the misappropriation 
of some of the votes of that House. The 
right hon. Baronet stated, on a former oc- 
casion, that a change in the principle of 
the appropriation of naval monies was in- 
troduced by the Bill of 1798, and that it 
was the intention of those who brought 
that measure forward, that all the votes 
granted by that House should be strictly 
apptied to the very purposes for which they 
were originally designed. But the House 
must bear in mind, that, up to the year 
1821, the whole of the money granted on 
account of the naval service was voted in 
three large items. Since that period, the 
votes had been subdivided, and each head 
of service voted separately—a course of 
proceeding which, though it afforded great 
facility for the strict examination of the 
Estimates by the House, greatly increased 
the difficulty, and rendered it impractica- 
ble to keep the expenditure under every 
head within the sum voted. The only 
mode in which it could be accomplished 
was that to which the right hon. Baronet 
himself resorted in a former year, namely, 
calling on the Committee to vote a much 
larger sum under each head than was ac- 
tually required, Under the present defici- 
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ent revenue of the country, the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
hardly allow the right hon. Baronet to 
make such demands, and, therefore, it was 
his object to cut down the establishments 
as much as possible. The right hon. 
Baronet, had, accordingly endeavoured to 
diminish their extent, and, by such means, 
he (Sir G. Clerk) feared had impaired their 
efficiency, so much so, that he would even 
this year experience great difficulty in 
acting up to the rule he had laid down. 
The right hon. Baronet had confined his 
objections with respect to the excess of 
expenditure beyond the votes of Parlia- 
ment, to within the last four years. He 
would beg to state to the House, that the 
peculiar political circumstances of the 
country during that period, rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult to frame a Navy Estimate 
with that degree of accuracy which would 
have been possible under other circum- 
stances, especially as regarded the number 
of men to be employed. The right hon. 
Baronet said, it was most unconstitutional 
that a greater number of seamen should be 
employed than was sanctioned by Par- 
liament. In opposition to the right hon. 
Baronet, however, he must state, that there 
was nothing unconstitutional in increas- 
ing the naval force of the country, if, after 
the Estimates were passed, that was found 
necessary, provided there were funds to 
meet that increased expense, and the fact 
was stated to Parliament. The right hon. 
Baronet alluded to the Finance Com- 
mittee: if he would refer to the evidence 
of his right hon. friend, the late Comp- 
troller of the Navy, he would find he ex- 
plained the necessity of keeping up a large 
navy, and he said that, when the number 
of men had necessarily exceeded the num- 
ber voted, the heads of the different de- 
partments had been obliged to refrain from 
the purchase of stores, for the purpose of 
paying them. He had, in 1829, made a 
similar statement. In the year 1830, he 
stated, that it was intended to retain 29,000 
‘men, but that, in fact, 32,000 were em- 
ployed chiefly on foreign stations, but that 
orders had been sent out to recall them, 
and it was hoped, in the course of the 
year, to reduce the number to 29,000. 
Political occurrences in the east of Europe, 
however, prevented their being recalled, 
and, at the end of the year 1830, at the 
period of the accession of the right hon. 
Baronet to office, those vessels were only 
then on their yoyage home, The right 
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hon. Baronet had taken great credit: to 
himself for having reduced the number of 
men employed below the amount sanc- 
tioned ‘by Parliament. In the first 
place, in the month of February, he ob- 
tained a vote for 32,000 men—a number 
greater than was actually employed at 
that period; and, in the course of the 
next month a measure was resorted to, the 
policy of which he very much doubted, by 
which the calls on the naval service was 
considerably reduced—he alluded to the 
reduction of the whole of the Coast 
Blockade, consisting of 2,700 men. In 
the next argument of the right hon. 
Baronet, he quoted a very high authority 
in the opinion expressed by the late Lord 
St. Vincent, in the year 1805; he stated 
that Lord St. Vincent condemned the 
practice of verbal orders being given, as 
was the rule, by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to the Comptroller of the Navy. 
He, (Sir George Clerk) on the other hand 
was of opinion, that this was a most useful 
proceeding. It would be intime of warim- 
possible to carry on the service beneficially 
if all the communications between these 
two officers were to go through the hands 
of Secretaries and clerks, they being of the 
most confidential nature, and concealed 
at the moment, sometimes even from the 
colleagues of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. Lord St. Vincent, also, it was said 
objected to the constitution of the Com- 
mittees of the Navy Board as they then 
existed. He agreed with him in that 
opinion ; but the proposed Bill was not 
calculated to remove the evil. He wished 
instead of that crude plan the right hon. 
Baronet had adopted the suggestion of 
his gallant friend (Sir George Cockburn), 
and consolidated the Navy and Victualling 
Boards into one, in lieu of attempting to 
incorporate them both with the Admiralty. 
He admitted, that when he was examined 
before the Finance Committee, he had 
stated objections to such a consolidation as 
these Boards were then constituted, but 
the abolition of the Committees; and the 
plan of assigning specific duties to each 
individual Commissioner had removed 
many of his objections; and he would 
candidly state to the right hon. Baronet, 
that, as he had in his opinion, in great 
measure, destroyed the efficiency of the 
Victualling Board as a separate establish- 
ment, by moving from it last year the 
only naval officer belonging to it, he 
now saw no difficulty or objection in unit- 
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ing these two Boards, a plan which he 
should greatly prefer to their entire abolition, 
The right hon. Baronet complained of the 
disposition of the Navy Board to thwart 
the Admiralty, and he particularly in- 
stanced their supposed disposition with re- 
gard to the reduction of the number of men 
employed in the dock-yards, but it must be 
recollected, that the Navy Board had some 
discretion upon the subject: they were 
not told to proceed at once to reduce a 
certain number of men, because a Repre- 
sentation had been previously made, not 
from the Navy Board, but from persons 
connected with the dock-yards, with re- 
gard to the hardships which would be en- 
tailed upon individuals, if a sudden reduc- 
tion were to take place at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth; and the consequence was, 
that the men were deprived of certain ad- 
vantages, and it was arranged that the 
reduction should proceed gradually, as 
casualties might arise. He contended, 
therefore, that instead of disobeying the 
Navy Board acted in strict conformity with 
the spirit and letter of the instructions re- 
ceived from the Admiralty. But whe- 
ther the Navy Board had, or had not, oc- 
casionally resisted the orders of the Ad- 
miralty, whether more money had or had 
not, been spent on particular heads of the 
service than was voted by Parliament, 
still they must come back to the plain 
question—would this Bill remedy those 
evils. He would put the question upon 
this simple footing—did any hon. Member 
in that House expect, that the Bill would 
remedy the inconveniencies which the 
right hon. Baronet had made a subject of 
complaint—no, nor any portion of them, 
worth the increased trouble which its 
provisions would introduce. In his opinion, 
not one of the real inconveniencies of the 
service would be removed. There could 
be no doubt, that the Admiralty would be 
thereby relieved of a certain degree of re- 
straint, and invested with a certain degree 
of increased power; but he was by no 
means sure that that was a change likely 

to be attended with beneficial results. If 
experience had shown tv them that the 

Board of Admiralty had at all times proved 

itself the most economical, and the Navy 

Board the most extravagant, then, perhaps, 

there might be something in the argument 

and plans of the right hon. Baronet. The 

contrary, however, was, in most instances, 

the more likely to be the result-—because 
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to take upon itself the charge of checking 
the Admiralty Board, especially in those 
points which regarded the expenditure of 
Naval stores in the equipment and deco- 
ration of vessels—the officers being ap- 
pointed to those ships by friends of theirs 
at the Admiralty Board—who, of course, 
would be disposed to acquiesce in the Re- 
presentations made of the necessity of such 
expenditure by those in whom they took 
an interest. It was his apprehension, 
therefore, that, when the Board of Admi- 
ralty came to be invested with increased 
power, they would deal more freely with 
the public money than if every one of 
their plans were to undergo the strict ex- 
amination of the Navy Board. He felt 
much disappointed that the right hon. 
Baronet, in bringing forward his plan, did 
not take the trouble of entering somewhat 
into detail; the right hon. Baronet had 
only, he might say, favoured them with 
one proof of the alleged superiority of the 
proposed new plan, and that was, that it 
would afford them the chance of an im- 
proved audit. He doubted whether such 
a result could be accomplished ; and, even 
if it were, he feared that it would yield 
but small advantage, compared with the 
many inconveniencies incident to the Bill. 
One of the effects of the new system 
would be, that the House of Commons 
could not come to the discussion of the 

Navy Estimates with anything approach- ~ 
ing the facility with which they had hither- 
to performed that duty; for this reason, 
amongst others—that whereas, in the pre- 
sent year, for example, they had the Esti- 
mates for 1832 before them, and they 
could compare those Estimates with the 
actual expenditure of the year 1831 ; but, 
under the new system they would enjoy 
no such advantage—four months at least 
must elapse before the accounts could be 
made up. In every new light in which 
he viewed the subject, he found nothing 
but objections to the plan. From the 
mode in which the new officers were to be 
appointed—namely, at the pleasure and 
at the will of the Admiralty, and not by 
patent, as was the Navy Board, it was 
clear that they would be liable to be dis- 
placed, with a new Administration ; and 
so far the advantage, which it was said 
these appointments would have over those 
of a similar kind in the Ordnance depart - 
ment vanished and disappeared, for what- 
ever might be the experience or the ser- 





it was the general habit of the Navy Board 


vices of these officers, on a change of the 
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Ministry they were liable to be dis- 
placed. What then became of all the 
arguments urged by the right hon. Baronet 
in favour of his plan founded upon assimi- 
lating his measure to that adopted in the 
several departments of the Ordnance, where 
the head of each was rendered responsible 
for the conduct of the officers under them ? 
He put it strongly to the good sense of 
the House, whether they ought to decide 
merely upon the presumed economy of 
the plan of the right hon. Baronet in a 
case involving such vital and important 
interests and results as the conduct of the 
naval force of this country? The interests 
of this great branch of the public service 
were concerned, and it would behove the 
House to examine well whether the corre- 
spondence of these departments could, by 
possibility, be kept up by the mode pro- 
posed—namely, by one officer, and whe- 
ther the public service would not be there- 
by materially impaired? He could not 
well see how the House could complain of 
the efficiency of a system which, under 
Mr. Canning’s Administration, had fur- 
nished to that Minister’s demand a fleet of 
twelve sail, perfectly manned and equipped 
(though in atime of peace), which was on 
its way down channel to the Tagus within 
three days after the order for its equipment 
was issued by that Minister. He feared 
sufficient care had not been taken to make, 
under the Bill, a proper and judicious 
subdivision of labour in those offices, which 
was always of so much importance in cases 
where rapid, and particularly where secret, 
naval expeditions were necessary to be 
equipped; and he could not but think 
there was a strong probability that, in case 
of a war, the time might arrive when even 
the right hon. Baronet himself might have 
too solid reasons to regret, as well as the 
public, that a system so long safely and 
successfully acted upon, should have been 
suffered to be superseded by another so 
novel, so wild, and, in his opinion, so im- 
practicable. 

Sir George Cockburn said, that he en- 
tertained strong objections to the Bill, 
first, because he foresaw that it would re- 
pose in the hands of the five subordinate 
officers of the several departments the 
total management and direction of the 
naval services, and the control of the pub- 
lic money voted for that service—and se- 
condly, because he could not perceive that 
the Bill provided any efficient means of 
rendering these subordinate persons sub- 
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ject to a proper responsibility. Nothing, 
he was satisfied, was so effectual in pub- 
lic offices in this way, as saddling the 
principal officers with the responsibility 
of the conduct of those particular depart- 
ments over which they severally presided. 
This had been the peculiar and distin- 
guishing feature of that Board—the Ord- 
nance—to which the right hon. Baronet 
affected an anxiety in his opening speech 
on this subject, to assimilate the Admi- 
ralty Boards. With reference to the re- 
sponsibility of the five officers alluded to, 
not only was there no adequate provision in 
the Bill to secure that, but none of them 
was even named except the Accountant 
General. If there were any semblance of 
responsibility, it must be considered merely 
a nominal and not a real responsibility. 
Hence he inferred it was impossible this 
Bill, as at present constituted, could work 
well. He, however, should not oppose 
its being read a second time, because he 
hoped the right hon. Baronet would in the 
Committee listen to those suggestions 
which practical men would supply him 
with, in order to guard against the pos- 
sibility, cr rather great probability, of the 
officers, under this Bill, being obliged, in 
their attempts, to accomplish more than 
was fairly in men’s power, to neglect their 
duty in their separate departments. He 
was persuaded that it would be impossible 
for the Lords of the Admiralty to give 
their efficient attention to details respect- 
ing contracts, stores, and transports, as 
well as attend to their own duty, and he, 
therefore, could not do otherwise than 
conclude that the right hon. Baronet would 
be completely disappointed in the expect- 
ations he had formed. 

Mr. Hume was convinced that much 
gratitude was due to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet for the attempt which he had by this 
Bill made, to reduce the department of the 
navy to order and efficiency. The prin- 
cipal part of the debate for the last two 
hours and a-half, had consisted of the 
defence of the conduct of the late Naval 
Administration; and of it no one would 
be much enamoured, since it consisted, to 
say the best of it, only of admissions and 
details of abuses practised i in these depart- 
ments, and well and generally known by 
all parties. Now, these were precisely 
the reasons why he should support the 
Bill. The last hon. and gallant speaker 
had fairly met the question by putting it 
to the House, whether the late Boards had . 
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answered those purposes well for which | System had always been the same, and had 
they were instituted? He would answer | continued till the last month. 

“No.” The Navy Board had been well, Sir James Graham, in explanation, ob- 
described by one of its advocates as being | served, that he had said, or intended to 
a drag-chain on the Board of Admiralty. | say, that, independently of the measures 
As to the first objection made to the Board | which this Bill would carry into effect, he 
of Admiralty under this Bill, he would re- | had, by other economical arrangements, 


ply at once, that he did not think, as it was With re- 
thegreat and controlling Board, thatit could | 
have too much power over its subordinates. | 


effected a saving of 49,000J. 
spect to superannuations, the persons re- 
moved were entitled by law to superannua- 


Then, as to responsibility, did not the tion; but he should consider it his duty 
Bill afford a better chance of rendering to bring under the consideration of the 
its higher officers responsible than the Committee the scale of remuneration. 

present system, which allowed the Navy | Mr. Croker thought it unnecessary to take 
Board to issue its orders for an immense | the sense of the House on this occasion, 
expenditure, and afterwards to audit its | but he should deem it his duty to do so on 
own accounts? The Bill proceeded on) the third reading, unless there were ma- 


much better and safer grounds, by provid- 
ing that one set of officers should issue 
the orders, and another examine and con- 
trol the accounts. If there were, on the 
head of responsibility, objections enter- 
tained as to the Bill before them, those 
objections applied in a tenfold degree to 
such a system as prevailed at the Navy 
Board at this day. He would not contend 
that the system proposed was perfect. 
He must be a bold man who would 
hazard any such assertion of an experi- 
ment; but he hoped that, with the assist- 
ance of practical men on both sides of 
the House, the Bill would effect a con- 
siderable improvement of our naval system ; 
and he further trusted that, from the as- 
pect of everything abroad, the period 
during which we might expect peace 
would be so long, that all the parts of 
these valuable improvements would have 
time to be matured, that the alteration 
would, as a whole, be hailed by the whole 
service and the nation as an important 
Reform in this branch of our national 
force. 

Mr. Hunt said, that, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had talked of a saving of 40,000/. or 
50,000/., by this measure; he wished to 
know whether any part of this was taken 
up for the superannuations; because, if 
1,000 shipwrights were to be discharged, 
and the officers to be pensioned off, there 
might be little or no saving. When he 





had heard the right hon. Baronet the other 


terial alterations made in the Bill in Com- 
mittee. 
Bill read a second time. 


Anatomy Biti.] Mr. Warburton 
moved the Order of the Day that the 
further consideration of the Report of 
the Committee upon the Anatomy Bill be 
read. 

Mr. Hunt objected to the Bill going 
through any progress at that late hour of 
the night (haif-past eleven), especially as 
many Members had left the House upon 
the understanding that the further con- 
sideration of the Report would be post- 
poned in the event of its not being 
brought forward at an earlier hour of the 
evening. 

Mr. Wason supported the Motion for 
then proceeding. 

Sir Robert Inglis wished to remind the 
House, that the important subject of the 
Bill had been discussed in Parliament 
several years ago, and it had then been 
observed that no Member, except he were 
the organ of Government, could be able 
to bring forward the discussion at a period 
sufficiently early to ensure an adequate 
consideration of the details of the Bill. 
It was evident to all persons, that some pro- 
vision ought tobe made by law for the inter- 
ests of this branch of science. It had been 
argued thatthe anatomy of inferior animals, 
or that a model of the human frame would 
afford sufficient means of studying the 


night, he thought he had poured a broad- | anatomy of man; but he believed that 
side into the late Administration; but the | no practical anatomist or experienced 
late Secretary to-night had returned the | surgeon would support such an opinion. 
broadside, and he (Mr. Hunt) thought had | No study from a model could be progres- 
wrecked the hon. Baronet. The late | sive; and, in practical surgery, it was 
Secretary had completely answered the | necessary thatthe operatorshould beable to 
right hon. Baronet, and proved that the ' estimate the resistance afforded by human 
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flesh. Out of twenty-two medical men 
who had been examined upon the subject, 
eighteen had concurred in the testimony 
that the art of surgery could not be ac- 
quired without the study of anatomy by 
dissection. Notwithstanding the legal 
difficulties of procuring bodies for this 
dissection, the law imposed heavy penalties 
upon surgeons for the want of professional 
skill; and only a few days ago an action 
of this description was reported in the 
newspapers. While the by-laws of the 
College of Surgeons required that experi- 
ments should be made upon the human 
body, the subject to be operated upon 
mustbe obtained surreptitiously and fraudu- 
lently, and in violation of the law of the 
land. The question then resolved itself 
into whether the study of surgery and 
anatomy should be pursued in England, 
or whether surgeons should be obliged to 
resort to foreign countries, in order to ac- 
quire their professional education. This 
was a point of all others which concerned 
the poor, for the rich alone would be able 
to procure the proper treatment of their 
disorders, if scientific education were to 
be made expensive and of difficult attain- 
ment. He would wish to dissociate in 
the public mind the idea of dissection and 
disgrace, and for this reason he would ex- 
clude from dissection the bodies of mur- 
derers and of suicides. Above all things 
he would keep from dissection the bodies 
of those who died in hospitals, for it was 
essential that those whose duty it was to 
cure should have no interest to kill. He 
would wish to save the dying man from 
the slightest suspicion that the doctor had 
any interest in his death. How, then, 
were subjects for dissection to be pro- 
cured? He objected to any open sale— 
to any market of human flesh. He would 
proceed to say who, in his opinion, ought 
to be dissected? First, all who chose to 
leave their bodies for dissection, or who 
chose to sell their bodies during their lives, 
securing to them the right of pre-emption 
in the re-purchase of their bodies on pay- 
ing due interest; then all who died in 
workhouses,and who were unclaimed bytheir 
friends, or whose friends had not expressed 
a dislike to their being dissected. This 
latter would afford a large supply of bodies ; 
and if bodies were necessary at all, a large 
number was necessary. He would not 
connect the idea of dissection with po- 
verty, and, therefore, it was his object 
that paupers dying in workhouses should 
VOL. X. {i 
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not be given up for dissection, if they had: 
expressed any repugnance to this disposal 

of their bodies. He would also provide 
that the body, after dissection, should re-. 
ceive the rites of Christian burial. The 

number ofsurgical pupilsin London was700, 

and the number of Anatomical Schools was 

twelve. The demand for subjects for dis= 
section would not exceed 1,100 per 

annum. In the parish of St. Giles, in one 

year, 599 paupers had been buried out of 
the parochial funds, whilst in that of Mary- 

lebone, within the same period, the number 
had been 606. The total number per 
annum in all the parishes of London 

might be taken at 5,204, and, if only one- 

third of these paupers died without ex- 

pressing any repugnance to having their bo- 

dies dissected, the schools of the metropolis 

would be sufficiently supplied. The friends 

and relations of the deceased ought like- 

wise to have the right of claiming the 

bodies of the dead. It was clear that 

this or some similar Bill was absolutely 

necessary, in order to prevent a repetition 

of those scenes which the public had 

witnessed with horror during the last 

three years. 

Mr. Rigby Wason presumed the hon. 
Member who brought in the Bill, pro- 
posed by its means to prevent the horrible 
crime of Burking, and the disgraceful 
practice of exhumation, on the one hand ; 
and to provide subjects for anatomical dis- 
section, on the other. The great difficulty 
of attaining the latter was, the desire of 
almost all classes of people to pay proper 
respect to the remains of their deceased 
friends. This was said to bea prejudice ; 
but, he believed, the repugnance to dissec- 
tion was connected with the kindliest feel- 
ings of human nature. He would very 
readily allow that it was necessary that 
surgeons should have the means of attain- 
ing a scientific education, and the greater 
facilities were afforded for this, the more 
advantageous it would be for society in 
general; but he did not think that the Bill 
now before the House was calculated to 
effect the objects proposed. To most of 
the clauses he had strong objections. He 
held it to be a bad principle to permit, 
under any circumstances, the sale of dead 
bodies, because such a practice was calcu- 
lated to produce excitement in the public 
mind, from the facility by which murder 
might be concealed, in some cases, by the 
sale of the body. Again, the powers given 
by the Bill were greater than the subject 
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required: the governors of work-houses, 
hospitals, and of every institution for the 
relief of suffering humanity—the keepers 
of gaols—even landlords, whose lodgers 
might die—were authorised to dispose of 
all bodies, unless claimed by relatives. 
The hon. member for Oxford had clearly 
shown, that, from one source alone, a suffi- 
cient supply of subjects could be had: 
therefore, that should be taken under ex- 
press legislative provisions ; and all other 
sources of supply be prohibited. But there 
was one provision in this Bill, so extraor- 
dinary, that it had only to be mentioned 
to excite attention. The object being to 
prevent surgeons obtaining subjects in an 
improper manner, it was provided, that he 
who attended, or professed so to do, a de- 
ceased person, and who wanted a subject, 
might give himself a certificate that ion 
right. Again, inspectors were to be ap- 
pointed to examine all bodies previous to 
dissection, and their number was to be 
limited to three. Dissection must, there- 
fore, either be confined to some local dis- 
tricts, or some other regulation must be 
made by an increase of inspectors, if their 
duty was to be performed efficiently, or 
their office be considered a safeguard to 
the public, to prevent subjects being ob- 
tained surreptitiously. He considered it 
would be an improvement in the Bill, if 
certain places were licensed by Govern- 
ment, in which only dissection could be 
practised; and that the supply of subjects | 
should be limited to those persons dying 
in work-houses—a register being kept in 
them of all bodies sent out, and another | 
kept in those places where dissection was | 
permitted, which should also be open for | 
inspection by Magistrates. This would | 
prevent abuses, be much more simple than | 
the hon. Member’s plan, and infinitely | 
more economical. ll these ends might | 
be obtained, by an enactment embracing | 
the following heads : 

1. Anatomical schools to be licensed. 

2. Teachers, possessing only certain 
qualifications, to be licensed. 

3. Registry of all bodies brought in : 
false registry, or non-registry, to subject | 
the parties to fine and imprisonment. | 

4. Work-houses to keep similar regis- 
ters. 








5. No bodies to be sent to the schools, | 


if objected to by certain relatives. 
6. No prosecution on this subject, un- 


less instituted by the Attorney General | 


within six months. 
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7. Murderers’ bodies not to be dissected. 

He should propose these as amendments 
to the Bill to be adopted, in the most con- 
venient manner to facilitate its progress ; 
as he considered it necessary to legislate 
on the subject, and to do so with as little 
shock as the subject would admit of to the 
feelings of the people. 

Sir Frederick Trench thought that a 
great majority of the clauses would prove 
nugatory, and would not give the facility 
intended by the hon. member for Bridport; 
indeed, he was inclined to look upon the 
Bill as an additional stimulus to Burking. 
Instead of the Bill being entitled what it 
was, it ought to be called ‘a Bill to en- 
courage Burking.” He was inclined to 
think that the surgeons had it in their 
power to remove a great deal of the diffi- 
culty attending the mode of obtaining dead 
bodies, by examining carefully all the bodies 
which were offered for sale. He would 
suggest, that the bodies of persons found 
dead, or drowned, not claimed by friends, 
should be given up for dissection; and he 
would also have the bodies of suicides, and 
persons dying in insane establishments, 
similarly treated. He thought that persons 
in their lifetime should be allowed to demise 
their bodies when they should die, receiving 
remuneration : but he could not approve 
of the proposal that the bodies of persons 
dying in workhouses should be subject to 
dissection. A person being poor was no 
reason why his remains should be treated 
with indignity. He did not think the ob- 
ject of the Bill would conquer the repug- 
nance which was felt to dissection. 

Mr. More O'Farrell suggested, that no 
removal of a body should be allowed with- 
out a certificate as to the death of which 
he had died. As the Bill stood at present, 
being confined to England, bodies might 
be brought from Ireland into this country 
without any such certificate; so that it 
seemed to him that the Bill was holding 
out a premium for murder in Ireland. 

Mr. Warburton had no objection to the 
Bill being extended to Ireland, provided 


' that Irish Members would take on them- 


selves to say, that such an extension would 
be useful. 

Mr. Stanley said, that a deputation from 
the Irish College of Surgeons had called 
on him, and proposed certain modifications 
for the admission of the Bill into Ireland. 
It had, however, been arranged, that it 
would be better to see how the Bill worked 


| in England, after which (if deemed advis- 
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able) it might be extended to Ireland ; but 
there was an objection which he had de- 
cidedly to make to what had been proposed 
with respect to Ireland, which was, that 
all the bodies should be disposed of by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Lord William Lennox was afraid the 
Bill would not tend to decrease crime : if 
it prevented Burking, on one hand, it gave 
individuals, on the other, a direct interest, 
if not to murder, yet to neglect their sick 
relatives, in order that they might have 
their bodies to sell. He was an advocate 
for every respect being paid to the remains 
of deceased friends; for he had frequently 
witnessed the impression the funeral service 
made on the minds of soldiers. There 
were several parts of the Bill to which he 
felt objections, but the chief was, that its 
provisions affected only the poorer sort of 


— 

~ Colonel Sibthorp said, that it was very 
disgusting to enact that every body not 
claimed should be given up for dissection. 
Supposing an Irish labourer came over 
here, and died in an hospital, of course there 
would be no relations toclaimhim. Ifthe 
hon, member for Bridport chose to give up 
his own body, nobody could have any ob- 
jection. He should not mind giving up 
his body, though, to be sure, it was not 
‘worth much. He must also protest against 
the opinion advanced by the hon. member 
for Cambridge (Sir Frederick Trench), with 
respect to the bodies of insane persons. 
Although they might have no feeling them- 
selves on the subject, yet the malady was 
distressing enough to the feelings of their 
friends, not to require dissection to be 
added to make their sufferings more acute. 
People complained of the severity of the 
penal laws; but, in his opinion, crimes 
were not punished with sufficient severity 
—especially those most rascally of all cri- 
minals, horse-stealers, who were tried at 
every Assize, and yet rarely ever got 
hanged, which they richly deserved. The 
bodies of persons of that description should 
be dissected. 

Mr. Sheil contended, that if the import- 
ation of bodies from Dublin into England 
was not to be encouraged, then the provi- 
sions of the Bill ought to be extended to 
Ireland. The Secretary for Ireland said, 
a deputation from the surgeons in Dublin 
had expressed themselyes contented with 
the prospect of a Bill being introduced in 
a subsequent Session. But were the sur- 


geons the only party to be considered ? 
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Surely not. Humanity was interested, 
and, in the name of humanity, he con- 
tended that protection ought to be given 
to Ireland. 

Mr. Warburton said, he should be ready 
to meet all objections in Committee. 

Mr. Weyland said, he was so inimical 
to the principle of the Bill, that no altera- 
tion could reconcile him to it, nor would 
the moral feeling of the country ever tole- 
rate it. He thought the demand ought to 
be lessened, by confining the supply of 
dead bodies to anatomical schools alone, 
and to those he would give the dead bodies 
of criminals. He would also allow people 
to bequeath their bodies for dissection, if 
they chose to do so. 

The House divided on the Motion for 
reading the Order of the Day:—Ayes 64; 
Noes 13 ;—Majority 51. 


List of the Nors. 


Bateson, Sir R. O'Farrell, R. M. 
Chichester, J.P. B. Pelham, J. C. 
Gordon, J. E. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Grattan, Henry Thicknesse, Ralph 
Hodges, T. L. Wyse, T. 

Hunt, Henry TELLER. 
Lennox, Lord W. Sibthorp, Col. 


Order of the Day read. 

Mr. Warburton moved, that the Bill be 
re-committed, and that the Speaker leave 
the Chair. 

Mr. Hunt said, his objections to this 
Bill were not to be overcome: he could 
not reconcile the principles of it to his 
feelings, and he knew most other persons 
entertained the same repugnance to its pro- 
visions. It was said to be founded on the 
Report of a Committee; but on what 
authority had the Committee made its Re- 
port, except on the evidence of a parcel 
of surgeons? and even the members of 
that profession were not all agreed upon 
the subject ; for Mr, Guthrie, the eminent 
surgeon, had recently published a pam- 
phlet, wherein he stated, that the Com- 
mittee themselves were unfit to conduct 
such an inquiry. The hon. member for 
Bridport talked of a free trade in dead 
bodies, and seemed to think but little of 
persons selling the bodies of their nearest 
relatives; but he (Mr. Hunt) declared, that 
the person who would sell the body of his 
father or mother, would not scruple to 
commit murder. The hon. member for the 
University of Oxford had said, that he (Mr. 
Hunt) considered that anatomy might be 
superseded by practising on artificial sub- 
jects. He had never said so, for he was 
2E2 
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fully aware, that, to understand the science 
of anatomy, it was necessary to practise 
dissection upon the human subject ; but he 
did say, and he repeated it now, that there 
was no occasion for carrying dissection to 
such an extent as to mangle bodies in the 
most disgusting manner. The hon. Baronet 
also wished that the bodies of murderers 
and suicides should be exempted from dis- 
section; these were the proper subjects, in 
his opinion, upon which it should be prac- 
tised. The hon. Member was of opinion, 
that the practice of giving up the mur- 
derer’s body to dissection generated a pre- 
judice against dissection ; that was not 
Mr. Guthrie’s opinion. Mr. Guthrie said, 


“When Gentlemen in their places in the 
House of Commons say it is the stigma which 
is attached to the dissection of murderers that 
prevents other persons either from leaving their 
own bodies for anatomical purposes, or from 
permitting those of their friends to be dissected, 
and that if this stigma were removed, the re- 
verse would take place, and that people would 
allow themselves and their friends to be dis- 
sected as freely as the anatomical student can 
desire ;—I cannot refrain from inquiring what 
proof they have of the assertion? And I do 
not hesitate to say, with all due submission, 
that they have no proof whatever ; and if they 
will not feel offended at the remark, I will add 
that they have adopted the opinion on the faith 
of some one of their medical acquaintance or 
of some reviewer, without making any sub- 
stantial investigation of the subject themselves. 
It is a very fashionable opinion, I admit, 
among medical men in the present day; but 
will any one man in the profession who main- 
tains it, affirm that he is himself deterred from 
leaving his body for dissection by the stigma. 
I do not believe that there is a single man who 
will answer yes. They know better. The 
late Dr. Gooch first broached to the public, in 
the Quarterly Review, the insufferable doctrine, 
that the poor and honest man should be dis- 
sected because he was poor, and that the 
murderer, the thief, and the rogue, should 
escape this process, because the doctors, for- 
sooth, declared it to be an unobjectionable 
one, which all poor men should like, and which 
rogues and thieves disgrace, and to which they 
attach a stigma. But did he act up to the 
opinion he thus edited? Did he set an ex- 
ample of his belief in it by leaving his body 
for dissection? He did no such thing; but 
when he died, which happened shortly after- 
wards, he took care to have himself buried in 
the usual manner. I have argued, in my former 
letter, that there is no more reason for a 
medical man’s giving up his body for anato- 
mical purposes than for any other person ; 
this I argued on general principles: but if a 
medical man maintains the opinion, that dis- 
section is an unobjectionable process, which 
people ought to submit the dead bodies of 
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their friends to for the sake of science, and the 
benefit of the living, I, in my turn, maintain 
that they are bound to set the example. Will 
they do it, or have they done it? The late 
Mr. Abernethy was a student and teacher of 
anatomy for nearly fifty years—a sufficient 
length of time, it will be admitted, to have 
enabled him to overcome all prejudice against 
dissection, and to have satisfied him that it was 
a process all honest men should be submiited 
to. The reader will be desirous to know what 
effect it had upon him—what his directions 
were for the good of science and of mankind. 
They were, I believe, that he should not even 
be opened, much more given over for anato- 
mical purposes ; and his family followed him 
to the grave, as all good men should be fol- 
lowed, and did their best to preserve his 
remains inviolate.” 

With reference to the opinion of persons 
not objecting to dissection, Mr. Guthrie 
afterwards alluded tothelate Mr. Bennett, of 
the London University, whom he described 
as being notoriously addicted to anatomy. 


‘“‘ The instance hesaid, of the late Mr. Bennett, 
professor of anatomy in the London University, 
is even stronger. He was a gentleman noto- 
riously addicted to dissection, and was one of 
the most prominent in his endeavours to secure 
the success of Mr. Warburton’s late Bill, which 
handed over the poor in every part of Great 
Britain for dissection. He died of a doubtful 
complaint, after a long and lingering illness. 
He knew that his medical friends wished to 
ascertain the cause of death, but so strong was 
his prejudice, as regarded himself, that he left 
the most positive directions that he should not 
even be opened—that is, merely examined, to 
ascertain the nature of his disease. He left 
the direction with so many people, that they 
felt they could not break through it and yield 
to the solicitations of the physicians who had 
attended him during his illness. Will any one 
say this repugnance to be even opened arose 
from the circumstance of murderers being dis- 
sected? No: every one must acknowledge 
that it did not; but that it was caused by a 
strong prejudice he entertained on the subject, 
which neither time, reason, nor a life employed 
in dissection, could remove, but had on the 
contrary strongly confirmed. Has any one 
poor man been ever known to say that he 
would leave his body for dissection if murder 
ers were not dissected by law? I answer 
confidently not one, but that they all have, and 
cherish, and will continue to cherish, the same 
prejudice as Mr. Bennett.” 


To his mind, the following case quoted 
by Mr. Guthrie, was a still more remark- 
able illustration :— 

“The late Sir William Myers was mortally 
wounded, whilst on horseback at the head of 
the fusileer brigade, at the battle of Albuhera, 
by a musket ball, which broke his right thigh 
and passed upwards into his body. I had him 
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carried to the village of Valverde, and soon 
saw that he was dying from mortification of 
the bowels. At one o’clock in the morning he 
asked me to tell him the truth as to his situa- 
tion without reserve, and on my doing so, his 
reply was, “How many envied me the com- 
mand of the fusileers a few hours ago—how 
few will envy me now.” He then said, “he 
had one favour to ask of me which if I would 
promise to grant, he should die contented.” I 
pledged my word, and he then said, “ You 
know I have always insisted upon the surgeons 
of my regiment and of the brigade, having the 
right of examining the bodies of all the men 
who died in quarters, and that I frequently 
attended myself to countenance the proceed- 
ing. You say my wound is as extraordinary 
as it is unfortunate. I have, I confess it, a 
prejudice against being opened, of which I am 
ashamed, but which I cannot get the better of, 
—promise me that it shall not be done.” I 
promised. He shook my hand and said all his 
other affairs were settled. At three o’clock, I 
laid down to rest until daylight, when I found 
he had just expired. This gallant soldier’s 
prejudice was just as strong as Mr. Abernethy’s 
or Mr. Bennett’s ; but no one, I feel convinced, 
will say it had anything to do with the dissec- 
tion of murderers. Bishop and Williams it is 
said, were more distressed at the idea of being 
dissected than at being hanged. They, like 
Mr. Abernethy, Mr. Bennett, Sir William 
Myers, and myself, knew too much of the 
process to like it. I personally have no objec- 
tion to being opened, and examined as to the 
cause of death, but I do not intend to be dis- 
sected if I can avoid it; and if any man were 
to say to me that he supposed that my objec- 
tion would be removed as soon as the dissection 
of murderers was done away, I should only be 
prevented by civility from laughing at him.” 
It was proposed, too, that the bodies of 
the poor were to be given up for this 
purpose, but he should certainly propose 
an amendment to substitute sinecurists 
in their place; and he apprehended, that 
if such a provision could be introduced, 
the Bill would have as many opponents in 
that House as it had now supporters. It 
was said, that to object to the body being 
dissected, was a vulgar prejudice, but few 
of the refined people liked it themselves. 
It might be very laudable in a member of 
the Royal Family to offer his body for 
that purpose, but his was almost a solitary 
instance, and he begged to refer to Mr. 
Guthrie’s pamphlet, and to the cases 
he had therein specified, of persons who 
were fond of junking up the bodies of 
others, but who shewed the utmost repug- 
nance to have the same measure practised 
on their own, and that gentleman further 
remarked, that the Bill might be a very 
good one for anatomists, but that it did 
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not give the slightest protection to: the 
public. He hoped the Bill, therefore, 
would be withdrawn ; he admitted that the 
proper education of surgeons was a great 
advantage, but that might be purchased at 
too dear a rate, if it was to be attended 
with the demoralization of the people ; and 
the only protection afforded to persons 
dying in a workhouse, was leaving a paper 
desiring to have their bodies buried with- 
out dissection ; but as it was the interest 
of the Governors to destroy such, how 
many did the Committee think would be 
produced? He understood that bodies 
could be imported from foreign countries, 
to answer all the purposes of dissection ; 
that practice ought to be encouraged ; he 
was determined to oppose the Bill, and 
almost every clause of it to the utmost of 
his power. 

Mr. Macaulay :—Sir, I cannot, even at 
this late hour of the night, refrain from 
saying two or three words. Most of the 
observations of the hon. member for 
Preston I pass by, as undeserving of any 
answer, before an audience like this. But 
on one part of bis speech I must make a 
few remarks. We are, says he, making a 
law to benefit the rich, at the expense of 
the poor. Sir, the fact is the direct reverse 
of this. This is a bill which tends especi- 
ally to the benefit of the poor. What are 
the evils against which we are attempting 
to make provision? Two especially ; that 
is to say, the practice-of Burking and bad 
surgery. Now to both these the poor 
alone are exposed. What man, in our 
rank of life runs the smallest risk of being 
Burked? That a man has property, that 
he has connections, that he is likely to be 
missed and sought for, are circumstances 
which secure him against the Burker. It 
is curious to observe the difference between 
murders of this kind and other murders. 
An ordinary murderer hides the body, and 
disposes of the property. Bishop and 
Williams dig holes and bury the property, 
and expose the body to sale. The more 
wretched, the more lonely, any human 
being may be, the more desirable prey is 
he to these wretches. It is the man, the 
mere naked man, that they pursue. Again, 
as to bad surgery; this is, of all evils, the 
evil by which the rich suffer least, and the 
poor most.. If we could do all that in the 
opinion of the member for Preston ought 
to be done,—if we could prevent disin- 
terment,—if we could prevent dissection, 
—if we could destroy the English school 
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of anatomy,—if we could force every 
student of the medical svience to go to the 
expense of a foreign education, on whom 
would the bad consequences fall? On 
the rich ?—Not at all. As long as there 
is in France, in Italy, in Germany, a single 
surgeon of eminent skill, a single surgeon 
who is, to use the phrase of the member 
for Preston, addicted to dissection, that 
surgeon will be in attendance whenever an 
English nobleman is about to undergo a 
critical operation. The higher orders in 
England will always be able to procure 
the best medical assistance. Who suffers 
by the bad state of the Russian school of 
surgery? The Emperor Nicholas ?—By 
no means. But the poor dispersed over 
the country. If the education of a surgeon 
should become very expensive, if the fees 
of surgeons should rise, if the supply of 
regular surgeons should diminish, the 
sufferers would be, not the rich, but the 
poor in our country villages, who would 
again be left to mountebanks, and barbers, 
and old women; to charms and quack 
medicines. The hon. Gentleman talks of 
sacrificing the interests of humanity to 
the interests of science, as if this were a 
question about the squaring of the circle, 
or the transit of Venus. This is not a 
mere question of science—it is not the 
unprofitable exercise of an ingenious mind 
—it is a question of care and pain. It is 
a question of life and death. Does the 
hon. Gentleman know from what cruel 
sufferings the improvement of surgical 
science has rescued our species? I will 
tell him one storyy the first that comes 
into my head. He may have heard of 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, the same who 
imprisoned our Richard Cceur-de-Lion. 
leopold’s horse fell under him, and 
crushed his leg. The surgeons said that 
the limb must be amputated; but none of 
them knew how to amputate it. Leopold 
in his agony, laid a hatchet on his thigh, 
and ordered his servant to strike with a 
mallet. The leg was cut off and he died 
of the gush of blood. Such was the end 
of that powerful prince. Why, there is 
not now a bricklayer who falls from a 
Jadder in England, who cannot obtain 
surgical assistance, infinitely superior to 
that which the sovereign of Austria could 
command in the twelfth century. I think 
this a bill which tends to the good of the 
people, and which tends especially to the 
good of the poor. Therefore I support it. 
If it is unpopular, I am sorry for it, But 
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I shall cheerfully take my share of its wh- 
popularity. For such, I am convincéd, 
ought to be the conduct of one whosé 
object it is, not to flatter the people, but 
to serve them. 

The House divided on the Motion for 
‘goitig into the Committee: Ayes 59 ; Noes 
7; Majority 52. 

House in Committee, Bill considered, 
and Report ordered to be taken into 
further consideration on a future day. 

House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 28, 1832. 


MINuTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Wicrtow, 
from All Saints, in Donegal, against the Ministerial System 
of Education in Ireland :—By the Duke of RicHMoNp, 
from Petworth, for an Alteration of the Poor-laws :—By 
the Marquis of LaNspown, from Yeovil, agaitist the Im- 
portation of Foreign Gloves; from the Medical Students of 
the Theatre in Windmill Street, in favour of the Anatomy 
Bill; and from Maryborough, for the reduction of the 
Church Establishment in Ireland:—By the Earl of Rap- 
NoR, from Reading, in favour of Factories Bill: —By Lord 
K1ne, to the same effect from Kettering :—By thé Duke 
of DrvonsHtre, from Ballyhaneen, for the Abolition of 
the System of Tithes in Ireland. 


TitHes (IRELAND).] Lord King had 
several Petitions to present from different 
places in the County of Meath, calling upon 
Parliament to take the Church Property of 
Ireland again into its hands and from it to 
provide for the Clergy of every denomina- 
tion in that country. In this prayer he 
concurred ; for it was impossible that any 
one who looked at the signs of the times, 
should not come to the conclusion, that the 
present system of tithes could not be per- 
mitted to continue. In point of fact, the 
tithes had, ina great degree, been wrested 
from those who held them ; and therefore it 
was necessary that the Legislature should 
show itself disposed to agree to some adjust- 
ment of this important question, which 
would give satisfaction to those who had 
already obtained the victory. He did not 
object to tithes because they were the pro- 
perty of the Church, but because they were 
a pernicious description of property. But 
how stood the case with regard to Church 
property generally, the tenure of which he 
was surprised to hear a noble Lord declare, 
to be as good and clear in the Church as was 
the title of their Lordships to their own 
estates? So different was his opinion, that 
he said broadly, that tithes belonged to the 
people ; they were, or at least ought to con- 
stitute a fund, for providing religious in- 
struction, and for affording charitable and 








religious consolation to the conimunity. 
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These, hé contended, were the true, 
original, legitimate objects, for which all 
Church property was granted. Tithes were 
a part uf the property of the State, and of 
the people, and had often been dealt with 
accordingly. Tithe, not unfrequently, had 
been dealt with without looking to the 
tenure of the individual possessing an in- 
terest in it; for the right to tithe had been 
forfeited in cases where the individual had 
refused to adopt the religion of the State. 
If, at the present moment, as at the Refor- 
mation, an alteration in the established re- 
ligion was to take place, the incumbent 
would lose his living, if he refused to con- 
form to such alteration. In the same way, 
and on the same principle Oaths had been 
occasionally prescribed to be administered to 
the clergy, which, if not taken at once by 
the incumbent would subject him to depri- 
vation. In various waysthe State had inter- 
fered with Church property. If the State 
were now to endow a Catholic Church in 
Great Britain, could there be any doubt 
from whence the fund for the payment of 
the clergy of that establishment must 
come? The money for that purpose 
must conre from the funds provided and 
set apart for religious instruction; and 
he ventured to say, that until the Ca- 
tholic Church ‘was endowed with a portion 
of those funds, neither peace, order, nor 
tranquillity would prevail inIreland. There 
was no other mode of effecting that object, 
than by giving to the body in question their 
fair share of the wealth of the Church, 
which was, origmally, set apart for instruct- 
ing and affording religious consolation to 
the whole of the people of that country. 
Such a measure would be the best distribu- 
tion of this vast property, and would pur- 
chase the peace of Ireland. He had heard 
from noble Lords on the opposite side of 
the House the most indecorous, extravagant, 
and highflying pretensions in respect of 
Church ‘property. He had heard it stated, 
that the tenure of Church property stood 
on a higher footing than that of any other 
description of property. A more  arew 
ous assertion could not be made. He had 
no wish that the tithe should belong to the 
landlord, who had no claim to it ; but when 
he heard it laid down that this property 
could not be touched, he ‘begged to point 
out to the promulgators of such an absurd 
doctrine the difference which existed be- 
tween this and other species of property. 
Tithe was the property of the State, held 
for life by the clergy, on the consideration 
of performing certain services to the public. 
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Tithe was subject to the operation of capri- 
cious, arbitrary circumstances, in a way 
and to a degree which attached to no other 
species of property, and it might amount 
to much or little, at any period, acccrding 
to circumstances. If the owner of the land 
cultivated corn he had to pay a full tenth ; 
if, however, he laid his land down in grass, 
the tithe would be less ; if he planted it, and 
turned it into forest, there would be no 
tithe at all. These were varying conditions 
of circumstances, which did not exist in re- 
spect of any other sort of property. Then, 
again, as to the origin of tithe, other pro- 
perty was not derived from the law, it was 
only protected by it, but tithe was alto- 
gether derived from the law, and never 
existed but as separated from or granted by 
the Crown. He would next draw their 
Lordships’ attention to other instances in 
which this property had been interfered 
with. According to existing Statutes, if 
barren lands were brought into cultivation, 
they were exempted, for the first seven 
years, from the payment of tithe ; so that 
here was an example, in which the property 
that was to yield tithe was wholly valueless 
to the tithe owner for a term of years. 
Then, again, the Irish law said, there shall 
be no tithe of agistment ; there was also the 
Irish Composition Act, the operation of 
which, it was provided, should be voluntary. 
He rather thought the framers of that 
Statute now wished that it had been com- 
pulsory. These Statutes, however, were 
all direct interferences with this species of 
property on the part of the Legislature. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury had alse 
brought in a Bill for effecting a composition 
of tithes in England. That most Rev. 
Prelate, however, was not the first person 
who had suggested a measure of this de~ 
scription, for Mr. Pitt caused a Bill to be 
brought into the House of Commons for 
effecting a composition of tithes—in thesame 
manner that the land-tax was redeemed— 
and so as not to leave the amount of the 
tithe collected in the hands of the tithe- 
owner, but to entitle him, in lieu thereof, 
fo receive a certain amount of consols. 
Dr. Paley, also, was a strenuous advocate 
for the commutation of tithe ; and he could 
bring forward many other eminent au- 
thorities who long ago considered that tithe 
was a pernicious species of property, and 
and were anxious to get rid of it by commu. 
tation, or some other 'mode. Could that be 
said of any other species of ‘property? It 
was said, that if tithes were touched, all 
other descriptions of property would be en 
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dangered ; and noble Lords said, “look to 
France.” He repeated the advice—“ look 
to France ;” there was no tithe in France, 
it existed only in England and Ireland. 
He recommended them in conclusion to 
imitate the example of France—to provide 
comfortably for the clergy, but to commute 
at once, and for ever, tithe into a moderate 
land-tax. Nothing but that could save the 
Church both in England and Ireland from 
utter destruction. His Lordship concluded 
by presenting a petition from Kilnesson 
against tithes, &c. 

The Bishop of London considered it 
extremely inconvenient and irregular for 
the noble Baron, day after day, on pre- 
senting petitions for the abolition of the 
present tithe system in Ireland, to enter 
into such explanations, and make such 
vehement declarations as those which he 
had this night ventured upon to their 
Lordships, against the property of the 
Established Church, and debating other 
matters in which its interests were involved, 
without giving previous notice of his inten- 
tion. Suchanotice would notonly beregular 
but was really requisite, in order that those 
who considered it desirable to defend the 
interests of religion, might attend for the 
purpose of answering and refuting such 
imputations and statements. It was not 
his intention to enter into the discussion 
of the general question; but when the 
Irish Tithe Bill should come before their 
Lordships, he would endeavour to show 
that the tithe possessed by the clergy 
of the Church of England had been 
most faithfully applied to the uses of re- 
ligion, and, therefore, were a sacred pro- 
perty. Till then, he deprecated the attacks 
of the noble Lord—attacks, indeed, which 
derived their whole efficacy from the fre- 
quency with which they were made. 
“‘ Gutta cavat lapidem—non vi, sed sape 
cadendo.” The noble Baron, in order to 
shew that Church property belonged to the 
public, had laboured to prove that it was 
held under a condition for the performance 
of certain duties,and he inferred, that if those 
duties were not performed, the right to such 
property no longer remained in the Church. 
In reply to this, he begged to ask the noble 
Baron whether there did not exist many 
feudal tenures in this country, under which 
large properties were held, by the perform- 
ance of certain specific duties — which 
duties, however, from the alterations of 
times and circumstances, and the consti- 
tution of society, had fallen into dis- 


use. The Church held its property upon 
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the same species of tenure as many Cor- 
porations; and he, therefore, asked whe- 
ther their Lordships were prepared to call 
upon the Church to give up that property, 
on the ground that her revenues were no 
longer appropriated to the specific uses to 
which they were destined in former times 
in this kingdom ; while nothing was said 
in respect of these Corporations which held 
similar estates, and derived from them such 
vast emoluments? He did not put this 
invidiously ; but he should be prepared to 
shew, when the proper time arrived, that 
several Corporations and private individuals 
held their property with mere nominal duties 
to perform, as the consideration. Whether 
the Church was to be considered a Corpora- 
tion or not, it would be a great hardship to 
deprive 1,000 individuals of their incomes, 
who did not now perform those duties, for 
doing which thoseincomes were granted. The 
statements made by the noble Baron hardly 
deserved a serious answer; but it was 
desirable that they should not go abroad, at 
this period of excitement, uncontradicted. 
The great evil resulting from such observa- 
tions was, that his statements were so mixed 
up with truth and fallacy, that indifferent 
persons did not take the trouble of separat- 
ing the one from the other; and, from 
want of proper investigation, truth gave 
colour to falsehood. That an evil existed 
under the present tithe system, with respect 
to the bringing of new lands into cultiva- 
tion, he admitted, and the object of the Bill 
which had been brought in, by the most 
reverend Prelate, was, if possible, to remedy 
that evil. He allowed, too, that while the 
law remained as at present, a new incum- 
bent might, in some cases, raise his tithes, 
and exact a rate of payment which must 
operate on the landholder or on the agricul- 
turist, as a great check to mprovement. 
This was, no doubt, a serious evil, and 
a remedy for it would, he trusted, be found. 
With respect to the general operation and 
principle of tithes, and to the theory as to 
whether the tithe fall on the consumer, or 
on the landlord, he would not presume to 
determine ; but he thought the observations 
of Mr. Peyronnet Thompson were worthy 
of attention. He must premise, however, 
that this author was by no means friendly 
to tithes; but he gave his opinion as an 
honest man; this Gentleman, he believed, 
was also held in high estimation by the 
noble Lord. Mr. Thompson, in his Theory 
of Rent, said :— 

“ In opposition to all these arguments, the 
conclusion is, that tithes fall on the landlords, 
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but have also a certain effect in preventing the 
cultivation of poor soils, and diminishing the 
outlay upon others; which, in return, must 
cause a small re-action upon price, but one far 
short of throwing the tax on the consumers. 
And it becomes of importance to ascertain the 
magnitude of this last effect, and to compare it 
with what would have been the result, if the sup- 
port of the clergy had been raised bya tax on the 
produce. of manufactures, instead of agricul- 
ture? The rents in England are supposed to 
be, in the aggregate, a third of the produce. 
Hence the case so often assumed as an ex- 
ample—with corn at 55s.—is not very far from 
an average case. And in it, the diminution of 
produce consequent on the reduced outlay, 
arising from a tax of one-tenth or a tithe, 
would be less than the three-hundredth part. 
Adding, therefore, this effect to the other, the 
whole diminution of produce effected by tithes 
in England—supposing them to be universal— 
may be estimated at less than the hundred-and- 
twelfth part. The value of the whole annual 
produce of agriculture in Great Britain, com- 
pared with that of manufactures, has been 
estimated as being as one to three. If, then, 
the support of the clergy were to be raised by 
a tax on the produce of manufactures, instead 
of agriculture, the tax must be a third of a 
tithe, or three-and-a-half: per cent; and the 
consequence of this would be, in addition to the 
tax being paid by the consumers, to cause a 
gratuitous loss, or prevention of production, 
which, if ten per cent may be assumed as the 
average rate of manufacturing profits, would 
be equal to ten-elevenths, or three-and-a-half 
per cent, on the whole amount of goods manu- 
factured.” 


Mr. Thompson then went into some 
arithmetical calculations, with which he 
would not trouble their Lordships; and 
afterwards proceeded to state :—_ 


“ Hence the real state of the charge against 
tithes is, first, that the tax, with the exception 
of a trifling reduction, is paid by the Jandlords, 
instead of being paid by the consumers, as 
would have been the case if it had been levied 
on manufactures; and, secondly, that there is 
a saving of more than nine-tenths of the loss or 
prevention of production which would have 
taken place by the other mode. When tithes 
are asserted to be a peculiarly pernicious and 
impolitic mode of taxation, these facts are al- 
ways kept out sight. The proof of the assere 
tion falls to the ground upon examination, like 
the proofof many other popular outcries. As 
the woodpecker, the rook, and the goatsucker, 
have been persecuted, time out of mind, for 
imaginary injuries, so the ecclesiastical rook 
has been charged with collecting his subsist- 
ence in a manner peculiarly injurious to the 
public, through clear ignorance or concealment 
of the nature of the process. Some species of 
commutation might possibly be better still. 
But it is plain that the extended outcry has 
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been made either through ignorance or a desire 
to direct the hostility of the community to a 
particular quarter by misrepresentation.” 


Such were the opinions of Mr. Thomp- 
son, and he had no doubt that they would 
be considered a good authority by the noble 
Lord on this subject. 

The Earl of Radnor said, he had more 
than once heard his noble friend, who was 
in the habit of presenting petitions of 
this description, censured for expressing his 
opinions; but that censure he had always 
thought, was unjust. His noble friend had 
argument and common sense on his side, 
and instead of provoking the censure of the 
right reverend Prelate, for the conduct he 
pursued ought to receive some acknowledg- 
ment. He would take upon himself to 
state, that the opinions of his noble friend, 
on this matter, were in unison with the 
sentiments of nine out of ten of the intelli- 
gent and enlightened people of this country. 
Their Lordships ought to bemade acquainted 
with such opinions, because they were those 
of the people. The right reverend Prelate 
censured his noble friend, because he did 
not give notice of his intention to present 
these petitions. It appeared, however, that 
the right reverend Prelate, himself, was not 
unprepared for this discussion ; for he had 
come down with what he considered a com- 
plete answer to the observations of his noble 
friend. Whether his noble friend was 
right or not in his statement of this ques- 
tion, he would not take upon himself to 
decide ; but he would affirm, that the feel- 
ings of the agricultural portion of the people 
were in unison with his noble friend’s re- 
marks. The people, he begged to tell the 
right reverend Prelate, would not be satis- 
fied with the principle of composition. 
There was a Bill of that character last 
year before their Lordships, and he had 
reason to know that it was looked upon 
with dissatisfaction. With respect to the 
principle of the Church being a Corporate 
body, or rather that it consisted of 10,000 
Corporate bodies, who were supposed to 
hold for life, under the condition of per- 
forming certain duties, he begged to ask, 
how that principle operated in Ireland, 
where the mass of the population were 
Catholics, and, therefore, could not receive 
those advantages which sucha revenue, if 
applied in another way, might purchase ? 
He thought it hard that his noble friend was 
censured for the explanations which he con- 
sidered it necessary to give on presenting 
petitions, for these explanations and state- 
ments were in his (Lord Radnor’s) judg- 
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mént pregnant with important cotise- 
quénces, and, as such deserved their Lord- 
ships’ best consideration. 

Lord Teynham said, that it was the 
general opinion of the agricultural part of 
the community that tithes operated prejudi- 
cially to their interests. He was sure that 
such was the prevalent feeling in the county 
of Kent, where the cultivators of the soil 
bitterly complained of them. 

Lord King said, that his observations 
upon the tithe system had been confined to 
its operation in Ireland. In reference to 
the extract which the right reverend Pre- 
late had read, he knew that there was a 
difference of opinion between Messrs. 
Thompson and Ricardo, the former main- 
taining that tithe was a deduction from 
rent, and the latter that it was a tax upon 
the produce of land. He believed that Mr. 
Ricardo in this instance was wrong, there- 
fore, he (Lord King) did not object to 
tithe as a tax upon the produce of the 
land, but as an impediment to its cultiva- 
tion, and consequently to the employment 
of labour. 

Petition laid on the Table with several 
others of the same nature, presented also 
by Lord King, from various parts of Ire- 
land. 


Epucation—IrELAND.|] The Earl of 
Roden had been anxious to take the first 
opportunity of calling their Lordships’ 
attention to the Petition he held in his 
hand, both because the subject was one 
which had excited great and intense in- 
terest in the mind of every man who had 
any regard to thereligion and morality of the 
people of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, and because he was himself strongly 
impressed with the great importance of the 
subject at the present crisis. He held in 
his hand petitions expressive of the opin- 
ions of persons of all classes in Ireland. 
These petitions proceeded from eight dif- 
ferent counties in that country. They 
came from the officiating Minister, and Pro- 
testant Inhabitants of Drumlish, in the 
county of Longford; from Middleton, in 
the county of Cork; from the Landlords, 
Clergy, Farmers, and others of Crossmolina, 
Adgigoole, Moygaunagh, and Kilfian ; from 
the Gentry, Clergy, and Freeholders, of the 
Baronies of Iffa and Offa West ; from the 
Inhabitants of Monostereven, the Presby- 
terian Congregations of Ballykelly and 
Donaghmore, and from the Sessionand Con- 
gregation of Newhead. They embodied 
and expressed the sentiments of persons not 
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professing the same form of religious Wor- 
ship, nor agreeing upon various othér sub- 
jects, but all united in coming forward with 
the petitions which he had now laid on the 
Table—they all agreed in declaring that 
the system of education provided by his 
Majesty’s Government for the use of the 
people of Ireland was at once unwise, im- 
politic, impracticable, and unchristian. Thesé 
were the sentiments of the petitioners, 
and, in these sentiments, he fully con- 
curred. Nothing, indeed, but a deep con- 
viction of the truth of the statements which 
these petitions contained, and of the justice 
and reasonableness of the prayer which 
they urged, could have induced him to 
press them upon their Lordships’ attention 
in the emphatic manner which, under ex- 
isting circunistances, he felt it his duty to 
do. Asa constant resident in Ireland for 
many years past, earnestly watching over 
the best interests of that country, he felt it 
was impossible to avoid devoting his most 
serious attention to that which he con- 
ceived to be of the very last importance— 
the scriptural education of the people of 
Ireland ; and, under the influence of those 
considerations, which such a course of con- 
duct could not fail to generate, he had felt 
bound, in the present circumstances, to 
come forward and state what he knew to 
be the sentiments and the feelings of the 
Protestants of Ireland. He wished to set 
out with stating, that he was one of those 
who held that there could be no real sound 
moral education,except it was founded upon 
the unmutilated Word of God. That holy’ 
Word, pure and unmutilated, was the only 
fit basis of @ system of education for Ire- 
land, or for any Christian country. This 
was the opinion of the Legislature at 
the time it voted a large sum of public 
money for the use of the Society by which 
the education of Ireland had been pro- 
moted ; and to which Ireland was so much 
indebted. There was also the London 
Hibernian Society; but that never had 
received any portion of the public funds ; 
but, of both societies the objects were iden- 
tical, and both had succeeded. That the 
objects of the Society which Government 
had hitherto supported were perfectly le- 
gitimate—that the means by which those 
objects were pursued were unexceptionable 
—he believed no man would deny: that 
the Society was successful to the extent 
of its funds was equally undeniable. How 
did it happen,~then, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers had withdrawn suddenly, and 
without reason, that grant so usefully, so 
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successfully, and so well applied? He un- 
derstood, from a public document proceed- 
ing from the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that the reading of the holy Scrip- 
tures, without note or commerit, could not, 
in the opinion of the Government, form 
part of any system of education, without 
rendering it unfit for general diffusion 
throughout Ireland. The right hon. Se- 
cretary said, also, that the indiscriminate 
diffusion of the Scriptures in schools must 
be peculiarly obnoxious to a church which 
denied the free use of those writings even 
to adults; that the Catholic clergy had 
opposed themselves to the system of edu- 
cation previously provided, from a con- 
viction that its object and end would be 
to advance the work of proselytism, to 
which they were naturally so much op- 
posed. Mr. Stanley thought there was no 
distinction between the Catholic priesthood 
and the Irish people ; but he (Lord Roden) 
told him—he trusted he need not tell their 
Lordships—that there was a wide differ- 
ence. The people of Ireland were not dis- 
contented with the system of education 
provided for them, and he rested that asser- 
tion, not only upon his own personal ex- 
perience—not only upon the statements 
niade by the several members of the Society, 
but upon the evidence given on oath before 
a Committee of their Lordships’ House in 
the year 1825. One of the witnesses who 
was examined by the Commissioners, was 
Mr. Griffiths, who belonged to the Hi- 
bernian schools. The difference between 
these schools and those of the Kildare- 
place Society consisted in this, that the 
latter put the Bible, without note or com- 
ment, into the hands of the children, while 
the Directors of the London Hibernian 
Society thought it wrong not to teach the 
children,so far as they were capable of learn- 
ing, the Protestant explanation of the Word 
of God This Gentleman, Mr. Griffiths, 
was asked if, in consequence of this system, 
the Hibernian Society’s schools were not 
very unpopular? Noble Lords would re- 
collect that this was no longer ago than 
1825. To this question the answer was 
“ Yes, with the Roman Catholic Clergy, 
but not with the le.” This wit- 
ness was also asked, whether the Roman 
Catholic elergy did not caution the peo- 
ple against these schools? He answered 
in the affirmative; but added, that the 
schools were, nevertheless, very popular 
with the peasantry, on account of the ad- 
vantage they derived from them. This 
was one evidence of the anxiety of the 
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peasantry to avail themselves of the bé- 
nefit of instruction for their children, and hé 
thought that was sufficient fully to satisfy 
their Lordships, that the people of Ireland 
highly esteemed the schools of the Kildare- 
street Society. In fact, there was not a 
man acquainted with the circumstances 
and feelings of the people of Ireland, who 
could, for a moment, doubt that they were 
most anxious to avail themselves of the 
means of instruction which those schools 
afforded. It had been alleged, that the 
efforts of that Society were not attended 
with success. He would state some facts 
which conveyed the most complete answer 
to that assertion. In the year 1816 the 
Society had no schools and no scholars. In 
the year 1817 there were under its ma- 
nagement eight schools and 567 children. 
He would not trouble their Lordships with 
the details of the progress of this institu- 
tion during the intervening years, but 
would come at once to the year 1825, when 
its schools had increased to 1,490, and the 
number of children deriving the advantages 
of moral and religious education through 
its means, had reached the gratifying num- 
ber of 100,000. And what was the situa- 
tion of this Society, what the evidence of 
its failure or success, in the year 1831, in 
that year in which the wise and liberal 
Government of Ireland determined to with- 
draw from it all parliamentary support? 
In that year its schools were 1634, and the 
children receiving instruction in those 
schools no less than 132,530. These were 
proofs of the success of the system, and 
they rested upon the published, authen- 
ticated, and uncontradicted statements of 
the governors and members of that So- 
ciety. The new Board of Education, formed 
under the direction of the present Govern 
ment of Ireland, consisted of seven mem- 
bers—the Duke of Leinster, the Archbi- 
shop of Dublin, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Mr. Blake, Mr. Carlisle, 
Mr. Holmes, and the reverend Doctor 
Sadler. This Board was to exercise the 
most extensive and complete conttol over 
all the schools; and Mr. Stanley’s letter, 
to which he had already referred, stated 
the number of days in the week—fron 
four to five—in which the children of the 
Irish peasantry were to receive moral and 
literary instruction, and from any interfe- 
rence with which the parents, or guardians, 
the clergy, and landlords of the estates on 
which they resided were excluded. One 
or two days were set apart for separate reli+ 
gious instruction ; and, on other days, after 
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school-hours, the clergy of either persua- 
sion might give instruction to the members 
of their respective flocks. According to 
this document, the selection of books was 
to be the same for all the children attend- 
ing those schools ; they were to be subject 
to the approbation of the Board, and such 
as the clergy of both persuasions consider- 
ed to be admissible. He must say, that 
this was reposing great trust in a Board. 
To return to the provisions under which 
the education of the people of Ireland was 
in future to be conducted ; the first thing 
he should remark was, that a Protestant 


Legislature made a regulation which put | 


Roman Catholic children completely out of 
the pale of all Protestant instruction. 
This might, to some minds, appear a very 
trifling consideration ; but he felt that he 
was addressing the fathers of families, per- 
sons who loved their children ; he was ad- 
dressing men who felt that the unmutilated 
word of God was the best inheritance they 
could bequeath to those who came after 
them. That was the sentiment which pre- 
vailed in that House, and it found an echo 
in the heart of every true Protestant in 
every part of the country. It was the 
single sentiment which animated the bosoms 
of two millions and a-half of Irish Protes- 
tants, who possessed the property and in- 
telligence of the country—a body of men 
sincerely and earnestly attached to that 
faith and those principles for which their 
ancestors fought and bled—they had long 
possessed the unmutilated Word of God, 
and they were unwilling to part with it, 
for the purpose of serving any objects of 
political expediency, or of trying any po- 
litical experiment. The conduct of the 
Government on this subject had made the 
administration the most unpopular in Ireland 
that had ever existed, for they were neither 
popular with one party nor with the other. 
He denied that there was any third party 
—any such party as that whose favour his 
Majesty’s Government seemed desirous to 
conciliate—any persons who were alto- 
gether indifferent to religion ; or, if there 
was such a party in Ireland, he firmly be- 
lieved that the Castle-yard of Dublin 
would hold them all. Such a party as 
this would be an opprobrium to any coun- 
try, and he rejoiced to say, that it did not 
exist in Ireland. There might be some 
exceptions, but, generally speaking, the 
unanimous voice of Ireland would agree 
with what he said. But nothing had 
united the voice of the Protestants of Ire- 
Jand ;. never was there anything which 
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testants of Ireland, so much as the ap- 
_pointment of that Commission for educa- 
_tion, consisting of the men whose names 
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he had mentioned. For many of these 
individuals he entertained great respect, 
and particularly for the Duke of Leinster, 
but of the body he would say, that they 
were persons who, neither for their re- 
ligious nor their political principles, were 
entitled to the confidence of the Protestants 
of Ireland. He knew that one of the 
greatest blessings resulting from the system 
of Scriptural education had been, that it 
brought the landlords of Ireland and their 
tenants together; but now, and it was fit 
that it should be known that when he said 
this he spoke not his own opinion, but 
that of the Protestants of Ireland, there 
could be no longer any hope, under the 
system about to be introduced, that this 
blessing would be continued to the coun- 
try. The petition which he had now to 
present was signed by upwards of 230,000 
of the Protestants of Ireland. This was a 
document to which he might confidently 
refer as a proof of the unanimity of the 
Protestants of Ireland upon this subject, 
even if it stood alone ; but it did not stand 
alone, there were innumerable _ testi- 
monies to the same effect. Petitions of a 
similar nature had proceeded from Cavan, 
from Fermanagh, from Sligo, from Ar- 
magh, from Tyrone, and from many other 
places. The noble Earl then stated the 
contents of the petition. It was fit, he 
thought, that he should make their Lord- 
ships acquainted with the opinions enter- 
tained upon this subject by the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland, not only those of the 
Established Church, but of all denomina- 
tions. First, then, as to the opinions of 
the members of the Established Church— 
and those gentlemen who proposed this 
new law, little knew the value of that 
distinguished body—men of learning, vir- 
tue, and true piety, and distinguished or- 
naments of the Church; and he was sure 
that the right reverend Prelates, who sup- 
ported this measure, would bear him out 
in this tribute to the worth of the Irish 
clergy. The noble Lord here read a letter 
from a clergyman of the Established Church 
in Ireland to Dr. Sadler, protesting, in the 
strongest terms, against the disuse of the 
Bible in its entire form. Then there was 
the Presbytery of Ulster, consisting of a 
great many men of influence and cha- 
racter, and of active and irreproachable 
conduct. What did they say? The first 
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document to which he would advert from 
them was, that of a letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Cooke to one of the Education Com- 
missioners, in which the rev. gentleman 
protested, in the name of the clergy, 
against the rules which deprived them of 
their proper influence and control over the 
education of their flocks. The rev. gen- 
tleman said, that the clergy would never 
consent to the exclusion of Scriptures for a 
day, an hour, or a moment, and he also 
complained that instruction was taken out 
of the hands of the clergy, and given to 
the Secretary for Ireland. He said, they 
knew no such authority as the Secretary 
had usurped over the Bible ; they knew of 
no Secretary, they knew of no Lord Lieu- 
tenant, they knew no Prime Minister su- 
perior to their God, and they wished their 
sentiments respectfully conveyed to the 
Throne, which were these, that neither of 
those authorities had any right to interfere 
between them and the Word of God. A 
noble Lord opposite seemed to laugh, when 
they said, they knew no such authorities, 
but, coupled with what followed, it was 
language that went home to the heart of 
every Christian man. The Presbyterians 
of Ulster, were men of great influence, 
talent, and piety. Here the noble Lord 
read extracts from opinions delivered by 
Presbyterian clergymen, reprobating the 
system of education attempted to be in- 
troduced into Ireland ; and he would as- 
sure their Lordships, that all these gen- 
tlemen were entitled to much consideration 
as honest, intelligent, upright men. He 
had received from many members of that 
body, letters strongly expressive of the dis- 
approbation they entertained of the plans 
adopted by the Irish Government. He 
could further assure their Lordships, that, 
at all the Protestant meetings that he had 
attended, and he had attended many, si- 
milar feelings had been manifested. It was 
most unwise, when the whole country was 
anxiously waiting to know what would be 
the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers to- 
wards Ireland, for them to interfere between 
ministers appointed over their flocks, and 
the means of giving religious education to 
these flocks. ‘They were the proper con- 
servators of religious instruction, and to 
them alone it ought to be intrusted. He 
warned the noble Lords opposite against 
the course which they had been pursuing. 
He warned them not to bring down the 
wrath of God on this favoured land, by 
preventing the dissemination of those Scrip- 
tures. He appealed to the members of the 
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right reverend Bench to preserve to the 
people those Scriptures for which their pre- 
decessors suffered, and not assist to draw 
down the indignation of the Almighty, b 
the rejection of his Word, of that “ Wd y 
which maketh wise unto salvation.” 

The petitions read. 

Lord Plunkett, in offering himself to 
their Lordships’ attention, begged leave to 
assure the House, and the noble Lord, that 
he was as deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject which he had 
brought under their Lordships’ considera- 
tion, as either the petitioners or the noble 
Lord himself. He did not, in the slightest 
degree, imagine that the noble Lord was 
actuated by any other motives than those 
arising from feelings of perfect sincerity 
in the cause which he advocated. He must, 
however, be excused if he did not believe 
that all the other parties whose names were 
signed to these petitions were actuated by 
the same motive, for he could not help 
thinking that there was some little matter 
of politics mixed up with their zeal, and a 
feeling which ought not to be allowed to 
interfere on the subject of religion. He 
(Lord Plunkett ) begged to say, that he had 
as great a respect, and as sincere a regard, 
for the Protestants of Ireland, as the noble 
Ear]. These were sentiments which he 
had avowed through life, which he had 
never concealed, and which he had taken 
various opportunities of expressing. But 
the noble Earl appeared to him to assume 
all through a great deal too much. He 
had assumed the right of holding himself 
out as the representative of the opinions of 
the Protestants of Ireland. That was a 
perfect self-assumption on the part of the 
noble Earl, for, so far as his own observa- 
tions, and that of those who had the best 
opportunities of knowing the state of the 
country went, the opinion of the Protest- 
ants of Ireland did not go along with the 
noble Earl. It might be said, from these 
debates, that there were, perhaps, only two 
parties in Ireland—the one ultra-violent 
and fanatical, and the other a violent and 
factious party. God forbid, however, that 
Ireland should be so situated, that she 
should not have a people, besides these 
parties, who were anxious to preserve a 
sound and safe Government for the country. 
When the noble Earl spoke of the meetings 
he had attended, and their respectability, 
he might be permitted to ask a question of 
the noble Earl. It was, no doubt, difficult 
to find a test by which to judge a matter of 
this kind, but he would refer to the nobility 
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of Ireland as one test, and he would ask the 
noble Earl and the House, of the whole 
nobility of Ireland, if more than eight had 
attended these meetings? He did not say, 
that the nobility ought to be taken as an 
exclusive test, but still they might be taken 
as one ; and of them all, no more than nine 
had taken part in these proceedings, of 
whom one was a minor, and another had 
denied that he was present. Then the 
noble Earl had told them of an unanimous 
feeling amongst the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church, but how had he proved it? 
Why, by reading a letter from one clergy- 
man who entertained opinions like those of 
the noble Earl, to another clergyman who 
entertained opinions directly hostile to his. 
He might as well take the Protestant cler- 
gyman, to whom the letter was addressed, 
as the noble Earl the one he had selected, 
with this difference, however, that when 
he referred to the letter of this clergyman, 
it appeared to be one of a taunting and 
gibing description, and certainly not having 
any semblance of being dictated by Chris- 
tian charity. The comparison, too, would 
not hold when the clergyman to whom this 
letter was addressed, was known to be the 
rev. Dr. Sadler, as pious and respectable a 
man as lived. He did not know who the 
gentleman was that wrote this letter, but 
he certainly never had heard one more 
angry and less worthy of the sacred cause, 
in defence of which it professed to be 
written. It assuredly was not very Scrip- 
tural in its style, for he was unaware in 
what portion of the Scripture it could 
be discovered that the Divine founder of 
our religion had indulged in gibes. Charity 
was the foundation of Christianity, and, 
without adverting to anything said by the 
noble Earl, he must express his opinion 
that many of the reverend letter-writers 
and speech-makers on this subject, appeared 
to have arrived at the acme of Protestant- 
ism, without making their way through the 
foot-paths of Christianity. He was not 


surprised at the petitions having such num- | 
| deed if something could not be found that 


bers of signatures, for when the people 
were led to believe it to be their duty, of 
course they would sign. 
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impressed with its paramount importance 
to Ireland. In Ireland especially, educa- 
tion for the lower classes must recommend 
itself to the heart of every one desirous of 
peace and tranquillity. When he spoke of 
education, he did not speak merely of 
schools to teach reading and writing, or 
merely literary advantages. He agreed 
that it was of far higher importance to give 
those classes habits of discipline and self- 
control, and to impress them with the great 
truths of Christianity. He quite agreed 
with the noble Earl, that no system of edu- 
cation could be safe unless it was based 
upon religion, and not merely upon religion, 
but on the great truths of revelation. To 
do this in Ireland there were only two 
modes that could be resorted to-—either to 
have separate schools for Protestants and 
Catholics, or, on the other hand, to have a 
common course of education for both. The 
former plan he looked upon as much to be 
deprecated, inasmuch as it would tend to 
perpetuate those differences which were 
already too wide. A combined system, 
then, would be most advisable. The na- 
tural mode which would suggest itself to 
any one desirous of consulting at once the 
peace of the State, and the happiness of the 
people, would be, let us have a joint sys- 
tem—let us have one based upon the truths 
of revelation and Christianity ; but being so 
based, let it not be carried on so as to ex- 
clude the great majority of the people, by 
adopting a course in which they could not 
They must, therefore, not form this 
system in such a way as would prevent the 
Roman Catholics from attending the schools. 
Every man, not strongly tinctured with 
prejudice or partiality, would object to a 
system which excluded or affronted the 
largest part of the community. When all 
the members of both religions were agreed 
as to the great and general tenets of na- 
tural and revealed religion—when they 
believed in the same God, and hoped for 
salvation through the merits of the same 
Redeemer, it would be extraordinary in- 


might be made the basis of a common edu- 
cation for both. But he would not rest the 


Earl had assumed himself to be the repre- | defence of this system merely upon the 
sentative of the Protestants of Ireland, and | reason and common sense of the thing. He 
had also assumed a series of facts which | should presently call their Lordships’ at- 


were without foundation, as he hoped to | 
prove to their Lordships. The importance | 
of the subject must be his excuse if he was | 


led further than he wished. The subject 


of national education was most important, | 
and he believed every noble Lord was duly 


tention to documentary opinions, expressed 
in favour of it by persons who entertained 
as deep a reverence for the sacredness of 
the Scriptures, and who felt as strong a de- 
sire for the preservation of the Protestant 
interests, as the noble Earl could feel, or 
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was felt by any other noble Lord in that 
House. And here he begged to say, in 
reply to what had fallen fon the noble 
Earl, that it had never entered into the 
head of any one connected with the Go- 
vernment or with the Board of Education, 
to say, that the reading of the sacred Scrip- 
tures should be debarred or withheld either 
from the Protestants or the Roman Catho- 
lies of Ireland. It was a most unfounded 
assertion to say, that the object of the new 
system of education was to prevent the 
Protestants of Ireland from having access 
to the sacred and unmutilated Scriptures. 
The proposition of the Board of Education 
was, that in the public schools during four 
days in the week, the Protestant and Ca- 
tholic children should receive jointly and in 
common, instructions of a literary and moral 
character, and that, besides, two days in the 
week should be appointed on which, from 
an early period in the day, the Protestant 
and Catholic children should retire apart, 
to receive separately religious and Scrip- 
tural instruction from their respective 
pastors. It might be said, perhaps, that 
more time should be devoted to the reli- 
gious instruction of the children. But was 
it fair to tell the people of this country that 
the object of the Government was, to de- 
prive the Protestants of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures? Could anything be more unfound- 
ed than such an outcry? Could anything 
be more untrue than such an accusation ? 
Four days in the week were, it was true, 
set apart for literary and moral instruction, 
but, at the same time, the children were 
not only permitted, but encouraged, in the 
morning before, and in the evening after 
school hours, to resort to their pastors for 
religious instruction. That was not all; 
during school hours the children would be 
instructed in selections from the Scriptures, 
conveying moral lessons to their minds, 
such as were calculated to make them good 
men and good citizens. These selections 
were to be learned in the schools during 
the hours of common instruction. But, said 
the noble Earl, “ we should not mutilate 
the Word of God—we should give the un- 
mutilated Gospel.” Did the noble Earl 
‘mean that all the Gospel should be read at 
all times, and in all places, and that every 
day in the week should be devoted to that 
purpose? Did it never before enter into 
the minds of Protestant dignitaries, and 
Protestant divines, to select certain portions 
of the Scriptures to be read at certain times, 
on certain days in the week ? What was 
the greater portion of the beautiful and 
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simple service of the Church of England 
composed of but selections from the Sacred 
Scriptures? Did the service of the Church 
throughout the whole course of the year, 
though it contained a great part of the 
Scriptures, embrace the whole of them? 
Why, the noble Earl might as well assert 
that these selections constituted a mutila- 
tion of the Gospel—he might as well call 
on the people to rise in mutiny against the 
framers of our Liturgy, and ask 200,000 
persons to address the King, and the two 
Houses of Parliament, to order the heads of 
the Church to frame a new Church service, 
as come forward with the assertion which 
he had made on this occasion in reference 
to the selections from the Scriptures which 
he had so vehemently condemned. . But 
what would the noble Earl say, if this 
system of education which he had so vio- 
lently attacked, had emanated—not from 
the present—but the preceding Adminis- 
tration? That such was the fact he (Lord 
Plunkett) could easily establish by docu- 
ments which he now held in his hand. 
The first document that he should read was 
an extract from the fourteenth Report of 
the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, 
dated in October, 1812, as to the selection 
of books. That Report recommends as 
follows :— 


“In such selection of books for the new 
schools, we doubt not but it will be found 
practicable to introduce not only a number of 
books, in which moral principles will be incul- 
cated in such a. manner as is likely to make 
deep and lasting impressions on the youthful 
mind, but also ample extracts from the sacred 
Scriptures themselves, an early acquaintance 
with which we deem of the utmost importance, 
and, indeed, indispensable, in forming the 
mind to just notions of duty and sound prin- 
ciples of conduct. It appears to us that a se- 
lection may be made in which the most im- 
portant parts of Sacred History shall be in- 
cluded, together with all the precepts of mora- 
lity, and all the instructive examples by which 
these precepts are illustrated and enforced, and 
which shall not be liable to any of the objec- 
tions which have been made to the use of the 
Scriptures in the course of education. The 
study of such a volume of extracts from the 
Sacred Writings would, in our opinion, form 
the best preparation for that more particular 
religious instruction which it would be the 
duty, and, we doubt not, the inclination also, 
of their several ministers of religion to give at 
proper times, and in other places, to the chil- 
dren of their respective congregations,” 


This recommendation of those Commission- 
ers, embodied the very proposition. against 
which the noble Lord would raise the stones 
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to mutiny, and which he so vehemently de- 
nounced as constituting a mutilation of the | 
Scriptures. Now, who were the persons | 
whose names were affixed to this Report, | 
thus recommending that which, according | 
to the noble Lord’s doctrine, went to rob | 
the people of the Word of God? The first | 
name to it was that of the Archbishop of 
Armagh, the late Dr. Stuart. The next 
was that of the Archbishop of Cashel. The 
third was that of the Bishop of Killaloe ; 
and here he might say, before he continued 
reading the names, that he had already 
neutralized the value of the testimony of 
the noble Lord’s clergyman. The fourth 
name was that of Isaac Corry, who was 
Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer under 
Mr. Pitt. The next was that of Provost 
Elrington, the present Bishop of Ferns ; 
the sixth was that of Mr. Lovel Edge- 
worth ; the next was that of Mr. White- 
locke ; and then followed—would the noble 
Lord believe it?—the last name signed to 
the Report from which this extract had 
been faithfully taken, was the name of 
Mr. John Leslie Forster, one of the present 
Barons of the Exchequer in Ireland. Was 
it fair, after this, for the noble Lord to tell 
the people of England that a system of edu- 
cation which was founded on such principles, 
and which was intended to convey common 
instruction to both Catholics and Protest- 
ants, had for its object the depriving the 
Protestants of the Word of God, and that 
the selections from the Sacred Scriptures 
which had been made in accordance with 
the recommendation of those Commis- 
sioners, formed a mutilation of the Gospel ? 
He would next state what was recommend- 
ed in the Report of the Education Com- 
missioners in 1825. ‘Those Commissioners 
were, Mr. Frankland Lewis, Mr. Leslie 
Forster, Mr. William Grant, Mr. Glass- 
cock, and Mr. Blake, the Chief Remem- 
brancer. This Report which was dated May 
30, 1825, states, 


“On the fullest consideration which we have 
been able to give to the subject, we are of 
opinion, that it is desirable to unite children of 
the different religious persuasions in Ireland 
for the purpose of instructing them in the ge- 
neral objects of literary knowledge, and to 
provide facilities for their instruction sepa- 
rately, where the difference of religious belief 
renders it impossible for them any longer to 
learn together. Various opinions are enter- 
tained with respect to the extent which it is 
necessary to devote to religious instruction, and 
in the different schools now in existence the 
practice is also various; we collect, however, 
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be fully sufficient. * * * * * The careful in- — 
struction of the children in the Bible, not 
merely by making them read it, but*by fixing 
their attention to its doctrines and precepts, 
and by exercising their minds in the percep- 
tion of their true force and meaning, is the 
first and most important object of Protestant 
religious education. In addition to this, the 


| teaching one catechism to the children of the 


Church of England, and one also to the Pres- 
byterians, is the course which appears to be 
approved by persons qualified to form an opi- 
nion on the subject. The mode of giving re« 
ligious instruction, by teaching in succession a 
variety of catechisms, has been condemned to 
us by high authority, and has, we believe, de- 
servedly fallen into disrepute. It is stated by 
Mr. Daly, as the result of his practice in the 
schools superintended by him in his parish of 
Powerscourt, that he finds the children who 
attend to the comment and explanation of a 
limited portion of the Scriptures, which are 
given by him at certain periods of the week, 
make more progress in religious knowledge, 
than others who range through a greater extent 
without the advantage of exposition. The na- 
ture and extent of the religious instruction to 
be administered to the children of the Estab- 
lished Church, will, however, be more properly 
arranged by the clergy, under the direction of 
their respective diocesans.” 

The opinion of every enlightened indi- 
vidual, indeed, who had any experience 
upon the subject, seemed to be against the 
proposition of the noble Lord, that in the 
education of the children of Ireland the 
Scriptures should be read without note, 
comment, or exposition. That concord 
should be established between the followers 
of the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches must be the desire of every man. 
To attain that object, or to take a step to- 
wards it, it was well, nay, it was wise, 
that the children of both should receive 
their literary and moral instruction toge- 
ther, but surely it must be admitted by 
every unprejudiced person that the reli- 
gious education of either ought to be left 
to the care and management of their own 
clergy. The noble. Lord had stated his 
wish that the Roman Catholic children 
should participate in the benefit of reading 
the Scriptures with their Protestant school- 
mates. He would take the liberty of 
stating, that there never was a greater mis- 
take than to suppose that the reading of 
the Scriptures was withheld from the 
Roman Catholics. They were fully ad- 
mitted to that valuable privilege, accom- 
panied with the additional benefit, as he 
must maintain it was, of having them ex- 
plained to them by notes and comments. 
He thought it must be obvious to every 
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one that, to attain a proper Scriptural 
knowledge, it was essential, nay, necessary, 
that the texts of Holy Writ should be ex- 
pounded and explained. He ventured to 
express this opinion with the utmost de- 
ference and respect for the right reverend 
Lords who occupied the bench to his left, 
but he felt satisfied that their opinions, 
must, toa great extent, coincide with his 
own. They could be no strangers to the 
beautiful, the powerful, and the copious 
commentaries which Locke had published 
on many portions of the Scriptures. They 
could not forget how forcibly that able 
writer had elucidated the somewhatabstruse 
epistles of St. Paul. Many adult persons 
must have felt themselves relieved from 
the difficulties of St. Paul by consulting 
the admirable commentaries of Locke. The 
Commissioners, in the report of 1829, re- 
ported the opinions of Dr. Murray, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
and of the other three Roman Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland—all of whom concurred 
in the propriety of allowing the Scriptures 
to be read, but accompanied with exposition 
and comment. In conclusion, the Com- 
missioners stated, that, after the fullest in- 
vestigation, it appeared to them. that no 
better system for the united education of 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant chil- 
dren of Ireland could be adopted than that 
which they proposed. Then followed 
their proposition, which was in these 
terms :— 

‘We propose that public schools of general 
instruction be established—one, at least, in 
every benefice—in which a literary and moral 
education to the children of either creed 
should be given. Two days in the week the 
school shall break up at an early hour, and the 
remainder of the day be devoted to the sepa- 
rate religious instruction of the Protestants, 
the clergyman of the Established Church at- 
tending for the purposes at once of superin- 
tendence and assistance, and the Presbyterian 
minister likewise, if he shall so think fit, for 
the children of hiscommunion. That, on two 
other days of the week, the school-rooms of 
general instruction shall, in like manner, be set 
apart for the Roman Catholic children, on 
which occasions, under the care of a Roman 
Catholic lay teacher, approved of as men- 
tioned in the minute which we have given, 
they shall read the epistles and gospels of the 
week, as therein mentioned, and receive such 
other religious instruction as their pastors (who 
may attend if they think fit) shall direct. It 
may be right to notice, that in the Roman 
Catholic Church, there are epistles and gospels 
appointed, not for Sundays only, but for almost 


every day in the year, and they comprise al- | 
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together, a large portion of the Old and New 
Testament.” ‘ ® * * 

“It will be necessary also to provide a 
volume, compiled from the Four Gospels, in 
the manner adverted to in our conference with 
the Roman Catholic Archbishops. Such a 
book, together with the Book of Proverbs, 
and the work containing the History of the 
Creation, the Deluge, and other important 
events, extracted from the Pentateuch, may be 
profitably used in the schools during the period 
of united and general instruction. We by no 
means intend such works as substitutes for the 
Holy Sciiptures, although we propose that the 
reading of the Scriptures themselves should 
be reserved for the time of separate religious 
instruction.” 

Having read those extracts, now he 
would ask their lordships—he would ask 
any candid man—whether this system had 
been fairly represented by the noble Lord 
opposite? He would ask any man whe- 
ther that system recommended, as the noble 
Lord had charged it with recommending, 
a mutilation of the word of God, and 
whether it went to deprive the Protestants 
of the Gospel? This report also recom- 
mended that this system of national edu- 
cation should be supported by the public 
money. The meek and charitable clergy- 
man whose letter had been read by the 
noble Lord to the House, said, that he 
would not admit the interference of the 
Irish Secretary, or of the Irish Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or of the English Prime Minister, 
in thus mutilating the Word of God, and 
that the public money should not be de- 
voted to such a purpose. That was the 
drift of that gibing and ironical letter, and 
it was plain that the writer would have the 
public money only distributed as he pleased. 
In which opinion he was fully seconded, 
for the noble Lord said ,“ I do not approve 
of the system which you have adopted. [I 
must have the public money expended in 
a manner which accords better with my 
own particular views of the. principles 
upon which the education of the people of 
Ireland should be conducted.” Now, if 
two whole days in the week for reading 
the Scriptures, in conjunction with Sunday, 
together with the morning and evening of 
every other day in the week, were not 
sufficient for the noble Lord and his cler- 
gyman, let them get up an education system 
of their own—let their friends subscribe 
money for its support, and let the Scrip- 
tures be read under it every hour, or, to use 
the expression of Dr. Cook, every moment 
in the week. But no rational man would 
— such a system as one which 
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should be set up as a national system of 
education, and to the support of which 
the public funds should be devoted. The 
two reports of the Education Commissioners 
which he had quoted having been referred 
to a Committee of the House of Commons, 
that Committee made a report in these 
terms :-— 

“That it is the opinion of this Committee 
that, for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the combined literary and religious education 
of children in Ireland, four days in the week 
should be exclusively devoted to moral and 
literary instruction, and that the remaining 
two days be devoted solely to the separate re- 
ligious instruction of the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic children.” 

That report was made in the year 1828, 
at which time the noble Duke (Welling. 
ton) whom he saw opposite, was at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government. The only 
other document to which he wished to 
refer--fur he feared he had already been 
too tedious—-was the subsequent report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1880. That Committee adopted the 
report of the Committee of 1828, and re- 
commended that a bill should be framed 
and brought into Parliament founded upon 
that report. The whole of this, it must be 
observed, was done during the late Admi- 
nistration ; therefore, whether good or bad, 
it was only fair that the noble Lord should 
bestow his praise or pass his censure upon 
the real authors. In pursuance of the re- 
commendation of the Committee of 1830, a 
Bill was prepared and brought into Par- 
liament, and ultimately, after the present 
Ministers had come into office, was passed 
intoa law. To carry that law into effect, 
a new Education Board was formed. It 
consisted of the Duke of Leinster, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of 
Cashel, Dr. Sadler, Mr. Carlile, the Secre- 
tary of the Hibernian Bible Society, (the 
choice of whom, if the Government had 
any project against the Bible, would cer- 
tainly have been most unfortunate) and 
Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. The instructions from 
Mr. Secretary Stanley to the new Board 
= Education thus constituted were as fol- 
ow 


“ They will require that the schools be kept 
open for a certain number of hours, for four 
or five days of the week, at the discretion of 
the Commissioners, for moral and literary 
education only, and that the remaining ote or 
two days in the: week be set apart for yiving, 
sépatately, such religious education te the 
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children as may be approved of by the clergy 
of their respective persuasions. They will 
also permit and encourage the clergy to give 
religious instruction to the children of their 
respective persuasions, either before or after 
the ordinary school hours on the other days of 
the week. Although it is not designed to ex- 
clude from the list of books for the combined 
instruction such portion of sacred history, or 
of religious and moral teaching, as may be 
approved of by the Board, it is to be under- 
stood that this is by no means intended to con- 
vey a perfect and sufficient religious education, 
or to supérsede the necessity of adequate re- 
ligious instruction on the days set apart for 
the purpose.” 


Such was the substance of the instruc. 
tions which the Board had received from 
Mr. Stanley. ‘The Commissioners had not 
yet fixed upon any definite plan which 
they should propose to be adopted. The 
only fruit of their labours as yet was, a 
lesson which they had directed to be fixed 
up in the schools. It wasa lesson prepared 
by the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin. 
It wassent to the Board for their approba- 
tion ; and their adoption of it was moved 
by the Roman Catholic Archbishop. The 
noble Lord then read the lesson. It was 
in these words :-— 


“Christians should endeavour, as the Apos- 
tle Paul commandeth them, ‘ to live peaceably 
with all men,’ even with those of a different 
religious persuasion. Our Saviour, Christ, 
commanded his disciples to ‘ loveone another.’ 
He taught them to love even their enemies, to 
bless those that cursed them, and to pray for 
those who persecuted them. He himself 
prayed for his murderers. Many men hold 
erroneous doctrines, but we ought not to hate 
or persecute them. We ought to seek for the 
truth, and hold fast what we are convinced is 
the truth, but not to treat harshly those who 
are in error. Jesus Christ did not intend his 
religion to he forced on men by violent means. 
He would not allow his disciples to fight for 
him. If any persons treat us unkindly, we 
must not do the same to them ; for Christ and 
his Apostles have taught us not to return evil 
forevil. If we would obey Christ, we must 
do to others, not as they do to us, but as we 
would wish them to do to us. Quarrelling 
with our neighbours, and abusing them, is not 
the way to convince them that we are in the 
right, and they in the wrong. It is more likely 
to convince them that we have not a Christian 
spirit. We ought to show ourselves followers 
of Christ, who, ‘ when he was reviled, reviled 
not again,’ by behaving gently and kindly te 
every one.” 


Such was the lesson which the two 
Archbishops, in the spirit of Christian cha- 
rity, adopted. 1 was now his duty to read 
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a document of somewhat a different de- 
scription. He held in his hand a hand- 
bill, which, he understood, had been dis- 
tributed throughout the city of London, 
but which had only come into his posses- 
sion that day. What effect such an instru- 
ment might have had in procuring the 
230,000 signatures tothe address to which 
the noble Lord had alluded, he would 
leave it to their Lordships to judge after 
he had read it. It was in these terms. 

“ Who is on the Lord’s side? He that is 
not with me is against me.—Luke xi. 28. 
Protestants awake! Friends of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the Bible, to your standard! A 
conspiracy is formed. The powers of earth 
and hell are Combined against the Lord and 
his Anointed. The atmies of infidelity, of 
Romish Papacy, and liberalism, are united to 
extirpate the word of God from the earth. 
They have begun their experiment upon Ire- 
land; and, if you suffer them to make good 
their ground there, you may rest assured that 
they will speedily extend their conquests. 
Shall the Bible be wrenched from the hands 
and Keafts of the children of Ireland? Shall the 
word of God, and all that has been done by 
Christian liberality for Ireland, be trampled 
under foot, and scattered to the wind, at the 
bidding of the Roman Catholic Priesthood ? 
God forbid.” 


Was that language to address to the people ? 
what must be the effects of a paper contain- 
ing such sentiments. The noble Lord— 

a" Earl of Roden: I know nothing 
of it. 

Lord Plunkett did not suppose that the 
noble Lord had anything to do with such a 
document, because the noble Lord must 
know that when appeals were made to a 
great body of the people, in which holy 
names and sacred names were used to enlist 
their prejudices on one side, the unavoid- 
able consequences of those indiscreet and 
unwarranted appeals must be such as every 
good man would lament. The placard 
continued 

“Ye that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cérity and truth, will never suffer such dis- 
honour and indignity to be done to his name. 
Adopt, then, the only means you are called 
upon at present to use, to prevent such a sa- 
crilege: add your names, without delay, to the 
petition about to be presented to both Houses 
of Parliament, requesting them to interpose 
and prevent the proposed measure of taking 
the Scriptures from the children of Ireland 
being carried into effect.” 

He spoke with the utmost sincerity 
when he said that he acquitted the noble 
Earl of any knowledge of that wicked and 
despicable appeul to the prejudice and 
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passion of a large body of the people. But 
if the noble Lord took up the cause and 
advocated the views of those from whom 
such appeals proceeded, he must be amenable 
for the natural consequences. The hand- 
bill concluded by stating that the signatures 
of persons desirous of attaching their names 
to the petition alluded to, would be received 
at 134, Oxford-street, and at 32, Sackville. 
street. He did not know whether the 
noble Earl knew anything of the latter 
place, but he believed it was one at which 
many meetings had been held. It had been 
said, that the Roman Catholic clergy had 
attempted te induce the children of the 
Catholic parents to withdraw themselves 
from the schools of Kildare-street society. 
It was an undoubted fact that they had 
done so, and that they had been successful. 
It was the natural consequence of the system 
upon which those schools were conducted. 
In the schools of the Kildare-street Society 
not half the children were Roman Catho« 
lics. But in the schools which were main« 
tained by private subscription, and in which 
the Kildare-street Society had no influence, 
four-fifths of the children who attended were 
Roman Catholics. Those two facts spoke vo- 
lumes. He must now apologize to their 
Lordships for the length at which he had 
detained them, and he would conclude by 
repeating his conviction of the erroneous 
ness of the noble Earl’s (Roden) views. 

The Archbishop of Armagh said, my 
Lords, it was not my intention to have 
troubled your Lordships with any observa- 
tions on my part; but from the debate that 
has taken place, and the extracts that have 
been made from some of fhe Reports of the 
Commissioners, and from the part I took in 
one of them, I cannot satisfy myself without 
explaining to your Lordships the motives 
by which I was actuated on that occasion, 
and without, at the same time, expfessing 
my firm conviction that the proposed plan 
of education is inapplicable to the circum- 
stances of the state of Ireland—that it 
will undo much of the good that has 
been done by the system that has been 
already adopted—and that it will ex- 
clude the Roman Catholic population of 
Ireland from a free access to the Scriptures 
which they have begun to feel a duty to 
attend to, and to exercisea right of consulting. 
My Lords, it may be said that it is consistent 
with the principles of the Roman Catholic 
Church to debar the members of its com- 
munion from the use of the Scriptures. I 
maintain it is not consistent with the pyia- 
ciples of the Protestant Church to establish 
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a system of national education founded on 
such pretensions. My Lords, I presume 
not to interfere with the exercise of any 
power which the Roman Catholic Priesthood 
may feel themselves conscientiously bound 
to exercise or to belong to them. If they 
wish to be consistent as Roman Catholics, 
surely we wish to be consistent as Pro- 
testants. If they think that religion may 
be taught without the Scriptures, be it so 
as far as regards themselves; but let us 
not, as a Protestant nation, sanction such a 
principle by establishing schools which are 
called national, in which the revealed Word 
of God is not set forth—in which the Bible 
is not appealed to, is not recognized, is not 
read as the Word of God, is not devoutly 
read as the authentic source of religious 
faith and practice. My Lords, I would go 
as far as any man in waiving conscientious 
scruples, especially for the great and im- 
portant object of obtaining united instruc- 
tion; and here it may be permitted to me 
to mention to your Lordships the part I 
took in the education inquiry, which I 
think ratifies the sincerity of my declaration. 
My Lords, in the fond hope of concord and 
unity of operation, in that hope, I say, the 
Protestant clergy were persuaded that they 
were justified in what they did by the pro- 
fessions of a corresponding spirit on the 
part of the Roman Catholic clergy, and in 
that hope, I say, we went as far as was 
allowable ; nay further than it was thought 
prudent for us to go by some estimable 
Prelates of our noble Church. My Lords, 
the point we then mainly insisted upon 
was an adequate representation of revealed 
truth—that an adequate representation of 
revealed truth should be exhibited to the 
youthful mind in the way of national 
instruction—an education not resting on 
any particular Church or any particular 
sect of men, but on the warrant of the Word 
of God. This, as. we declared, was the 
ground taken by the Prelates of the Esta- 
blished Church of Ireland. My Lords, in 
this view, and as a preliminary step, a se- 
lection from Scripture was prepared under 
the superintendence of the late Archbishop 
of Dublin, and it was thought that this 
selection would be unobjectionable, as it 
was formed from a book extensively cir- 
culated in the schools of the Greek Church 
throughout the Russian empire. If Scrip- 
ture was to be given at all, I say, we sup- 
posed that this selection would have been un- 
exceptionable. My Lords, it was according 
to the plan of the Commissioners, that a 
work of this kind was to be followed by 
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extracts from the Old Testament and from 
the Epistles, and that, as we hoped, a sum- 
mary of Christianity common to the Roman 
Catholics as well as to ourselves might be 
introduced into the schools, not in exclusion 
of the Bible, but in addition to the reading 
of it at the time set apart for private in- 
struction. That such, my Lords, was our 
intention would appear from the letter 
addressed by the late Archbishop of Dublin 
to the Chairman of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, which is stated in the ninth Report 
at page 11. Our objection to the book 
was, that though it was a part, and, as far as 
it went, a faithful part of the New Testa- 
ment, it was not the New Testament itself. 
We did not object to the use of extracts in 
our schools; we did not wish to see the 
sacred volume used as a common spelling- 
book. What we desired was, that the 
Bible should not be a banished book from a 
Christian school—that it should be there 
the acknowledged source of revealed truth ; 
that it should be there to ascertain the 
accuracy of any extracts, and to be read by 
those who were competent to peruse it. 
And we protested then, as we do now, 
against the principle of its exclusion. My 
Lords, the objection of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy was quite of a different character. 
They objected to the book, not because it 
was unfaithful or imperfect, but because it 
was an extract from Scripture, and also 
because it was given in our version. If 
the latter circumstance had been their only 
objection it would have been easily re- 
moved, for we professed our willingness to 
attend to any observations on the part of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy that could 
make our work unobjectionable, but no 
such observations were made. In the 
minutes of a conversation with the Com- 
missioners, which will be found in the Ap- 
pendix to the Ninth Report, pages 33 and 
34, it is said by one of those Prelates that 
the use of the scriptural compilation in the 
English version is a Bible lecture given 
where we exclude the Bible ourselves ; and 
again, if religious instruction is to be given 
to Roman Catholic children, it must be by 
the Roman Catholics. Instead, therefore, 
my Lord, of the selection which we had 
prepared, a treatise of Christian lessons was 
recommended by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy—a treatise which might be read by 
the schools without any knowledge of the 
existence of the Scriptures, certainly with- 
out any knowledge that the precepts and 
doctrines contained in that treatise had any 
authority from them. My Lords, from that 
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day to this I scruple not to say that I have 
despaired of any system of united instruc- 
tion, formed on a Scriptural basis, being 
pursued in Ireland—and I entirely concur 
in the opinion expressed by two of the 
Commissioners on the late inquiry on 
education, who declined signing their names 
to the final Report, that even if the pre- 
liminary objection as to the votes could 
have been removed, enough had appeared 
during the time that had elapsed from the 
making of the first Report to satisfy them 
that there were other and not less for- 
midable obstacles which would have inter- 
fered with the execution of their plan. 
Since the Report was published much has 
occurred, my Lords, to strengthen this 
belief in my mind, and, I cannot see any- 
thing in the formation of the present Board 
to induce me to think it will be more suc- 
cessful than its predecessor. For the dis- 
tinguished and eminent Prelate of our 
Church who is a member of that Board I 
entertain a high respect. His talents are 
acknowledged, and his zeal for the Pro- 
testant Church is unquestioned ; but he is 
new to Ireland. And great as his talents 
are, and must be wherever they are exerted, 
they will be neutralised by the other parts 
of this most heterogeneous Board. In the 
principle laid down for the regulation of 
the proposed system of education, the clergy 
are positively excluded from any superin- 
tendence over the national education—a 
superintendence committed to them by 
express legislative enactments—a superin- 
tendence which they have exercised with a 
prudence and discretion which has secured 
them the confidence of all classes of Pro- 
testants, and even of the Roman Catholic 
population of Ireland. Within the last 
eighteen years great improvement has taken 
place in the education of the poor of Ireland ; 
and I cannot see but with deep regret that 
institutions which have proved their use- 
fulness should now be abandoned, and in 
their place an untried experiment set on 
foot—an experiment in which the co- 
operation of the established clergy of Ireland 
and of other classes of Protestants cannot 
be expected, and in which the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy itself will not join us, as 
we have been taught by former experiments, 
unless every Protestant principle be con- 
ceded to their pretensions—and unless the 
national education be given exclusively into 
their hands. 

The Earl of Wicklow expressed his un- 
feigned satisfaction at what had fallen from 
his right reverend friend. Ifhe had wished 
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to speak immediately after the noble and 
learned Lord, it was only because he thought 
that the noble and learned Lord was mis- 
taken in his views as tolreland. Some re- 
marks had been made relative to the late 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, not having 
taken some more active measures on the 
subject of education ; but that right hon. 
Gentleman said, that the reports were con- 
flicting, that the Commissioners disagreed, 
and that it was not possible, off-hand, to 
devise a better system than that which al- 
ready existed. He was convinced, that it 
was not-prudent to abandon an old and tried 
system before a better was devised. If 
there were no system of education pre- 
viously established in Ireland which had 
been found effective, he might not object 
to the plan proposed; but he did object 
to substituting that for an old and approved 
system. The noble and learned Lord ap- 
peared to consider that only a small mi- 
nority of the Protestants objected to the 
new system, but most assuredly he very much 
underrated their numbers and moral force. 
When petitions were signed by 236,000 
persons, that alone was a full proof that 
there was a very strong feeling against the 
plan. He regretted that the subject had 
not been noticed in that House during 
the last Session, and that the noble Mar- 
quis, the President of the Kildare-street 
Society, had not stood up in his place, and 
demanded from the Government some ex- 
planation of its conduct in abandoning the 
Society. He had the honour to be one of 
the Vice-Presidents of that Society, and 
must say, that no system could be better 
adapted to the purposes required than the 
system followed by that Society. If that 
Society were now opposed by the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, it must not be sup- 
posed that it was on account of general 
education, but from party views. Up to 
the time that the Society lost the Govern- 
ment grant, the system was continued to 
be carried on with increased vigour and 
effect. It was establishing schools, and 
pushing education into the most remote 
districts of the country. He was ready to 
admit that a great clamour had been raised 
against the Society, by those whose par- 
ticular purposes were answered by creating 
excitement, but between 1816 and 1822 it 
had been approved of and supported, and 
advocated by the Catholics of [reland. He 
could show, by the evidence of the very 
highest Catholic authority—that of Dr. 
Doyle, who had admitted, in his examina- 
tion before a Committee of that House, 
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that the greater number of the schoolmas- 
ters in his own diocese were educated in 
the schools of the Kildare-street Society, 
and that he conceived separate schools for 
the children of the two sects to be mis- 
chievous, as it was of much importance that 
the children should early learn to love and 
respect each other. That was the language 
held by a Roman Catholic Bishop. He 
knew also that two Roman Catholic Ridvens 
had expressed, in their letters, a very favour- 
able opinion of the Kildare-street Society ; 
and that fifty-nine Roman Catholic Priests 
had deseribed it, in their letters, as a most 
praiseworthy institution. The clamour 
against it began in 1825, and then the Ro- 
man Catholics first declined to recommend 
the Society. This was partly occasioned 
by the hope of inducing two of the Com- 
missioners, who were understood to be of 
liberal principles, and whose approbation it 
was believed the Society had not obtained, 
to discountenance the Society, and to re- 
commend that the funds allowed it by Go- 
vernment should be given to the Roman 
Catholics themselves. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, 
even, in proposing the abolition of the 
Society, had showed its great utility, for 
he had mentioned, in the very speech in 
which he recommended that the grant 
should be withdrawn, that since 1816, the 
number of schools under the Society had 
increased to between 1,600 and 1,700, and 
that they contained 133,000 scholars—one 
half of whom were Roman Catholics. 
But it was asserted, the proportions ac- 
cording to the respective numbers of the 
two persuasions, ought to have been much 
more in favour of the Catholics. On these 
le a a clamour had been raised by the 
eading Catholics. They entertained a con- 
viction that the other Catholics were not un- 
friendly to the Society, and were profiting 
by the instruction received, to the exclu- 
sion of the influence they wished to retain 
in their own hands. The Government 
had not been influenced, as one of its 
Members said, by the whisper of a faction, 
but it had been influenced by the roar of 
clamour, and had bent beneath it like a 
willow beneath the storm. At the very 
time that Mr. Stanley was making his 
statement, a friend of his was near Mr. 
O’Connell in the other House of Commons, 
and on expressing his surprise at the course 
‘aken by the right hon. Gentleman, Mr. 
O’Connell observed, “ If you knew as much 
as I do, you would be still more surprised. 
Mr. Stanley declared, only fourteen days 
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before he left Ireland that he meant te sup- 
port the Society.” ‘How, then,” said 
his friend, “ came Mr. Stanley to change ?” 
“ Oh,” replied Mr. O’Connell, “ we ne 
threatened him into it.” That was not a 
proper situation for any Government. He 
now begged leave to refer to the construc- 
tion of the new Board of education, and, 
with every respect for his personal character, 
he must say, that in his opinion, hig neble 
friend (the Duke of Leinster) was not well 
calculated to preside over it, otherwise it 
was nominally, well balanced. It consisted 
of a Protestant Archbishop, and a Roman 
Catholic Prelate; but the former was not 
supported by his Clergy, and the latter was ; 
and that would soon make one of the scales 
kick the beam. Already the Dean and 
Chapter of the former had addressed to him 
a remonstrance on the subject, to which he 
had replied, “ You may assure the Church 
that I will never give my sanction to any 
measure either for the suppression of any 
part of the Word of God, or for conceding to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood that prin- 
ciple of religious education which they 
claim.” The result of this would be, that 
the whole grant for general education 
would be appropriated by the Romish priest- 
hood. He had no wish to deprive them of 
the means of educating their people, but he 
did not think the Protestant Parliament of 
the empire would long permit such a state 
of things. He was sure that if the present 
Government were in office for twelve 
months, it would be obliged to abandon its 
own scheme; or, on the specious plea of 
economy, would withdraw the grant, and 
conceal, under some miserable plea, its 
political blunder. He understood that as 
yet the measure had not assumed any de- 
terminate shape ; it was not yet alaw; and 
he, therefore, hoped the Government would 
re-consider its plan ; and he was sure that 
it would promote the peace and tranquillity 
of ipeleod if it would abandon the measure. 
Viscount Melbourne understood the right 
reverend Prelate to insinuate that the Go- 
vernment appeared desirous to abandon the 
principles laid down in the various re- 
ports of the Commissioners for education in 
Ireland, and which had been sanctioned b 
names of great eminence and piety. e 
could assure the right reverend Prelate that 
they had no such intentions, their object 
was, to carry these principles into effect by 
establishing a national system of education, 
instead of one founded on exclusive. tenets, 
The right reverend Prelate remarked that, 
if the Catholics continued to be consistent 
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in rejecting the Bible, the Protestants 
eight to be consistent in rejecting extracts 
from that sacred book. This, of course, in- 
ferred, that each party was to hold their 
own tenets, and it was evident no joint 
system could be established, unless mutual 
eoncessions were made. The plan pro- 
posed followed this course, and was sanc- 
tioned by great authorities on both sides, 
and, therefore, he did hope their Lordships 
were prepared to agree to it, or they must 
give up all hope of that joint education, 
which had been so much recommended as 
the only means of preventing the youth of 
both parties growing up with hostile feelings 
towards each other. It was well known 
that to proceed upon the plans formerly 
acted upon was impossible, for some of the 
tenets of the Catholics were directly op- 
toit. Therewas no option, therefore, 

ut to endeavour to establish another sys- 
tem, and he was convinced that when the pre- 
sent heats had passed away, all those who were 
opposed to the policy of Government would 
admit they must have given up all hopes of 
a national system of education, unless they 
had pursued the course which the Govern- 
ment had followed. The plan which was 
about to be established was in perfect con- 
formity with all the reports. The first 
Report which recognized this principle said, 
“ It is desirable, that no attempt should be 
made to influence or disturb the religious 
feelings or tenets of any individual, but 
that such a system of education should be 
adopted in the schools, that they should be 
open to all.” It then went on to say, that 
“no attempt for the general education of 
the lower classes in Ireland can be success- 
ful, if any attempt whatever is permitted to 
be made in these schools to influence the 
faith of the children.” It also laid down 
as a principle, that “even their religious 
prejudices, however erroneous, should be 
respected as much as possible.” It was the 
religious feeling, or perhaps prejudice, of 
the Catholics, that the Scriptures ought not 
to be read, and those who put their names 
to this Report must have contemplated 
that that feeling should be respected. This 
Report was peculiarly deserving of attention, 
because it was compused at a time of greater 
calmness than the present, when animosi- 
ties, both religious and political, were not 
so great as they had since hecome—when 
persons were not influenced by the feeling 
of exasperation which grew up when a con- 
test had prevailed a long time. The prin- 
ciple was broadly laid down in this Report, 
and subsequent reports were founded on 
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that principle, and only intended to carry 
it into effect. The most anxious supporters 
of the Kildare-street Society recommended 
it as fulfilling that object ; but it had gra- 
dually become of too exclusive a character. 
The various reports recommended a more 
liberal system, such as that now proposed ; 
but that system was not adopted, and, to 
get rid of present inconveniences, the Go- 
vernment resorted to temporary expedients. 
Since that time, difficulties and jealousies 
had grown up, in consequence of the dis- 
cussions which took place on the Roman 
Catholic question. la mone se seized. 
upon that could influence public feeling, 
and the Kildare-street Society among the 
rest, and it was held up as hostile to the 
Catholics. He was aware, that, for a time, 
the Kildare-street Society was regarded 
favourably by the public, but this feeling 
soon ceased to exist. From 1822, when the 
hopes of the Catholics were first greatly 
raised with a prospect of success, until 1826, 
there was a continual system of collision. 
Attempts were made to convert the Catho- 
lics, he did not doubt, from the most con- 
scientious motives ; but, unhappily, the zeal 
of some influential persons outran their dis- 
cretion. Disputes, accordingly, took place 
between the two religious parties: these 
increased, and became more inflammatory, 
and a wide separation and alienation took 
place, rendering the task of giving instruc- 
tion to the people more difficult than it had 
previously been. From that moment the 
Kildare-street Society became an instrument 
in the hands of one of the parties. They 
took such a course, that Roman Catholic 
children could not attend their schools, ex- 
cept by stealth, or in defiance of their 
priests. From that moment the schools 
ceased to be of use to a large portion of the 
community. When this was observed dis- 
tinctly, it became evident that the Society 
ought to have nothing to do with proselyt- 
ism. The noble Earl seemed to think, that 
a different course should have been pursued, 
anc that the Government ought to have 
exerted all its influence in the cause of 
proselytism. This, however, was not 
the principle on which the reports of the 
Commissioners proceeded; it was not the 
principle on which the present Government 
of Ireland was conducted ; it was not a prin- 
ciple that had been recognized by either 
branch of the Legislature. The noble Earl 
said repeatedly, with great emphasis, that 
we mutilated the Word of God, which was 
the great objection that he and other con- 
scientious Protestants had to the proposed 
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system of education ; but, with submission 
to the noble Earl’s better knowledge, he 
had strong reasons to believe, that the Kil- 
dare-street Society did not require that the 
Scriptures should be read throughout. That 
Society caused a selection of parts of the 
Scriptures to be made: he presumed, there- 
fore, the noble Earl did not mean to call 
such a selection “a mutilation.” He made 
this remark, because he supposed that it 
was only on account of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters considering it necessary to give a 
portion of the Scriptures without note or 
comment, that they were thus charged with 
having a wish to deprive the people of Ire- 
land of the Word of God—a charge foolish 
and unjust. If any noble Lords thought 
.that the noble Earl had substantiated 
his charge against the Government, with 
them they must stand condemned ;_ but 
the House would not fail to perceive, that 
the present was an attempt to raise a cry 
upon a subject on which, in Ireland, the 
people’s minds were always much interested, 
and generally much inflamed. Their Lord- 
ships, he had no doubt, would agree with 
him in thinking, that the noble Earl’s speech 
had received a complete answer from his 
noble and learned friend (Lord Plunkett). 
There had been meetings, however, where 
the noble Earl had made speeches to 
which no answer could be given, and at 
which meetings his Majesty’s Government 
were held up as the enemies of all religion. 
In point of fact, this: imputation had 
formed the principal topic of discussion 
at all the Protestant meetings which had 
taken place on this subject. An outcry 
had been raised in Ireland—meetings had 
taken place on this question of popular 
education, and from what he had heard 
or read of those meetings, there did not 
appear to have been any other topic started ; 
or, even if there was any other, it was 
treated as merely a subsidiary one, the ab- 
sorbing topic that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were enemies to all religion was 
chiefly insisted on. If these persons had 
not met together, and made these speeches, 
he did not think it very likely they would 
have heard all this declamation about edu- 
cation in Ireland. With respect to other 
speeches which had been made elsewhere 
against his Majesty’s Government, con- 
nected with the same matters, all that he 
would say of them was, that they answer- 
ed themselves, or, at least, neutralised one 
another. Allusion had been made by the 
noble Earl to the distribution of patronage, 
and the Government had been charged in 
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some of the Irish journals, with not making 
a single appointment which did not offer 
some insult to the Protestants of Ireland ; 
but the other party had sufficiently answer- 
ed this statement. Mr. O’Connell charged 
the Government, on the other hand, with 
an inveterate animosity towards that coun- 
try, by preferring to office those whom he 
designated as its enemies, because they 
were intimately connected with this very 
party who complained of neglect. When 
such statements, so inconsistent with each 
other, were made, the presumption was, 
that the Government had pursued a straight 
course, in distributing its patronage fairly 
between the extremes of conflicting and 
contending parties, and that they had really 
endeavoured to place in office those who 
had been most calculated to fill the posts to 
which they were appointed. The noble 
Earl who spoke last, in the latter part of 
his speech, made a very violent attack upon 
the proposed plan of education ; but the 
necessity which existed for some change 
was acknowledged, and, unless they were 
prepared to abandon the whole system of 
education altogether—unless they were 
prepared to say, there shall be no grant of 
public money at all for that purpose—a 
decision which, he believed, nobody would 
recommend—there was nocourse for the Go- 
vernment to pursue, but to act on the princi- 
ple laid down in these reports, and which, 
in effect, was the basis of the proposed sys- 
tem. The noble Earl (the Earl of Wick- 
low), not content with having brought 
charges against individuals in their absence, 
in a recent debate, which ought to have 
been first forwarded to Government, had 
now brought a charge against the right 
hon. the Secretary for Ireland, upon the 
authority of some third person. This was 
a very slender ground on which to found a 
statement of such a kind as that made by 
the noble Earl. The better course would 
have been, before that noble Earl made his 
statement, to have instituted some inquiry 
as to whether there was foundation for 
it. Statements of this description unfor- 
tunately made an immediate impression ; 
and although their fallacy might be detect- 
ed, and subsequently proved, the detection 
might come too late to do away with the 
evil impression. With respect, also, to the 
noble Earl’s recommendation, that they 
should reconsider this question, he begged 
to assure him, that it had been already fully 
and fairly considered ; and his Majesty's 
Government had come to the conclusion 
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could be devised and adopted under existing 
circumstances. The responsibility, with 
regard to its success or failure, would rest 
upon those who would thwart that plan, 
and not upon his Majesty’s Ministers, who 
had done their utmost to ensure its success. 
Lord Plunkett begged to say, that he 
understood that he had committed a mis- 
take in saying that the late Secretary for 
Ireland had prepared a bill upon this sub- 
ject. 
: The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
subject of education in Ireland had occa- 
sionally engaged his attention for the last 
twenty-five years ; in fact, since he had been 
Chief Secretary for that country ; but he 
had not as yet been able thoroughly to 
make up his mind upon the course which 
ought to be pursued. He agreed in opinion 
with the noble and learned Lord, who had 
declared that opinion with so much elo- 
quence, that any system to succeed, must 
have a foundation in religion, and that it 
could not stand on any other foundation. 
The noble and learned Lord had truly said, 
that this was to be desired, not simply from 
the advantages to be derived from religious 
instruction, but from the promotion of those 
habits of obedience and discipline which it 
was necessary to instil into the mind of 
youth. He admitted that the system pro- 
posed by Ministers was, as the noble and 
learned Lord opposite, and the noble Secre- 
tary, had stated, founded on, and justified 
by, the reports of the Commissioners and 
the reports of Committees of the other 
House. But the doubt he entertained was 
this, whether the system laid down in the 
reports, and laid down in the letter of the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, was a sys- 
tem which would inculcate those habits of 
discipline and obedience which were requir- 
ed by the noble and learned Lord, and 
which would alone satisfy his mind, that, in 
adopting it, they were doing that which 
they ought to do. This was his appre- 
hension. What he felt was this, that there 
was much doubt whether the new system 
would answer for the education of nearly 
500,000 persons in the same advantageous 
manner as was effected by the existing 
societies, by the London Hibernian Society, 
the Sunday School Society, and the Kil- 
dare-street Society. What he would say 
was, that already there was going on asys- 
tem of religious education, whereby nearer 
500,000 than 400,000 persons were in- 
structed—a system of real religious educa- 
tion founded on the Scriptures, which could 
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layman, and which was so directed by 
the Kildare-street Society, as not to give 
offence to anybody; and now, when the 
Government was about to establish another 
system (which he had admitted they were 
justified to do by the reports), he doubted 
much whether it would not be attended 
with less advantage than that which alrea- 
dy existed. He was, himself, by no means 
satisfied that the system to be substituted 
was so good as that which they proposed to 
abrogate. If the system were to be changed, 
he considered that it would be, perhaps, 
better to have separate schools for the Pro- 
testants and the Roman Catholics. Al- 
though he admitted, this would be attended 
with many inconveniences, still he was in- 
clined to think it would be better than the 
scheme proposed, and did not conceive that 
it was inconsistent with the plan suggested 
by the reports. The first report, that of 
1812, by no means recommended a system 
of joint education. The view was, that the 
Board of Commissioners should have the 
power of appointing a Roman Catholic ora 
Protestant school-master; but he did not 
believe it was their intention that the edu- 
cation should have been a joint one. And 
what made him think so was this:—In a 
letter from Mr. Leslie Foster, which ap- 
peared in the appendix to the report of the 
Commissioners, that gentleman insisted 
that the education should be a joint one, 
for the children of either persuasion, which 
he would have hardly thought it necessary 
to do if such were the understood recom. 
mendation of the report. Mr. Leslie Foster, 
he believed, afterwards altered his opinion 
upon the subject ; but he merely alluded to 
the letter to confirm his own view of the 
question. As to what had been said by 
the noble and learned Lord, and the noble 
Viscount, he differed from them. On the 
subject of public, as distinguished from 
private education, he disagreed with them. 
He really could not see the difference be- 
tween public and private education, or 
why causes of dispute should arise between 
two classes of persons, if educated hy public 
grants, rather than between the same classes, 
if educated by private means. All classes 
of persons, who were educated together 
here by their private means, agreed quite 
well together, as Englishmen ; and he did 
not see why they should not in like manner 
agree, if they happened to be educated by 
public grants. In conclusion, he stated, 
that he never could make up his mind that 
the system recommended by the reports was 
a good one, 
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The Earl of Radnor observed, that, in 
his opinion, the noble Duke had by no 
means supported the sentiments and opin- 
ions of those who had introduced the peti- 
tions to the House, on which the discussion 
arose. The noble Duke very fairly said, that 
Ministers were justified in recommending 
the adoption of their proposed system by 
the reports of former Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, but that he thought, essa Bese 
ing, it would fail. The noble Duke ap- 
peared to prefer separate schools, and that 
the persons of the two persuasions, Protest- 
ants and Catholics, should be educated 
apart from each other; he should like 
to know how that proposition would be 
received by the right reverend Bench? 
What would the right reverend Pre- 
lates say, to giving money for the support 
of Roman Catholic schools. He was a 
Protestant, and yet saw no objection to 
the adoption of such a principle ; though it 
was one that would not be favourably re- 
ceived by the country, any more than by 
the right reverend Prelates. That, how- 
ever, was a fair and legitimate opposition 
on the part of the noble Duke, and was a 
mere difference of opinion between him 
and the Government. The noble Duke took 
a very different line of opposition from 
that which had been pursued by other 
noble Lords. He thought that many who 
had listened to this debate, and to the 
speeches of noble Lords opposite, might 
have almost doubted whether the discussion 


regarded education, for it had branched off 


into several other subjects. The noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Wicklow) had 
thought fit to make an attack upon a Mem- 
ber of the present Government, in con- 
sequence of something that had been told 
him, in confidence, by a gentleman, as to 
what a third party had said relative to a 
change of opinion having suddenly taken 
place in a certain right hon. Gentleman on 
this subject. Such a course as this was 
“very unusual and improper, to say the 
least of it. But there were other parts of 
the noble Earl’s speech which were also 
extraordinary. He said, the Kildare-street 
Society was fulfilling the object for which 
that Society was originally founded, in the 
best manner. He(Lord Radnor) was ready 
to admit, it had acted right up to a certain 
int, but, when it diverged from that, the 
oman Catholics set their faces against the 
Society’s schools, and abandoned them. The 
result was, that private schools were adopt- 
‘ed, with the approbation of the Commis- 
sioners of Education, and of the Roman 
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Catholic clergy, in order to effect what the 
Kildare-street Society had me oY He 
had attended to the progress of this debate 
with some degree of curiosity, and had 
heard, with surprise, the language which 
fell from the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Roden). Although it was of the same 
character, yet it was not so strong as that 
which was reported to have been used by 
him in another place: the burden of these 
speeches, in both cases, being, that the 
people of Ireland were to be deprived of 
the consolation of reading the Holy Serip- 
tures ; that, in point of fact, the Bible was 
to be taken from them. He held in his 
hand a newspaper which contained an ex- 
tract from the Dublin Evening Mail, a 
paper which, he understood, was very fa- 
vourably disposed towards the noble Earl 
and his opinions. The report of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting where this and 
other speeches were made (a meeting of the 
Protestants of the county of Down), and 
where the noble Earl himself acted as 
chairman appeared to have been copied 
into the Standard, to which paper he now 
referred. It reached him in the country, 
and he immediately determined to mention 
the subject on the first opportunity. The 
noble Earl, in the course of bis speech, ob- 
served— 

“ My friends—many of whose faces I recog- 
nize as the faces of those who have, on several 
occasions, in my visits to their cottages, read 
God’s blessed word together with me—my 
friends, your children are to be bereft of the 
consolation which that word can alone impart 
—and I am sure you will feel the attempt to 
deprive them of it as I do. Gentlemen, his 
Majesty’s Ministers deny the word of God to 
the people, and refuse to make the Bible the 
foundation of their education.” 


What was the consequence of this appeal ? 
Why, several Bibles were held up in the 
crowd, and the people cried out, ‘“‘ We will 
have it in spite of them.” He would ask, if 
it was possible that there could be a greater 
profanation of the Holy Scriptures than 
taking Bibles to a public meeting of this 
description? The noble Earl then went 
on to say— 

“ My friends, I am glad to see you do not 
travel without the word of God ; and I cannot 
but look upon the design of the Government 
—to deprive you of it—as the worst attempt 
of all to undermine religion.” 


He would here ask their Lordships, 
whether the conduct of Ministers, in this 
respect, deserved the language which was 
here applied to it? and whether the selec- 
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tion of portions of Scripture, which these 
Parliamentary Reports ye proper, was 
to be considered a mutilation of the word 
of God? Did not the noble Earl, did not 
every Peer, place in the hands of his child- 
ren selections from the Scriptures, or some 
little doctrinal tracts, and not the whole of 
the Scriptures at once? The noble Earl 
was also reported to have said— 

“We haye to complain that the enemies of 
the Protestants have been raised up, while 
the Protestants themselves have been trampled 
upon. We have to complain that the object 
of his Majesty’s Ministers is, manifestly, to 
undermine our Protestant institutions, and to 
extinguish Protestant influence in Ireland,” 


Here was a direct charge against the 
Government—that everything they did, in 
respect of Ireland, was an insult to the 
Protestant faith! And on what account 
was thischarge made? Because, in truth, 
Government chose to appoint another noble 
Lord to be Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Louth, to the exclusion of the noble 
Earl! This circumstance was described at 
this meeting as being an insult to the Pro- 
testant faith ! 


**What! gentlemen (continued the speaker), 
is it to be permitted, that he himself who is 
so worthy of the confidence of any Govern- 
ment—that he should be dishonoured, in order 
that another may be put in the place where his 
claims reign nt ak “aragin that other a 
Roman Catholic? Yes, gentlemen, a Roman 
Catholic was appointed to the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Louth, merely because he was a 
Roman Catholic, in the place of our noble 
brother, who now fills the Chair.” 


In another place, the same gentleman was 
reported to have said, 


* We are nearly 3,000,000 to their 5,000,000. 
We are not only 3,000,000 in number, but, 
from the true spirit by which we are actuated 
—by our education and wealth—we are more 
worthy of consideration than twice the number 
of Catholies.’’ 


He would not trouble their Lordships 
with any further extracts from the report 
of the proceedings of this meeting, as 
they must be satisfied as to its true cha- 
racter, from the speeches to which he had 
adverted, and which in his opinion, ought 
to have met with the noble Earl’s reproba- 
tion as Chairman of the meeting. There 
was also a meeting which took place in 
another county, at which the High Sheriff 

resided ; and it was attended by the Lord 
SL deuptient of that county, who was not 
now present, and by another noble Lord 


who was also a Member of that House. On 
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that occasion, Mr. Archdal concluded his 
speech by saying, 

“‘ My friends, I will now only add the werds 
used by Oliver Cromwell to his army, when 
marching through a ford—‘“ My boys trust in 
the Lord, and keep your powder dry.” 


He put it to their Lordships, whether it was 
to be endured that such language as this 
should be used at a public meeting, on the 
subject of education in Ireland? But, 
similar appeals had taken place in this 
country, for a meeting was recently held at 
Exeter-hall, in this City, at which a noble 
Viscount, a Member of this House, pre- 
sided ; and upon which occasion, a certain 
Resolution was moved by a noble Lord, and 
seconded by Mr. Shaw, the Recorder of 
Dublin. He said on that occasion, 


“The Government might make what regula- 
tions it pleased; but he trusted the people 
knew their duty too well to submit to its enact- 
ments. Itmight degrade our mitre. It might 
deprive us of our property; but our religion 
was not in our property. If the Government 
dared to lay its hands on our Bible, then we 
must come to an issue. We—[exclaimed the 
hon. Gentleman, with a remarkable ee 5 
We will cover it with our bodies !—We will !— 
My friends, will you permit your Christian 
brethren to cry to you in vain? In the name 
of my country, and of my country’s God, I will 
appeal from a British House of Commons to a 
British public. That his countrymen would 
obey the laws so long as they were properly 
administered ; but if it was sought to lay saeri- 
legious hands on their Bible—to tear down that 
standard of the living God, and raise a muti- 
lated one in its stead—then it would be no time 
to halt between two opinions ; then, in every 
valley, and on every hill of his native country, 
would resound the rallying ery,—“To your 
tents, O Israel.” 


These opinions were sanctioned by noble 
Peers who came down here and deprecated 
agitation. He really never heard language 
more decidedly inflammatory or improper ; 
and, taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstancesof the case, nothing could be more 
likely toproduceand toincrease agitation than 
the use of such language Of all wars, a re- 
ligious war was the most horrible—it led 
to greater atrocities, and was attended with 
more misery than any other. And what 
was more likely to produce excitement in 
the present state of Ireland, than the cir- 
cumstance of persons of high consideration 
in the country, on account of their character, 
their wealth, and station, holding forth 
such language as that which he had quoted. 
He also must take this opportunity of ex. 
pressing his astonishment that such lan 
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guage should have been used on various 
occasions, and he must add, that the per- 
sons who had uttered, or who had tolerated, 
or sanctioned it, bad no right whatever to 
fix the term ‘ agitators,” upon those who 
differed from them in opinion, when they 
themselves set such a bad example. 

The Earl of Wicklow begged to offer a 
few words in explanation. The noble Earl, 
in language not very consistent with that 
courtesy usually observed by one Gentle- 
man towards another, had accused him of 
having divulged a private communication. 
He begged to tell the noble Earl, that he 
never was guilty of any such act. The 
matter to which the noble Earl referred, 
was communicated to him by a friend 
(Colonel Perceval) who gave him full 
authority to state it. As the noble Earl 
appeared to have studied the contents of 
the Irish papers in some instances, had he 
chosen to consult them on other occasions, 
he would have found that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had made the statement in public 
which he authorised him (the Earl of 
Wicklow) to make in that House. The 
noble Viscount (Melbourne) had certainly 
treated him with more courtesy, but he 
had also made some remarks with reference 
to another statement of his delivered last 
night, and accused him of impropriety in 
having brought forward that statement 
here, instead cf having made a private 
communication on the subject to him, or 
some other Member of Government. If 
the noble Viscount, however, had given a 
moment’s reflection to the matter, it would 
have occurred to him that he had stated, 
that this circumstance was actually com- 
municated, in the first place, to the Go- 
vernment, who took no notice of the affair. 
What object, therefore, could it be to him 
to make a communication on the subject, 
knowing, that Ministers had already 
been informed of the facts, and feeling, 
too, that if he had made any such com- 
munication, it would be treated in thesame 
manner, and share the same fate as the 
preceding one which had been made ? 

The Earl of Radnor: it was matter of 
regret that the noble Earl had not, when 
he made the remark, also added the name 
of the gentleman from whom he derived 
his information. With respect to the Irish 
papers, he had only accidentally seen the 
extracts to which he had adverted, and on 
that account was not aware of the cir- 
cumstance to which the noble Earl re- 
ferred, He presumed, however, that 
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Colonel Perceval had Mr. O'Connell’s au- 
thority on the matter. 

The Earl of Wicklow begged to assure 
the noble Earl that he was again in error, 
for Mr. O’Connell had made precisely 
the same statement at a public meeting, 
and actually quoted the words of Colonel 
Perceval, the hon. member for Sligo. And 
what did this prove but that the noble 
Earl, with that ignorance of facts under 
which he had spoken, ought not to have 
attributed to any man that species of 
conduct which was inconsistent with his 
duty? 

The Duke of Richmond took the op- 
portunity of contradicting, upon the au- 
thority of the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, the statements put forth during 
the debate, by the noble Earl (Wicklow), 
to the effect that that right hon. Gentle- 
man had changed his opinions upon the 
subject of education in Ireland, under the 
“‘threatenings” of Mr. O’Connell. He 
was assured that his right hon. friend had 
not given way in any such manner.. Mr. 
O’Connell, Colonel Perceval, and the no- 
ble Earl (of Wicklow), who had relied 
upon their authority, were mistaken. At 
the same time, in defending his absent 
friend, he must reprehend the practice of 
choosing the House in which a Minister 
did not happen to sit, to make an attack 
upon him. Before the Chief Secretary 
was attacked in that House, these hon. 
Members who had accused him in his ab- 
sence should have asked him in the 
House of Commons, if he had changed 
his opinions. But this was not the only 
occasion on which such a course was pur- 
sued by the party opposed to Government. 
With all their eloquence, they dared not 
rise in the same House with the object of 
their invective; this, he was tempted to 
say, might be Irish justice; but he trusted 
it was only the feeling of those, who, in 
their anxiety to render a Ministry which 
they thought a bad one, odious and ridi- 
culous, never cared what they said. He 
did not mean to say, that they did not be- 
lieve what they said; but their utter hos- 
tility to the Administration rendered them 
credulous in the extreme. 

The Bishop of London said, he feared 
that the plan of Government involved a 
principle with which he could not be sa- 
tisfied ; but he thought that the Ministers 
ought to be dealt with more liberally and 
fairly. The overcharged statements in 


which some noble Lords had indulged 
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were calculated only to do injury to the 
cause of truth. The most that could be 
truly said against the Government was, 
that, in striving to attain a good purpose, 
they had made a great mistake. A system 
of religious education was going forward 
in Ireland, supported by public grants : 
these grants had been withdrawn by Go- 
vernment, because the entire Scriptures 
were read in the schools which was not 
agreeable to the religious tenets of the 
Catholics. At the same time it should 
be known, that Government had no ob- 
jection to have the Scriptures read in the 
schools; and, of his own knowledge, he 
could positively assert, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
Jand had none. But the reading of the 
Scriptures in an unmutilated state was op- 
posed by the Roman Catholics; and the 
Government, to promote the purposes of 
joint education and conciliation, yielded 
to their objection, and ordered that se- 
lections only from the Scriptures should 
be read—selected, he was afraid, by those 
who would not be content to give an im- 
partial view of Scriptural truth. It might 
be said, that the best way to instruct was 
by selections from the Scriptures. That 
might be admitted if it did not involve a 
principle, and if it were not perfectly 
clear that they were making a concession 
to the Catholic clergy. Asa minister of 
the Protestant Church, he could not over- 
come the difficulties which this plan pre- 
sented. The Ministers had taken away 
from them a Scriptural education, and 
had given them one, that he would not 
say was unscriptural, but which was some- 
thing that he feared was not perfectly 
Scriptural. It was thought that this alter- 
ation of plan would prevent contention: 
nothing, he considered, was more likely to 
promote it. When the Protestant child 
went home in the evening to his father’s 
house, where he had been in the habit of 
hearing the Scriptures read, he would 
naturally ask, why they were not read at 


school? Because Government did not 
permit it, Why did Government not per- 
mit it? Because the Roman Catholic 


priests had objected to it. Why did they 
object to it? Because they did not think 
the Scriptures should be read without in- 
terpretation. And why was this? Be- 
cause they held the scriptures not to be 
the sole and essential rule of faith. The 
whole question, however, was involved in 
such inexplicable difficulties, that he did 
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not clearly see his way ;. but he considered 
that the Government, in forming a plan 
under the sanction of the priests, had 
made agreat mistake. Unfortunately too 
that mistake involved an important prin- 
ciple, and was, therefore, looked upon with 
aversion by a large body of Protestants, 
not only of those whose connexion with 
Ireland gave them a partial view, but 
also by those in England who were acted 
upon by any political considerations. 

The Marquis of Lansdown, upon per- 
sonal examination of the system pursued 
by the Kildare-street Society, had not 
found any reason to be dissatisfied with 
the mode of instruction introduced by 
that Association into their schools through- 
out that country. From the effect of a 
difference of religious feeling, however, 
it had been fully ascertained that these 
schools had become obnoxious to the 
Roman Catholics, who withdrew in a great 
measure their children from them. The 
grant of public money, therefore, failing 
to effect the object for which it had been 
hitherto voted by Parliament, it was in- 
tended to withdraw it. This was what 
might naturally be expected as the result 
of the failure. He had placed in districts, 
where his property lay in Ireland, schools 
nearly similarly organised with those of the 
Kildare-street Association, and found that 
they, without any mismanagement of their 
masters or of his agents, had not produced 
the satisfaction or advantage he contem- 
plated, merely because the use of the Holy 
Scriptures was, as a means of education, 
irreconcileable with the tenets of the Roman 
Catholics. The real question was, whe- 
ther the alternative proposed by the noble 
Duke opposite was to be adopted, and, 
because the Catholics would not frequent 
schools so constituted, were they, as Mi- 
nisters, to completely abandon the hope 
of improvement through the medium of 
associated schools, and leave those classes 
in Treland to a system by which they must 
be disassociated and separated from their 
very infancy upwards? Had they at- 
tempted to continue the present plan, they 
would have raised up still greater hostility 
than now existed, and there would have 
been, instead of 200,000, 500,000 peti- 
tioners. He thought the right rev. 
Prelate should not have dealt so hardly 
with the Ministerial plan, without giving 
it a fair trial, more especially when the 
children were engaged in reading extracts 
four days of the week, and had the advan- 
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tage of schoolmasters, of Scriptural in- 
struction from their own persuasion on the 
other two days. An opinion had pre- 
vailed among the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland that proselytism was at 
the bottom of the present system and in- 
tentions of Government, and they had 
been led to suspect this intention in what 
had really sprung from the most fair and 
laudable motives. He only begged noble 
Lords to remember that his Majesty’s 
Government, in acting upon the present 
plan, was not substituting it for any other 
plan which had succeeded. The new sys- 
tem was founded upon principles in no 
respect inconsistent with the general ob- 
ject of giving a religious, moral, and 
Christian education to all, and of affordin 
at the same time to every Protestant child 
an education purely Protestant. More 
could not be accomplished, and this the 
Government was called upon to attempt 
in the present state of the country. To 
give a wholesome education to the 5 
of each religion, and to teach a common 
harmony and a patriotic feeling to all, 
would be to act upon a basis upon which 
greater good would be accomplished than 
had ever hitherto been effected. Upon 
these grounds, and upon many others, he 
returned his most hearty thanks to the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland for his at- 
tempt ; for, looking to former failures, the 
present plan evinced his courage and sa- 
gacity, and he felt that if the right hon. 
Gentleman could accomplish his purpose, 
of which he had great hopes, it would 
produce far greater good than ever had 
been attained by any one single measure 
in Ireland. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would persevere in his laudable 
efforts, and that he would speedily see the 
practical effects of a system, which for 
thirteen years had been the object of the 
wishes and received the sanction and sup- 
port of many highly respectable individuals 
of the Church of England, and of many 
Members of the Legislature. 

The Duke of Wellington feared he had 
in some degree been misunderstood by 
the noble Marquis. What he meant to 
say was, that, while the grants were con- 
tinued to the Kildare-street Society, other 
private establishments continued, nor did 
the system of the Kildare-street Society 
operate to thé separation of the schools. 

Lord Cloncurry begged to remind the 
House, that Ireland was a Protestant set- 


tlement and a Protestant conquest, and 
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that it abounded with the means of Pro- 
testant education and of conversion to 
Protestantism. For more than a century 
the charter schools intended for Protestant 
conversion had received money from the 
Government, and the Protestant clérgy 
were bound to establish schools for in- 
structing people in their faith. Under 
these circumstances the Kildare-street 
Society was established by many benevo- 
lent individuals, and their object was, to 
give to the great body of the people what 
they required, and which had previously 
been confined to but a few. When the 
laws established Protestant schools for the 
general education of the people, the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland bore but a small pro- 
portion to the Protestants compared to 
what they did at present, and it was not 
desirable that so large a portion of the 
country should be left by Government in 
a state of absolute destitution with respect 
to instruction. The Kildare-street So- 
ciety was, in fact, originally intended for 
the benefit of the Catholics, and assist- 
ance was given to it by Government upon 
the idea that it would enlarge its plan ; 
but one point insisted upon was the neces- 
sity of founding this system of education 
upon the whole Bible. This was impos- 
sible, without interfering with the Catholic 
religion, and the departure from the 
original intentions of the Society was one 
cause of a great number of Protestants 
seceding from it. 

The Earl of Roden maintained that, 
according to the report of the Education 
Committee made in 1825, the plan of 
education now proposed had undergone a 
fair trial, and it had been found utterly 
impracticable. No objection had been 
made by the people to the Kildare-street 
Society until they had been instigated to 
opposition by their priests, and because 
the priests were against the Society, the 
old plan of education had been given up, 
and the Government was now acting en- 
tirely at the dictation of the Catholic 
clergy. The proposed system was not 
founded upon the Scriptures; this he had 
maintained, and no noble Lord in that 
House had yet convinced him to the con- 
trary, and, in opposing the present mea- 
sure of his Majesty’s Ministers, he felt 
convinced that he was only speaking the 
sentiments of the Protestant body of Ire- 
land. Who could maintain that it was 
just to take grants from the Protestant 


Institutions of Ireland while they were 
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continued to the Roman Catholics? He 
thought that the best mode, under all ex- 
isting difficulties, would be, to withdraw 
all the grants from the Kildare-street and 
Capel-street Societies, and from the Ca- 
tholic Societies, and to leave every body 
to educate his own children after his own 
manner. 

Petitions ordered to lie upon the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 28, 1832. 


Minutgs.] New Members sworn. Sir Ave@ustus Firz- 
@BRALD, for Ennis; JAMES ADAM Gorpon, Esq., for 
Tregony. 

Bill brought in. By Mr. JarHson, to Regulate the Office 
for Registering Deeds, Conveyances, and Wills, in Ireland. 

Réturhs ordered. On the Motion of Sir Byam Martin, a 
Statement of the Period to whith the Issue-notes from the 
several Dock-yards had been posted in the Navy-officer 
Ledger on the 14th of the present Month, and to what Date 
the Posting hasbeen brought upat the presenittimes and for 

. the Copy of an Admiralty Order, or Orders, to the Commis- 
siohers of the Navy, dated in the early part of the year 
1830, directing 6,000 Men and Apprentices to be con- 
sidered as the total number to be borne in his Majésty’s 
Dock-yards ; also, a Copy of the Orders given thereupon 
by the Navy Board to the Commissioners and Officers of 
the several yards; and of the total Number of inferior Offi- 
cers, Workmen, Apprentices, borne on the Ist of January, 
1830, ist January, 1831, and ist of January, 1832, dis- 
tinguishing the inferior Officers from the others: —On the 
Motion of Mr. HARvrv, of the Number of Cases, and 
of the Names of the Parties, in which the Crown has 
administered to the Estate and Effects of Persons who 
have died Intestate, leaving no lawful Issue, since the 
year 1824 to 1830, both inclusive, specifying the Nature 
and Extent of the Property whieh has been so obtained, 
and now in progress of Recovery, with the Appropria- 
tion thereof, and also what proceedings have been 
taken in the Courts of Law or Equity in respect thereof, 
the Costs attending each Case, and by whom, and to whom 
paid :—On the Motion of Mr. GzorGE BANKES, Amount 
of Duty paid on Foreign Manufactured Silks, &c. :—On 
the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, of the Number of Stamps 
issued to each of the Newspapers published in London, 
during the year 183i, and the Amount of the Advertise- 
ment Duty paid by each. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. W1nL1am Howarp, from the 
Owners of Real Property at Morpeth, against the Register 
Bill :—By Mr. MAcautay, from the Pupils of St. Bartholo- 
miew’s Hospital, for the removal of existing impediments 
to the Cultivation of the Science of Anatomy; and from 
Calne, to be continued in the privilege of returning two 
Members to Parliament:—By Mr. Botton Kine, from 
the Members of the Leamington Political Union, for ex- 
tending the Elective Franchise of the Borough of Warwick 
to Leamington:—By Mr. Duapate, from Atherstone, 
complaining of the Distressed state of the Ribbon Trade: 
By Mr. Hopson, from the Lace Manufacturers of Barn- 
stable, Against the Factories Regulation Bill:—By Lord 
Viscount Eastnor, from the Magistrates, Gentry, Free- 
holders, and Inhabitants, of Kington, Hereford, Against 

. the Importation of Foreign Gloves:—-By Mr. Ramspor- 
Tom, from the Licensed Victuallers of New Windsor, for 
Relief from their Liability to make Restitution for the 
loss of the Property of their Guests :—By Sir Gray Sxip- 
witH, from the Members of the Stratford-on-Avon Po- 
litical Union, for the Repeal of the Newspaper Stamp 
Duties :—By Sir Francis ViNcENT, from St. Albat’s, if 
favour of the Faetories Regulation Bill:—By Mr. Dixon, 

. from the Manufaeturers of Soap in Glasgow, for a reduc- 
tion of the Duties on Soap:—By Mr. Sapirr, from the 
Opetatives of Tildésley with Shakerly, Lancashire, for 
prohibiting the Exportation af Gotfén Yarn; and from an 
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Individual, Against the mode of collecting Tithes:—By 
Mr. Barina, from the Trustees of the British Museum for 
the usual Annual Grant. 


Factorizs’ Recuration Bitu.] Mr, 
Sadler had the honour to be intrusted with 
several Petitions, which he begged to pre- 
sent, namely, of the Inhabitants of Dews- 
bury, in favour of the Bill for limiting the 
hours of labour of children in factories, 
which was signed by many of the principal 
manufacturers of the town, and declared, 
that while the overworking of children 
had never been profitable to the masters, it 
had proved lamentably prejudicial o the 
children. This petition was signed by be- 
tween 2,000 wi 3,000 persons in a few 
days. Another petition was from the 
Inhabitants of Heckmondwike in favour of 
the same Bill, and recommending a care- 
ful inquiry into the subject, with a view 
more especially to protect those master 
manufacturers who were disposed to act 
with humanity, from the effects of a mis- 
chievous competition. This petition was 
signed by 1,100 persons. Thirdly, he had 
the Petition of the Inhabitants of Keighley, 
agreed to at a public meeting convened by 
the Constable of the place; signed by 
a great number of individuals, among 
whom were master spinners, who ex- 
pressed themselves anxious for a modifica- 
tion of the present system. Also, a simi- 
lar petition from operative cotton-spinners 
and others, engaged in the cotton factories 
in the county of Renfrew. Also, the peti- 
tion of workers in the power-loom factories 
at Glasgow, signed by between 6,000 and 
7,000 persons in two days, praying for 
the removal of a system which tended to 
demoralize the minds, and destroy the 
bodily health, of the children employed. 
Also, similar petitions from the inhabitants 
of St. Alban’s, and of Calne. Those peti- 
tions spoke plainly the feelings of the 
people, and he would not weaken their 
effect by any comments of his own. 

Mr. Strickland supported the prayer of 
these petitions. He would avail himself 
of this opportunity of contradicting an 
assertion, that attempts had been made 
by the friends of the Bill to bring un- 
merited charges against the masters. He 
was assured that most of the owners of 
factories were anxious that some such 
measure as the present should become a 
law, so that the evils complained of might 
be removed. Every one who attentively 
considered the subject, must arrive at the 
conclusion, that the present system had 
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not arisen from a spirit of inhumanity on 
the part of the masters, but from the com- 
petition. Some of the clauses of the Bill, 
at present would, perhaps, require to be 
modified, and he should be happy to 
render any assistance in his power to 
make the measure efficient. 

Mr. Hunt supported the prayer of these 
petitions with great pleasure. He was 
glad that the masters had at last found 
an hon. Member to defend them. Until 
he had been informed by the hon. Mem- 
ber, who last addressed the House, that 
this pernicious system of overworking 
children arose from competition, he had 
thought that it was occasioned by the 
cupidity of the masters. 

Petitions to be printed. 


Brazit1an Captures.] Mr. Ewart 
presented a Petition from Mr. Robert 
M’Neil, Merchant of Liverpool, complain- 
ing of the capture of the brig Utopia by 
the Brazilian squadron, and that, although 
his claim to remuneration had been ad- 
mitted, still he was unable to obtain relief. 
This gentleman was part owner of the 
vessel in question when it was seized by 
the Brazilian squadron; and retained by 
them until it was rotten. A verdict had 
been obtained against that government in 
a Brazilian Court of Justice, yet redress 
had not been afforded. It would be re- 
collected that last year a Commission was 
appointed, with a view to examine and 
liquidate the claims against the Brazilians, 
but that the Commission was, he believed, 
at anend. He understood thatthe claims 
of British subjects against the Brazilians 
amounted to no less than 500,0002., and 
the Government had neglected to enforce 
them. The American government had 
obtained the settlement of all the claims 
made by American citizens, and he 
trusted that a similar course would, with- 
out delay, be pursued by our own Govern- 
ment. He was happy to hear, a few 
evenings since, from the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that the 
present Brazilian government was more 
disposed than its predecessor to listen to 
the just demands of the injured merchant. 
At any rate, he hoped, that Ministers 
would see the propriety of enforcing these 
claims without delay. 

Mr. Dixon said, this was an extremely 
hard case, and deserved the serious con- 
sideration of the Government. The Bra- 


zilian government was apparently on a 
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friendly footing with our Government; 
but, although these seizures had taken 
place upwards of four years ago, our Go- 
vernment had taken no effectual steps to 
procure relief. It had been stated, that 
the Brazilian government was willing to 
contract a loan for the payment of these 
claims, and that Ministers assented to the 
arrangement. He understood, however, 
that the amount so proposed to be ob- 
tained was only 300,000/., which was not 
half the claim due to the merchants of this 
country. Moreover, he entertained doubts 
even if this justice would be done, unless 
some further steps were taken by Ministers 
to forward the matter. He was sorry to 
understand that our Chargé d’Affaires, had 
been recalled from the Brazils, who had 
evinced much zeal in the enforcement 
of these claims, Other governments had 
obtained satisfaction for their subjects, 
while ours had regarded the seizure of Eng- 
lish ships with comparative carelesness. He 
had heard a report that it was intended to 
resort to reprisals, he deprecated that 
until every other method had _ been tried. 
At any rate, it was most adviseable that 
Government should forthwith declare 
what course they meant to pursue. The 
seizures made were not only contrary to all 
international law, but even contrary to 
Brazilian law. The American government 
had very soon obtained redress for their 
citizens, and had even obtained the same 
justice for a British ship which happened 
to be under American colours. He was 
determined, if no explanation was given, 
to bring the matter regularly before the 
House. 

Lord Sandon said, his constituents felt 
very strongly in this matter, and he was 
determined to support their opinions to the 
utmost of his power. 

Mr. Hume complained of the postpone- 
ment of these claims, and of the want of 
protection to British merchants from the 
British Government, which was disgraceful 
to the greatest maritime power in the world, 
when all other nations had obtained satis- 
faction. He would take that opportunity 
of asking the noble Lord, what salary was 
given to the Commissioners for settling cer- 
tain claims on the Brazilian government, 
and whether that salary was still con- 
tinued. 

Lord Althorp said, that, not expecting 
that the question would be asked, he was 
not prepared to give the hon. Member the 
information he required, 
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Serect Vestries.j Mr. George Daw- 
son wished to ask the right hon. Secretary 
at War, what were his intentions with re- 
spect to the dilemma in which the various 
parishes of Westminster were placed by 
the interpretation put upon a clause in 
the Select Vestry Act which he introduced 
last year? If the intentions of the Select 
Vestries to oppose the adoption of the new 
Bill in the parishes inclined to adopt it 
were carried into effect, the greatest con- 
fusion, and, he would add, danger, would 
result in many parts of the metropolis. 
The case was this— the Act gave the rate- 
payers the power of signifying by writing 
to the Churchwardens their wish to adopt 
the Bill. The Churchwardens, under the 
opinion of Counsel, he believed, inter- 
preted this form in writing to mean, that it 
must be delivered in at the Vestries per- 
sonally by each individual claiming the 
right to vote. Now, he asked, what must be 
the consequence of collecting thousands of 
individuals together on such an occasion, 
at such times of excitement in the public 
mind? The very occasion of disputed parish 
affairs would make such assemblies incon- 
venient; and he would add also, that he 
did not think it very desirable, at a mo- 
ment when a dangerous contagious malady 
was in the heart of the metropolis, need- 
lessly toassemblelarge multitudes together. 
He asked, therefore, whether it was the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
introduce a short Bill to make the inten- 
tions of the Legislature clear upon this 
point? intentions which, he thought, 
ce uld not admit of any rational doubt. 

Sir John Hobhouse expressed his sur- 
prise that any doubt should have existed 
to render it necessary to apply to Counsel 
as to the construction of the Act. The 
words upon which the opinion of Counsel 
had been taken, had been introduced into 
the Bill in the House of Lords for the very 
purpose of preventing the assembling of 
large bodies of persons. The words which 
originally stood in the Bill required the 
parishioners to meet, which the House of 
Lords struck out, and substituted for them 
the words to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man alluded He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman, that it was inexpedient 
at the present moment to call large as- 
semblages of persons together, and, he 
would add, that it was doubtful if their 
Opinions could be taken within the time 
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appointed by the Act. Some of the 
parishes had several thousand rate-payers.: 
He, however, had no objection to introduce 
ashort Bill, to remove all doubt upon the 
subject, if it should be necessary. 

Mr. Croker understood the right hon. 
Baronet to say, that it would be im- 
possible to collect the opinions of the rate- 
payers in some of the metropolitan parishes, 
relating to the Vestry Act, within the time 
limited by the Act; he, therefore, begged 
to be informed how their votes could be 
obtained for Members in the time specified 
in the Reform Bill. i 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that, by the 
Vestries Bill, the poll was to be taken in 
one place, but bythe Reform Bill they 
might have as many as were necessary. 


Duty on Soap. 


Duty on Soap.] Mr. Alderman 
Thompson rose to. propose a modification 
of the Duty on Soap. It was certainly 
with some diffidence that he proposed to 
deal with an item of revenue of so large 
an amount as 1,200,000/., especially when 
the expenditure of the country last year 
exceeded the income by the sum of 
700,000/., and when, according to the 
Estimate of the noble Lord opposite, the 
surplus of income for the current year 
would be so small as 165,000/. However, 
he would not propose to sacrifice any por- 
tion of revenue without providing an 
equivalent for it. He would never advo- 
cate any measure which would injure 
public credit, for the honour and cha- 
racter of the country depended on that 
being supported. It was his opinion that 
the plan which he was about to propose 
would put an end to the competition which 
at present existed between the fair and the 
dishonest manufacturer, and that was his 
chief inducement to bring it forward. The 
duty at present laid upon soap amounted 
to 1007. per cent. It was not an ad 
valorem duty, but a rated duty of 3d. per 
pound, This duty operated most un- 
equally, for upon the inferior kinds of 
soap it amounted to 120 per cent, whilst 
upon the superior kinds, which were ex- 
clusively used by the wealthy classes, it 
was only seventy per cent. In Ireland no 
duty whatever was paid, and the English 
and Scotch manufacturers received back 
the full amount of the duty they paid when 
they exported soap to that country. The 
consequence was, that an immense con- 
traband trade was carried on with-Ireland. 
For this purpose the steam communication 
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between Liverpool and Irelarid, and the 
coast of Scotland and the north of Ireland, 
afforded great facilities. It appeared from 
papers before the House, that in the last 

ear the amount of soap exported to Ire- 
land, on which drawback was paid, was 
nine times greater than in 1828, in the 
former year thequantity was, 301 ,346lbs. ; 
in 1829, 947,926lbs., and in 1830, 
2,551,000lbs. This extraordinary in- 
crease of export could only be accounted 
for by supposing the existence of an ex- 
tensive contraband trade. The soap, 
in fact, was not consumed in Ireland, but 
smuggled back to England, and re-ex- 
ported to Ireland, and another drawback 
paid upon it. He would now call the 
attention of the House to the manner in 
which the system worked in England, and 
he thought he could satisfy the Honse that 
one-third part of the soapconsumed in Eng- 
land did not pay duty. The population of 
England and Scotland, according to the 
eensus of 1821, consisted of 14,118,638 
persons, which were, by the tables of the 
the Statistical Society published in 1827, 
divided into seven classes, consisting of 
2,941,383 families, and whose consump- 
tion of soap, according to an Estimate 
which had been formed by very competent 
persons, after great labour and research, 
was as follows. But it was material first 
to state what the actual consumption of 
soap had been in the workhouses of six of 
the most populous parishes in England for 
each person, viz., Manchester, Salford, 
Lambeth, Whitechapel, Norwood, and 
Christchurch: the average consumption 
of each inmate per annum had rather ex- 
ceeded 7lb.— 


1st Division.—The poorest class of pea- 
gantry and labourers, 34lb. each person per 
annum. 

2d Division.—Labourers earning less than 
12s. per week, workhouse allowance, 7lb. each 
person per annum. 

3d Division.—Labourers and artizans earn- 
ing 12s. to 20s. per week, 9lb. each person per 
annum. 

4th Division.—Ditto, ditto, 40s. per week 
12lb. each person per annum. 

5th Division. — Shopkeepers and others, 
whose incomes are under 400/, per annum, 
15lb. each person per annum. 

6th Division —Middle class, 241b. each per- 
son perannum, 

7th Division.—Upper class, 30lb. each per- 
son per annum. 
‘The average quantity of soap con- 

sumed, according to the fore- 
, Boing classification, would ex- 
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ceed 10lb. for each person, : 
“SEP 3 . .1b.140,820,420 

The quantity upon which duty 
was paid in 1821, was 91,468,987 


49,351,513 





Leaving to be accounted for 


This result proved, that the average con- 
sumption by each person, of duty paid 
soap, was only about 6lb. ; which was less 
than the average quantity used in the six 
workhouses before referred to. This, he 
thought, was an unanswerable argument, 
that a great contraband trade was carried 
on in this article. He would now proceed 
to show how the alteration he proposed 
was likely to effect the revenue. His plan 
was, to reduce the duty on soap in Eng~ 
land to one-half of its present amount, or 
from 3d. per lb. to 14¢., and to levy a 
duty of 1 d. per ib. on Irish soap. 


The net amount of duty received in 
1831, at 3d. per Ib. was 
Proposed reductionleaves 
half the duty .. £641,779 
Duty on smuggled soap 
49,351,5131b. .. 
Ireland, calculated at only 
half the consumption 
per head as compared 
with England and Scot- 
land — say Sib. on 
8,000,000—the last po» 
pulation return would 
yield, at 13d. per lb, 
Increased consumption of 
soap —— say, at least, 
5,000 tons, at 14. per 


£1,283,458 


308,446 


250,000 


ton 72,000 


pene er 


1,272,225 


Leaving only a deficiency of £11,233 


to cover which there would be the duty on 
the increased consumption of tallow, palm 
oil, and other foreign commodities used in 
the manufacture of soap. Another benefit 
which he anticipated from the reduction of 
the duty, would be the entire suppression 
of smuggling and all its demoralizing 
effects. It had been asserted that it 
would be better to remove the tax alto- 
gether, and substitute another on all the 
foreign articles from which soap was made, 
but he had great objection to taxes on raw 
materials, and, therefore, he could not 
agree to that assertion. With respect to 
the manufacture of the article, every thing 
tended to convince him that a very large 
illicit trade existed. Excise prosecutions 
were common, and the number of licenses 
had much increased, In the years 1824, 




















1825, and 1826, the average number 
og was about 327; in the years 1827, 
828, and 1829, the average number was 
584, each of which cost 4/. It appeared 
that forty-six of the persons who obtained 
those licenses only made in the whole 
about fifty-one and a-half tons, or on an 
avérage, about twenty-two cwt.each. It 
must, therefore, be obvious to any person 
that it could never be worth their while 
to pay 41. for a license to make so small a 
quantity. The fact, he believed, was, 
that some of the soap maufacturers dealt 
-in the contraband article, and the 
license was a convenient cover to their 
smuggling. On these grounds he submit- 
ted to the House, and to the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the pro- 
riety of agreeing to his proposition. 
eré never was a périod when the reduc- 
tion of the duty on this primary necessary 
of life, would be reetived with more grati- 
tude than at the present moment, when it 
was declared by the highest medical au- 
thorities, that the best protection against 
the malady which was spreading through 
the country, was cleanliness. He con- 
cluded by moving, that ‘* the House do re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of reducing the duty on hard soap 
manufactured in England and Scotland, 
from 34d. per Ib. to 14d. per lb., and also, 
of imposing a duty of 14d. per Ib. on hard 
soap manufactured in Ireland. 

Mr. Dixon seconded the Motion; al- 
though he must be permitted to say, that 
he should prefer a tax on tallow if there 
was any deficiency in the revenue occa- 
sioned by the reduction of the duty on 
soap. He thought, at all events, the 
landed interest would be benefitted by 
that, as well as the public in general. 
There could be no doubt that a vast illicit 
trade had been carried on, when the duty 
amounted to 100 per cent upon an article 
of such primary convenience, and in such 
universal use. 

Lord Althorp said, that the form of the 
notice of-the hon. Alderman did not lead 
him to expect that he would have con- 
cluded by a direct motion to repeal half 
the duty on soap; he had supposed merely 
that the hon. Alderman intended to take 
this method of stating the case on behalf 
of the soap manufacturers. His attention, 
however, had, for a considerable time, been 
directed to the question, and he was aware 
of all the facts connected with it. He 
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would atonce fairly own that the only objec- 
tion he had to the reduction of the duty was, 
the risk to which it would expose the re- 
venue: at the present moment, and with 
our present prospects, he should not féel 
justified in hazarding a sum so considerable. 
The hon. Alderman had argued that the 
loss at all events would not be large, but 
he had assumed also that the reduction to 
half the present duty would put an end at 
once to smuggling, which was by no 
means evident. He doubted the correct- 
ness of some of the hon. Alderman’s cal- 
culations. It was ingenious enough to 
divide the community into classes, and as- 
sume the consumption to be 10lb. éach 
person on an average, but there was no 
proof of that. In fact, throughout, the 
hon. Alderman had been rather tod san- 
guine in his anti¢ipations, and thé less 
could not be compensated by a duty oh 
tallow without thereby augmenting the 
impost on candles, for it must be recol- 
lected that this country did not produce ° 
enough tallow to supply her own consump-~- 
tion of that article, and atax upon the im- 
portation of it, therefore, would have the 
effect of raising the price of all the tallow 
in the market to the extent of that duty. 
The consumers would be injured to that 
extent, and candles were as much in dé- 
mand amongst the poor as soap. He was 
obliged unwillingly to resist the motion, as 
he had said before, merely on the ground 
that the executive government could not 
afford to hazard so large a sum: could 
it be done safely, he believed that it might 
be done advantageously. 

Mr. Robinson was of opinion that it was 
by no means expedient, in the present cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, to impose a new tax 
upon that country, and would much rather 
impose a duty upon foreign tallow. It was 
not desirable that there should be differ- 
ent rates of duty in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; but this was not the time to impose 
new taxes on the people of Ireland, as it 
would only tend to increase the discontent 
which prevailed to such an alarming ex- 
tent in that country. He was aware that 
the Government was placed in a situation 
of great difficulty. On the one hand, the 
amount of our expenditure was at present 
so great, as to require the utmost care to 
prevent a defalcation in any branch of our 
revenue; while, on the other, there wefe 
many taxes which pressed heavily on the 
productive industry of the country—the 
removal of which would be attended with 
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the greatest benefit. As to imposing a 
duty on Russian tallow, he would ask, whe- 
ther it would not be wise to show that Go- 
vernment which had imposed almost pro- 
hibitory duties on the commodities of this 
country, that we had the power in our 
handsofretorting. Theonly mode by which 
Russia and other powers could be made 
just, was to adopt the principle of retali- 
ation. That policy had been pursued to- 
wards the United States, and when that 
power imposed heavy duties on our ships, 
we prevented the American ships from 
trading with our colonies in the West 
Indies, and the American government 
was very soon glad to change its system. 
That he knew was contrary to the opinion 
of those who said “let us act upon a liber- 
al system of policy, and in time we shall 
convince other nations of the folly of 
adopting a different policy; but he feared, 
however, that these anticipations would 
never be fulfilled. Individuals might be 
liberal; but nations would never act on 
such principles. Nations like individuals, 
oughtto be just before they were liberal. 
When the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) sat 
on that side of the House, he supported 
the Motion of the hon. member for Dover, 
for an inquiry into the whole of our fiscal 
system, with a view io adopt some changes 
in the system of taxation, and he, there- 
fore, trusted that the noble Lord would not 
now overlook the subject. He agreed with 
him that it was inexpedient to yield to the 
motion of the worthy Alderman at present, 
as it might lead to a serious falling-off in 
the revenue; although, at the same time, 
the greatest good would result from the 
repeal of the soap tax. But before any 
change was made, he would recommend 
the noble Lord to refer the whole of our 
fiscal system to the consideration of a 
Select Committee, with a view to improve 
it. 
Mr. Hume believed, that no one ob- 
jected more to a tax upon raw produce than 
hedid, but ifever a case existed, which would 
justify a departure from general rules, that 
case existed with regard to Russian tallow. 
Before, however, he touched upon that part 
of the subject, he must say a few words re- 
specting the soap and other Excise duties. 
He believed that an Excise duty was never 
imposed upon acommodity, without mate- 
rially deteriorating the quality of it. It 
was owing to the Excise duty on the manu- 
facture of this article, that we had worse 
soap than any other nation in the world; 
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he had been informed that the interference 
of the Excise in the manufacture was con- 
sidered as equivalent to a charge of twenty 
per cent. He thought that the House, 
therefore, would be justified in calling 
upon the noble Lord for an immediate re- 
peal of this tax. He understood that it 
was usual for the Excise officers to visit 
every tallow-chandler’s shop, as they did 
before the reduction of the duty on can- 
dies, under the pretence that they were 
ordered to see that no soap was made on 
the premises, The expense, therefore, of 
the Excise officer, was the same, although 
the revenue had been greatly reduced. 
This was another ground upon which he 
pressed upon the noble Lord the propriety 
of reducing the duty on soap. With re- 
spect to the duty on foreign tallow; it 
amounted at present to 3/, 10s. a ton. 
The Russian merchant, also, had to pay 
to his government, on exporting tallow, a 
duty of 4/7. 10s. aton; and the probability 
was, if we imposed an additional duty on 
the importation of tallow, that it would 
compel the Russian government to remove 
that tax. He believed the average amount 
of Russian tallow imported into this coun- 
try for the last few years was between 
50,000 and 60,000 tons; yielding to the 
emperor of Russia a revenue paid by us 
of between 200,000/.and 300,000/. Nearly 
all the tallow exported from Russia was 
sent to England, so that we had it in our 
power to compel the Russian government 
to reduce this duty, or the Russian tallow 
would be excluded from our market, and 
then we might resort to other nations for a 
supply. In point of fact, we were paying 
a tax toa foreign State which we might, 
with little difficulty, secure for ourselves, 
and, at the same time, be able to remove 
a most objectionable tax. On such an 
account, he thought the noble Lord acted 
wisely last year, in putting a small duty 
on raw cotton in lieu of the Excise duty on 
printed cottons, as the latter tax was ten 
times more than the former. He knew 
that taxes generally on the raw material 
were objectionable, and he trusted that we 
should soon get rid of the duty on the im- 
portation of cotton, but it was infinitely 
better than an Excise tax upon a manu- 
factured article. He was against a duty 
on soap either in this country or in Ire- 
land, and he had hopes that we might 
soon get rid of the Excise laws altogether. 
At present we granted a drawback of 
92,0007. on soap used in certain manu- 
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factures ; why should this favour be shown. 
All manufactures ought to be placed upon 
an equal footing with regard to the use of 
soap? It was said that if this duty was 
imposed, it would enhance the price of all 
tallow in the market. Our agriculturists 
would benefit by that, and the consumer 
would not be much injured, and we should 
be able to get rid of a most objectionable 
tax. From 80,000 to 90,000 tons were 
used, besides that which was imported, 
and a duty on imported tallow would not 
be so much felt by the country, as the 
present duty on soap—an article which 
everybody was obliged to consume. We 
should raise nearly the same sum of money 
by a duty on imported tallow, as by the 
duty on soap, and should free an import- 
ant branch of industry from the trammels 
of the Excise laws. It was bad in prin- 
ciple to impose a duty on the raw mate- 
rial, but balancing that evil with the evils 
of the present Excise duty, the public 
would benefit by exchanging the last for 
the first. He hoped to see every branch 
of our manufactures free from the Excise, 
for it was only by giving industry and 
capital full play that any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could hope to develope all 
the resources of the country. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor did not think 
any reduction of taxation expedient in the 
present state of the finances of the country, 
however desirous the House might be to 
afford relief to the poorer classes of the 
people, but he would readily admit that 
the duty on soap ought to be one of the 
first remitted. 

Mr. Labouchere thought it highly de- 
sirable that that tax should be reduced, 
as it was most impolitic to tax the neces- 
saries of life, of which soap must be consi- 
dered one. He regretted that the present 
state of the revenue rendered the question 
very difficult to decide. He was not 
friendly to commutation of taxes generally. 
It often produced injury without realizing 
the views of those who proposed it. He 
would recommend, however, acommutation 
of those which pressed upon the lower 
classes, and particularly of the duty on 
soap. It would be received as a great boon 
by the people. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, the Irish soap ma- 
nufacturers loudly and justly complained 
of the injuries inflicted on them by the 
present system. The importation into that 
country was immense, and the frauds con- 
siderable, . The duty was calculated upon 
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the size of the frames in which the soap 
was made, but the drawback allowed on ex- 
portation was paid in the real weight of 
the article, and the difference between 
these methods of calculation was fifteen 
per cent in favour of the latter. But, 
besides the bonus given to the Liverpool 
manufacturers for exportation to Ireland, 
another advantage was given to them, and 
it was, that the drawback was remitted 
immediately upon exportation, while the 
duty was not demanded for six weeks, 
during which time they had the use of the 
public money. But the Irish manufac- 
turers had, besides, great reason to com- 
plain of the partiality of the officers of the 
revenue. They stated, among other 
matters, that when Mr. Woodbine Parish 
was sent to Liverpool to inquire into the 
subject, he called the soap manufacturers 
before him, and asked them whether any 
fraud was committed upon the Irish ? 
They, of course, answered no, which he 
wrote down in his book, and so the matter 
ended. It was thus the interests of the 
Irish manufacturers were attended to. He 
had an opportunity of examining this 
Gentleman on the malt drawback Com- 
mittee, and then ascertained that many of 
the most important. questions relating to 
Irish manufacturers had been decided 
according to his recommendations. The 
present system was a bad one, but he pre- 
ferred it to the introduction of Excise 
officers into every manufactory in Ireland. 
Although many of the manufacturers 
would consent to that alteration, the 
expense of it would cost more than the 
revenue collected. There was, however, no 
doubt that with the present high duties on 
soap in England, smuggling and all sorts 
of frauds would increase. In his opinion, 
therefore, a tax on tallow would be pre- 
ferable to this duty, and, besides, it would 
be of some advantage to Ireland in another 
way, as they produced that article, and a 
tax on the foreign commodity would ope- 
rate as a bounty to her on this account. 
He had heard the remarks of the hon. 
member for Middlesex with much pleasure. 

Mr. Goulburn said, hesaw no opportunity 
in the present state of the finances of reme- 
dying the evils and frauds complained of by 
a reduction of thisduty. He regretted that 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) did not avail himself of the re- 
commendation offered to him last year, 
and repeal half the duty on soap, in place 
of the whole of the duty on candles, It 
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would have conduced much more to the 
health, comfort, and cleanliness of the 
people, than the course adopted by the 
noble Lord. When the member for Mid- 
dlesex recommended a duty on tallow, 
after having voted for the reduction of the 
duty on candles, did he suppose it would 
not increase the price of candles? There 
were 112,000,000lbs. of candles manu- 
factured in this country, and taking 60,000 
tons of tallow to be the quantity imported, 
was it to be supposed that a duty of twenty 
shillings per cwt. on that quantity, would 
not add very materially to the price of 
candles. And this duty would not prevent 
the export duty of 4/. 10s. a cwt in Russia 
being still continued. The only effect of 
the tax would be to enhance the price of 
tallow generally throughout the country. 
Mr. Hunt said, he was the first Member 
of this House to call the attention of Go- 
vernment to the duty on candles. He was 
grateful to the Ministers for taking off the 
duty, and he would not consent to any 
addition to the duty on foreign tallow. If 
the British consumer could not derive a 
benefit from a reduction of the duty on 
soap, he would not vote for it. Some 
other way of meeting the reduction of 
taxes might be adopted, such as a reduction 
of the salaries of Ministers and other public 
officers. However, as he was anxious 
for the consideration of the Reform Bill, 
and indeed for its success, he hoped the 
motion would not be pressed. So anxious 
was he for the success of the Reform Bill, 
that he would defer a motion of his own 
which stood for to-night till another period. 
Mr. Briscoe said, that protection should 
be extended to the manufacturers of soap 
in this country, if it were only to prevent 
smuggling, which was carried on to such 
an immense extent. He was sure, that the 
attention of Government could not be too 
speedily directed to this important subject. 
The remarks made by the hon. member for 
Kerry, relating to the manner in which the 
drawback was allowed, had made a consi- 
derable impression on him, so much so, 
that he thought a Committee up-stairs 
should be appointed to investigate the 
matter. In such a Committee, he believed, 
it could be proved that the reduction of 
the duty on soap would benefit the con- 
sumers, particularly the poorer sort of 
people, as well as the manufacturer and 
the revenue by preventing the illicit manu- 
facture of the article. 
Mr, Callaghan said, that under the 
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existing laws relative to soap, great frauds 
had taken place, not only against the 
revenue here, but against the Irish manu- 
facturers of that article, many of whom 
were undersold in their own market. The 
traffic in soap between Liverpool and Cork 
led to smuggling and to fraud. There was 
scarcely a seaman belonging to any of the 
steam vessels who was not employed in 
smuggling soap, a great quantity of which 
had the drawback allowed upon it more 
than once, for after being regularlyexported 
from England, it was clandestinely brought 
back again and handed to the manufac- 
turers who obtained another drawback upon 
its re-exportation. In short, no justice 
would be done to Ireland if the law upon 
this subject were permitted to remain as 
it now was. 

Mr. Ewart said, several hon. Members 
from the sister country had allowed their 
imagination to overpower their judgment 
upon this occasion at the expense of the 
people of Liverpool. The supposed frauds 
were mere assumptions against which was 
to be placed the fact, that a regular inquiry 
had taken place which had terminated 
in their favour, although a reduction of 
the duty was much desired by his consti- 
tuents who had considerable mercantile 
transactions in the articles of which soup 
was made, and if the duty on them was 
reduced, more British manufactures would 
be exported. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that 
after the discussion which had taken place, 
and the statement of the noble Lord, (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) he would 
not press his motion, 

Motion negatived. 


PaRLIAMENTARY REFoRM — BiLL 
FoR EnGLaAND—CoMMITTEE—SEVEN- 
TEENTH Day.] On the Motion of Lord 
John Russell, the House resolved itself into 
Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill. 

Lord John Russell said, that unless there 
was some objection on the part of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Willoughby) who had 
brought forward the case of Dartmouth, 
or on the part of the Committee, he should 
move that the postponed discussion on 
that borough should be resumed. His 
proposition would be, that Dartmouth 
should remain in schedule B; but, if the 
hon. Baronet thought the discussion of 
that question would occupy much time, he 
(Lord John Russell) believed he should 























better consult the convenience of the Com- 
mittee by postpaning hig motion on that 
subject until schedule C was disposed of. 

Six Henry Willoughby could not consent 
to let the case of Dartmouth pass without 
again calling attention to the subject. 

Lord John Russell said, that as the dis- 
cussion on Dartmouth would probably 
occupy some time, and ag he knew that 
many Members were anxious to proceed 
to the discussion of schedule C he should 
now propose that the Committee should 
enter on the consideration of that schedule. 

The Chairman then put the question 
that ‘“‘ Manchester, Lancashire,” should 
stand part of schedule C. 

Mr, Croker did not rise to offer any 
epposition to the proposition that Man- 
chester should retura two Members; but 
he thought it necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the case of Man- 
chester, as compared with that of Liver- 
pool. During the last Session of Parlia- 
ment an hon. Member moved that Toxteth 
Park, a part of Liverpool extra parochial, 
and containing in itself 25,000 inhabitants, 
should return a separate Member, That 
proposition the House thaught proper to 
negative last Session, and he (Mr, Croker) 
was not going to quarrel with the decision. 
What he wished to observe, however, was, 
that a similar proposition had been made 
with regard to that part of Manchester 
called Salford, and that proposition the 
House had agreed to. Now it was im- 
possible that any thing could be more 
inconsistent than the decisions of the 


House on those parallel cases. Salford 
was an integral and indivisible part of 
Manchester, at least as much as Toxteth 


Park should be considered a part of Liver- 
pool. The town of Liverpool contained 
165,000 inhabitants, and Toxteth Park 
25,000; making together 190,000 inha- 
bitants. Manchester contained 143,000 
inhabitants, and the adjoining township of 
Salford (including a ae rural district) 
40,000 inhabitants; making an aggregate 
of 183,000 inhabitants. Manchester with 
Salford was smaller, therefore, than Liver- 
pool with Toxteth Park, and upon what 

inciple it was proposed to give three 
poe to the smaller population, and 
only two to the larger, be could not con- 
ceive. If Salford were at any distance 
from. Manchester, or had a. diversity of 
interests, pursuits, or trade, there might 
be some cause for the distinction, but ag it 
was, he had heard no reason why one rule 
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should be applied to one plaee, and a 
different rule te another, when the identit 
of interests. in both was the same. ff, 
therefore, there was a reason, he should be 
glad to have it stated. If it was proposed 
to give a separate Member to Toxteth 
Park, as well as to Salford, he could 
understand it ; or if it was proposed not ta 
give a separate Member to either, it would 
be quite intelligible; but what he was at 
a loss to know was, why the distinction 
was nade, 

Mr. Heywood was surprised that the 
right hon, Gentleman could so soon have. 
forgot the discussion which took place on 
this subject last Session. The House thea 
proceeded on the grounds that Salford was 
a distinct town from Manchester, was of 
equal antiquity, and had a separate mu- 
nicipal government, and that, in fact, a 
considerable degree of jealousy existed 
between the inhabitants of those places ; 
and it was, therefore, considered expedient 
that Salford should have a separate 
Member. 

Mr. Croker assured the hon. Member 
that he had not forgotten the discussion 
which took place on this subject last 
Session, nor did he now objeet to Salford 
having an additional Member; his oaly 
objection was, that one rule was applied 
to Salford, and another to Toxteth Park 
when the cases as to local connexion were 
precisely similar. 

Mr. Ewart said, that in identity of in- 
terest, and in point of locality, Toxteth 
Park must be considered a part of Livers 
pool. It was extra parochial, and that 
was the sole distinction, He might add, 
that he had never heard the slightest wish 
expressed in Liverpool that Toxteth Park 
should retain a separate Member, 

Mr. Croker presumed the hon. member 
for Liverpool did not mean to assert that 
the people of Liverpool would not wish to 
have three Members instead of two, as 
well as the people of Manchester. 

Mr. Ewart did not mean to offer any 
opinion as to the desire of the inhabitants 
of Liverpool to return three Members, 
He had merely stated that, so far as he 
could understand, the inhabitants of Li- 
verpool had no desire to be separated, as a 
constituency, from the inhabitants of 
Toxteth Park. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham contended that 
there was precisely the same identity 
between Toxteth Park and Liverpool, as 
between Salford and Manchester, It wag 
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impossible for any person passing through 
either of them to discover where one town 
ended or the other began, and they ought 
to be treated in exactly the same manner. 
Salford should have been considered as a 
part of Manchester, as it was to all intents 
and purposes in every other respect except 
in the Reform Bill. 

Lord Althorp observed, that Salford and 
Manchester had separate jurisdictions, 
and, as had been stated, a great jealousy 
existed between the inhabitants of both 
towns. No such distinction, however, 
existed between Toxteth Park and Liver- 
pool ; and it was upon this ground that, 
after a full discussion, the House had 
decided last Session that Salford should 
have aseparate Member, and that Toxteth 
Park should be united in Representation 
with Liverpool. As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Croker) had asked whether 
the inhabitants of Liverpool would not 
prefer having three Members, he might be 
allowed to ask whether the inhabitants of 
Toxteth Park would not rather vote for 
two Members than for one? The people 
of Salford had applied for a separate Mem- 
ber, but he had never heard that the inha- 
bitants of Toxteth Park had made any 
such application. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, no one 
doubted that this question had met with 
considerable discussion ; but that was no 
reason why the Committee should not 
again take it into serious consideration. 
His own conviction was not affected by 
the arguments he had heard, and, there- 
fore, it was competent to him to ask for 
further information on the present occasion. 
Manchester was no doubt a very large and 
very important place for manufactures; 
and on grounds political and commercial 
he did not deny that it should have two 
Members; but what he wanted to know 
was, why separate it from Salford? He 
fully concurred in the propriety of giving 
to Manchester, in its aggregate sense, two 
Members; but he could not, therefore, 
concur in giving to Salford, which formed 
a part of it, a separate Member. That 
was the fallacy of the argument at the 
other side. As to any assertion about the 
existence of a jealousy between Man- 
chester and Salford, it was, to say the 
least of it, very ridiculous ; and he would 
go along with his right hon. friend in 
stating, that his Majesty’s Ministers, in 
acting upon their no-principle, were throw- 
ing away a Member of Parliament. 
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Mr. Rigby Wason said, he could not 
possibly agree with the noble Lord, that 
they were bound by the vote of last 
Session that Salford was to be separated 
from Manchester, because the question 
appeared now under very different circum- 
stances. When the Committee last year 
resolved, that those places should be sepa- 
rated in Representation, there were thirty 
vacancies which might have been filled up 
by places which were entitled to Repre- 
sentatives on account of their wealth and 
population, and, it was upon this ground 
that he had voted for giving Gateshead 
and Salford separate Members, but there 
were no such vacancies at present, and 
they ought to allot the new Represent- 
atives to separate interests and the most 
important places, As Salford was not of 
great importance, and had not a separate 
interest, it ought to be united to Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Croker feared his argument was 
misunderstood. What he meant to state 
was, that by the principle laid down in the 
Bill, Liverpool and Toxteth Park were 
quite as well entitled to three Members as 
Manchester and Salford. These discre- 
pancies he would leave to the noble Lords 
opposite to decide. He would also entreat 
the attention of the House to the maps of 
boundaries which would be generally in 
the hands of Members to-morrow, with a 
copy of which, owing to the courtesy of 
the noble Lords, he had now been fur- 
nished. He particularly alluded to the 
maps connected with the places contained 
in schedules B and C. He begged the 
Committee to look at the map of Man- 
chester and Salford, and he was sure they 
would find that his few observations were 
founded in justice. 

Lord Althorp said, the only question at 
present before the Committee was, that 
Manchester should have two Members. 
The question would arise hereafter, whe- 
ther Salford should be included in Man- 
chester, or return a separate Member. 

Lord Sandon corroborated the statement 
of his hon. colleague (Mr. Ewart), that the 
inhabitants of Toxteth Park had expressed 
no wish to be separated from Liverpool. 
If population was to give the right, Liver- 
pool was certainly entitled to three Mem- 
bers as well as Manchester. 

Mr. Rigby Wason said, the only reason 
why the inhabitants of Toxteth Park had 
not applied for a separate Member was, 
that they feared to be considered inimical 
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to the Reform Bill. The principles of 
which they so earnestly approved of that 
in order to enable them to come to a just 
conclusion on the subject, he hoped that 
plans of Liverpool, Bristol, and Bath, with 
their environs, would be placed in the 
hands of Members, although none of those 
places were included in the schedules. It 
would be impossible otherwise to form a 
correct judgment as to their comparative 
importance and claims to additional Re- 
presentation. 

Lord John Russell said, that the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member could not be 
acceded to without altering the whole of 
the arrangements already made; but the 
hon. Gentleman would derive all the in- 
formation he desired from the returns con- 
nected with the Boundary Bill. 

Sir Charles Wetherell would again as- 
sert that no answer had been given to the 
objection taken in this case by his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Croker). Surely it was 
no answer to say, that the people of Tox- 
teth Park did not wish to be divided from 
Liverpool. In forming a new Constitution, 
was the House to consult the wishes of 
the inhabitants of particular places, rather 
than the demands of justice? Again, it was 
gravely stated,that, because the people of 
Salford had a feeling of jealousy to the 
people of Manchester, that borough was to 
have three Members, instead of two. Were 
they, like hair-dressers, to place a wig on a 
block, and give it three curls, or two, just as 
the people pleased. It was an offence to 
the understanding of the House, and the 
good sense of the public, and he hoped to 
find Ministers repudiating such silly and 
absurd arguments. 

Mr. James stated, that Toxteth Park 
was inhabited by the principle merchants 
and traders of Liverpool, who had their 
country houses there. It was natural, 
therefore, they should feel that their in- 
terests would be adequately represented by 
the Members for Liverpool. 

Motion agreed to. 

Birmingham, Warwickshire, was ordered 
to stand part of schedule C, without dis- 
cussion. 

On the question that Leeds, Yorkshire, 
should stand part of schedule C, and that 
the Mayor should be the returning officer, 

Mr. Croker suggested, that, in case his 
Majesty’s Government made Manchester, 
Birmingham, and the other newly esta- 
blished boroughs, corporate towns, it 





would be desirable that the Mayor, or 
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chief corporate officer, should be the re- 
turning officer (as at Leeds), in preference 
to the returning officers now named in the 
Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, that if any of the 
newly-established boroughs were made 
corporations, it would be easy to change 
the returning officers, as might be deemed 
convenient. 

Mr. Croker remarked that if the Bill 
passed in its present form, no returning 
officer named in it could be changed, 
without a separate Act of Parliament. A 
proviso, however, might now be introduced, 
which would preclude the necessity of 
another Act to change the returning offi- 
cers. 

Question agreed to. 

. On the question that Greenwich, Kent, 
stand part of schedule C, 

Sir Robert Peel said, that in the Report 
there was a distinction drawn between 
this borough, and the four metropolitan 
boroughs; but he considered it as much a 
part of the metropolis as the Tower Ham- 
lets. He did not waive his right to object 
to Greenwich having Members, but as his 
noble friend the (Marquis of Chandos) 
had a motion on the metropolitan bo- 
roughs, he thought it better not to antici- 
pate that discussion, and would therefore 
postpone his observations on the point. 

Question agreed to. 

‘¢ Sheffield, Yorkshire, returning officer 
the master cutler,” ‘* Sunderland, Dur- 
ham,” and ‘ Devonport, Devonshire,” 
were placed in schedule C. 

On the question that “ Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire, returning officer the con- 
stable of the manor of the deanry of Wol- 
verhampton,” stand part of schedule C. 

Mr. Croker said, that the question upon 
Wolverhampton was a mere question of 
boundaries, and could be best settled, in 
his opinion, when the House was deciding 
on the Boundary Bill. There were three 
or four villages bordering on Wolverhamp- 
ton; for instance, the villages of Bilston, 
Willenhall, Wednesfield, and Sedgley, 
added to Wolverhampton, in order to 
raise it high in the scale of population. 
If the precedent of Wolverhampton were 
to be followed in the case of other places, 
and the circle enlarged, so as to take in 
various surrounding villages, he did not 
know any place in schedule B which 
would not have a right to return two Mem- 
bers. Greenwich and Deptford, which 
were places so contiguous, that nobody 
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unacquainted with parish boundaries could 
tell where the one ended, and the other 
began, were properly joined together if a 
new borough was to be formed of Green- 
wich; but here was Wolverhampton, 
united with the parish of Sedgley and the 
villages of Bilston, Willenhall, &c., from 
which it was as distinct as one place 
could well be from another. 

Mr, Littleton said, that his right hon. 
friend had displayed his want of acquaint- 
ance with the county of Stafford when he 
spoke of the village of Bilston. The 
village of Bilston, as his right hon. friend 
was facetiously pleased to style it, con- 
tained a population of not less than 14,000 
or 15,000 souls, and a market not at all 
inferior to that of Wolverhampton, The 
villages of Willenhall, Wednesfield, and 
Sedgley were so associated with Wolver- 
hampton that no one acquainted with 
that neighbourhood would think of dis- 
severing them from Wolyerhampton. Their 
interests were so identified with those of 
Wolverhampton, that they must stand and 
fall together. But, besides this, the right 
hon. Gentleman was not very consistent 
in his argument, for last Session he had 
endeavoured to persuade the noble Lord 
to join Wedgebury to Walsall. 


Mr. Croker said, that if he was incon- | 


sistent, it was only because he followed 
the Reform Bill in his arguments, which 
was a mass of inconsistencies. 

Question agreed to. 

The next question was, that the Tower 
Hamlets, Middlesex, stand partof schedule 
C. 
The Marquisof Chandos ; this | presume, 
Sir, is the right moment for me to bring 
forward the proposition of which I have 
already given notice, with respect to the 
metropolitan districts. I feel that what I 
have to propose is not calculated to make 
me very popular with the metropolis; but 
I, néverthele s, feel, that I have a duty to 
discharge, and that that which I have to 
suggest is, in my opinion, calculated to 
promote the best interests of the country 
at large. I can assure the House that | 
do not oppose the giving of these addi- 
tional Members to the metropolis, for the 
purpose of attacking the Government on 
the principle of the Bill, or with the inten- 
tion of throwing obstacles in the way of 
giving the country a proper Representa- 
tion; but [ oppose the Motion on the 
ground that those Members are unneces- 
sary and uncalled for, and that conferring 
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so many Representatives on the metrape~ 
lis will not tend to the benefit of the coun- 
try at large. Sir, I have always been, 
and am, an advocate for the extension of 
the elective franchise; but when I am 
asked if 1 am willing to give the franchise 
to the 10/. householders of the metropolis, 
I answer, decidedly no!—nor can | consent 
to the formation of these boroughs within 
the metropolis, because, in my opinion 
they will prove detrimental to the general 
interests of the country, and form the germs 
of great excitement whenever any popular 
question shall be at issue. If we look 
back to the times that have lately passed, 
and the popular questions that have at 
different periods been agitated, it will be 
found that the metropolis has never proved 
lukewarm in obtaining influence for itself, 
or in forwarding the opinions of the in- 
habitants of England. On a question of 
this magnitude I am aware that every one 
must feel an intense anxiety—an anxiety 
not only to possess an individual suffrage, 
but to contribute to the success of a mea- 
sure to which the people at large are look- 
ing for so much benefit, and I am aware 
that such an anxiety may account for much 
of that influence lately exercised by the me- 
tropolis, and which, it may be said will not 
be exercised in less agitated times, But 
though this is the case, we must not lose 
sight of the real interests of the country, 
nor forget, that if we give too much power 
to the metropolis, we shall be affording it 
the means of guiding the helm of all pub- 
lic affairs, by putting into the hands of its 
constituency a much greater power than 
can be safe for the general common weal 
of the empire. Ido not mean, and God 
forbid that I should ever make, any offen- 
sive allusion to any Gentleman for his con- 
duct in this House, either against his 
honour, his credit, or his independence ; 
but still I cannot help recollecting, that 
when an hon. Member of the City, actuated; 
no doubt, by the most honourable feelings 
thought proper to vote according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience, he was immediately 


‘called to account by his constituents, and 


overhauled, as I may say, for his conduct 
in Parliament, and told, not to vote again 
in the same manner at the risk of losing 
their favour and his own seat, J am one 
of those who say that in this House a man 
is called on to do his duty independently 
of all out-of-door consideration; and if 
we are to come here as the delegates, and 
not as the Representatives, of the people, 
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I, for one, shall never wish to retain a seat 
in Parliament, though, while I am here, 
no consideration shall make me flinch from 
advocating what I believe to be the true, 
real, and lasting interest ofall England. But 
my objection to the present vote also rests 
on the formation of separate boroughs in 
the heart of London ; and | think that the 
Government might, by enlarging the Re- 
presentation of Middlesex and of South- 
wark, exercise a complete justice towards 
the people, and do as much or more benefit 
to the cause than they are now effecting 
by the course which they at present pursue. 
Sir, it is my intention, if I should succeed 
in defeating this vote with respect to the 
Tower Hamlets, to propose an immediate 
addition to the Representation of the 
county of Middlesex, by which we shall 
give an additional protection to the great 
agricultural interests of this important 
county. I do this, Sir, in order that both 
the monied interests and the agricultural 
interests may be represented. But what 
is it that we are now doing? We shall, if 
we agree to this vote, by placing these 
district boroughs in the hands of individu- 
als who will have nothing but local inter- 
ests to protect, and who must necessarily 
have a strong leaning towards popular 
questions, and that in a degree far too warm 
to be consonant with the real interests of 
the country. Sir, if I should succeed in 
my present attempt, I would propose to 
arrange the franchise in the following man- 
ner: I would attach Lambeth to Southwark, 
Marylebone to Westminster, and the Tower 
Hamlets and Finsbury to the city of Lon- 
don. Why do Ido this? On the very 
ground on which the Government has pro- 
fessed to act all along, viz., that of in- 
creasing the constituency of places that 
are now to be represented ; and I think 
that, if we do this, we shall be giving to 
these places the power of exercising a right 
of voting perfectly in unison with the prin- 
ciples of the Ministerial Reform Bill. 
When we are told that Finsbury, the Tower 
Hamlets, and Marylebone are not repre- 
sented, I would ask, whether there has ever 
been any question brought forward affect- 
ing the interests of those places, that has 
not received the fullest attention from this 
House? Look at the case of St. Saviour’s 
church! Remember the question of the 
inclosing of Hampstead Heath! And then, 
if it be asked a represent the interests 
of the Metropolis, let it be answered, at 
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bers of this House. No one, | think, then, 
can say, after this, that the Metropolis is 
not fully represented ; and, when it is fur- 
ther recollected that there is never a period 
when there are not at least 150 Members 
of this House residing within its limits — 
Members always liable to be called on to 
assist its interests—Members always open 
to communication with all parties—never 
let it be said, that the Metropolis is with- 
out its due influence within the walls of. 
Parliament. 1 am not one of those who 
can be frightened by being told that, if we 
do not agree to this additional representa- 
tion of the Metropolis, we shall be destroy- 
ing the principle of the Bill. Sir, we have 
already agreed to the two main principles 
of this Bill—the destruction of the nomi- 
nation boroughs, and the conferring the 
elective franchise on the occupiers of 102. 
houses. After this, I beg to ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen, whether they consider themselves 
indissolubly pledged to the giving those 
additional Members to the Metropolis? I 
beg to ask them, whether they consider 
this feature of the Bill so necessary to the 
welfare of England, that they will, without 
looking to the right hand or to the left, 
blindly go forward, and give that power to 
the Metropolis, which I, for one, certainly 
feel jealous of, besides entertaining the 
opinion that it might be better disposed 
of in another way. I think that, having 
stated thus much, | cannot do better than 
to take up no more of the time of the 
House, more especially as I know that 
there are many hon. Gentlemen who are 
desirous of expressing their opinions on 
this question to the Committee. I will, 
therefore, only say one more word, in order 
to explain my feeling more fully. In the 
first place, I object to the grant of these 
Members to the Tower Hamlets; and, if 
I should succeed in my opposition, I shall 
follow that up by proposing to give two 
Members to the county of Middlesex, by 
which that important county will obtain 
four Representatives. 1 shall then leave 
the other six Members to be disposed of 
by the House as in its wisdom it may think 
fit. Are there not all England, all Scot- 
land, and all Ireland? And who shall tell 
me, that places caanot be found for these 
Members without giving them to the Me- 
tropolis, in some parts of which I sincerely 
believe that there is a disinclination to re- 
ceive this elective right, from a feeling that. 
it will lead the way to much dissension 
and turmoil, and produce circumstances 
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which will tend to break the good under- 
standing, and destroy the peace and tran- 
quillity of the district. I shall not now 
trouble the Committee any further. I leave 
the matter in its hands. All that I wish 
is really to make the Bill a better bill, and 
not to deprive the inhabitants of the Me- 
tropolis of any of their just rights. On 
the contrary, [ say, let them have the 
elective franchise ; but let it be for those 
places which already have the right to re- 
turn Members—let them be joined in 
union with London, with Southwark, and 
with Westminster. 

Mr. John Smith said, that no one could 
give the noble Marquis more credit for the 
purest intentions than he did; and, indeed, 
there were some parts of his speech in which 
he most cordially joined. For instance, he 
perfectly agreed with the noble Marquis, 
that the inhabitants of the Metropolis had 
never displayed any apathy towards the 
great questions that had agitated the king- 
dom; and he thought it much to the ho- 
nour of London, that that was the case : 
but that was one of the main reasons why 
he insisted, that the Metropolis ought to 
be more perfectly represented than at pre- 
sent. He happened to be very well ac- 
quainted with the Tower Hamlets, and he 
could take on himself to say, that that dis- 
trict contained many of those manufac- 
tures and trades which composed the great 
commercial power of the Metropolis. But 
he had heard it stated, that this immense 
population was likely to be troublesome on 
any question that particularly referred to 
their own interests; but his answer was, 
that there was no greater probability of 
that, than that the inhabitants of Westmin- 
ster should prove troublesome in the same 
way. Had the House ever heard of their 
interfering improperly with the proceedings 
of Parliament? He could assure the House, 
that some of the most eminent of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers resided in the 
Tower Hamlets, or had their establish- 
ments there; and, let him ask, had not 
those persons interests to defend? Had 
they not property to care for? And had 
they not the same claim to be represented 
as those small boroughs, the franchise of 
which was still retained? He begged also 
to remind the House of one circumstance, 
which he considered as of much import- 
ance. Those respectable individuals were 
in full expectation of having the franchise 
bestowed upon them; and he would put 
it to the House, whether, in the present 
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state of this great question, it was either 
right or expedient to show a distrust of, or 
offer an insult to, upwards of 300,000 in- 
habitants of the Metropolis. He felt fully 
justified in declaring, that all those persons 
were looking forward with the greatest 
eagerness to the enjoyment of their pro- 
mised privileges; and they were all united 
in one earnest feeling on the subject. He, 
could, therefore, assure the Committee; that 
the shortest and safest way was, to act 
justly by them, and give them that which, 
he contended, they had a fair claim to re- 
ceive. As to what the noble Marquis had 
said with respect to the danger of bestowing 
this franchise upon them, that was as little 
likely to produce violence or misconduct 
among them as the same privilege had 
hitherto produced among the Livery of 
London. These last were fully as numerous 
as the electors of the Tower Hamlets would 
be; and who ever heard of the Livery of 
London coming with a threatening aspect, 
and with turbulence and violence to that 
House, on any occasion, or doing any other 
act, that could be construed into a desire 
to intimidate Parliament? Entertaining 
these sentiments, he had great pleasure in 
giving his humble but honest support to 
the vote then before the Committee. 

Lord Althorp: The noble Marquis has 
rightly observed, that this question practi- 
cally is, whether the four metropolitan dis- 
tricts are to have Representatives, or not ; 
and I must say, that, looking at any of the 
principles on which an enlarged Repre- 
sentation can be given, it is impossible to 
propose any measure without including 
these districts, when we take into consi- 
deration the wealth, the population, and 
the intelligence which they contain. Let 
Gentlemen only consider what these dis- 
tricts are which we have now under dis- 
cussion. We have given Members to the 
large manufacturing towns, and to the other 
large districts throughout the country; but 
in no instance have we been able to give 
Members to any district so important as 
those metropolitan divisions. And what 
is the objection to this? Why, it is said, 
that there is danger of its producing vio- 
lence and tumult, and tending to overawe 
the Parliament. Now, I think that this 
objection has been well answered by my 
hon. friend; for how can we haveso much 
danger of discontent by giving them Re- 
presentatives, as by depriving them of that 
privilege. I think, then, that if we are 
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ment in this case, it may justly be con- 
tended, that we shall have much more of 
that, if we refuse the franchise, than if we 

nt it. The noble Marquis has very 
candidly stated to the Committee what his 
intentions are, in the event of his succeed- 
ing in this vote. He proposes that we 
should increase the Representation of the 
county of Middlesex by giving it two ad- 
ditional Members; he also proposes to 
unite the Tower Hamlets and Finsbury to 
the City, Marylebone to Westminster, and 
Lambeth to Southwark. Now, Sir, what 
is the object which the noble Marquis has 
in view by all this? He says that he is 
afraid of confusion arising from the elec- 
tions that will take place. But will he, 
under his own arrangement, have less con- 
fusion? If he would have us to depart 
from the provisions of the Bill, which di- 
rects that the poll shall be taken in differ- 
ent places, surely there will be immense 
confusion when all Lambeth and South- 
wark have to vote together, or all Maryle- 
bone and Westminster! And if, on the 
other hand, the noble Marquis would have 
separate polls taken, then the election 
will be as much in different districts; and 
there will be just as much confusion that 
way as if we gave separate Representatives 
to each of those districts. But the noble 
Marquis has also said, that he is afraid of 
an undue weight being given to the Repre- 
sentation of the Metropolis in this House. 
Now, it certainly does astonish me that 
any hon. Gentleman should think that 
the addition of eight Members to the Me- 
tropolis can give in this House—which 
consists of 658 Members—such anamazing 
increase of influence, as to be a just ground 
of fear that the Metropolis should possess 
undue power in Parliament. But the no- 
ble Marquis has argued, that, in point of 
fact, the Metropolis is sufficiently repre- 
sented by the residence of so many Mem- 
bers in it, and by the presence of all of 
them during the sitting of Parliament. 
Now, undoubtedly, this fact does give a 
full Representation to a certain class in the 
Metropolis; but that class is an upper 
class, much of the same rank as the Mem- 
bers themselves; and the influence of 
which the noble Marquis has spoken does 
not extend to the middle classes—to those 
traders and manufacturers who form by 
far the greatest part of the inhabitants, and 
possess the greatest part of the wealth of 
the Metropolis. I should think that no 
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a Member living in Marylebone gives to 
that extensive parish, and to. its different 
interests, an adequate Representation : the 
immense population of such a district re- 
quires to have Representatives of its own, 
as much as the inhabitants and traders of 
any large town in the country. The noble 
Marquis says, that what he proposes is not 
against the principle of the Bill. Literally, 
perhaps, it is not. But it is, at all events, 
so great an infringement of one of the 
chief details of the Bill, that I think the 
noble Marquis’s proposition would be most 
dangerous in its operation. . The principle 
of the Bill is, to give to large masses of the 
people, and to great portions of the wealth 
of the country, due Representation ; and 
therefore, if we were to deprive the metro- 
politan districts of the franchise, it would 
be at least materially injuring the principle, 
even though not actually destroying it. I, 
therefore, trust, the House will stand by its 
decision of last Session, when the same 
question was brought forward by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite; and when, in 
spite of the ingeniousness of his eloquence, 
and all the force of his arguments, the 
House decided (as I trust they will again 
this evening) in favour of the Bill as it now 
stands. ’ 

Sir Edward Sugden agreed that the 
principle of this Bill ought to be the due 
Representation of the country; but, in his 
opinion, the Metropolis was already suffi- 
ciently represented; and, indeed, it was 
impossible, when so many Menibers of 
that House were connected in different 
ways with London, that its views should 
not always find their due weight within the 
walls of Parliament. He was of opinion, 
that, between the question of the voice of 
the Metropolis not being sufficiently heard 
in the House of Commons, and its being 
too much heard there, the danger of the 
latter was infinitely the greater of the 
two. Let them for a moment consider the 
extent to which the Metropolis would be 
represented should this Bill pass. The 
number of its Representatives would, in 
fact, be twenty-two. He saw that the 
noble Lord expressed some surprise at 
this, and he would, therefore, endeavour to 
prove that he was correct in what he 
stated. According to the old Represent- 
ation, there were four Members for the 
City, two for Southwark, two for West- 
minster, and two for the county of Middle- 
sex; to these were now to be added, two 
for the county of Surrey (for, according to 
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‘the manner in which that county was to 
be divided, the effect would be to throw 
the whole of the Representation of one of 
those divisions into the power of the dis- 
tricts in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the metropolis), two for Marylebone, 
two for Finsbury, two for the Tower Ham- 
lets, and two for Lambeth, to which they 
must also add, two for Greenwich ; for, as 
his right hon. friend had already observed, 
Greenwich must be looked upon only as 
one of the metropolitan districts. Thus, 
the Metropolis would actually have twenty- 
two Members. But if he were asked, 
what share the Metropolis ought to have 
in the Representation, supposing that the 
whole of the country were equally divided, 
and supposing that the only grounds upon 
which they had to proceed were the wealth, 
the population, and the intelligence of any 
place, he would at once say, that it ought 
at least to have fifty Members. Now, 
what did this show? Why, that it was 
impossible to take the’wealth, the popula- 
tion, and the intelligence of any place as 
the sole criterion of Representation, and 
that many other considerations must be 
admitted into the account. Further than 
this, he begged to say, that it appeared to 
him that the state of the Metropolis was 
not so wholesome and unexceptionable as 
to induce him to consent to add to the ex- 
citement that already existed there. He 
had often heard the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry say, that when he 
began the Catholic Association, it only 
consisted of seven members; and yet, such 
‘was the nature of its object—such was its 
exciting quality, that he was very soon 
able to carry the measure that he had at 
heart, through the agency of that very 
society. When, therefore, he viewed the 
spirit that was abroad—when he saw in 
London a society established for political 
purposes, and the doctrines that it pro- 
fessed, he could not but doubt whether 
they might not, by adding to the Repre- 
sentation of London, also add vigour to 
that association, till at length it should 
become too strong for the country at large. 
He thought that one of the principal 
things which they had to dread was the 
giving too much power to the Metropolis. 
They ought not to lessen the influence of 
the metropolis—indeed they could not do 
that if they would; but at least let them 
take care how they made the fate of the 
-eountry depend on the will of the Metro- 
polis. They had, unfortunately, heard: 
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too much of Paris being France ; let them, 
therefore, take warning lest they made 
London England. Bat had London hither- 
to had any thing to complain of? Had 
not its voice been heard, and its interests 
attended to? Could any one state an in- 
stance in which this had not been the 
case? He thought not; and why, then, 
should they lead the way to mischief by 
bestowing the Representation which was 
proposed under this Bill. Look at the 
amount of the population that would be in- 
cluded within, and the number of voters 
that would be created by, this clause. He 
did not believe that he stated the former 
too high at 1,500,000, and the latter at 
150,000, for the proposed metropolitan 
districts would not certainly have less than 
20,000 voters each. As he was of opinion 
that there had for some time existed in 
the Metropolis, a disposition to ovetawe 
the Representatives of the country, hie, for 
one, would never consent to increase its 
means for more effectually displaying that 
disposition, which would be the result of 
bestowing those additional Members. He 
could assure the Committee, that he had 
no wish to treat this part of the subject 
harshly, but he felt compelled to say what 
be had done, from a strong feeling that 
the true spirit of Representation was to 
choose a man on whose honour and inte- 
grity the electors could rely, and then to 
leave him to his unbiassed judgment on 
all questions that might occur in that 
House, without desiring to cramp his de- 
terminations, or dodge at his heels from 
day to day for the purpose of dictating his 
movements, I[t was his firm conviction, 
that, by creating a Representation of this 
character (and he feared the case before 
them would partake of it), they would not 
elevate the constituency, while they would 
degrade the Representatives. In the con- 
stituency which they were about to create 
there was a peculiarity, to which he wished 
to draw the attention of the House. Thete 
were in all the metropolitan districts large 
plots of ground that were now uncovered, 
and that were about to be built upon. He 
would leave the Committee to judge, when 
these plots should be filled up, what would 
be the Representation. He would now 
make some statement with respect to the 
population and number of houses of the 
metropolitan districts, and would show the 
House how much both had increased with- 
in the last ten years. In the Marylebone 
district, there were now . 241,000 : inhabit- 
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ante, the addition in the last ten years 
having afnounted to no less than 66,000. 
A similar increase had taken place in the 
102. houses, which, in 1821, amounted to 
20,790, but which now were as high as 
29,000. In the Tower Hamlets, the po- 

ulation, in 1821, was 264,000, at present 
it amounted to 302,000, showing an in- 
crease of nearly 40,000 persons. The 
number of 10/. houses in 1821, in the 
Tower Hamlets, was 16,777, but they had 
now increased to 20,655. In Lambeth, 
in the same manner, the increase in the 
population had been 52,000, and in South- 
watk 10,000; and the increase of 10/. 
houses had in Lambeth been 10,000, and 
in Southwark 2,385. Suppose a similar 
increase was to take place in the next ten 
years, he put it to the Committee to con- 
sider what would be the agerepate of such 
a constituency. In the City of London, 
again, there lad not been, during any time 
within the last ten years, a greater number 
than 8,639 voters polled; but if this Bill 
were passed, the number of voters would 
be increased by 15,000, independently of 
the Livery. Such was a part of the mighty 
change which this Bill would effect. The 
objection, however, strong as it was upon 
the statement he had made, was still 
stronger when it was considered that this 
did not stand alone, but was only part of 
a general alteration that was to affect all 
the portions of the empire. The papers 
to which he had referred shewed some 
curious facts as to compositions for rates. 
The Commissioners stated, that these 
compositions were invariably made when 
the landlord or the tenant was unable to 
pay the rates. Now, as the rates were 
seldom or ever imposed upon the full an- 
nual value of the property, it followed that 
the parties were obliged to enter into com- 
position for annual payments far below the 
value of the property—a fact that showed 
what were the materials of which this 107. 
constituency was to be composed. There 
was another passage in the report, to which 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
Committee. It stated, that the value of 
houses in these districts had lately much 
increased, that the small houses were rea- 
dily taken, because a great number of the 
persons who took them, expected to live 
rent free, by letting off all the rooms in 
the house except one, which they reserved 
for their own dwelling. Such was the con- 
stituency to which the noble Lord was now 
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stituency, a large portion of which, accord- 
ing to this report, would be formed of 
persons who were unable to pay the rates 
upon their houses, and who were unable to 
pay the rent, except they raised it by let- 
ting out the greater part of their houses to 
sub-tenants. Yet it was the Represent- 
atives of such a constituency that the noble 
Lord described as the Representatives of 
the middle classes. If the noble Lord, 
however, would introduce such a class of 
persons into his Bill, it would surely be 
better to take the first-floor lodger, than 
the nominal landlord, for the chances were 
that he was respectable and paid his rent. 
But there was another point arising out of 
this part of the subject. It was stated in 
the report, that ‘ when the landlord com- 
pounded for the rates, the occupier was 
not considered entitled to vote at the elea- 
tion of parish officers, although that elee- 
tion in the particular parish, might be of 
the most popular description.” So that, 
in matters so immediately concerning the 
occupier, as the matters of parish govern- 
ment, an occupier of the sort here describ- 
ed, was not, under “ the most popular de- 
scription of election,” permitted to vote, 
while the noble Lord proposed that the 
same person who could not vote in his 
parish, should yet be at liberty to vote for 
a Representative to assist in the govern- 
ment of the State. Then the noble Lord 
too, gave these persons the means of 
getting themseives put upon the rates—an 
opportunity of which they would most cer- 
tainly avail themselves, solely for the pur- 
pose of enjoying the benefit of the fran- ° 
chise. He had only taken those papers 
furnished by the Government as the data 
on which he founded his argument. He 
had not gone at length into the question ; 
but he thought he had said enough to 
shew that, if, in addition to the two great 
clauses of disfranchisement, and to the 
other clauses of the Bill, they introduced 
a clause giving Members to these metro- 
politan districts, they would be doing that 
which could not fail of being infinitely 
mischievous. 

Mr. Macaulay felt unwilling to occupy 
the time of the House upon this subject, 
after the observations which he had 
thought it his duty to make in the course 
of the last Session. But the extreme so- 
licitude he felt on account of the import- 
ance of the question, and of the peculiar 
circumstances under which they were 
called on te discuss it, compelled him to 
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make a few observations on the subject. 
In that, as in every other place, the first 
grand object in the discussion of these 
questions was, to clear the ground, and 
settle upon whom lay the burthen of proof. 
It was his opinion, that the burden of 
proof in this instance lay upon the Oppo- 
sition. He considered that he was speak- 
ing to a House of Reformers—there might 
be one or two exceptions; but the great 
body on that and on the other side of the 
House had, he believed, agreed that some 
change in the Representation must take 
place. He did not assert that every in- 
dividual in that House entertained that 
opinion; but he could not avoid taking it 
for granted, that the great majority of the 
Opposition did ; for he was warranted in 
saying, that, in a great majority of the 
speeches they had delivered, they had ad- 
mitted the necessity of some change. If he 
did not entertain the opinion he now ex- 
pressed as to their sentiments, he must put 
aside all the addresses sent up from the 
country by the noblemen and gentlemen 
who, in their different counties, had op- 
posed this measure of Reform, but all of 
whom had said, that some change was 
necessary—that some Reform must take 
place—and that some large bodies of peo- 
ple must have Representatives given to 
them. If the fact was as he had stated, 
they on the side of the House on which he 
sat proposed that, as part of the large 
communities entitled to Representation, 
the metropolitan districts should be repre- 
sented. If enfranchisement ought to be 
* part of the Reform that the times required, 
and that Gentlemen opposite admitted to 
be necessary, it was for those Gentlemen 
to shew why the places now proposed 
should not partake of the advantages of 
enfranchisement. He was aware that they 
had no precise standard by which to de- 
termine what were the towns that should 
receive Representatives. He should use the 
word importance, to constitute that stand- 
ard; for though it was possible to raise 
quibbles upon it, none could possibly deny, 
that, if they were compelled to bestow re- 
presentation on one of two places, they 
would rather bestow it upon a town like 
Manchester than upon a petty village, and 
their choice would be guided by the greater 
importance of the place selected. If they 
took the amount of population as the 
standard of importance—if they adopted 
that of the number of 10/. houses—if they 
took the amount of the assessed taxes— 
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if they took the wealth—if they adopted 
intelligence as their criterion—indeed, es- 
timate it as they might, let them take any 
combination of arithmetical figures that 
they pleased—let them multiply or divide— 
let them subtract or add—let them adopt 
the course pointed out by Lieutenant 
Drummond, or that of the hon. Member 
who proposed to decide the question by 
the square root of population and taxes— 
in short, let them take whatever course of 
arithmetic they pleased, there was none 
from which these metropolitan districts 
would not come marked with the proofs of 
a most undoubted importance. If they 
took population, wealth, and intelligence, 
as the standard by which to measure their 
decision, fifty would be a more proper 
number of Representatives than eight to 
give to these districts. That was a fact 
recognised by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman himself. It was admitted by all 
hon. Members that, in all these elements 
of fitness for the formation of a constitu- 
ency, the metropolitan districts stood 
higher than any other. If so, it was for 
those who wished to withhold the enfran- 
chisement to give the reason why it should 
be withheld. The noble Lord had offered 
some reasons for refusing the Members 
to these districts, which reasons the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had most elabo- 
rately exerted himself to upset. What, 
said the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
will you let loose 150,000 voters— will you 
give the rights of franchise to such an 
immense body? Yes, said the noble Lord, 
I will add Marylebone to Westminster— 
I will give the Tower Hamlets and Fins- 
bury to the City, and Lambeth to South- 
wark. Yes, they who had talked so much 
of swamping constituencies—who had ex- 
claimed so loudly against such a course— 
who affected so much dread of a large con- 
stituency—actually proposed to swamp 
Westminster with Marylebone; toswamp 
the City with Finsbury and the Tower 
Hamlets ; and to swamp Southwark with 
Lambeth; and that, too, although at the 
same time they described the present con- 
stituencies of each of these places as suf- 
ficiently numerous. What, were they not 
afraid of the unhealthful state of the me- 
tropolis—of the agitation excited by elec- 
tions among such very large constituen- 
cies? No, they seemed to be afraid of 
none of these things when they made the 
proposal. Of what, then, were they 
afraid? Of eight Members. Simply of 
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eight Members—that must be the cause 
of their fear. But the fear was still more 
remarkable, for the noble Lord proposed 
to add two Members to Middlesex; so 
that it might be said, that the noble Lord 
feared six Members—a number not so great 
as was returned by some individual Peers 
under the present system to that House. 
The only argument against giving Re- 
presentatives to the metropolitan dis- 
tricts was, that the Members would be 
called to a very strict account by their 
constituents ; that they would not speak 
their own sense, but merely the fluctuating 
sense of those who sent them as their Re- 
presentatives. But that argument applied 
as strongly to the instances of Members 
returned by individuals. He did not un- 
derstand the grounds on which those who 
represented the submission of Members to 
be called to account by a numerous con- 
stituency as a disgrace, while they thought 
it a point of honour to submit to the same 
strictness of account to an individual. He 
did not understand that spirit of honour 
that could lick the heels of an oligarchy, 
while it spurned at the wishes of the 
people. He did not understand that point 
of honour which made a man boast that 
he had gone out of his seat because he had 
voted in a particular manner against the 
wish of one man, his patron, while he 
taunted another Member for quitting his 
seat solely because he had offended 
12,000 persons. But supposing this strict- 
ness of calling to account to be an evil, 
was that evil confined to the metropolitan 
districts? Certainly not. During the dis- 
cussion on the Catholic Claims there were 
many Gentlemen who disguised their opi- 
nion—who compromised their real wishes 
and feelings—for fear of offending their 
constituents. He did not understand on 
what ground they were more afraid on the 
subject of the influence to be exercised by 
the constituency in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts than in other large towns. He knew 
an instance of an individual who declared 
that there were many Gentlemen who said 
on that occasion, that they could not vote 
for the Catholic Question, if they wished 
to retain their seats. That, however, was 
not the evil of popular Representation 
alone. It was the fault of all Represent- 
ations, individual and numerous. © To 
suppose otherwise would be to manifest an 
ignorance of human nature. But the 
great argument really was, in plain words, 
a dread of the preponderance of the people. 
VOL. X. {5rrim 
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There might be some evil in that; but if 
it was an evil, it was one which this Bill 
would not increase. It had always been 
found that a great city exercised an in- 
fluence over the empire of which it formed 
a part, but that influence was not con- 
nected with the number of Representatives 
it possessed. It might, indeed, exist with- 
out the city having any Representative at 
all, and was no where so great as under 
arbitrary and despotic Governments. It 
was unnecessary to remind the House that 
at Rome the despotic emperors, while 
they exercised the most unbounded, and 
the most brutal tyranny over the people, 
yet thought it necessary to conciliate the 
populace with expensive shows, At Ma- 
drid, under their tyrannical government, 
the mob often compelled their despot king 
to promise the dismissal of an obnoxious 
Minister ; they had done so in the reign of 
Charles 2nd, and again in that of Charles 
3rd. They had risen in the streets; .sur- 
rounded the palace of the king; compelled 
him to appear on the balcony, and to pro- 
mise them all they demanded. That 
had nothing to do with the share which 
the people of Madrid had in the Cortes. 
If there was any country in which the 
people exercised a morbid influence over 
the government, it was in Turkey, in de- 
spotic. Turkey—even there, where reigned 
the most absolute, the most unmitigated 
despotism, the most iron-handed tyranny, 
the Sultan was often forced to sacrifice his 
ministers, and obey the will of the people 
living in the neighbourhood of the Seraglio. 
That was an influence which nothing could 
take away but an earthquake like that of 
Lisbon. That species of influence would 
always be possessed by London, and nothing 
would remove it but sucha fierceand dread- 
ful calamity, as that which in a great degree 
overwhelmed this great city in 1666. But 
did the noble Lord propose to take away 
that influence? The noble Lord knew it 
was impossible. From all time the City 
of London had been of great importance 
in the struggles of party and of the people ; 
and it had generally, by the force of its 
power, decided those struggles; but it 
would be absurd to think of making a law 
to regulate a power which was only. to be 
dreaded when all law was at anend. As 
long as the rule of law continued, the 
power of London would only consist of the 
number of votes it had in that House. 
When law was at an end, the power of 
London would consist of 1 500,000 persons, 
2H 
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and of that power there was nothing to 
deprive it. As long as regular Govern- 
ment existed, the metropolis was, in fact, 
weak ; but when the course of regular Go- 
vernment was disturbed, the metropolis 
possessed, and could eimploy, a vast and 
overwhelming force. But the noble Lord 
proposed that which would, in fact, in- 
crease the danger, for he would refuse to 
the metropolis all votes whatever. With- 
out recurring to the speeches of any de- 
mocratic orator, he could show the danger 
of this refusal, by proving the advantage 
of the concession. He would refer to the 
speech which Mr. Burke delivered on the 
question of conciliation with America.* In 
that speech it was said by Mr. Burke, after 
referring to the dissensions that had ex- 
isted in Wales, “A complete and not ill- 
proportioned Representation by counties 
and boroughs was bestowed upon Wales 
by Act of Parliament. From that moment, 
as by a charm, the tumults subsided, obe- 
dience was restored, peace, order, and 
civilization followed in the train of liberty | 
—when the day-star of the English Con- | 
stitution had arisen in their hearts, all was. 
harmony within and without— 
** Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor : 
Concidunt venti, fugitintque nubes : 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit.” 


He had mentioned Madrid and Constanti- | 
nople ; but London differed from those cities 
in this respect, that the population of Lon- 
don had never assembled round the palace of 
the Sovereign, demanding the punishment 
ofan obnoxious Minister.” He repeated it — 
the population of London had never done 
this, at least in his memory. Hehad, indeed, | 
seen the people assemble round their So- 
vereign, with the warmest expressions of a 
sincere attachment. The people of Lon- 
don were orderly; but exactly as he be- 
lieved them to be more orderly than the | 
people of Madrid or Constantinople, be- 

cause they had better modes of expressing 

their opinions, so did he believe, that the 

people of represented London would be | 
more quiet than the people of unrepre- | 
sented London. The cause of all commo- 
tions in States had been, that the natural | 
and artificial powers did not correspond. 
with each other. That had been the case 
with the governments of Greece and Italy. 
It was no. new principle—it had been laid 








* Hansard’s Parl. Hist., vol. x p. 519. 
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down by Aristotle—it had been maintained 
and exemplified by Machiavel. Its effects 
in the earlier ages were well known, In 
the last century it had produced the 
French Revolution; in this the cry for 
Reform. The danger was in struggling to 
resist that alteration which had been ren- 
dered necessary by the altered circum- 
stances of the times. That danger this 
Bill was intended to rectify. It gave to 
the people a place inthe Government like 
that which they must have in society ; and 
was it not a most monstrous argument to 
say, that, because a great natural power 
existed, it should have no political power 
associated with it? Was it for them to 
create dissension where none had yet ap- 
peared? This Bill was meant to be a 
great deed of reconciliation; would they 
deprive it of that character; would they 
make it produce heart-burnings instead of 
peace, dissensions instead of reconcilia- 
tion and harmony of feeling? It was the 
object of the Government to frame this 
measure so as to be final—as final as any 
human measure could be. Would they 
be the first to deprive it of that character— 
would they make it short-lived? Was it 
to be the first business of the reformed 
House of Commons to discuss a new mea- 
sure of Reform? The hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had frequently predicted that this 
settlement of the Reform Question would 
not be permanent; and they were taking 
the greatest pains to accomplish their pre- 
He agreed with them in their 


and he was prepared to bear with many 
anomalies, many practical grievances, 
rather than venture heedlessly on political 
alterations: but when a change had become 


absolutely necessary, as undoubtedly it had 


at present, then his opinion was that it 
It was dan- 


was more injured by being frequently tam- 
pered with than by a great revolution. If 
no Members were now given to the metro- 
politan districts, they would be demanded 
with clamour, and by that very people of 
whom the noble Marquis was so much 


‘afraid, in the first Session of the next 


Parliament. If Gentlemen believed, as 
they professed to believe, that the new 
Parliament would be more democratically 


‘inclined than the present, they must ex- 


pect that it would not resist the demand, 
and that the alteration would be larger. 
The question, then, was, whether hey 
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should pass the Reform Bill, not without 
anomalies, for no measure could be with- 
out them, but in such a state as was sure 
to engender dislike and discontent in a 
large and influential body of voters. 
Ought they to frame it so as to outrage 
the feelings of those it professed to conci- 
liate, and continue the abuses it proposed 
to destroy? He would support the pro- 
position to give Members to the metropo- 
litan districts, not only because Members 
ought to be given, but because the major- 
ity of tat House were now on their trial 
before the country, and it was for them 
now to prove whether they were sincere or 
not; whether the pledge ry had given 
in last October—to support the principle 
and the leading details of the Bill—was 
now to be redeemed. The question was 
not only whether the metropolitan districts 
should have eight Members or none, but 
whether they would carry the Bill or com- 
eg it; compromise that to which they 

ad pledged themselves, in order to gra- 
tify those, who, finding it impossible to 
throw out the Bill, resolved to fritter it 
away. He called on them, for God’s sake, 
to be firm. The hon. Gentlemen who sat 
in that House for Ireland, would not suffer 
those who, in the last Parliament, had 
deprived them of five Members, to flatter 
them into the belief that, by voting against 
this proposition, they would secure even a 
single additional Member for their coun- 
try. But all the hon. Gentlemen who 
heard him, whatever district of the United 
Kingdom they were connected with, on 
this occasion owed a solemn duty to their 
country ; as they performed that duty, the 
confidence which they had justly earned 
would be confirmed or lost; and, on this 
occasion, it was perfectly and completely 
true, that he who was not with them, was 
against them. 

Sir George Murray said, there was one 
part of the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down with 
which he entirely concurred, and which 
he was glad to hear. He alluded to that 
part in which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said, he would rather submit to in- 
convenience and anomalies than venture 
upon great changes. He thought the 
present occasion, however, rather inaus- 
picious for such a declaration, for of all 
the clauses in the Bill the one then under 
consideration appeared to him the most 
likely to commence a career of change of 
which no man could see the end. He had 
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always felt that the great principle on 
which the Bill was founded was pregnant 
with change, but more especially so be- 
cause that principle, after being avowed, 
had not been carried into fair effect, or 
fully worked out. As the Bill would 
leave masses of people equally entitled to 
a share in the direct Representation with 
those who upon that principle were by the 
Bill to elect Members, they must expect 
frequent demands for Representatives, and 
consequently the measure could not be 
final. He apprehended that a similar ob- 
jection applied to the method which had 
been adopted with regard to the selection 
of boroughs which were to return Mem- 
bers, as there were many places which by 
the Bill were not to have the privilege of 
electing Representatives, which were much 
more important, and contained all the 
elements of Representation in a greater 
degree, than boroughs that were to con- 
tinue to enjoy Representation, or who 
were to have the franchise now extended 
to them. But his first objection to the 
clause then before the Committee was 
that it was not requisite. There was no 
portion of the community which possessed 
such great advantages as did the inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis in all matters con- 
nected with Representation. The inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis had the greatest 
possible facility of access to all branches 
of the Legislature, but especially to the 
Members of that House, a large portion of 
whom had an actual and close interest in 
its protection and welfare. Many Mem- 
bers of that House were connected by pro- 
perty, and in a variety of other ways, with 
the metropolis, and, therefore, gave to it 
full and efficient protection. He denied 
that the hon. and learned Member had 
any right to call upon those who opposed 
the projected change to show that it ought 
not to be made. Those who proposed 
it ought to show that it was required, 
and this they had not yet done. But he 
would, nevertheless, state his reasons for 
objecting to it. As the Bill stood, the 
clause under consideration went ‘to intro- 
duce a new constituency. He wished to 
speak with all proper respect of the 102. 
householders in the metropolitan districts. 
But it was a well-known and notorious 
fact, that those persons were of an inferior 
station in life to 10/. householders in most 
country towns, Those householders would 
have an immense influence in the election 
of Members, and, therefore, he concluded 
2H2 
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thatthe Members for those districts would 
be compelled to support the extreme po- 
pular opinions which might prevail at a 
particular moment. He was very far from 
wishing that public opinion should not 
have its due influence upon the Legis- 
lature; but he should like to see that 
opinion come like the light, gradually 
diffusing itself, and not coming, as it 
would if this clause were adopted with 
respect to the metropolitan districts, in 
passion, prejudice, and mist. Thinking, 
then, that the metropolis did not re- 
quire any addition to its Members, and 
thinking also, that the proposed addition, 
which should be considered not merely as 
eight Members, but as an addition to the 
old number, which would form a phalanx 
of twenty—~a phalanx not merely sufficient 
to annoy and perplex a Government, but 
to affect and disturb the whole country, 
especially when it was remembered, that 
these twenty Members would receive, in 
all probability, their instructions from 
some Committee, who would call upon 
them to account for their conduct day by 
day. For these reasons, he felt it to be 
his duty to oppose the clause, and to ex- 
press his conviction, that it would give to 
the metropolis a greater power in the 
Representation than would be possessed 
by the whole of Scotland. He admitted 
that democracy was the source of liberty, 
but that was no reason why that source 
should be swelled till it burst; for if it 
were swollen, it would overflow and de- 
stroy its barriers. The great danger of 
the Bill was, the power it would give to 
democracy. It would give to that House 
the whole of the power of the Legislature. 
That he conceived to be the fact; and 
what had ever been the result of un- 
restrained or predominant democracy. 
Throughout the page of history, one com- 
mon consequence was found to be the end 
of democracy—destruction. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had appealed to history, 
and he would ask him again to consult it 
‘What had overthrown Athens, Rome, and, 
in modern Italy, Florence? Why, demo- 
cracy. That party in the State which 
had presumptuously arrogated to itself the 
exclusive merit of being the friends of the 
people had first wrecked the liberties of 
the people, and then delivered them up to 
the iron hand of military despotism. That 
power which, with feet of clay and hands 
of iron, trampled on the liberties of the 
people, and dissipated their property and 
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their life, wasthe child of democracy ; and 
when the hand of Brutus cut it down, its 
roots were still cherished by democracy, 
and it soon again sprung up in increased 
vigour. These were the reasons why he 
dreaded democracy. He loved liberty as 
much as any man, and he wished to see 
the people of this country in the possession 
of as much and as full liberty as they 
could have, consistently with the continu- 
ance of the Constitution; but he con- 
sidered that the people were in reality 
injured, when every thing which they 
asked, at every moment, was given to them, 
and even more was offered to them than 
they thought of requiring. By giving so 
large a number of Members to the metro- 
polis, a great injury would be done to the 
remote parts of the kingdom. While they 
squandered Representatives away upon 
the metropolis, which was already fully 
represented, what was the state of Ireland 
and of Scotland? In freland, great masses 
of population were left with, at best, but a 
scanty Representation. He should not 
presume to attempt to advocate the cause 
of Ireland. He knew that that country 
had many able and diligent Members, who 
would protect its interests with far greater 
ability and greater influence than he could 
hope to exercise; but still he might say, 
that no man breathing took a deeper in- 
terest in the welfare of Ireland than he 
did. When he came to look at the share 
of Representation which his own country 
was to possess, he found reason for nothing 
but complaint. Let the House look to 
the facts, and then say, whether it would 
be justified in giving these eight additional 
Members to the metropolitan districts. 
In the county of Aberdeen there was a 
population of 177,600 souls, and the 
Members allotted to that county under 
the Bill was two Members and a quarter. 
No one, surely,would deny, that there was 
property and intelligence in Aberdeenshire, 
and yet two Members and a quarter were 
the number allotted to it. And how did 
that proportion show when placed beside 
the Representation of an English county 
with an almost equal population? In the 
county of Northampton, for instance, there 
was a population of 179,000, but then 
that county had eight Members. Why 
was there that difference? If this Bill was 
to be final, and population and property 
were to regulate the Representation, why 
should there be so great a difference be- 
tween an English and a Scotch county, of 
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about equal pretensions and claims? But 
was that a solitary difference? He 
would take another county—he would 
take the county bordering on Scotland 
(Northumberland), which had a population 
of 169,000, and, under the Bill, would 
return nine Members. The hon. Member 
talked of the Bill being final, but he again 
asked, if it were possible so partial a mea- 
sure, judged upon its own avowed prin- 
ciples, should prove final, while, at every 
step, it created discontent. But, to look at 
other counties in Scotland—in Argyleshire 
there were 101,000 inhabitants, and the 
number of Members allotted to that county 
was one and a quarter. But what was 
the fact with respect to a county in Eng- 
land of about or nearly the same size? In 
Herefordshire the population was 110,000, 
and the number of Members it was to 
return was seven. But was this difference 
between the English and the Scotch coun- 
ties only? Let him refer to the Welsh 
counties. In Carmarthenshire, there were 
100,000 inhabitants, and it was to have 
three Members, while Argyle was only to 
have one. It might be tedious for him to 
go further into detail; but he would just 
advert to the county which he had the 
honour to represent. In Perthshire, there 
was a population of 142,000, and it was 
to have two Members—one for the county, 
and one for the city of Perth. How stood 
the English counties with a nearly equal 
population? In Berkshire, the population 
was 145,000; and what number of Mem- 
bers were to be returned by that county ? 
Why, ten. In the next county, Buck- 
inghamshire, there was a population of 
146,000, and that county was to return 
eleven Members. In Cambridge, there 
was a population of 142,000, and that 
county was to return five Members, be- 
sides two for the University. Nor was 
that all; Rutland, with a population of 
19,000 persons—one-seventh of the popu- 
lation of Perthshire—was to return precisely 
the same number of Members as Perthshire. 
It was quite impossible for him to give his 
vote for any measure so grossly, palpably, 
and unnecessarily unjust ; and he felt it 
to be his duty to take that opportunity of 
stating these objections, when he was 
called upon to give additional Members to 
a portion of the community not at all 
requiring them, and which, in fact, was 
already amply represented and protected 
in that House. 

Mr, Charles Grant did not agree with 
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the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, that this was the time for the 
discussion of the Representation of Scot- 
land. The right hon. and gallant Baro- 
net, in a disquisition upon the causes 
which produced the decay of nations, 
said, that democracy had caused the de- 
struction of Rome. It was true, indeed, 
that Gentlemen frequently viewed things 
through peculiar media, and he could not 
express surprise at the view which the 
right hon. Baronet had taken of this sub- 
ject. At the same time, he could not 
concur in his opinion, that the destruc- 
tion of Rome had been occasioned by de- 
mocracy. According to his reading, history 
had told us far otherwise. Indeed, it appear- 
ed to him to be unjust and illogical to at- 
tribute the decay of a nation to any one pat- 
ticular cause. But, still, he thought, that 
the decline of the Roman power had mainly 
been caused by military despotism. An 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir Edward 
Sugden) had objected to an increase of the 
Representation of the metropolis on account 
of the political feelings which at present pre- 
vailed in it, and on account of the existence 
of the Political Unions. To him, on the 
contrary, those circumstances seemed to 
furnish the most convincing proof of the 
necessity for giving the metropolis an ex- 
tended Representation. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had, singularly enough, 
taken the case of the Catholic Association 
to illustrate his argument. He (Mr. 
Grant) would adopt his illustration, but 
he must apply the example very differ- 
ently, and would remind the House, that, 
when the grievances which gave existence 
and influence to that association were re- 
moved, the hon. and learned member for 
Kerry himself declared, that its functions 
and its powers had ceased. Another ar- 
gument of the hon. and learned member 
for St. Mawes was—not that the metropo- 
litan districts were in a state of decay, and 
that, therefore, they had no claims to be 
represented, but that they were in a most 
flourishing state—that they were ad- 
vancing in population, in the amount of 
their taxation, and in every thing which 
could indicate the increase of their wealth 
and importance. So far was he from 
thinking with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, that that was an objection to their 
being represented, that he looked upon it 
as one great reason for giving them an 
increased Representation. It had been 
said, that those who were desirous to give 
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additional Members to those districts were 
bound to prove that there existed an im- 
petative necessity for doing so. But it 
was enough for him to show, that their 
doing so was no departure from the prin- 
ciples or practice of the Constitution. By 
the practice of the Constitution, this me- 
tropolis had, at all times, had a predomi- 
nant Representation, and its principal 
districts had been regarded as several 
cities, entitled to a distinct Representa- 
tion. If it had been proposed by his 
Majesty’s Ministers to leave the metropo- 
lis in the same state in which it had 
hitherto stood, in respect to Representa- 
tion, and if, whilst additional Members 
were given to other great towns, none were 
given to the metropolitan districts, he was 
sure, that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
have been assailed with remonstrances and 
reproaches from the other side, for having 
departed from that which had been ever 
the invariable practice of the Constitution. 
The house would have been told again and 
again, that the metropolis had always had 
a Representation superior to that of other 

arts of the kingdom ; and it would have 
Raise asked, with indignation, why was the 
Representation of the capital to be de- 
graded, by Members being given to places 
which had never before been represented, 
theRepresentation of London not being pro- 
portionably increased? The House would 
have been called upon to look to the ex- 
tent of the population of London, which 
was involved in this question; and it 
would be asked, why had his Majesty’s 
Ministers wronged that extensive and 
wealthy and intelligent population, by de- 
parting from the principles and practice 
of the Constitution? Such would have 
been the arguments of the other side, if 
Ministers had not given Representatives 
to those districts. It had justly been said, 
in reference to other arguments against 
this measure, that they applied not so 
much to the Bill itself, as to the situation 
of the metropolis generally. The House 
had been told, that the metropolis would 
overawe the rest of the community. Now, 
was it by means of the fifteen or sixteen 
Members that it would be enabled to do 
so? For his part, he did not think, that 
the experience of past years had shown, 
that the members for the city of London 
would act together in a confederacy for 
the attainment of a common object; on 
the contrary, they had each pursued a 
different course of policy. But if there 
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did exist any danger of such a combina- 
tion, it wold not be diminished by con- 
fining the Representation to the eight 
Members which the Metropolis at present 
sent to that House. For these Gentlemen 
were the Representatives of a smaller por- 
tion. They were, therefore, the more 
likely to feel in common, and to act to- 
gether, than the Representatives of the 
other districts, which had no identity of 
interests with one another. It would not 
be pretended that the interests of Maryle- 
bone were identical with those of the Tower 
Hamlets, or the interests of the Borough 
the same with those of the West End. It 
was not to be supposed that the inhabit- 
ants of those parts of the metropolis, whose 
chief commerce was inland, and which 
were in the closest communication with 
the interior of the country, should have 
the same views and interests as those en- 
gaged in the great external commerce 
which was carried on in the parts of the 
metropolis which had hitherto been repre- 
sented. The Representatives of those 
districts might occasionally act together, 
as do sometimes the Representatives of 
the several towns of one county; but that 
they would act together, and invariably 
for one interest, distinct from that of the 
rest of the kingdom, was contradicted 
both by experience and reason. There 
was another of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s arguments, which was of a gene- 
ral nature, and did not apply to that Bill: 
that the House of Commons held its sit- 
ting in the centre of the great population 
which was to have additional Representa- 
tives. But he could not see what danger 
there was in that—he could not see how 
it was to influence the deliberations of the 
House. But if there were any danger in 
it, how, he would ask, was that to be avoid- 
ed or removed? Was such a danger, if 
it existed, to be removed by telling the 
people, that, after having held out to them 
the expectation that they should be repre- 
sented, the House repented of its promise, 
and having raised their hopes, would not 
give them their just share of Representa- 
tion. This appeared to him to be an ad- 
ditional reason, besides the justice of the 
case, why the House, having once offered 
them the boon, should not dash it from 
their lips. 

Sir Robert Peel congratulated his right 
hon. friend—and he assured him he con- 
gratulated him unfeignedly—on the re- 
covery, after so long a silence, of that elo- 
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quence with which he had often delighted 
the House, His right hon, friend was dis- 
posed to contend that, in founding a new 
system of Representation, his Majesty’s 
Ministers were not bound to state the rea- 
sons upon which they founded it. He 
could not but think that it would have been 
safer for his right hon, friend to have ad- 
hered to that prudent reserve, and not to 
have condescended, out of the abundance 
of his reasons, to have favoured the House 
with that one argument which he declared 
to be most just and unanswerable. The 
argument which his right hon. friend 
deemed so convincing was this, that, 
whereas London had always had a pre- 
ponderance in the Representation, there- 
fore it would be an insult to the Metro- 
polis—seeing its advance in population, 
wealth and commerce—not to give it an 
increase of Representatives, when Mem- 
bers were given to places heretofore un- 
represented. But he was sure that his right 
hon, friend was too just to confine his prin- 
ciple to London, and to deny that, if Lon- 
don had such a claim, in consequence of 
its increased importance, other parts of the 
kingdom were also entitled to an extended 
Representation, on thesame account. Take 
the case of two of the most considerable 
towns in his Majesty’s dominions-—Liverpool 
and Dublin. If his right hon. friend was 
borne out in the position that, according to 
reason and the Constitution, those places 
which formerly held a preponderance in 
Representation over others to which they 
were superior in population and import- 
ance, should now receive an increase of 
Representation proportioned to their in- 
crease of wealth and population; then he 
would take Liverpool, for instance, and 
would ask, what had his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters done in respect to that town? He 
found that, in ancient times, that place 
had two Representatives, the same number 
as either Tamworth or Calne—places, pos- 
sibly, at some remote period of history not 
inferior to Liverpool, But Liverpool had 
since increased beyond example. It was 
now a great commercial town, of far greater 
importance than either of the others, and 
it had held out to all other places a glorious 
example, not only of commercial enterprise, 
but of the advancement of science, and 
the cultivation of the liberal arts. Well, 
what had been given to Liverpool? Calne 
was still to have two Members, and Liver- 
pool was to haveno more. It was childish, 
he apprehended, to argue, that because 
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Londonwas the metropolis, that therefore it 
ought tobetreated differently. Hesupposed 
his right hon. friend never meant to assert 
such a proposition, that, because the popu- 
lation of London had been increased, jts 
Representation should be increased also, 
on the special ground that it was the me- 
tropolitan city. [Mr. Charles Grant : 
“Yes.”] Well, then, he would try the ar- 
gument of his right hon. friend further. 
He never understood that, because a Mem- 
ber represented London, he was entitled 
to more weight and consideration than 
another, representing a distant city. He 
knew of no pre-eminence enjoyed by the 
members for London, save, indeed, that 
high privilege of being entitled once in 
every Parliament, to sit at the right hand 
of the Speaker, That ceremony done with, 
he had always thought that all Members 
stood there as equals, and that the vote of 
One was as good and as potent as the vote 
of another. It appeared, however, that 
he was mistaken, But if that was the 
case, did it not rather furnish a reason 
against increasing the number of Repre- 
sentatives for London? But he would 
repeat, if the districts around the metro- 
polis were to have additional Members, 
why was Liverpool restricted to the num- 
ber of two? By the Bill, two Members 
were given to other places not to be com- 
pared to Liverpool in any manner what- 
ever. But had Liverpool even retained its 
two Members. Had not other districts 
been included withia that borough? It had 
been said by an hon. Gentleman, that 
Toxteth-park, in its vicinity, was a small : 
place, and unworthy of consideration, It 
contained, however, no fewer than 26,000 
inhabitants, Then the case of Liverpool 
was this—that the number of Members 
remained the same, but the district return- 
ing those members was greatly enlarged. 
Had then the same principles, the same 
measure of justice, which was applied to 
the metropolis, been applied to Liverpool 2 
The answer was, “no; but then, Liverpool 
is not a metropolis.” A bad answer in the 
case of Liverpool. But a much worse in 
the case of the next city he would name— 
the city of Dublin. Here was a metropo- 
litan city; but you had denied her this 
advantage, which you pretended to be spe- 
cially due to a metropolis. Belfast had 
one Member only before the present Bill ; 
so had the city of Limerick, so had the 
town of Galway, and the city of Water- 
ford. Dublin had two Members, Dublin 
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had increased in population, wealth, and 
prosperity. They were about to give an 
additional Member to each of the places he 
had just stated, viz. to Belfast, Limerick, 
Galway, and Waterford; but Dublin was 
to remain without addition. According, 
therefore, to the argument of his right hon. 
friend—the unanswerable argument as it 
was called—Dublin being a metropolis, was 
degraded and insulted. Let it not be sup- 
posed that he(Sir Robert Peel) admitted the 
Justice of the argument. Far from it. He as 
much denied that it was an insult to Dub- 
lin to increase the Representation of Cork, 
without increasing the Representation of 
the former city, as he denied that it was 
an insult to London to increase the Repre- 
sentation of Manchester, without adding 
to the Representatives of the metropolis. 
He only wished to show, that the argument 
of his right hon. friend was not unanswer- 
able, and that if it were just, it would 
apply equally to twenty other places as 
to London. He would now proceed to 
notice the speech of the learned member 
for Calne—a speech which contained many 
arguments, applicable rather to the general 
measure, than to the immediate question, 
and as he had no wish on the present 
occasion to involve himself in a general 
discussion of the measure of Reform, he 
would only notice such arguments of the 
learned Member as related to the question 
before the House. That learned Gentleman 
assumed, that the Reform Bill would insure 
the happiness of the country, by making the 
form of the Government more democratical. 
If that assumption, respecting the effects of 
the whole measure, were well founded, he 
should be prepared to admit, that it was 
expedient to give additional Members to 
the metropolis. But he did not admit the 
truth of the assumption. He denied, that 
the principle was established that the hap- 
piness of this country would be extended by 
making the form of the Government more 
democratical. The learned Gentleman 
laid down his position broadly and with- 

out reserve or qualification, and he must 
contend, that consistently with that posi- 

tion, a monarchy could not be defended 

or maintained. His attachment to mo- 
narchy was a rational attachment, founded 

on the conviction that where it controlled 

the democratic principle, it controlled it 

for the benefit of the governed—that 

secured as it was from encroachment and 

abuse, by a system of reciprocal control— 
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Government, a defence equally against 
popular violence and military despotism, 
and a protection to regulated freedom 
which no democratic form of Government 
could permanently afford. No increase, 
therefore, of democratic power which 
trenched upon the authority of the Crown, 
could be, in his opinion, for the benefit of 
the people, however flattering to their 
vanity. He would dwell no more upon 
that argument, as it applied more to the 
principle of the Bill than to the particular 
clause under discussion. In reference 
to that clause the learned Gentleman had 
said, that if the House did not grant the 
increase of Representation to the metro- 
politan districts, the first act of a 
reformed Parliament would be to grant 
it. But why should it be the first act of a 
reformed Parliament to grant it specially to 
them, when it could be shown that many 
other places were equally entitled to an 
increased Representation. Why should 
they be selected for the especial favour of 
the reformed Parliament? Was it on 
account of their vicinity to the House, 
that this favour would be granted? Was 
it on account of the greater facility which 
they presented of bringing the influence 
of aggregate numbers to bear upon the 
deliberations of the House? If it was, 
might there not be reason to apprehend 
that the influence of their Representatives 
backed by a similar support of vicinity and 
numbers would be unduly great? But the 
hon. Gentleman said, that it was necessary 
to give those new Members to the metro- 
politan districts, because Representation 
would operate as a safety-valve against 
disorder. He begged to ask the House, if 
facts bore out that assertion? Before it 
was taken for granted that Representation 
conceded to large bodies of men congre- 
gated together in towns, would operate 
as a safety-valve to disorder, it ought to 
be inquired whether that assertion, how- 
ever plausible it might seem, was borne out 
by experience. Look to Paris, which had a 
great preponderance in the Representation 
of France. Was that city remarkable 
above the other departments for its order 
and tranquillity? The Department of the 
Seine sent fifteen members to the Chamber 
of Deputies ; but he could not find, that, 
in consequence of its enjoying so large a 
share of the Representation, Paris was 
more quiet and free from political ex- 
citement and disorder than the rest of 
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old: despotic periods, when the Bourbons 
ruled with absolute power, but he was 
speaking of recent times, and he could 
not find that the tranquillity of Paris, as 
compared with the rest of France, had 
been in proportion to the greater share 
which it possessed ‘in the Representation. 
Turning to the history of this country, and 
looking to the most memorable riots that 
had occurred here, although London had 
stood pre-eminent in the Representation, 
he could not find that it had been pre- 
eminently tranquil. Looking to the riots 
which took place in the year 1780 and 
1815, he could not say that Representa- 
tion had acted as a check upon disorder. 
In fact, religious or political excitement 
would always act upon large bodies of 
men, unabated by any consideration that 
they were represented, because such a con- 
sideration never occurred to them whilst 
under the influence of the excitement. 
Much of the argument in support of the 
proposition upon which the House had 
that night to decide, rested upon the 
assumption that the existence of Repre- 
sentation, and of an extended right of 
suffrage, prevented disorders. He would 
beg of the House to advert to some facts 
which must have come recently within 
their observation—and which seemed cer- 
tainly at variance with the theory. There 
had been of late three Special Commis- 
sions, for the trial of persons charged with 
serious outrages against life and property, 
and those outrages were the offspring of 
political excitement. Were the towns 
which had been disgraced by them large 
unrepresented places, driven to madness 
by the withholding of their franchise ? No 
such thing. The towns--the only towns 
in which disorder had prevailed—the only 
towns to which Special Commissions had 
been sent—were three towns, Bristol, Not- 
tingham, and Derby—which had the 
safety valve—viz., the right of Represent- 
ation, and yet were the sole sufferers from 
explosion. He could not, therefore, con- 
cede as a matter of course, in the face of 
such facts, that Representation would be 
efficient as a remedy for popular disturb- 
ances. Did he, therefore, regard the right of 
sending Members to Parliament as a right 
that ought to be abridged? On the con- 
trary, he was quite of the opposite opinion. 
All he meant to contend for was, that an 
extended right of suffrage was not a certain 
cure for the spirit of disorder. Indeed, in 
the case of Scotland, they had another 
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proof to the contrary. In Scotland up to 
the year 1831, there was the greatest order 
concurrent with the least popular right of 
election. He now came to a considera- 
tion which he deemed of much importance, 
and to which he should beg the especial 
attention of the House. He would assume 
that the principles of Reform, as recog- 
nised in that Bill, were such as ought to 
be adopted by the House. He would 
assume—than which nothing could be 
further from the truth—that the Bill was, 
generally speaking, calculated to carry 
the sound principles of Reform into bene- 
ficial effect ; but did it, therefore, follow, 
that consistency required that every Mem- 
ber who gave a general support to the 
Bill should, therefore, vote uncondition- 
ally for the metropolitan clauses? The 
matter resolved itself into two ques- 
tions, different in themselves. The first 
question which required consideration was, 
whether it was right to give these addi- 
tional Members to the metropolitan dis- 
tricts? The second question for con- 
sideration was, whether, in the event of 
their deciding that it was right to give 
those additional Members, the constitu- 
ency, as laid down by the Bill, was such 
a one as ought to be adopted? With the 
additional Members the metropolitan dis- 
tricts would have no less than twenty-two 
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| Representatives, including those for the 


county of Middlesex, and for Greenwich—a 
number which he conceived to be enor- 
mous. It was a number out of all pro- 
portion to the other parts of the kingdom. 
A very small degree of reflection would 
enable the House to see the mode in which 
the influence thus created could not fail to 
act. These two-and-twenty Members 
would first have the advantage in all pro- 
bability of being resident on the spot— 
they would also, during their attendance 
in Parliament, be in constant communica- 
tion with their constituents—under the 
immediate force and control of their in- 
fluence. Thus would there be in that House 
a body of two-and-twenty individuals, 
with every facility for combination, and 
with every means of acting in that House 
upon the immediate, and, therefore, ill- 
considered commands, of their constituents 
out of doors. It must be obvious to all 
who heard him, that the Members re- 
turned to sit for the metropolis would re- 
present a political, rather than a manufac- 
turing or commercial interest, and that 
political interest in general, a popular or 
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democratic interest. The moral influence 
of those twenty Members representing, as 
it were, the seat of Government, and de- 
riving increased power from daily contact 
with the masses of whom they were the 
delegates, would far exceed the influence 
of twice the number of Representatives 
sent from remote agricultural districts. 
It was said, that the same principle of 
qualification which was applied to the 
metropolitan districts was also applied 
to the smallest borough which had es- 
caped, and barely escaped, schedule B— 
and such was the fact. But, though 
it was the same principle in name, he 
should in a short time clearly prove to 
the House that it was not in reality the 
same. Where it was perfectly safe to ex- 
tend the constituency, there the Minis- 
ters had curtailed it by this Bill; and 
where it was dangerous to extend it, in 
those places had they extended it. The 
107. voters in the country were not liable 
to be drawn into combinations, nor were 
they liable to be swayed by the daily in- 
fluence of the Press, as they were in large 
towns. In the country districts, the house 
rented at 10/. was a house of a much bet- 
ter description than the House rented at 
the same sum in a large town. If, in the 
country, 10/. rent was the fit minimum of 
qualification, a much larger amount should 
be the minimum, in the large manufactur- 
ing town. But, comparing the metropo- 
litan districts with large, nay, with the 
largest towns, he should contend, that, 
on the principles of this Bill, the consti- 
tuent body established in those districts 
was manifestly too numerous. It appeared, 
from the papers on the Table, that the 
estimated amount of the constituency of 
twenty-six of the largest places enfran- 
chised by this Bill, was, for the whole, 
about 50,000. The probable number of 
qualified voters in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts alone, appeared to be not less than 
59,000. In order to prove how totally 
different was the 101. franchise—though 
nominally the same in the London dis- 
tricts and the country towns, bow much 
more popular was the right of voting, con- 
ferred by that franchise, in the one than 
in the other, he would call the attention 
of the House to seven of the boroughs in 
the agricultural districts, and, in order 
that no unfairness might be imputed to 
him in the selection, he would take the 
first seven in the list. In Abingdon, the 
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were 1,114, while the number of houses 
above 10/. value was only 154, being 
about at the rate of seven to one. In 
Barnstable the proportion was about two 
and a half to one. In short, upon the 
whole seven towns the average proportion 
was about eight to one. When, however, 
he looked to London, he found a most 
extraordinary difference, which would 
clearly show that a 10/. franchise in the 
county towns was far higher than a 10. 
franchise in the metropolis, and that, there- 
fore, the Bill would give a much more ex- 
tensive franchise in the great towns than 
it would give in the small boroughs. He 
would, in the first instance take the popu- 
lation returns of St. Giles’s, Bloomsbury, 
for the year 1831, by which it appeared 
that the total number of houses in that 
parish was 4,456, or, deducting unin- 
habited houses, 4,025. The House would, 
of course, believe, from these returns that 
there could not be so many voters; but 
what was the fact? There were actually 
more. The rate-payers amounted to 3,337, 
the houses compounded for to 436; which, 
with the other persons entitled to vote, ac- 
cording to the paper which he held in his 
hand, would give no less than 4,280 voters. 
In the next parish there was a confirmation 
of the extent to which the suffrage would 
be extended by this Bill. Indeed this suf- 
frage was greater than if Univeral Suffrage 
were given to all householders. St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, and St. George the Mar- 
tyr, contained 300 houses, of which there 
were not fifty under the value of 10/. 
Paddington contained 1,126 houses, while 
the number of persons rated as occupiers 
were no less than 1,329, being no less 
than 200 more than there were houses in 
the parish. It was said, that this was a 
mistake, and that the papers were wrong. 
If so, he would reply that Ministers had 
no right to call upon them to legislate upon 
papers confessedly erroneous. St. Pancras 
exhibited the same result. It contained, 
by the return, 8,424 houses. The houses 
rated below 10/., but which, being worth 
more, conferred a right of voting, amounted 
to 504, while the actual rate-payers a- 
mounted to 7,998; thus giving to 8,424 
houses no less than 8,502 voters. Did 
not this prove that they were giving a more 
extensive right of voting than if they had 
at once extended the franchise to every 
householder? He would ask the support- 
ers of the Bill, if they were sure that they 
could, by means of it, rally round them the 
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middle classes of the metropolis, and not the 
numbers, as he would call them, in contra- 
distinction to its wealth and respectability ? 
He thought it was wrong to give so many 
as twenty-two Members to the metropolis ; 
but, if they had made up their minds to do 
so, he still called upon them to consider 
well before they determined upon the class 
of persons they should select as a consti- 
tuency. He called upon them not to se- 
lect persons for the exercise of the elective 
franchise whose landlords they compelled 
to compound for the rates of the houses 
occupied by such persons, on account of 
their poverty. These were matters of 
great importance, for, if the House should 
come to an unwise decision upon them, the 
step would be irrevocable. Should this 
measure pass, there would come hereafter 
such a pressure upon their doors as no in- 
ternal strength could resist. Should they 
on this occasion act unwisely in their deci- 
sion, did they imagine that they could re- 
trace their steps? The difficulty of retreat- 
ing would be tenfold greater than that of 
pausing and anxiously considering before 
they granted such a franchise; a franchise, 
in his opinion, little qualified to ensure the 


Representation of that which ought to be | 


represented—the property, the intelligence, 
the commerce, the honour, and the cha- 
racter, of this great city. 

Mr. Charles Grant, in explanation, said, 
that he had contended that it was usual 
for the metropolis to have greater influence 
than other places, but he considered that 
the metropolitan districts would be in the 
condition of so many separate towns send- 
ing Representatives to Parliament. The 
argument which his right hon. friend had 
answered, was his own, and not one that 
he (Mr. Grant) had used. 

Lord John Russell said, he could not 
allow the debate to close without offering 
a few observations on what had fallen from 
the right hon. Baronet. He had certainly 
never heard a more effective speech from 
the right hon. Baronet, for he had suc- 
ceeded in leading the House completely 
away from the proposition of the noble 
Lord, the member for Buckinghamshire. 
The proposition of the noble Lord did not 
refer itself to the constituency proposed by 
the Bill, but to the manner in which the 
franchise was to be exercised; for he pro- 
posed to join all the districts together, and 
allow the 59,000 voters to vote for all. 
The right hon. Baronet and the noble Mar- 
quis were at variance, inasmuch as the for- 
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mer thought the constituency too much 
extended, and the latter proposed that even 
that constituency, large as it was, should 
be condensed, to vote for those districts of 
the metropolis which already returned 
Members. He did not think that this was 
the way to secure the metropolis from tu- 
mult, With regard to the universal suf- 
frage, which, the right hon. Baronet said, 
this Bill would go far to establish, he would 
make a few remarks. The population of 
the Tower Hamlets amounted to 300,000, 
while the constituency would not amount 
to more than 20,000. Indeed, on the 
average, the constituency in small towns 
would be about one in four, and in large 
towns, particularly in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, about one in fifteen. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, it was a bad provision in 
the Bill, that large towns should be en- 
franchised, while small boroughs, in which 
there might be many houses of 10/. a year 
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' value, were not to retain their elective suf- 
|frage. To this he could only reply, that 
| the doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman 
| would lead to an invidious distinction with 
| regard to the amount of rates paid by par- 
| ticular parties. As to what was said by 
the right hon. and gallant Officer (Sir 
| George Murray), that Perth, with 140,000 
inhabitants, and which was only to return 
two Members, or one for 70,000 persons, 
ought to have a more extensive franchise, 
'he would merely observe, that, wealth 
and population considered, the county of 
Perth was much better treated than the 
county of Middlesex. The metropolitan 
county and districts would only return one 
Member for 197,000 persons. The argu- 
ments urged in support of the propriety of 
conferring the franchise on the metropolitan 
districts were sufficient to speak for them- 
selves. These districts comprised all the 
essential requisites to form a sound consti- 
tuency, namely, population combined with 
wealth and intelligence. But then the 
right hon. Baronet seemed to infer, that 
the question had better stand over till there 
was a reformed Parliament. In this he 
entirely differed from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. It could not be expected that a 
reformed Parliament, in the first year of 
its assembling, could possess the same ex- 
perience which this Parliament had, in 
Constitutional matters. Besides, he ima~ 
gined that the great cause of the opposi- 
tion was, not that the Members would be 
so very democratic, but that they were not 
likely to support the political views of the 
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hon. Members opposite. So long as the 
opinion of the Members returned for the 
metropolis coincided with the political 
views of the right hon. Baronet and his 
party, they were always appealed to, as shew- 
ing that their measures were agreeable to 
the public; but now, when the contrary 
was the fact, they would prevent the in- 
crease of them. If the first question put 
to a reformed Parliament was one as to the 
construction of political rights, the danger 
would be infinitely greater than if the 
House now decided at once as to whether 
the four places specified should be put in 
the same situation with the city of London, 
Westminster, Southwark, and the county 
of Surrey. Convinced, however, as he was 
that there would be no danger, but, on the 
contrary, great advantage in their being 
so placed, he should cordially vote for their 
enfranchisement. 

Lord Sandon said, that, notwithstanding 
the eloquent appeal of the hon. member 
for Calne to every Reformer, to shew the 
sincerity of his attachment to the cause, by 
his vote this night in favour of the metro- 
politan districts, he, who professed him- 
self as sincere and honest a Reformer as 
any Gentleman in this House, felt himself 
unable to answer that appeal : but, on the 
contrary, he must give his vote in favour 
of the proposition of the noble Marquis. 
Further than that, he must protest against 
the practice of calling upon hon. Members 
to vote for all the details of the measure, 
as a test of their sincerity upon the whole 
question. It was not with the under- 
standing that he should, on considering 
this great question, sacrifice all independ- 
ent judgment, and be compelled to acqui- 
esce in every form or degree in which the 
principles of the Bill might be embodied, 
that he had been returned by the powerful 
community he had the honour to repre- 
sent. To the great principles of the Bill 
he had given his humble support; he had 
voted for the disfranchisement of the no- 
mination boroughs, for the enfranchise- 
ment of the larger towns, and for the 
establishment of the 10/. qualification ; 
and he now felt himself justified in op- 
posing the increased Representation of 
the metropolis. It was possible that he 
might look at this question with some- 
thing of a provincial bias, and with more 
than due jealousy at the increased pre- 
ponderance of this metropolis, which the 
proposed addition of Members would con- 
fer over the remoter parts of the empire ; 
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but it must also be remembered, that he 
represented a great port, whose interests 
were occasionally supposed to be at vari- 
ance with those of London. On both 
these accounts, he looked with apprehen - 
sion at the increased influence which it was 
proposed to add to that which the metro- 
polis already possessed, from its situation 
as the seat of Government. The ready 
access of all the interests of this metro- 
polis to the Government offices and to 
the House of Commons ; the importance 
which the daily Press could give to the 
minutest event that passed within it—the 
residence of so many Members of both 
Houses of Parliament within its precincts, 
and consequent interest in all its concerns, 
must give this metropolis and its affairs a 
preponderance in their councils, which it 
was their business, certainly, not to in- 
crease by adding to the number of Mem- 
bers who directly represented it. As a proof 
of this, a ruinous chapel in the borough 
of Southwark could not be pulled down 
without occupying the attention of the daily 
journals, and thereby exciting an interest in 
the whole Legislature, which an object of 
ten times the importance in Liverpool or 
Dublin would fail to create. Let any 
Gentleman who had the prospect of having 
ever to carry a measure in a Committee 
up-stairs, in which the interests of any 
part of London were supposed to be con- 
cerned, estimate the difficulties he would 
have to encounter in the opposition of 
from eighteen to twenty Members repre- 
senting the same body; in fact, they 
would represent one community, acting 
under common feelings, possessing com- 
mon interests, and swayed by one common 
power. It was not the question of en- 
franchising different, distinct communities 
—it was not that ancient constitutional 
practice, as asserted by his right hon. 
friend, the President of the Board of 
Control, of giving separate Representa- 
tion to the appendages of the metropolis. 
It was arbitrarily parcelling out its suburbs 
into certain portions, and forming them 
into districts for election purposes solely, 
without their having any separate or dis- 
tinct interest for any other purpose what- 
ever. These suburbs might just as well 
have been divided into half the number, 
or twice the number, as far as local fitness 
was concerned. It was not as appendages 
or suburbs to the metropolis, that West- 
minster and Southwark - were formerly, 
enfranchised, In those days, they were 
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as distinct communities as any that could 
now be found. The borough of South- 
wark was separated from the city of 
London by the Thames, and had a sepa- 
rate corporate jurisdiction. Westminster 
was separated from the City by a consider- 
able district, and both these places had, 
at that time, claims to Representation, as 
communities having a distinct interest. 
It had been again remarked by his right 
hon. friend, that it was the ancient custom 
of the Constitution for the metropolis to 
have a pre-eminence in a larger number of 
Members being allotted to it, and that, 
therefore, it was but right and fair, that 
while Representatives were about to be 
given to other places which had increased 
in wealth and population, they ought, ac- 
cordingly, to increase the relative prepon- 
derance of London on the same account, 
but that argument was not correct for 
many places which had increased fully as 
much in proportion as the metropolis were 
to have no increase. He would instance 
the town he had the honour to represent. 
They were about to give a Representation 
to some great towns which had not hitherto 
been represented, but that furnished no 
ground for doubling the Representation of 
London. This was a new and a danger- 
ous notion ; for it contained the germs of 
continual change, and one which could 
not be realized to its full extent—that of 
taking portions of towns as they increased 
in size, and giving them additional Repre- 
sentation. Liverpool, at least, with ex- 
ports as great as those of London, must, 
on such a principle, fairly claim additional 
Representation ; but they were told (and 
this, in his mind, was the only serious argu- 
ment) that the boon had been offered, and 
they must not dash the cup of expectation 
from the lips of this great population. He 
regretted, indeed, that this boon, never 
asked for, had been so offered; but he 
could not think that the consequences of 
the adoption of the plan of the noble 
Marquis, in preference to that of his 
Majesty’s Government, would be attended 
with any serious disappointment. The 
difference to any elector of having the 
twenty-thousandth vote for Finsbury, or 
the thirty-thousandth or forty-thousandth 
vote for the city of London, or the city of 
Westminster, could not be very great. 
His individual importance in either case 
was not very considerable, and he, there- 
fore, would not feel any very sensible 
diminution of personal dignity by the 
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change. Besides, now that the city of 
London would lose, by the swamping of 
the Livery, and the adoption of a new 
qualification, a great part of her import- 
ance, he did not see upon what ground 
that particular portion of the metropolis 
could rest a claim to the pre-eminence of 
having four Members to herself. Half 
that number might well be distributed 
among other portions of the town. Say 
what they would about the small propor- 
tion which twenty or two-and-twenty 
Members bore to the whole numbers of 
this House, they would form a compact, 
an important nucleus, whether for local or 
political purposes; and no one, who was 
acquainted with the practical workings of 
this House would be disposed to under- 
value its importance. It was, besides, 
the extension of that system of centraliza- 
tion in all things, the growing influence of 
which it was their duty, as it was the 
interest of the country at large, to endea- 
vour to counteract, rather than to extend. 
He had thus endeavoured to explain the 
grounds upon which he should give his 
vote, reluctant, as he always was, to do 
anything which might be interpreted into 
hostility or obstruction to the Bill. He 
knew the construction which was sure to 
be put upon the motives of any Gentleman 
who took such a course: that he would 
be branded as an Anti-reformer, or a hol- 
low Reformer, and treated as a secret 
enemy to the whole measure ; but he could 
not belie, upon an important point, the 
sentiments which he entertained, and had 
expressed to all with whom he had con- 
versed upon the subject. He could not 
say one thing in private, and avow differ- 
ent sentiments in that House. He con- 
ceived that he was better discharging his 
duty to his constituents, by thus following 
an independent course, in consistence with 
the general sentiments which he had al- 
ways avowed, than by blindly surrendering 
his opinions upon every point to those of 
his Majesty’s Government, or bowing to 
the rod which was daily held over them by 
the daily Press. He would not be told, 
by the hon. member for Calne, that this 
was a question of “ the Bill and nothing but 
the Bill” —watchwords to which he had 
never submitted, and which were only cal- 
culated to put an end to all deliberation, 
and stifle free discussion. That cry 
was a watchword for that purpose, for 
it had no. applicability of its own to 
the question before them, which was 
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simply a question as to the expediency of 
increasing the Representation of the me- 
tropolis. Let Gentlemen only deliberate 
and decide upon this simple question, and 
give utterance to the opinions which they 
formed. They need not be afraid of being 
misinterpreted by their constituents, if 
they pursued an honest course. It was a 
timid and unworthy fear. If, indeed, this 
were an occasion on which the whole fate 
of the Bill depended—if the fortune of 
the measure were now trembling in the 
balance, to be affected by their decision— 
he would certainly submit his private 
opinions, even on a point of so much im- 
portance as this, for the sake of carrying 
that measure, which, be believed, in its 
main features, to be essential to the wel- 
fare of the country. He would sacrifice 
much private opinion for such an object. 
Such sacrifices might have been desirable, 
even necessary, in the beginning of these 
discussions, but now that he conceived the 
main beer a to be virtually as much 
carried as if they had already received the 
royal assent, this absolute submission of 
private judgment was no longer necessary 
or desirable, with a view to general suc- 
cess. He, at least, had done his duty by 
proclaiming his sentiments openly, and 
was not apprehensive that, in the honest 
exercise of an independent judgment, he 
would be charged by his constituents with 
any factious object of endeavouring to 
produce division and delay. 

Lord ‘Milton said, that he entirely con- 
curred with, the noble Lord, when he de- 
clared that a Member was bound to exer- 
cise his independent judgment; but he 
considered this was a great national ques- 
tion, on which local partialities should not 
be brought to bear. It did not merely 
embrace the benefit of London, but the 
interests of the nation at large, and, as 
such, it ought to be regarded and dis- 
cussed. Ata time when they were dis- 
franchising a number of small boroughs, 
as not fit any longer to exist in the Repre- 
sentative system of the country, he would 
ask, what communities were better en- 
titled to enfranchisement, under such cir- 
cumstances, than the great suburban dis- 
tricts in the neighbourhood of London ? 
The noble Lord said, they were not dis- 
tinct communities, and had no separate in- 
terests ; but ifeven that was allowed, still 
they were more populous, more wealthy, 
and larger, than the ancient parts of the 
metropolis, with which it was proposed to 
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connect them; and he, therefore, did not 
see, how the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
could consistently support the swamping 
of the old constituencies, by proposing to 
introduce such an additional number of 
voters. among them, by assenting to the 
proposition of the noble Marquis. Various 
other reasons had been assigned for the 
opposition to the question, probably to dis- 
guise the true one, which, after all, was 
merely the apprehension, that it would 
have the effect of infusing a greater degree 
of the popular power and popular interest 
into that House. The right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir George Murray) had com- 
plained, that this increase of Representa- 
tion had not been given to Scotland 
instead of to London? Why, if the right 
hon. Baronet would but for a moment 
compare the wealth and population of 
England, and especially of London, with 
the wealth and population of Scotland, 
he would find that Scotland would be, 
under the Reform Bill, if anything, over- 
represented ; but the fact was, that it 
was never intended this arrangement 
should proceed on the exclusive basis of 
population or wealth. When they were 
looking around them for a constituent 
body for that House, he confessed that he 
thought they would have been guilty of 
the grossest political blindness, if they 
had overlooked those great and wealthy 
and populous districts, which had grown 
up in the suburbs of this metropolis ; and 
he quite agreed with his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Calne, that if they 
did not now give Members to those dis- 
tricts, it would be the very first question 
that. would be raised in a Reformed 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hunt next rose, amidst reiterated 
calls of ‘* Question,” but he said he was 
not to be put down by any such interrup- 
tion, come from what quarter it might. 
He agreed with the noble Lord, that the 
suburbs of London ought to be represent- 
ed, and he was confident that if the 
House of Lords threw out the clause—for, 
in the Commons, there was no danger of 
it—there would not be peace in the coun- 
try for a single day after—the clamour 
would instantly commence. He contend- 
ed, that the statements of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) were perfectly 
correct, if the figures in the books were 
correct’; but he drew a very different con- 
clusion from them from that at which the 
right hon, Baronet had arrived. The right 
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hon. Baronet had told the Committee, that 
if the proposition for giving Members to 
the metropolitan districts were carried into 
effect, it would lead to Universal Suffrage 
—it would certainly confer a vote on 
almost every housekeeper at least, for he 
knew no house in his neighbourhood that 
was not let for more than 10/. a-year; 
but so much the better that it was so; he 
wished that the franchise to be bestowed, 
would operate in the same manner in other 
places, and he regretted that it would not 
do so. Corruption would be found to ex- 
ist, not among the lower classes —not 
among the 10/. householders, but among 
the higher order of shopkeepers. The 
right hon. Baronet, moreover, talked of 
this being a democratic measure, and 
said that, if it were once adopted, de- 
mocracy would have a complete control in 
every department of the State, and that 
the new Members for the metropolis would 
Sage of the character of demagogues. 

ut where, he would ask, was there a 
greater democrat than the hon. member 
for Westminster, who now sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House? If any 
greater democrat could be found, let him 
only once sit on that side of the House, 
and get but a finger into the Treasury, he 
would be very soon cured of his demo- 
cracy. But it was downright folly to 
suppose, that democrats, or demagogues, 
would be chosen for any of the new places 
on which the franchise might be conferred. 
He had heard it stated, that a great public 
writer, Mr. Cobbett, and a very celebrated 
doctor, namely, Dr. Bowring, who was 
employed upon our finances, expected to 
get returned for Manchester. It was just 
as likely they would be returned for that 
great and opulent town, as for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Again, it was stated, that 
Colonel Jones, who called himself a Ra- 
dical, but who, in his (Mr. Hunt’s) opin- 
ion, was only half a Radical, expected to 
come in for one of the metropolitan dis- 
tricts. He had no more chance of it than 
he (Mr. Hunt) had. No, the men who 
would be returned under the new system, 
would be men of property and considera- 
tion; such, for instance, as one of the 
present hon. Members for the county of 
Lancaster, about whose democracy a great 
deal was said before he got into Parlia- 
ment, but not one word after. He could 
assure hon. Members, that their votes this 
night would be most rigidly canvassed 
and examined throughout every part of the 
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country. The people were not to be de- 
ceived. He thought it much better that, 
the Lords should throw out the Bill alto- 
gether, than that it should be lost on this 
clause. If it should be so lost, he could 
foresee nothing but turmoil and confusion 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
He could see no reason for depriving the 
metropolitan districts of Members, be- 
cause they possessed wealth, population, 
and intelligence. He thought the onus lay 
on the other party, to prove that these dis- 
tricts were not entitled to have Members. 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, whatever 
might be his feelings with regard to the 
proportion of Members to be given to 
Scotland, he would not oppose this clause, 
because he was not one of those who 
wished to withhold the franchise from a 
million of Englishmen. He was a person 
who, like the noble Lord, the member for 
Liverpool, came to this House unpledged 
to support any measure which he did not 
upon principle approve of ; but he could 
not agree with the noble Lord that this 
was a question of detail. To him it ap- 
peared altogether a question of principle ; 
and if he was called upon as a Reformer 
to declare what course he should pursue, 
his answer to that appeal would be, that 
he would give his ready and full support 
to the proposition now made by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. If this was not a ques- 
tion of principle, but only one of detail, 
then he was at a loss to know the dis- 
tinction between the one and the other. 
For what was the principle of the Bill ? . 
Was it not thatthe elective franchise was 
to be extended to, and founded upon, the 
property, the population, and the intel- 
ligence of the country? But, according 
to the arguments which had been urged 
to-night, with respect to the surburban 
districts of this metropolis, these three 
ingredients were considered positive dis- 
qualifications, because the inhabitants 
were connected with those parts of the 
towns which already sent Members. He 
quite agreed with the hon. and learned 
member for Calne, that it was incumbent 
on the hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side to make out their case; and he did 
not think that the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) had answered the hon. 
and learned member for Calne, or in any 
way shown that there would be danger in 
granting the franchise to these districts— 
a matter which it was incumbent on him 
and his friends to show. The right hon. 
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Baronet endeavoured to prove the danger 
of granting the franchise, by remarking, 
that in giving it in the instance of these 
districts, while it was refused to other 
important districts, they must naturally 
create discontent ; but did not the right 
hon. Baronet perceive, that this argument 
would apply equally well the other way; it 
was quite impossible this Bill could have 
the approbation of those districts, if they 
were refused the franchise which had been 
promised to them, while, at the same time, 
the very principle of the Bill itself would 
be violated by denying the extension of 
the franchise to such a rich, intelligent, 
and numerous population. 

Lord Sandon begged to be permitted 
to say, that the ground upon which he 
opposed this clause was, that the districts 
in question were not distinct places, but 
were one and the same with the city of 
London, Westminster, and Southwark ; 
and that for the purposes of enfranchise- 
ment, the proposition of the noble Marquis 
was no more exceptionable than the one 
made to unite the docks with the town of 
Liverpool, or Chatham with Rochester, 
as was done with the last Bill. 

Mr. Sheil said, he trusted the House 
would recollect, that he was the only 
member for Ireland who had addressed 
the House on a question in which the in- 
terests of Ireland were materially con- 
cerned. He had lately endeavoured to 
present the injustice which, under the 
present Bill, would be done to Ireland, by 
bringing the case of Petersfield before the 
“House ; and, although he felt the injury 
to be inflicted upon his country, he did 
not feel that he could procure a right for 
that country by doing a wrong to Eng- 
land. Yes; and he could state for his 
countrymen, that they would not accept 
a benefit for their country at the expense 
of this. He could not conceive on what 
principle any one could advocate Reform, 
without increasing the Representation of 
this vast metropolis, and he was sorr 
that the noble Lord’s (Lord Sandon’s) 
connexion with Liverpool should induce 
him to treat this as a provincial question. 
The London Representation could not be 
considered as a provincial question, for 
London was the metropolis of the empire. 
The right hon. Baronet emphatically said, 
that, if this clause passed, there would 
not be sufficient power in the House to 
control that out of doors; but, if the Bill 
did pass without it, could any man sup- 
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pose that the people of London would be 
satisfied, and that the right hon. Baronet 
and his party could resist the gigantic pres- 





sure from without, by putting 


their 


shoulders to the doors? 
The Committee divided, when the num- 
bers were: Ayes 316; Noes 236—Ma- 


jority 80. 


The district of the Tower Hamlets was, 
accordingly, placed in schedule C. 


List of the Ayes. 


Althorp, Viscount 
Anson, Hon. G. 
Astley, Sir J. D. 
Atherley, A. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Barham, John 
Baring, Sir T. 
Baring, Francis T. 
Barnet, Charles, J. 
Bayntum, S. A. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Benett, John 
Berkeley, Capt. 


Biddulph, Robert M. 


Blake, Sir F. 
Blamire, W. 

Blount, Edward 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Bouverie, Hon. D. P 


Bouverie, Hon. P. P. 


Briscoe, John I. 
Brougham, J. 
Brougham, W. 
Buller, James W. 
Bulwer, Ed. E. L. 
Bunbury, Sir H. E. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Byng, Sir Joha 
Byng, George 
Byng, G. 8. 
Calcraft, Granby H. 
Calley, Thomas 
Calvert, Charles 
Calvert, Nicholson 
Campbell, John 
Carter, John B. 
Cavendish, Lord 
Cavendish, Hon. C. 


Cavendish, Hon. Col. 


Chaytor, Wm. R. C. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Cockrell, Sir C. 
Cradock, Col. S. 
Crampton, P. C. 
Creevey, Thomas 
Cunliffe, Offley 
Currie, John 
Curteis, Herbert B. 
Davies, Col. T. H. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denman, Sir T. 
Duncombe, T. S. 
Dundas, Sir R. L. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. 


Dundas, Hon. T. 
Easthope, John 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, Edward 
Ellis, Wynn 
Etwall, Ralph, 
Evans, William 
Evans, W. B. 
Ewart, William 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fellows, H. A. W. 
Ferguson, Gen. Sir R. 
Foley, Hon. T. H. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Fox, Lieut. Colonel 
Gisbourne, Thomas 
Glynne, Sir Stephen 
Gordon, Robert 
Graham,Rt.Hon.Sir J. 
Graham, Sir S. 
Grant, Rt. hon. Robert 
Greene, Thomas G. 
Grosvenor, Rt. hon. 
Lord R. 
Guise, Sir B. W. 
Gurney, Hudson 
Gurney, Richard H, 
Handley, William F. 
Harcourt, G. V. 
Harvey, Daniel W. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heathcote, Gilbert .J. 
Heneage, George F. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Heywood, B. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hodges, Thomas L. 
Hodgson, J. 
Horne, Sir W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, Hon. W. 
Howard, Henry 
Howard, Phillip H. 
Howick, Visc. 
Hudson, Thomas 
Hughes, Colonel 
Hughes, Alderman 
Hume, Joseph 
Hunt, Henry 
Ingilby, Sir W. A. 
James, William 
Jerningham, Hon. H. 
V.S: 
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Johnstone, Sir J. B. Robarts, Abraham W. Wilbraham, G. Browne, D. 

Jones, J. Robinson, Sir G. | Wilde, T. Brownlow, C. 

Kemp, T. R. Robinson G. R. | Wilks, J. Bourke, Sir J. 

King, Edward B. Rooper, J. B. Williams, Sir J. Callaghan, D. 
Knight, Henry G. Rumbold, C. E. | | Williams, J. Carew, R. S. 


Williams, W. A. 

| Williamson, Sir H. 
| Winnington, Sir T. 
| Wood, C. 

| Wood, BE 

| Wood, Alderman 

| Wrightson, W. B. 


Chapman, M. L. 
Chichester, Sir A. 
Clifford, Sir A. 
French, Arthur 
Grattan, H. 
Grattan, J. 

Hill, Lord Arthur, 


Russell, Lord John 
Russell, Sir R. G. 
Russell, Lieut. Col. 
Russell, Charles 
Sandford, E. A 
Schonswar, George 
Scott, Sir E D. 


Knight, Robert 
Labouchere, Henry 
Langston, Jas. H. 
Langton, Col. Gore 
Lawley, Francis 
Lee, John L. H. 
Lefevre, C. 8. 


Leigh, T. C. Sebright, Sir J. Wrottesley, Sir J. Hill, Lord, G. A 
Lennard, Thos. B. Skipwith, Sir G. Scor.anp. Hort, Sir W. 
Lennox, Lord Arthur Smith, G. R. Adam, Admiral C. Jephson, Charles O. 
Lennox, Lord G. Smith, John | Campbell, W. F. Killeen, Lord 


King, Hon. Robert 
Knox, Hon. Col. J. J. 
Lamb, Hon. George 
Lambert, Henry 
Lambert, J. 8. 
Leader, N. P. 
Macnamara, W. 


Lennox, Lord W. P. 
Lester, B, L. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Lumley, J. S. 
Lushington, Dr. S. 
Maberly, Col. W. L. 
Macaulay, Thomas B. 


Smith, John A. 

Smith, R. V. 

Spence, George 

Spencer, Hon. Capt. 

Stanhope, Capt. R. H. 

Stanley, Rt. Hon. E. 
G.S. 


Ferguson, R. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Gillon, W. D. 

Grant, Rt. Hon. C. 
Haliburton, Hn. D.G. 
Johnston, J. 
Johnstone, A. 


Macdonald, Sir J. Stanley, J. Johnstone,J. Mullins, Frederick 
Mackintosh, Sir J. Stephenson, H. F. Loch, J. Musgrave, Sir R. 
Mangles, James Stewart, Patrick M. Mackenzie, S. O’Connell, M. 
Marjoribanks, Stewart Strictland, G. M’Leod, R. O'Connor, Don 
Marshall, W. Strutt, Edward Morison, John O’Farrell, R. M, 
Mayhew, W. Stuart, Lord Dudley | Ross, H. Ossory, Earl of 


Parnell, Sir H. 


Sinclair, G. 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 


Milbank, Mark 
Stewart, Sir M. S. 


Mildmay, P. St. J. 


Stuart, Lord P. J. 
Surrey, Ear! of 


Milton, Viscount Talbot, C. R. M. ' Stewart, E, Power, R. 
Moreton, Hon. H. Tavistock, Marq. of | Traill, G. Rice, Rt.Hon. T. S. 
Morpeth, Viscount Tennyson, Charles IRELAND. Ruthven, E. S. 


Sheil, R. L. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Walker, C. A. 


Thicknesse, Ralph 
Belfast, Earl of 


Morrison, James 


Mostyn, E. M. L. Hon. 








Newark, Viscount 


Thomson, Rt. 
C.P 


Bellew, Sir P. 


Wallace, Thomas 


Noel, Sir G. Thompson, Alderman | Blackney, W. Westenra, Hon. H. 
Nowell, Alex. Throekmorton, R. G. | Bodkin, J. J. White, Colonel H. 
Nugent, Lord Tomes, John Boyle, Lord White, Samuel 

Ord, Wm. Torrens, Col. R. Boyle, Hon. J. Wyse, T. 

Owen, Sir John Townley, R. G. Brabazon, Viscount TELLER. 
Owen, Hugh O. Townshend, Lord C. | Browne, J. Duncannon, Viscount 


Paget, Sir C. 

Paget, T. 

Palmer, General C. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Pelham, Hon, C. A. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Penleaze, John S. 
Penrhyn, E. 

Pepys, C. C. 

Petit, Louis H. 


Tracy, Charles H. 
Troubridge, Sir E. 
Tufton, Hon. H. 
Tynte, Charles K. K. 
Tyrell, Charles 
Uxbridge, Earl of 
Venables, Alderman 
Vere, James J. H. 
Vernon, Hon. G. J. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, T. H. 


Seventeen Pairs in favour of Ministers 
on Metropolitan Clause. 





Anson, Sir George 


Bailie, Jas. C. 
Burrell, Sir C. 


Clive, C. B. 
Coke, T. W. 


Doyle, Sir J. M. 


Forster, J. 


Godson, Robert 


Lopez, Sir Ralph 
Newport, Right Hon. 

Sir J. 

O’Grady, Hon. Col. 
Payne, Sir Peter 
Smith, Martin T. 
Stanley, Lord 
Thompson, Paul B. 


Petre, Hon. E. Vincent, Sir F. Jeffrey, Right Hn. F. Whitmore, W. 
Philipps, Sir R. B. Waithman, Ald. R. . 
Phillips, Chas. M. Walrond, B. List of the Nors. 


Philips, Geo. R. 
Ponsonby, Hon. J. 


Warburton, IT. 
Warre, J. A. 


A’Court Capt. E. E 


Alexander, James 





Attwood, Matthias 
Baldwin, Charles B. 


Portman, E. B. Wason, W. R. Alexander, J. Du _ Bankes, George 

Poyntz, W. S. Waterpark, Lord Pre. Bankes, W. J. 

Price, Sir R. Webb, Col. E. Antrobus, Gibbs C. Baring, Alexander 

Ramsbottom, John Wellesley, Hon. W. | Apsley, Lord Baring, Henry B. 

Ramsden, John C. ye Ashley, Hon. Henry _—_ Bastard, Capt. John 

Rickford, Wm. Western, C. C. Ashley, Hon. Henry Beckett, Right hon. 

Rider, Thomas Weyland, Major R. | Astell, W. Sir J. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. Whitbread, W. H. Atkins, John Beresford, Col. M. 
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Best, Hon. W. 8S. 
Boldero, F. G. 
Bradshaw, Capt. J. 
Brogden, James 
Brudenell, Lord 
Burge, William 
Burrard, George 
Buxton, John J. 
Capel, John 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Cholmondley, Lord H. 
Clinton, C. I. F. 
Clive, Viscount 
Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Cockburn, Rt. Hon. 
Sir G. 
Constable, Sir C. 
Cooke, Sir Henry 
Courtenay, Rt. Hon. 
Ze ¥. 


Croker, Rt. Hn. J. W. 
Cust, Hon, Col. E. 
Cust, Hon. Capt. P. 


Dawkins, James 
Dawson, Rt. Hon. 
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HOUSE 


OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, February 29, 1832. 


Minures.] Bill brought in. By Mr. Sprin@ Ricr, to pro- 
vide for the Sale, Manufacture, and Consumption of To- 


bacco grown in Ireland. 


Returns ordered, On the Motion of Mr. Joun Woon, of the 
latest Valuation of County Rates preceding the Act 55 
Geo. 3rd, and all Valuations that have taken place since by 
virtue of the said Act; of the Amount of Duty paid on 
Stone Bottles from 5th of January, 1815, to 5th January, 
1832, distinguishing the Amount paid in each year :—On 
the Motion of Sir Henry PARN&LL, of the Increased 
Charge of Full Pay occasioned by granting additional Pay 
for length of Service to Officers of the Army, by the oper- 
ation of the Warrants of 1850; of the Expenses of the 
Officers of the Commander-in-Chief, Adjutant General, 
and Quartermaster General, showing the particulars of the 
same in detail, for the year 1831, and the Charges for the 
Officers of Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals :—On the 
Motion of Lord Joun Russet, of the Receipts and 
Expenses of the Office of Paymaster General for the year 


1851 s— 


On the Motion of the Marquis of CHANDos, of 


the manner in which 32,000/. charged in the Civil Contin- 
gencies, for the Payments of Rewards on account of the dis- 
covery of Offenders in the disturbed districts in November 


1850, was expended. 
Petitions presented. 


In favour of the Bill for Limiting 


the Hours of Labour in Factories. By Lord Morpetu, from 
the Inhabitants of Holmfirth, and the Corporation of Cut- 
lers, Hallamshire:—By Lord CavenpisH, from the In- 
habitants of Shaftesbury, and Chesterfield; and by Mr 
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Wer Lanp, from the Inhabitants of Charlbury. Against 
the Bill. By Lord Morpetn, from the Owners and Occu- 
piers of Water and Steam Mills at Keighly, Bingley, and 
parts adjacent; and Mr. Joun Woop, from the Market 
Cotton Spinners of Preston. Against the General Registry 
Bill. By Lord Morpern, from Freeholders and Lease- 
holders of Knaresborough and its vicinity, Hentley, West 
Whitton, Middleham, and Caverham:—By Mr. TyNTR, 
from the Landowners of the Hundred of Andersfield, 
Somerset :—By Sir Gzorge Murray, and Lord CAvEN- 
pIsH, from the Corporation of Hull, of Freeholders of 
Worksworth, and Ashbournham in favour of the Bill :— 
By Mr. Briscog, from Kingston upon Thames :—By Lord 
Morpeth, from Huddersfield, praying that the limits of 
the Borough should be extended to the whole Parish, and 
that the Borough should send two Representatives to Parlia- 
ment; and from the Guild of Tanners of Galway, for Provi- 
sion in the Irish Reform Bill for the peculiar Franchise of that 
place:—By Mr. Joun Woop, from William Redgard, of 
Liverpool, complaining of the Law by which Executors 
are allowed to pay their own Claims in preference to those 
of other Creditors; and from the Teachers of the New 
Meeting; Sunday Schools at Birmingham, for the Repeal 
of the Newspaper Stamp and Paper Duties:—-By Sir 
Grorer Murray, from the Maltsters of Perth, and Dis- 
tillers in the Highlands of Perthshire, Against the Repeal 
of so much of the existing Law as allows a drawback of the 
Duty on Malt distilled into Spirits:—By Sir ArTtHuR 
CuIcHEsTER, from the Proprietors of Estates and other 
Persons at Belfast, interested in the Colonies, for a Re- 
duction of the Duties on West-India Produee:—By Mr. 
STRICKLAND, from Inhabitants of Skipsea, praying for 
some Legislative measure calculated to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Agricultural Poor :—By Mr. Hopegs, from 
the Inhabitants of Hythe, Against annexing Sandgate and 
Folkestone to that Town, for the purpose of Returning a 
Member; and from Folkestone, in favour of the Division 
of Counties. 


The Speaker, at the sitting of the House, 
called the attention of the Members to 
the subject of the order in which peti- 
tions were tobe presented. He suggested, 
that, in order to prevent confusion, Mem- 
bers, who had petitions to present, should 
attend at the House each morning at ten 
o'clock, and put down their names—that 
the names should afterwards be put into 
an urn, and drawn out by lot, and that, as 
they were drawn they should be entitled to 
precedence. 

The House adopted the Speaker’s sug- 
gestion, which was accordingly made one 
of the standing rules of the House. 


Count Czapskt.] Mr. Henry Grattan 
begged to ask the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland a question on a subject which had 
excited considerable interest in Dublin, on 
account of the circumstances attending it. 
It appeared that Count Czapski had made 
his escape from Warsaw, with great diffi- 
culty, and was so fortunate as to get to 
Belfast ; on his landing there, he was told, 
it was necessary to give information of his 
arrival to the office of the Secretary, under 
the Act regarding Aliens. On his arrival 


at Dublin, he had made several inquiries 
at the Custom House and the Castle, and 
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was told at the latter place, as he only in- 
tended to stay a few days, he need not ap- 
ply again. Subsequently, however, cir- 
cumstances induced him to prolong his 
residence in that city, when an intimation 
was given him to attend the Head Police, 
and, on appearing there, he was fined the 
full penalty, notwithstanding he had, in the 
first instance, conformed to the letter of 
the law, and was only induced to violate it 
by inadvertence. The question, therefore, 
he wished an answer to, was, whether the 
payment of the fine, which had been in- 
flicted on this Polish nobleman, for his un- 
willing violation of the Alien Law, was to 
be enforced ? 

Mr. Stanley answered, that the case of 
Count Czapski was briefly this :—After he 
had landed in Ireland, he came to Dublin, 
and when he had been there a short time, 
he was informed, that, in conformity with 
the Alien Law, he must state to the Go- 
vernment whether he intended to fix his 
residence there. In compliance with the 
rule on this subject, he went to the proper 
office, and there stated, that it was not his 
intention permanently to remain in Dublin, 
where he intended only to stay a day or 
two. He, however, staid between a fort- 
night and three weeks, and then manifested 
no intention of leaving the country, but 
gave no notice whatever of the change of 
his determination. Steps were, therefore, 
taken to show, that the Government were 
not inattentive to this breach of the law, 
and, in consequence of them, a Magistrate 
inflicted a fine of 501. Some inquiry was, 
however, set on foot, and it having been 
since understood that he had acted upon 
erroneous representations of the law, the 
matter had been taken into consider- 
ation by the Irish Government ; and he 
(Mr. Stanley) was happy to say, that he 
had that morning received a letter from his 
noble friend, the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, stating it to be the decision of Go- 
vernment, that, under the circumstances of 
the case, it would not be proper to press 
for the penalty. 


Sucar Duties Bitu.] Lord Althorp 
moved the order of the Day for the House 
resolving itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, with a view to the continuance 
of the Sugar Duties Bill. 

The Marquis of Chandos expressed a 
hope that the noble Lord would postpone 
this Bill until the report of the Commit- 
tee on the West-India interests should be 
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laid before the House. He had been in- 


formed, that certain resolutions were to be 
submitted on Friday, on which it was 
probable their Report would be founded, 
and the Report, it was likely, would be be- 
fore the House early next week. 

Lord Althorp said, that he could not 
comply with the wish of the noble Mar- 
quis, because it was not likely that the 
Report of the Committee would be made 
in sufficient time. He believed with the 
noble Marquis, that certain resolutions 
were to be proposed to the House on the 
day mentioned, but he was afraid that 
the Report could not be made so soon as 
the noble Marquis calculated on, and it 
was important that the Sugar Duties Bill 
should be brought forward at an early pe- 
riod, as the Bill founded on the resolu- 
tions must be passed by the 5th of April. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, he had hoped 
that the noble Lord would not have pro- 
posed the continuance of this Bill, until he 
was prepared to state what were the ulti- 
mate views of the Government upon the 
subject of these duties. 

Mr. Robert Gordon also requested, that 
the Bill might be, for the present, post- 
poned in order that the fullest informa- 
tion might be before the House. 

Lord Althorp said, that if this Bill were 
to be opposed as the Bill of last year had 
been, he must either proceed without de- 
Jay, or allow other public business to be 
impeded. It must be recollected, that the 
Bill to be founded on the Resolutions, was 
a money bill, and, therefore, would take a 
longer time than another bill to get through 
its various stages. He was, however, will- 
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ing to postpone it for the present, provided 
the noble Lord (Chandos) would come to 
an understanding, that, after the discussion | 
in the Committee, no further delay should | 
be thrown in the way of the progress of the | 
Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that the Bill 
ought to be postponed for a week, which 
was not a very material delay. For him- 
self, he would say, that he should offer no 
unnecessary opposition or vexatious delay, 
knowing, as he did, that the Bill must be 
passed before the 5th of April, although he 
must protest against the adoption of the 
course proposed by the noble Lord, that the 
House were to abstain from discussing the 
Bill after it had been brought forward on 
the resolutions agreed to in a Committee. 

Mr. Burge said, he had no doubt that 
it was the intention of Ministers tu bring 
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forward some plan founded on the Report 
of the Select Committee, and, therefore, it 
was important that the House should be in 
possession of the evidence on whieh these 
resolutions were founded, before they were 
called upon to agree to the Sugar Duties, 
which were of paramount importance as re- 
garded the West Indies. 

Lord Althorp said, he never meant to 
ask the House to abstain from discussing 
the subject, after the Report of the Com- 
mittee was delivered. All he meant to 
say was, that the Bill of last Session was 
opposed in every possible way, and, if 
the same opposition was extended to the 
proposed Bill, he should not have time to 
get it through the House by the 5th of 
April, unless all other business was post- 
poned. Upon the understanding that no 
vexatious opposition, for the mere purpose 
of delay, would be offered to it in its fu- 
ture stages, he would consent to put off 
the present question until Wednesday 
next. He begged it also to be understood, 
that, should the Report of the Committee 
not be before the House by that time, he 
could not pledge himself to postpone it any 
longer. 


Bill postponed. 


Employment of Troops. 


EmpLoyMENT OF Troops.] An hon. 
Member begged to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Secretary for Ireland, whether 
he was disposed to give some explanation, 
of troops being marched to the vicinity of a 
recent meeting, without the cognizance of 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county, or of 
the Magistracy. 

Mr. Stanley had received information 
from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that 
the troops had heen marched in conse- 
quence of a breach of the peace having 
been anticipated. There was no wish to 
conceal this from the Magistracy of the 
county, but the circumstances admitted of 
no delay. The orders had, therefore, been 
given without their knowledge, and the 
presence of the military had, probably, 
prevented the threatened disturbances. 

Sir Henry Hardinge took the present 
occasion to remark, that he decidedly ob- 
jected to the calling out of the military in 
any part of the kingdom, without the 
authority and presence of a Magistrate to 
sanction the proceeding. It was placing 
the officer in command in a most painful 
situation, He regretted to observe, that, 
for some time past, this practice had been 
increasing. 
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Petition FOR Rerorm FRom NEw 
Yorxk.] Mr. Hunt wished to avail himself 
of the present occasion to ask a question 
of the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, relating to a petition from the 
British residents in America. It would be 
recollected that last Summer an account 
had appeared, in the newspapers, stating, 
that a petition to the King, from certain 
natives of Great Britain and Ireland, re- 
sident in New York, in favour of the Re- 
form Bill, had been transmitted to this 
country. It had received 600 or 700 sig- 
natures, and had been transmitted to Earl 
Grey, in order that it might be laid before 
his Majesty; but his Lordship, by his 
Secretary, had returned for answer, that 
there was no precedent for such a proceed- 
ing. He(Mr. Hunt) had received a letter 
on the subject from some of the parties in 
New York; and, as they were anxious 
upon the subject, he begged to ask the 
noble Lord, whether there was any proba- 
bility that the petition to the King would 
be presented ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that this was the 
first time he fad heard of the petition. 
Ministers, certainly, did not wish to set 
any new precedent on such a subject with- 
out a sufficient reason. For his own part, 
it was not in his power to give any answer 
to the question of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Hunt then said, that he would take 
another opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject. 


Buckingham Palace. 


Buck1nGuHaM Paxace. | Sir Fred. Trench 
tuok occasion to call the attention of Mem- 
bers to the report on Buckingham Palace, 
and he hoped that they would only read a 
few pages of it in preparation for his Motion 
on Friday next. They would find, that 
700,000/. had already been expended upon 
this building, to which sum was now to be 
added about 75,000/., for completing some 
of the apartments, besides an unascertained 
sum for the state-rooms, in order to com- 
plete which, it would be found necessary 
to make indefinite purchases of lands and 
houses in Pimlico. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham was convinced that 
the sum necessary to make this palace a 
habitation fit for the Sovereign would be 
so great, that it would be preferable to 
abandon the undertaking altogether rather 
than to attempt it. 

Mr. Hume said, the large sums that had 
been so wantonly expended on the royal 
palaces, ought to make them extremely 
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cautious how they voted money for such 
purposes, ‘There were certain items of this 
character in the Miscellaneous Estimates, 
which the House ought to be acquainted 
with before it went into the Committee. 
He would suggest, that one quarter's Es- 
timates ought to be taken first, instead of 
the five quarters together, so that there 
might be time to examine the matter fully. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, it was not his in- 
tention to bring on the Miscellaneous Es- 
timates to-night; but when he did, he 
thought it would be more convenieut to the 
House to vote the whole of the five quar- 
ters at once. 


Supply—-Navy Estimates. 


Porruga.] Mr. Robinson asked, whe- 
ther avy and what precaution had been 
taken for the protection of British trade on 
the coast of Portugal, in the event of 
certain contingencies rendering it neces- 
sary? 

Sir James Graham said, that at present 
there wasa British Admiral off the coast of 
Portugal, to whom instruction had been 
sent to give all possible protection to the 
trade of this country. 


Suppty — Navy Estimares.] Lord 
Althorp moved the Order of the Day for 
the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Sir George Clerk begged to ask the 
noble Lord, upon what plan he intended to 
proceed with regard to the Navy Estimates. 
He understood the right hon. Baronet, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, did not in- 
tend to call for any money for the Naval 
Department for the present quarter, as 
there was a sufficient balance in hand to 
cover the expenses, and lie (Sir G. Clerk) 
could not think it right to vote Estimates 
for five quarters when the funds already 
in existence were sutlicient for one. The 
same remarks were applicable to the army ; 
there was a large sum in the Exchequer 
remaining on account of that department. 
He wished to ascertain, therefore, whether 
it was intended to apply those balances to 
the service of the year?” 

Lord Alihorp replied, that it would be’ 
necessary now to vote the supply for five 
quarters, and it was intended to apply the 
surplus to the aid of the Ways and Means. 

Sir Henry Hardinge thought that the 
mode of preparing the Ordnance Estimates 
ought to be adopted in the other branches 
of the public service. Whenever a balance 
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the year, it was placed to the credit of the 
public, and applied to the service of the 
following year. 

Mr. Hume was sorry to differ from the | 
hon. and gallant General, but his plan’ 
would go to prevent the House from know- 
ing what sums were really expended in| 
each particular department. It was ne- | 
cessary they should know whether the | 
amount expended was agreeable to the | 
Estimates ; and the simplest way of ascer- | 
taining that was, to keep the receipts and | 


expenses of each department under separate 
heads. 


Suppry—Rewier to THE West In- 
piEs. ] The Housein Committee of Supply. 

Lord Althorp said, he need not remind 
the Committee, that, in the course of the 
last autumn, a very severe calamity befel 
some of the West-Indian islands—more 
particularly Barbadoes, St. Vincent’s, and 
St. Lucia, in the shape of a hurricane, 
which occasioned an immense destruction of 
property. On this calamitous event oc- 
curring, the agents for those islands applied 
to the Government, to know whether it 
would not afford some relief to the suffer- 
ers? Upon looking at what had been done 
on former similar occasions, he found that 
calamities of a similar description, but less 
in the extent of their disastrous results, 
had before occurred, and particularly one 
in 1780; on which occasion, Parliament 
thought it incumbent on the mother coun- 
try to give assistance to the distressed 
Colonists. Soon after the recent calamity, 
very urgent solicitations had been made 
to his Majesty’s Government for relief, and 
the application had beenenforced by a refer- 
ence to what had formerly been done. It 
was strongly urged that, if it was then 
thought necessary and expedient, there was 
no good reason for refusing relief now. 
Upon a consideration of all the circum- 
stances, his Majesty's Government felt 
itself bound to accede to the application, 
so far at least, as to show some sympathy 
felt for the colonists, who suffered on this 
occasion by a calamity inflicted by the hand 
of Providence, and which had come on 
them by no fault of their own. The first 
step taken by Government was, to ascer- 
tain theamount of the loss; and he regretted 
to state, that the inquiries made on that 
point, under the direction of his noble 
friend at the head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment afforded reason to suppose, that the 
amount of the loss was nearly 1,700,000/. 
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That was a sum which, in the present 
state of the finances of the country, it was 
impossible to think of granting to the 
colonists, and it seemed as if relief could 
not be afforded. Upon looking back to 
the year 1780, it was found, however, that 
the estimated loss at that period was above 
1,000,000/., and that the sum voted by 
Parliament for relicf was 80,000/. His 
Majesty's Government, after some consider- 
ation, finding that there was a class of 
sufferers to whom no relief could be 
afforded, except by means of an actual 
grant, and thinking that to make up even 
a small proportion of the loss sustained 
might be of some service, and knowing that, 
at least, it would show that the country felt 
sympathy amidst its own difficulties for 
their situation, it had come to the resolu- 
tion of proposing to grant them 100,000/. 
Under these circumstances he felt that he 
was not extravagant, and he hoped it would 
not be supposed that the Government was 
acting in an improvident manner in pro- 
posing this vote. He did not think it 
necessary to trouble the Committee with 
a long statement in favour of the grant. 
He would, therefore, content himself by 
moving, as a resolution, “ That a sum not 
exceeding 100,000/. be granted to his 
Majesty, for the relief of certain of his sub- 
jects, whose property had been destroyed 
by a hurricane in the islands of Barbadoes, 
St. Vincent, and St. Lucia. 

Mr. Burge merely rose to express his 
gratitude to Government, and his approba- 
tion of the principle on which they pro- 
ceeded in proposing this vote. He was not 
connected with either of the islands which 
had suffered so severely, but he most 
cordially approved of the resolution, be- 
cause it proceeded upon the principle that 
it was a national duty to relieve our fellow 
subjects in the West-India islands in their 
distresses. Acting upon such feelings of 
Colonial policy, they would do much to 
bind the Colonies to the mother country by 
the strongest of all possible ties, by gener- 
ating in them a similar good spirit, which 
he doubted not would bear fruit in due 
season. 

Mr. Hume said, he was reluctant to 
oppose this grant, either as a matter of 
sympathy or as a matter of policy. He 
could not, however, agree with the hon. 
Member who had spoken last, in approving 
the principle on which it was granted. It 
was a bad principle, and one which he 
could not recognize, There were numbers 
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of our fellow subjects on every side of us 
suffering grievous distress—not owing to 
any fault of their own, but owing to the 
visitation of Providence ; and he could not 
see why, if losses sustained by a stroke of 
Providence in the West Indies were to be 
made good out “of the public purse, losses 
sustained in the same manner in our own 
country should not be made good from 
exactly the same resources. Still he would 
not oppose the grant. 

Lord Althorp said, that he did not bring 
forward the vote as a matter of principle, 
but if ever there was a case deserving the 
consideration of the House it was the pre- 
sent. The vote could scarcely be said to 
establish a precedent, for, as he had already 
stated, the precedent had been set in 1780. 
Every application of the sort must depend 
upon its own merits. 

Mr. Goulburn was of opinion that there 
never was a vote founded on a more just 
principle than that now before the Com- 
mittee. No duty could be more imperative 
on Parliament, and no vote more obligatory, 
than one evincing the sympathy of the Par- 
liament of the mother country with their 
fellow subjects, who were suffering under 
an infliction of Providence, which no efforts 
of their own could avert. If they were to 
hesitate or decline to assist our dependent 
possessions under such circumstances, and 
Jet it go forth that this was the only Euro- 
pean state which had no sympathy for the 
sufferings of its Colonies, they would go 
far to sever the bond of allegiance which 
united those islands to the parent country, 
and to deprive themselves of those advant- 
ages which were incidental to the possession 
of colonies. 

Mr. Labouchere was unconnected with 
the West-India Colonies, but he felt. him- 
self called upon to return his hearty thanks 
to the noble Lord for the proposition he 
had brought forward. He could not con- 
ceive a case which more demanded the sym- 
pathy of the House, and the assistance of the 
country. The distance of the suffering 
Colonies from any immediate relief aggra- 
vated their distresses very much. Had a 
similar calamity affected any part of the 
United Kingdom, friends and assistance 
were at hand, but in an insulated colony 
the whole of the community, when it was 
visited by such a stroke of Providence, was 
generally involved. Such being the pecu- 
liar circumstances of this case, he trusted 
this vote would be unanimously agreed to, 
although he was very ready to acknowledge 
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that, in common cases of difficulty and dis- 
tress, applications to the Legislature for 
relief ought not to be granted. It was 
important that the public should see that 
the House did not lend its sanction to the 
principle of relieving ordinary distress, but 
that the House, knowing of such a wide 
spread calamity, and representing the 
whole empire, including the colonies, was 
anxious to shew its kind feeling to the 
suffering parties. 

Mr. Robinson said, no doubt it was only 
upon extraordinary occasions, like the pre- 
sent, when an overwhelming calamity had 
visited a whole community in a manner 
which rendered it impossible to obtain relief 
from anyother quarter than Parliament, that 
assistance should be given by the House. 
It must be remembered, that the sum of 
100,000/. was but a very small part of the 
loss which had been sustained ; and he very 
much regretted that the difficulties which 
pressed upon the country prevented a larger 
amount being given. He was, however, 
very thankful for the sum that had been 
proposed. After those remarks, he need 
hardly say, that he cordially concurred in 
the policy and propriety of the grant. 
He begged to ask, merely for information, 
under what control the sum about to 
be voted would be appropriated, for he did 
hope the utmost care would be taken that 
the money went into the hands of those for 
whose use it was intended. 

Lord Althorp replied, that Government 
would be responsible for the mode in which 
the grant would be appropriated. They 
intended to take into consideration, not 
only the amount of property destroyed, 
but also the several classes of persons who 
had suffered. Such checks would be placed 
upon the distribution of the money as 
would prevent any abuse of the bounty. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham was happy to think 
the vote would be unanimous. He con- 
sidered the Colonists was as completely 
identified with this country as the inhabit- 
ants of any one of its counties. He had 
understood that, in the event of the cala- 
mity reaching Government, they had im- 
mediately removed the restriction upon 
the importation of foreign stores. This 
was a wise and prudent measure, and he 
hoped the arrangement would be permanent, 
instead of temporary, so as to enable those 
Colonies to procure the necessaries of pro- 
vision and lumber on cheap and reasonable 
terms. 


Mr. Hunt said, he held it to be a good 
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and proper principle for Government to 
relieve the distresses of their subjects 
whenever and wherever they needed it’; and 
as so much had been said of the distresses 
of the West-Indian Islands, he wished 
Government to look also at home. He 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to the situation of the paupers in Bethnal- 
green workhouse, as described in a petition 
now before the House. He was sure their 
case as much deserved the sympathy of 
Parliament as the sufferers in the West 
Indies. He should propose, therefore, that 
the vote should be increased to 101,000/. 
and that the odd thousand should be ap- 
plied to the sufferers at Bethnal-green. 

Lord Althorp did not think the hon. 
member for Preston need persist in his 
Motion, as the case of Bethnal-green had 
been already under the consideration of 
Government, and he might add that tem- 
porary relief had been granted to a larger 
amount than the hon. Member had pro- 
posed. In consequence of the assistance 
afforded, 500 paupers had been withdrawn 
from the workhouse. 

Mr. Hunt expressed his very great satis- 
faction at the statement the Committee 
had just heard from the noble Lord, for 
which he begged to express his sincere and 
cordial thanks. He withdrew his Motion 
with great pleasure, being happy to find 
there was no occasion for it. 

Mr. Marryatt fully concurred with those 
hon. Members who had expressed their 
satisfaction at the Resolution proposed by 
the noble Lord, and he was, moreover, 
happy in being the organ of conveying to 
him the gratitude and unfeigned acknow- 
ledgements of the suffering Colonies. ‘This 
he did, not in consequence of the amount 
of the grant, although he was ready to ac- 
knowledge that it was as liberal as could be 
expected, but because the tone of his speech, 
and the manner in which the House had 
received it, evinced a feeling of sympathy 
for the distresses of the Colonists. They 
would no doubt appreciate this, and he 
trusted it would tend, in a great degree, 
if followed up by a plan of general relief, 
to soften those feelings of irritation and 
distrust which were unfortunately now too 
prevalent. To get rid of those feelings by 
removing the causes was a task worthy of 
engaging the attention of the most paternal 
Government. 


Resolution agreed to. 


SuppLy—Tue Britisu Museum.) Mr. 
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Baring rose to move the customary annual 
vote for defraying the expenses of the Bri- 
tish Museum. The gentleman who had 
for many years been in the habit of pro- 
posing this vote (Mr. Bankes) being no 
longer a Member of the House, the duty had 
devolved upon him, as the only remaining 
Trustee who was now a Member. Any 
hon. M mber who took the trouble to look 
at the Estimates for the current year, 
would see that they did not materially differ 
from the accounts of the preceding year, 
excepting in this particular, that the sum 
asked for was about 1,600/. more than last 
year. This was required for defraying the 
expenses of a negotiation that had been 
concluded for a very valuable body of manu- 
scripts, called the Arundel Manuscripts. 
These had been obtained from the Royal 
Society, partly in exchange for a number 
of duplicate books, but a balance of 900/. 
had to be paid on the part of the Museum. 
The remaining sum of 6001. was wanted 
for the purchase of some coins and medals, 
the possession of which were deemed to be 
of considerable importance. It was con- 
sidered by the members of the Royal 
Society, and by the trustees of the Museum, 
that a considerable public benefit was ef- 
fected in this transfer of the Arundel Ma- 
nuscripts from the possession of the one to 
the other, for the persons to whom alone 
they would be useful, were not accustomed 
to consider the apartments of the Royal 
Society as a place where such documents 
would be likely to be found, and, therefore, 
in their hands they remained nearly use- 
less ; whereas, in the library of the Mu- 
seum circumstances were directly the re- 
verse. He would take that opportunity of 
remarking, that increased accommodation 
had been afforded to the public availing 
themselves of the pleasure of the Museum, 
which had been made so valuable by the 

bounty of this country ; and, in accord- 
ance with the suggestions which had been 

thrown out last year, the library was now 
open to the public every day in the week, 

except Sundays. That the late grants had 

not been uselessly applied, was apparent 

from the number of persons visiting the 

British Museum, which it would be inter- 

esting to the House toknow. During the 

last year, no leas than 38,000 individuals 
had visited the Museum, and very nearly 

100,000—namely, 99,852 persons from all 

parts of the kingdom, had, within the same 

period, visited the library for the purposes 

of study. These results, he thought, were 
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sufficient to show, that in this grant, at 
least, there was no waste of the public 
money. He therefore begged leave to move, 
“that a sum, not exceeding 16,922/., be 
granted to his Majesty, to defray the esti- 
mated expenditure of the British Museum, 
for the year ending at Christmas, 1832. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was happy to find, 
that the duties so ably heretofore dis- 
charged by Mr. Bankes, had devolved 
upon his hon. friend who had just sat 
down, under whose surveillance, he felt sa- 
tisfied, the Museum would be made useful. 
The negotiation which had been concluded 
between the British Museum and the Royal 
Society, was most beneficial to both, and, 
he thought, that on the present occasion, 
the transfer of duplicate copies had been 
made without loss to either institution. 

Mr. Hume rejoiced to hear there was an 
increase in the number of visiters to the 
Museum, which, he believed, was owing to 
the more liberal arrangements made for the 
accommodation of such parties. He should 
not object to the vote, but would merely 
suggest to the noble Lord opposite, the 

ropriety of reducing the grant from 
16,0002. odd to 11,000/., as it appeared, 
that in January last, there remained on 
hand of the amount granted last year, a 
sum exceeding 5,000/., and he did not 
see why such a balance should be kept in 
hand by the trustees. 

Mr. Baring remarked, that the sum 
voted had always been a grant for the ex- 
penditure of the year, and, in consequence, 
the society had the fifth quarter in advance. 
The account of the expenditure laid before 
the House is an account of the expendi- 
ture within the year which had just 
elapsed (1831), and unless the same mode 
was adopted on the present occasion as 
heretofore, as the Estimates were seldom 
brought forward before the month of 
March, the fifth quarter would not be in 
advance, but the trustees would be incur- 
ring expenses during the interim, without 
having the means of paying them. 

Vote agreed to. 

The House resumed, 


Matt Duties Drawsack.] On the 
question, that the Order of the Day for the 
second reading of the Malt Duties Draw- 
backs Bill be read, 

' Mr. Dizon regretted the noble Lord had 
not postponed his Bill until next Session. 
The only foundations for it were the unsup- 


ported allegations of the Irish distillers, 
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who had thought proper to put forth the 


most calumnious assertions against the 
Scotch distillers, which, if the opportunity 
were afforded, the latter would refute in the 
most satisfactory manner. The assertion 
of the Irish distillers was, that as the 
Scotch were able to undersell them, there- 
fore their spirits must be fraudulently 
manufactured. Instead of exerting them- 
selves to compete with their neighbours, 
they say, there is a possibility of so ma- 
naging, as to evade the Excise regulations, 
and, they asserted, that the Scotch did it. 
The consequences of the measure proposed 
by the noble Lord would be, the revival of 
illicit distiilation all over Scotland. It had 
been suggested to him, that a better course 
than that proposed would be, to take off 
the whole of the Malt duty, and place an 
extra duty of 3s. a gallon on spirits, 
which would yield a larger revenue than 
was now obtained from the double duty. 
Distillation from malt would then become 
general, and would be highly advantageous, 
from the increased number of persons it 
would employ. As he knew other Gentle- 
men were anxious to address the House, 
he would content himself by moving, that 
this Bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 

Mr. Horatio Ross seconded the Amend- 
ment proposed by his hon. friend, the 
member for Glasgow, being well convinced 
of the bad policy of the measure now under 
discussion. He had been a member of the 
Malt Drawback Committee, and heard all 
the evidence given before it. That Com- 
mittee was appointed in consequence of the 
complaints which the Irish distillers made 
against the Scotch: they boldly accused 
the Scotch of committing frauds to such 
an extent, that it was impossible for the 
fair Irish distiller to carry on his business. 
But what was the result of that inquiry ? 
Why, that although the Irish distillers 
were most ably supported in the Commit- 
tee by the hon. member for Kerry, and se- 
veral other able men, who, if it was possi- 
ble, by questioning and cross-questioning 
the witnesses, would have detected fraud, 
if any existed, yet they were unable 
to prove one single case of fraud on the 
part of the Scotch distillers. All that 
could be proved was, that Scotch whiskey 
was sold in Ireland cheaper than the great 
monopolists of that country found conve- 
nient, but this was no proof of fraud on the 
part of the Scotch. Persons acquainted 
with the two countries knew very well 
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that Scotland had natural advantages, 
which enabled her to produce spirits 
cheaper than the distillers of Ireland could ; 
and, he believed, that one of the chief 
causes of Scotch whiskey having been sold 
so cheap in Ireland for some years past 
had been owing to the great competition, 
and that the Scotch distillers had been 
selling at a decided Joss: and several of 
the greatest distillers in that country had 
become bankrupts within the last two or 
three months. Although it did not appear 
in evidence that the Scotch had been 
trading to a disadvantage, yet, he had no 
doubt it was the case. He believed, that 
the great Scotch distillers had been run- 
ning a race against the Irish, avd that 
they had suffered severe losses in conse- 
quence. He earnestly hoped, that before 
the House came to a final decision on this 
important question, Members would read 
tbe Report of the Commissioners of the 
Board of Excise, in reply to the complaints 
of the Irish distillers. These Gentlemen 
ought certainly to understand the subject. 
The concluding paragraph of their Report 
was this :— 

“Tn conclusion, we beg to submit to your 
Lordships, that when the benefits which have 
been achieved by the present system, and the in- 
creasing probabilities that a perseverance in it for 
some time longer will eventually eradicate illicit 
distillation, are compared with the evils which 
have resulted from that practice, and from at- 
tempts to collect any high rate of duty, the 
question is not to be decided as the memorial- 
ists imply, by considerations which are merely 
of a fiscal nature ; but, when it has, as we appre- 
hend, been clearly shewn, that exclusive of the 
large additional profit derived from the in- 
creased quantity of spirits brought to charge, 
the revenue has derived av absolute increase 
from the operation of the present law, and 
that the effect of repealing it would be either 
to place the licensed distillers, especially those 
of a small capital and inferior skill, under 
great disadvantages, in his competition with 
the smuggler, if not altogether to suspend his 
operations—we are induced to suggest to your 
Lordships the policy, particularly with refer- 
ence to the late augmentation of duty on 
spirits, of suspending any diminution of the 
present rate of allowance, until further expe- 
rience shall have shewn how far it may be pru- 
dent to modify a system involving so many in- 
terests, and from which the revenue, and, it 
might be added, the community of those dis- 
tricts in which it prevails, are, at this time, de- 
riving so many important advantages.”’ 


This was the recorded opinion of these 
Gentlemen — and they concluded, after 
mature. consideration, that a reduction of 
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the drawback would be attended by the 
most injurious consequences, both to the re- 
venue and to the country ; yet, in the teeth 
of this Report, his Majesty’s Ministers, 
yielding to the clamour of the Irish 
distillers, backed by the Irish Members, 
were about to alter that law which, after 
an experience of several years, had been 
found so efficient, both in crushing smug- 
gling, and in benefitting the revenue ; he had 
lived the greater part of his life in Scotland ; 
he had seen the bad effects of the former sys- 
tem, and the fatal consequences of smug- 
gling upon both the morals and habits of 
the people; he had witnessed with plea- 
sure the change that had taken place in 
those habits, in consequence of the tempt- 
ation to smuggle whiskey being done away, 
by allowing a drawhack to the fair distiller 
of malt whiskey ; and he felt convinced, 
that if this Bill was carried, it would im- 
mediately cause a recurrence of those dis- 
graceful, demoralizing scenes. He also 
considered it a gross breach of faith on the 
part of Ministers with those gentlemen, who, 
upon the strength of this drawback, had in- 
vested their capitals in the erection of distil- 
leries. This vacillating system perpetually 
changing and interfering with the laws, on 
which the fortunes of many respectable per- 
sons depended, would have the effect of 
checking enterprise and speculation, for 
every man would feel that trading was not 
safe. Upon the faith of certain existinglaws, 
a man invested his fortune in a particular 
branch of business, and no sooner was he 
fairly established, than the regulations on, 
which he relied were changed, and he found 
himself ruined. That. would be the case 
with many distillers in Scotland, he was 
afraid, if this Bill was carried, and he there- 
fore was determined to oppose it at every 
stage. 

Mr. Leader felt himself bound, in con- 
sequence of what had fallen from the two 
hon. Gentlemen who had asserted, that the 
Scotch distillers had been forcing a trade 
at a loss, and that their success against the 
Irish was owing to their superiority of 
skill, to say a few words to the House. 
In reply to these assertions, he would pro- 
duce the evidence that was adduced before 
the Committee, by which it appeared, that 
the malt drawback admitted of frauds in 
every stage. This was apparent from the 
testimony of a gentleman of the name of 
Falls, who stated, that he had been for 
— years a distiller at Duncannon, that 
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and could purchase the materials for his 
business on unusually low terms—that he 
was acquainted with the Scotch method of 
distillation, and had the best machinery, 
and yet, that he found himself undersold 
at his own door, by spirits manufactured 
in Scotland from corn purchased in Ireland. 
He could not account for this, except by 
supposing, that the Scotch distillers must 
have some improper facilities under the 
system which this Bill was to do away 
with ; and he was satisfied that was the 
case, when, on a visit to Scotland, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the subject, he 
saw that no steps whatever were taken to 
prevent spirit being manufactured as the 
distillers pleased. The result of the freedom 
they enjoyed, and the use they made of it 
was such, that the best appointed Irish dis- 
tillery could not compete with them on ac- 
count of the effects of this unfair draw- 
back. He was satisfied, therefore, that 
the Act in favour of the drawback ought 
to be repealed, and all the distillers in the 
United Kingdom should start fair upon 
equal terms. 

Sir George Murray regretted, that any 
difference should exist on any subject be- 
tween Ireland and the country to which he 
belonged ; but he felt, that the fraud 
ought to be proved before any altefation 
should take place, particularly when such 
an alteration would deeply affect Scotland. 
The only ground of imputation against the 
Scotch distillers was, that the Irish distil- 
lers could not account for their being un- 
dersold in their own market, except by 
means of fraud. There had already been 
inquiries into this subject before parlia- 
mentary Commissioners, and it was appa- 
rent that great benefits had been derived 
from the existing system ; and he thought, 
that some evidence should be given that a 
change which would so materially affect 
the morals of the people, by encouraging 
illicit distillation was necessary before it 
was made. With respect to the testimony 
of Mr. -Falls, on which the hon. Gentleman 
had so much relied, he believed it had been 
confuted by that of another gentleman, of 
the name of Smith. Under these circum- 
stances, he called upon the Government to 
pause before they re-introduced smuggling 
into Scotland, which would be the conse- 
quence of such a measure as that now before 
the House. He should, therefore, support 
the Amendment 

Mr. Francis Baring said, that the case 
did not rest exclusively upon the evidence 
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of Mr. Falls, or of Mr. Smith, but was 
supported by that of gentlemen from Scot- 
land, connected with distillation. There 
was one case in which the raw grain had 
actually been found in the copper ; and an- 
other, where the circumstances were equally 
strong; and yet the law was so bad, that 
in neither of these cases was the Excise 
able to obtain a conviction for fraud. The 
right hon. Gentleman would, no doubt, be 
ready to coincide in regulations that would 
put an end to fraud ; but the best way of 
getting rid of the fraud was, by getting 
rid of the temptation ; for, as long as there 
was a temptation to commit fraud, dis- 
honest persons would effect it. The right 
hon. Gentleman relied on the regulation 
for the drawback having been introduced by 
a Commission, whose labours deserved the 
greatest praise. That was true; but the 
hon. Member for Radnorshire, who was a 
Member of that Commission, was also a 
Member of the Committee, in obedience to 
the Report of which this Bill was brought 
in, so that an equal weight might be said 
to attach to both. 

Mr. Walter Campbell said, that super- 
visors, sent down by the Government to 
examine into the Scotch distilleries, had 
invariably reported, that they found no in- 
stances of fraud whatever ; and, indeed, the 
Irish distillers themselves allowed, that no 
case of fraud had ever been proved against 
the Highland distillers. The unfortunate 
Highlander had a strong claim upon the 
sympathy of the House. If distress oc- 
curred in Ireland, England poured in her 
wealth to alleviate its severity ; but, when 
Scotland was in a state of starvation, no 
one came forward to assist her. For some 
time past, the Highlanders had been la- 
bouring under the most serious privations, 
which they had always borne with the most 
laudable fortitude: but now this resource 
was to be taken from them. He trusted, 
that, under these circumstances, a short 
delay would be allowed, in order that the 
Bill might be seen by the Scotch distillers, 
so that they might have an opportunity of 
giving their opinion upon it. He under- 
stood that the greater part of the Irish 
whiskey was made from oats, instead of 
barley ; and that, out of 1,000,000 of gal- 
lons only 230,000 of them were made from 
malt ; so that the Scotch drawback was 
not calculated todo Ireland any great mis- 
chief. 

Lord Althorp did not think that any fur- 
ther delay was necessary. Notice had 
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been given of the intention of Government 
to introduce such a measure before Christ- 
mas. That proper information had reached 
Scotland was, he thought, evident from the 
fact, that all those who were interested, 
spoke on the subject as if they understood 
it extremely well. Even the Highland 
Society had made communications to Go- 
vernment in relation to it. The Bill was 
calculated to remove those facilities to the 
commission of fraud, which had too long 
existed. That was its sole object, and he 
hoped it would be found effectual. 

Mr. Gillon said, that, as so full a discus- 
sion had taken place in the Committee on 
this subject, he would not now trespass at 
any length on their attention. He was 
aware, that it was of no use appealing to 
facts, or even to the statements of their 
adversaries, which refuted themselves. 


{LORDS} 





Argument was to be borne down by cla- 
mour, and his countrymen were to be the 
sufferers. He had before alluded to the | 
injustice which would thus be done to a 
most respectable body of men—the malt- | 
distillers of Scotland, who had been be- | 
trayed, as it now appeared, by false in- | 
ducements held out to them, to invest 
their capital in this trade. Every day | 
convinced him only the more of the im- 
policy of the change proposed, and of the 
evils resulting 10 commerce from that un- 
steadiness and mutability of purpose ob- 
servable in our Excise regulations. The 
House seemed to forget, that “confidence | 
was the soul of commerce,” and that they | 
were now wantonly sporting with the rights | 
and property of their fellow countrymen. | 
He had shown that the low price of spirits | 
in Scotland arose from the compéetition, and | 
that the distillers of raw-grain whiskey, | 
which was the species complained of, had | 
been selling off under prime cost, but this 

was an evil that would soon cure itself. | 
But, if the representations of the distillers | 
be deemed interested and ex-parte, he 

begged to call the attention of the House 

to the Reports of the Highland Society of , 
Scotland ; he believed he might say, the 
most extended, the most intelligent, and 

the most influential association in the | 
kingdom ; they deprecated the change | 
proposed, and suggested other means, | 
which he had before suggested to the , 
Committee, for preventing fraud, as far as | 
was possible, under the present Excise | 
* ie He was sure, if time was given, 

that petitions would be sent in from every 

county in Scotland against this change. 
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He should be happy to concur in a change 
of the Excise regulations, the whole of 
which, by their absurd complication, held 
out the strongest temptation tosmuggling. 
He believed the revenue might be much 
more effectually guarded at half the ex- 
pense ; he should be happy to concur in a 
change of that sort, but not in one which 
was to sacrifice the fair trader and the man 
of small capital to the smuggler and the 
monopolist. He had heard, with the 
greatest alarm, that it was not altogether 
out of the intention of the Governmeut to 
carry this change still further. With 
what confidence were the malt-distillers to 
go on, with this further change hanging 
over their heads? His constituents did 
not hesitate to say, that they must be 
driven from a country where there was no 
security, in consequence of this continual 
vacillation in the Legislature, for the in- 
vestment of their capital. He was con- 
vinced this experiment would fail; but, 
if it was to be tried, he begged to suggest, 
that the change should take place from the 
5th of July next; as, by that time, the 
process of malting for the season would 


| be brought toa close, and less injury would 


result to those interested in this trade, and 
it would less interfere with existing agree- 
ments, than if forced on in the beginning 
of April, and the middJe of the season. 

The House divided :—Ayes 41 ; Noes 17 
—Majority 24. Bill read a second time. 


List of the Nors.:— 


M’Leod, R. 

Morison, J. 

Pelham, C. 
Townshend, Hon. Col. 
Wetherell, Sir C. 
Wyndham, W. 


Arbuthnot, General 
Brydges, Sir J. 
Best, W. 8. 
Campbell, W. 

‘ampbell, J. 
Calley, T. 


Gillon, W. D. Weyland, J. 
James, W. Tellers. 
Lowther, Hon. Col. Ross, H. 
Murray, Sir G, Dixon, J. 


ON LPS Foe 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 1, 1832. 


MINuTES.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord 
PLUNKETT, a Copy of the Appointments of W. M, 
M‘Causland and Robert Long, Esqrs., as joint Secretaries 
of the Lorp CHANCELLOR of Ireland; of Richard Lock- 
wood, Esq., as Secretary of Lord Chancellor Manners, and 
of Robert Long, Esq., as Secretary of Lord Chancellor 
Hart; of the Amount of their respective Emoluments, 
and the number of days in every week in which they have 
been employed in the duties of their office. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Warwick, from the 

Ribbon Manufacturers of Nuneaton, for protection from 

Foreign Competition:—By the Duke of DrVONSHIRE, 

from the Inhabitants of Marraugh, for the Abolition of 
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Tithes in Ireland :—By Lord Krne, from certain Inhabit- 
ants in Dublin, for Interference in the case of the Polish 
Count Czapksi, who was confined in that City for neglect 
of some Provisions of the Alien Act, 


Lagour OF CHILDREN IN FacroriEs.} 
The Archbishop of Canterbury presented a 
Petition from the inhabitants of Rochester 
and its vicinity, to support the measure 
which was on its way to that House, for 
the proper regulation and limitation of the 
hours of labour for children in the woollen, 
cotton, silk, and other manufactories. The 
petitioners stated, that it was usual to 
work children who were employed in such 
places from thirteen to sixteen hours out of 
the four-and-twenty, without allowing 
them more than one hour for their meals, 
and, in many instances, even less than 
that. The petitioners further pointed out 
the painful effects which this extended 
period of labour produced in the health 
and morals of the children, and they con- 
cluded their petition by stating, as their 
opinion, that ten hours a day was the ut- 
most extent to which children should be 
employed in any manufactory. He could 
take upon himself to say, that the petition 
was numerously and most respectably 
signed, and he trusted that their Lordships 
would not refuse their attention to the 
subject, nor fail to use their power for the 
protection of children against a system of 
peg and oppression. He nial wah take 
upon himself to answer for the facts stated 
in the petition, but he had every reason to 
suppose that they were correctly set forth ; 
and, on that supposition, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that this was a system of 
cruelty and oppression which ought to be 
put an end to. It ought to be recollected, 
that, with children up to the age of about 
fourteen or fifteen, the time was that of 
innocent pleasure and enjoyment, whereas, 
under this system, they were confined for 
a most. unreasonable number of hours each 
day at their labours, without time, for re- 
laxation, or even for proper refreshment— 
and that, too, with a very few holidays in 
the year. The effect of this was per- 
nicious to their health, and it ought also 
to be recollected, that it was attended with 
the most serious injury to their morals ; it 
was a disgrace to a Christian and civilized 
community to allow such a system to con- 
tinue merely for putting money in the 
pockets of the master manufacturers. He 
was happy to know that a measure had 
been introduced into the other House for 
the regulation of the labour of those children 
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by a Gentleman well acquainted with the 

subject, and whenever that Bill came up 

to their Lordships, if it answered his pre- 

sent expectation it should have his support. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Law Process.] Lord Tenterden laid 
on the Table a Bill for the establishment 
of Uniformity of Process in the several 
Courts of Law. At present the forms of 
the proceedings in the several Courts were 
very different, and it was highly desirable 
to render them uniform. He did not then 
think it necessary to enter into a detailed 
statement of the contents of the Bill, as 
these must be brought under their Lord- 
ships’ attention in the progress of the Bill. 
He might mention, that the Judges had 
drawn up a set of rules or orders for the 
regulation of the proceedings, which would 
relieve suitors from much delay, labour, 
and expense ; and the present Bill had a 
similar object in view. 

Bill laidon the Table, and read a first time. 


IOP ODD TORE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 1, 1832. 


MinutTEs.] Bills brought in. By Mr. Carpps, to Regulate 
the mode of Electing County Coroners :—By Sir JAMES 
GrauAn, for continuing an Act passed in the First year of 
the present King, for the Regulation of the Marines while 
on Shore; and by Sir JoHN Hopuousg, for the better Pay- 
ment of the Army, and preventing Mutiny and Desertion, 
commonly called the Mutiny Acts:—By Lord Grorer 
LENNOX, to extend the Provisions of an Act of the 7th and 
8th George 4th, relative to Remedies against the Hundred. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Buregr, of all 
Colonial and LEast-India Appeals, and all Appeals 
from the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 
and Man, lodged or entered in the Books of the Privy 
Council, heard or decided, or remaining undisposed of, 
from the 1st of January, 1826, distinguishing each year; 
—On the Motion of Mr. Alderman VENABLES, of the 
Exports of British Manufactured Silks and mixed Silks, 
with the Amount of the Drawback paid thereon from 5th 
January, 1815, to 5th January 1832, and of the Duties re- 
ceived on Raw and thrown Silk, &c., imported during the 
same period :—On the Motion of Mr. SprinG Rick, 2 
List of Boroughs arranged according to the Number of 
Houses, Amount of Assessed Taxes discharged to be de- 
ducted, Game Duties to be added, and Assessed Taxes to 
be corrected. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. James, from the Master Cotton 
Spinners of Blackburn and Bolton, against the Factories 
Regulation Bill, and by Colonel Wsss, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Gloucester, Wadebridge, Exeter, and certain 
Operatives, in favour of it:—By Mr. STANLEY, from the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, praying that the 
Provisions of the Anatomy Bill may be extended to that 
Country; and from the Inhabitants of Drogheda for an 
Inquiry into the Turnpike Trusts (Ireland):—By Mr. 
ALEXANDER BARING, from Bulkington and Coventry. 
By Mr. Alderman WAITHMAN, from 9,000 Silk Weavers 
in Spitalfields. By Mr. Rosinson, from Macclesfield. 
By Mr. Henry Lytron Butwer, from Coventry, Nun- 
eaton, Alleborough, and Stockingford, in Cliverston. By 
the Earl of Grosvenor, from the Tradesmen of Maccles- 
field, Inhabitants of Sowe, Congleton, Manchester, and 
Salford, complaining of the Distressed State of the Silk 
Trade and for Inquiry. 
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ABOLITION oF TirHES (IRELAND).] 
Sir Richard Musgrave presented Peti- 
tions for the Abolition of Tithes, from the 
parishes of Ballylaleen, Carricbeg, Kin- 
salebeg, and Butlerstown, in the county 
of Waterford; and from the parish of 
Gowran, in the county of Kilkenny. He 
said, in some of these parishes there are 
not any churches, nor a single Protest- 
ant parishioner, and yet tithes and church- 
rates are eee exacted. The pa- 
rishioners of Ballyleen state, that a por- 
tion of their tithes is paid to a lady, who 
is quite incapable of affording them any 
spiritual comfort or consolation. Every 
friend of the Protestant religion ought to 
wish for a total abolition of the tithe sys- 
tem in Ireland. In that country the 
clergy of the Established Church have, for 
along period, possessed great wealth and 
great political power. They could easily 
influence the Legislature to pass any Tithe 
Act or Acts for levying church-rates, for 
which they wished. Even when they as- 
sented to the Tithe Composition Act, they 
took care to introduce a provision, that the 
clergyman should take precedence of the 
landlord. The result, however, of this 
great wealth, and of this political power, 
has not been favourable to the inter- 
ests of religion, or to the increase of the 
number of Protestants. ‘Their number has 
been greatly diminished, as compared with 
the Catholics, and, in many parishes in the 
south, Protestants have altogether disap- 
peared. The discontent which prevails, is 
not confined to the Catholics, for the ex- 
action of tithes has tended to alienate Pro- 
testants from the Church. The most re- 
spectable Protestants perceive that the 
temporalities of the Establishment are 
highly injurious to the real interests of re- 
ligion, nor can they shut their eyes to the 
glaring injustice of taxing a Catholic po- 
pulation, for the benefit of sinecure Pro- 
testant clergymen. Can any person de- 
fend the levying of church-rates in parishes 
where there are few Protestants, and 
where, at the same time, tithes are rigor- 
ously exacted? In the parish of Lismore, 
where I reside, tithes to the amount of 


8001. a-year are levied, under the denomi- | 


nation of economy tithes, for the repair and 
building of churches, ; and yet church- 


rates are annually exacted to the amount | 
of 80/. or 901. ‘These rates are laid on 2,000 | 
rate-payers, almost all of whom are Catho- | 


lics, and many of whom are, from their 
poverty, summoned before the Magistrates, 
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who have then a most distressing duty to 

perform. As to the remedy for the many 

evils of this system, I beg leave to read an 

extract from the letter of a beneficed clergy- 
| man of Ireland, lately addressed to me. 
| I beg the attention of hon. Members 
to this document, as it is of considerable 
importance, and highly creditable to the 
writer :— 


“Tt appears to me, that the only equitable 
mode of arranging the future remuneration of 
the clergy is, by a commutation of tithe into 
land. Ido not mean that the clergy should 
enjoy their present (in many instances) over- 
grown incomes, under a tithe commutation. 
To make a commutation of tithe practicable, I 
conceive it must be, in some degree, a popular 
measure. To make it popular, being equitable 
at the same time (I do not mean that efforts 
should be made to win the approbation of the 
revolutionist and common disturber of the 
public peace, for they, even by concession and 
conciliation, are not to be won), but I assert, 
that the measure shall meet with the general 
approval of the reflecting and good among all 
parties of the State. This can only be ob- 
tained (as also I firmly believe the best inter- 
ests of the Established Church are to be ad- 
vanced) by reducing the incomes of the clergy 
to moderate dimensions. Let the Committee 
recommend, that tithe property be divided 
into three equal parts—one for the benefit of 
the poor, one for the building and repair of 
churches, paying officers’ salary, &c., and one 
for the respectable remuneration of the Esta- 
blished clergy. Commutation under those 
circumstances (and under those only) I con- 
sider practicable: without this division, I fear 
even landlords may dread to purchase the 
tithes of their estates, or, having purchased, 
may find it a difficult, if not a dangerous task, 
to collect such to remunerate themselves in 
their purchase money. I think, in the present 
state of public opinion (including that adverse 
to the Established Church, and that regarding 
its welfare), that it would be idle to attempt to 
legislate with satisfaction or success upon the 
method of paying the clergy, without including 
a wholesome reduction of the Church’s tempo- 
ralities. It is evident, that a legal provision 
must (and that at no distant day) be made 
for that ever-multiplying body, the Irish poor ; 
and I feel that that object can, with justice to 
the general interests of the country, be best 
effected, by appropriating to it a portion of the 
superabundant wealth of the Church.”’ 





| Such are the sentiments of a beneficed 
clergyman, and I hope they will attract 
the attention of the Legislature. I shall 
not now seek to bring on a discussion on 
the specific measures necessary for effecting 
a change of system. The Report and 
| evidence of the tithe Committee, will soon 
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be brought before this House, and I shall 
take that opportunity of restating here, 
the same objections which I urged against 
that Report, as a member of the Committee. 
The Report appears to me not to be borne 
out by the evidence, and the measure therein 
recommended, of following the precedent of 
1799, and of giving the Lord Lieutenant 
power to imprison those who refuse to pay 
tithes, must lead to the most calamitous 
consequences, 

Mr. Henry Grattan expressed his sur- 
prise that the papers relating to the Re- 
port of the Committee, which were laid on 
the Table ten days ago, had not been 
printed. In consequence of the delay in 
printing them, many erroneous impressions 
had gone abroad. 

The Speaker said, that the cause of the 
delay was, that though the Report was 
short, the papers connected with it—the evi- 
dence on which it was founded—was very 
voluminous. He had made inquiries into 
the subject, and finding that the printing 
of the evidence would take some time, he 
had given orders that the Report should be 
printed at once, without the evidence, and 
when the evidence was printed, the Report 
should be reprinted with it. Within 
twenty-four or, at most, forty-eight hours, 
the Report would be in the hands of the 
Members. 

Mr. Blackney had been requested to 
support the petition from Gowran, which 
he did with great pleasure. It bore the 
signature of 300 persons, who were ex- 
ceedingly aggrieved by the oppressive sys- 
tem of tithes. In this neighbourhood, the 
hurlers had commenced their operations, 
and the rector of Gowran was one of those 
to whom they applied for a reduction of the 
tax, complaining, that they were in the ut- 
most misery—that tithes and taxes robbed 
them of the means of support—that their 
families were without clothing, and them- 
selves almost without food. In the adja- 
ceut parishes the population were in the 
same abject circumstances. He held af- 
fidavits in his hand which asserted, 
that a party had been summoned for an 
arrear of sixpence, and that the sum- 
mons cost 2s,; another was summoned for 
twopence, and for that miserable sum was 
charged with the usual expenses, besides 
loss of time, to which he was compelled to 
submit. The gentlemen who were to re- 
ceive these pittances held good livings, and 
large incomes. It was, therefore, monstrous 
to suppose, that the House would consent 
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to advance money from the Treasury, to be 
repaid at some future day by a tax levied on 
the land of Ireland, to uphold a system 
which authorized such practices, while the 
poor, on whom the payment would ulti- 
mately fall, were famishing and dying for 
want of food and raiment. Money might 
be had from the Treasury, certainly, for 
such a purpose, but it never could be re- 
imbursed from the acres of Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley said, he did not rise to con- 
tinue a discussion on the subject of tithes, 
for nothing could be more inconvenient 
than a desultory discussion on a subject 
which was now undergoing an arduous and 
strict inquiry before a Committee, still less 
could he think it right, that hon. Gentlemen 
should enter into statements which went to 
affect the reputation and character of par- 
ticular clergymen, who had no means of 
protecting themselves from such attacks. 
On this part of the subject he would as- 
sure such hon. Members, that if they had 
any facts which came within their own 
knowledge, or know of any case of oppres- 
sion, the Committee up-stairs would pay 
every attention to their evidence. Having 
made these few remarks, he begged to 
state, that he had been requested by the 
Chairman of the Committee, to call the at- 
tention of the House to a subject of much 
importance, as far as it regarded the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. For the last 
three or four days it was well known, that 
a gentleman had been under examination 
by that Committee, whose opinions and 
views, not less from his great ability than 
from his high station in the Catholic 
Church (he meant Dr. Doyle), had ex- 
The Committee- 
room had, consequently, been crowded, not 
merely by Members of the House, who had 
aright to be present, but a considerable 
number of strangers were also admitted. 
The Committee did not wish their proceed- 
ings to be kept private, nor that whatever 
passed might not be a matter of public 
knowledge ; at the same time, the House 
would agree with him, that it was often 
necessary, when the Committee printed the 
evidence, to accompany it with notes ; and, 
therefore, that it was highly objectionable 
to allow that evidence to go before the 
public before the whole of the proceedings 
were in the possession of that House. 
There were also many cases in which the 


; Committee might be required to exercise 
| a discretion as to the parts of evidence it was 


necessary to suppress, and, therefore, it was 
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extremely improper for individuals to take 
advantage of the permission granted to 
them of being present, to make partial and 
garbled Reports of the proceedings, through 
the usual channels of information. He held 
in his hand The Dublin Morning Register, 
in which there was a lengthened Report 
of the substance of Dr. Doyle’s evidence 
given on Thursday last, and, in some of the 
Morning Papers he had seen abstracts of 
that evidence. He only now wished to call 
the attention of the House to the inconve- 
niences attending such a course, if advan- 
tage were taken of putting before the pub- 
lic a partial or garbled statement, or, in- 
deed, any statement at all, before the Re- 
port should be laid on the Table. He 
stated this, in order that those Gentlemen 
who attended the Committee-room, if they 
were Members of the House, might ab- 
stain from saying any thing, or laying be- 
fore the public any information which they 
might receive in attending the Committee ; 
or if, as was more probable, those para- 
graphs proceeded from strangers not being 
Members, that if such a course were con- 
tinued, the Committee would feel it neces- 
sary to exercise the privilege they possessed 
of excluding all strangers who were not 
Members of the House. He thought it 
right to lay these facts before the House, 
in order that the practice should be put a 
stop to. 

Mr. Ruthven thought it unfair that any 
part of the evidence should be suppressed, 
or that a selection should be made. In his 
opinion, no Committee ought to be allowed 
to exercise such a discretion as the right 
hon. Gentleman had advocated. 

The Speaker observed, that the hon. 
Member who had spoken last, had entirely 
misunderstood the observations of the right 
honourable Gentleman (Mr. Stanley). He 
thought the course that had been pursued, 
was extremely improper, and was, clearly, 
a breach of one of the privileges of the 
House, which it was essential to uphold. 
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If this course was pursued, the conse- 
quence would be, to compel the House to 
withdraw that indulgence which had | 
hitherto been given. 

Mr. Hume was afraid, that what the | 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, as a great | 
grievance was not in the power of the | 
House to remedy. The Report to which | 
the right hon. Gentleman had alluded, if | 
it was the same which he (Mr. Hume) had | 
seen, did not purport to be the evidence | 
that had been given before the Committee, | 
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but only the substance of it. The only re- 
medy was in the discretion of the Members 
how far they would consider themselves 
warranted in giving publicity to what had 
been stated before the Committee. Perhaps 
the Speaker would have the kindness to point 
out some course by which the grievance 
might be remedied. 

Lord Milton thought the suggestion of 
the hon. Member who spoke last would be 
attended, if adopted, with great inconve- 
nience. 

Mr. Ruthven, in explanation, observed, 
that he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite to have stated, that it was compe- 
tent to the Committee to suppress part 
of the evidence; if such was the case, it 
was a course he highly deprecated. 

Mr. Stanley observed, that if such was 
the impression of the hon. Member, he had 
completely mistaken his meaning ; what he 
had said was, that it was competent for the 
Committee, where evidence was tendered, 
to strike out such parts as they did not 
think evidence. There were also a number 
of cases, in which the names of individuals 
were mentioned, and circumstances annexed 
to those names, that it would not be right 
to give to the world. 

Petitions to be printed. 


STATE OF THE SILK TRADE.] Earl Gros- 
venor then rose, pursuant to notice, for the 
purpose of bringing the state of the Silk 
Trade under the consideration of the House. 
The subject was one of considerable im- 
portance, and of the utmost interest to a 
very numerousclassof persons. He therefore 
regretted that the introduction of it had 
not fallen to the lot of some other individual 
more competent to deal with such an 
important question than he was—either 
the hon. member for Coventry, or the 
worthy Alderman, who was one of the Re- 
presentatives of London, for in their hands 
he was sure that it would have been dealt 
with in a much more satisfactory manner 
than he could hope totreat it. He would en- 
deavour to fulfil, however, the responsibility 
which he had undertaken to the best of 
his humble abilities. ‘The course which he 
meant to pursue was, that of requesting 
the House to grant a Committee of Inquiry 
for the purpose of searching into the dis- 
tressed condition of the silk manufacturers 
of the country. It was unnecessary for 
him to go at length into detail upon such 
a question, with a view to excite feelings 
of commiseration for the unfortunate ma- 
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nufacturers ; but he must be permitted to 
say, that the dreadful distress he had wit- 
nessed among the silk manufacturers was 
alone sufficient, if he had no other reason, 
to induce him to call the serious attention 
of the House to the subject. This state of 
distress in the silk trade was attributed 
mainly to the existence of certain regula- 
tions which were adopted respecting it in 
1826. The subject was one devoid of all 
party considerations, and it would, there- 
fore, he had no doubt, be discussed entirely 
upon its own merits. He felt himself 
called upon to state, that his opinions for- 
merly were decidedly in favour of the sys- 
tem which was said to have been attended 
with such disastrous consequences, but 
those opinions had been greatly shaken in 
consequence of facts which had recentl 

come under his observation. He caned, 
however, he might fairly say, that his 
mind was free from prejudice, and that he 
was prepared to go into a Committee, if 
one was granted, in the spirit of candour, 
and with an inclination to hear and judge 
from the best information that could be 
had on all sides of the question. He 
considered a Committee on this subject 
indispensable, because, by that means, the 
House and the country at large would be- 
come acquainted with the details of suffer- 
ing and distress which the changes made in 
1826 had brought upon persons engaged in 
thistrade, ahistory of which, from an earlier 
period, might explain the source of the 
mischief done, and point out measures to 
prevent its continuance. He had docu- 
ments by which he would prove to the 
House, that the poor-rates in all the dis- 
tricts in which the silk manufactures had 
been carried on, had been progressively in- 
creased to an enormous extent, in propor- 
tion as the number of spindles in use had 
decreased ; and he would enable the House 
to trace the intimate connexion between 
the decrease of labour, increase of poor- 
rates, and the overwhelming misery which 
now prevailed in Macclesfield, Coventry, and 
St. Matthew, Bethnal-green. By referring 
to the amount of the poor-rates expended 
in the parish of Macclesfield, it appear- 
ed that the gross expenditure of the 
poor-rate for that parish in 1825, was 
4,201/, 18s.; in 1827, it amounted to 
7,810/. 11s. 4d.; in 1830, fo 8,670l. 
17s. 54d. ; and, in 1831, to 6,673/. 8s. 2d. 
Again, he found that the amount paid to 
the casual poor in each year had also greatly 
increased. ‘Thus the sum paid in the first 
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week of 1824, for casual poor, was '7/. 19s. 
10d. ; in 1827, it amounted to 451. 17s. 
and, in the first week of 1832, the amount 
paid was 85/. 0s. 2d. Again the number 
of families receiving relief at Christmas, 
1824, was 50; at Christmas, 1831, no less 
than 511. The number of spindles em- 
ployed in January, 1824, was 276,000 ; 
and in January, 1820, the number had di- 
minished to 117,192. The number of mill 
people employed in January, 1824, was 
10,229 ; at the same period of 1832, 3,622. 
Again, the average weekly earnings of each 
person, clear of all deductions, was, in 1824, 
15s. 6d.; in 1831, 6s. The number of fac- 
tories in Macclesfield and its neighbour- 
hood, or places occupied as such, in 1814, 
was thirty-two ; in 1823, fifty-eight; in 
1826, seventy ; and in 1832, seventy-one. 
Again, the number of silk factories oc- 
cupied in Macclesfield and its neighbour- 
hood was forty-one; the number unoc- 
cupied, thirty. According to some ex- 
tracts from a Report on the ribbon trade, 
the poor-rates in Coventry, in the year end- 
ing April, 1826, was 11,232/, 14s. 4d.; 
the poor-rates for the same period in 1831, 
were 20,314/. 5s. 6d. -The charge for 
casual poor in the year 1826, was 2,069/. 
3s. 3d.; the same charge in 1831, was 
4,0871. 4s. 10d. Inthe parish of Foleshill, 
the general poor-rates for the year ending 
March, 1826, was 1819/. 8s.; and for 
the year, ending March 1831, they 
were 3,462]. 18s. 4d. The charge for 
casual poor for the year ending March, 
1826, was 527]. 6s. 11d.; in 1831, 
1,536/. 2s. 10d. In the parish of St. Mat- 
thew, Bethnal-green, the number of poor 
in the workhouse in 1824, was almost 4.50; 
the number in the workhouse in 1831, was 
1,100. The number of poor relieved out 
of doors weekly, was, on the average, in 
1824, about 150; in the year ending Janu- 
ary, 1832, the number amounted to no less 
than 6,142. The relief given weekly in 
1824, was in the proportion of twenty to 
about 500, in 1831.. In 1824, the parish 
owed nothing ; in 1832, it was in debt 
13,000/. In the Spitalfields district there 
were, in the beginning of 1832, 15,000 
looms, of which there were at . present 
nearly 6,000 out of employ, and the rest 
were only half paid. He thought that 
these facts were sufficient to justify the de- 
mand for an inquiry into asystem to which 
such consequences were imputed. He 
must express his regret that a late right 
hon. Gentleman, whose loss all must de- 
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plore, was not still in existence, and in his 
place in that House; for he thought that he 
would now be willing to profit by the six 
years’ experience which the country had had 
of the evil effects of the regulations of 1826. 
He was fully convinced that the coufidence 
of that great man in the success of the sys- 
tem of free trade, which he urged with so 
much ability, would be greatly shaken. Tn 
order to trace the cause of the present dis- 
tress, he begged to call the attention of the 
House toa paper which had been prepared 
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by a gentleman of great acuteness and re- 
search, who had turned his attention to 
the consideration of the present state of the | 
silk trade. This gentleman, well known | 
to many Members of this House, was, on | 
all occasions, ready to come forward with | 
personal assistance or pecuniary aid. That 
gentleman was Mr. Alexis Doxat. The 
document to which he intended to refer | 
Was a progressive comparison of the quan- | 
tities worked up by our silk and cotton | 
manufactures, from 1815 to 1880. He. 
should also be able to show, from this | 
gentleman’s documents, that wages had 
been far less since 1826 than they were 
before that year. He trusted, also, to be | 
able to prove to the House, that the silk 
trade, up to the year 1826, was in a state | 
of progressive improvement, and that, 
since that period, it had been gradually ' 
declining. It appeared, from this state- 
ment, that, on the average of three years, 
from 1815—1817, to 1818—1820, the in- 
crease of silk manufactured was thirty-one 
per cent, against an increase of only | 
twenty-two per cent in the cotton manu- | 
facture. Again, on the average of the six 
years, from 18t5—1817 to 1821—1823, 
the increase in the silk trade was seventy | 
per cent, against forty-eight per cent in 
the cotton trade. On the average of eight 
years, from 1815—1817 to 1824—1825, 
the increase in the silk trade was 155 per 
cent, while the increase in the cotton | 
manufacture, for the same period, was only | 
eighty-three per cent. Thus, it appeared 
that the increase was two to one in favour 
of silk. Again, on the average of five | 
years, from 1826—1830, there was alto- | 
gether an increase of only fifteen per cent | 
in silk, against thirty-seven per cent in cot- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ton. The average amount of wages, duties, 
profits, &c., stood thus: —for 1815—1817, 
three years, at the average of 2,073,000/. 
per annum ; for 1818—1820, three years, | 
at the average of 2,719,000/., per annum ; | 
for 1821--1828, three years, at the aver- | 
| 
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age of 3,514,000/,, per annum; for 1824 
—1825, two years, with low duties, and 
the same rate of wages, at the average of 
4,300,000/., per annum ; whilst the average 
per annum of the five following years, 1826 
—1830, had been about 2,700,000/. ; and 
1829— 1831, of about 2,500,000/. ; instead 
of being at the rate of 1824, or 6,000,000/. 
per annum. These facts were sufficient to 
show that a Committee was required. 
There had been occasional distress in seve- 
ral branches of our trade and manufac- 
tures; but it must now be tolerably clear 
to the House, that the distress in the silk 
trade had been gradually increasing since 
the adoption of the regulations now com- 
plained of, in 1826. The silk trade was 
first carried on in the reign of Edward 
3rd. In the time of Henry 6th, a 


_ number of regulations were made, for the 


purpose of protecting the rising manufac- 
ture of silk in thiscountry. In the follow- 
ing reign, the Acts were not enforced, and 
the consequence was, that a number of 
workmen were thrown out of employment, 
and great distress prevailed in the trade. 


The Acts were then enforced again, and 


this system continued for a century. In 
the reign of James 1st, the broad silk 
manufacture began, and, at that time, the 


| Company of Throwsters was first incorpo- 


rated. In 1661, the silk throwsters em- 
ployed no less than 40,000 men, women, 
and children; the trade had, therefore, at 
least, the claim of antiquity in its favour. 
In 1685, there spent one of those Acts 
which arbitrary Governments were so apt 
tocommitin their short-sighted policy, with- 
out considering the consequences of their 
conduct ; he alluded to the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, the effects of which led 
to the firmer establishment of the silk trade 
in this country. It continued to prosper 
until the year 1765, when, in consequence 
of the non-enforcement of the protecting 
enactments, the distress of the manufac- 
turers became so great, that it was found 
necessary to impose restrictions on the im- 
portation of foreign silks. In 1776, it was 
deemed necessary, as the restrictions were 
not found to be sufficient, to resort to pro- 
hibition. This continued to 1809, when 
the prohibitions on the importation of fo- 
reign silks were voted perpetual. This 
continued to 1824, when, in consequence of 
the advance that had taken place in the 
silk manufactures of the country, it was 
thought right to remove some of the re- 
strictions on the importation of foreiga silk. 
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Several resolutions were passed in 1824, 
and they were brought into operation in 
1826. It would be recollected that the 
removal of these restrictions was most vio- 
lently opposed by the practical men, and 
their anticipations had unhappily been ful- 
filled to a very great extent. He must 
say, with regard to these gentlemen, that 
he had never met with a body of men less 
influenced by private considerations. They, 
as all men must, regretted the distress 
which unhappily prevailed in the silk trade, 
and they were desirous of having the 
causes of that distress removed. They 
were, however, actuated by the greatest 
liberality of feeling; and if they were con- 
vinced, that the system would work for the 
benefit of the whole community, theywould 
willingly yield up their own interests to 
the general welfare. But as they were 
convinced that, if this system of free trade 
was persisted in, it would lead to similar 
distress in other branches of our manufac- 
ture, they urged the House to abandon a 
system which would be attended with 
such disastrous consequences. 

“Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.” 
The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Lords, appointed in 1821, to in- 
quire into the means of extending and se- 
curing the foreign trade of the country, 
stated, 

“It appears certain that, without some arti- 
ficial support, this manufacture (referring to the 
silk trade) could not, in former times, have 
been introduced or maintained, with any suc- 
cess, in this country ; and, as long as our prin- 
cipal supply was derived from a part of Eu- 
rope so much nearer to France as Italy, all 
competition, in its own favourite branch of ma- 
nufacture, with the former country, which pro- 
duces, at the same time, so large a proportion 
of the raw silk which it consumes, must have 
appeared entirely hopeless. But now, that the 
supply from our own possessions in the East 
Indies is annually improving in its quality, and 
its quantity appears increasing to almost an un- 
limited extent, it may not be unreasonable to 
expect that the skill of our artisans, the in- 
fluence of our capital, and the perfection of our 
machinery, should be as successfully applied to 
this as to other branches of manufacture, in 
which we can, with facility, command a cheap 
and certain supply of the raw material.” 

The House would perceive, that the re- 
strictious were removed on the ground, 
that we could enter into competition with 
the foreign manufacturer, in consequence 
of the skill of our artisans, the influence of 
our capital, and the perfection of our ma- 
chinery ; but how had this experiment suc- 
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ceeded ? The skill of our artisans and the 
perfection of our machinery were nearly 
the same thing, and, certainly, no one 
would estimate both higher than hedid ; but 
these, with the almost unlimited supply of 
capital in the hands of our manufacturers, 
had been of no avail. There was a very 
considerable difference between the cotton 
and silk manufacturers, and circumstances 
had operated to prevent the extension of 
the latter. He had heard of several in-~ 
stances where the best workmen had been 
engaged, the most perfect machinery erect 
ed, and a large capital employed in the 
silk trade, and yet those who had attempt- 
ed to carry this system iato effect had 
completely failed. It was clear, therefore, 
that the English could not compete with 
the French silk manufacturer in several 
most important articles. One of the gen< 
tlemen engaged in a respectable house in 
the silk trade, Messrs. Ames and Atkinson, 
who, with all the circumstances in their 
favour, were, after the sacrifice of an ex- 
tensive capital, compelled to abandon their 
undertaking, was asked in the Committee, 


“In what year was the factory at Battersea 
put to work ?—It was put to work in 1826, 
with a determination, if possible, to compete 
successfully with foreign goods. 

“What did the buildings and machinery 
cost?— About 19,000/. We purchased the 
buildings for about 3,000/,, which was much 
below their original cost, and we erected the 
machinery ourselves. 

“Was a French artist employed, and what was 
his name ?—Several French artists were em- 
ployed undera Frenchman named Guillot. 

“What was the nature of the machinery? 
—Some of it was for plain, and some for figured 
ribbons. 

“ Were the plain looms upon any improved 
principle ?—Yes ; they were bar looms of the 
very best description, and such as are generally 
used in France. 

“ And what were the figured looms —Some 
of them were the common Jacguard, and others 
were an improvement upon the Jacguard. 

“‘Was the whole of this machinery of the 
newest and best principle known in France ? 
—Yes, it was. 

“‘ What was the amount of capital employed 
in your house ?—Upwards of 100,000#. 

“ What were these premises and machinery 
sold for, and when were they sold ?— The 
whole buildings and machinery were sold for 
5,050/. ; they were sold in January, 1830. 

“low many years has your house been in 
business ?—Twenty-five years.” 


Here was a case in which the skill of the 
artisan, the perfection of our machinery, 
and an extensive capital were brought into 
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requisition, and yet the undertaking com- 
pletely failed. ‘Thus the wonderful success 
anticipated by the Committee of the House 
of Lords was anything but realized. Un- 
doubtedly, it might fairly have been antici- 
pated, that a portion of capital could be 
advantageously employed, but it had been 
found in this case, that, instead of repro- 
ducing itself, it had been lost, and a serious 
check had been thrown upon the productive 
industry of the country. The prospects of 
the trade for the future were, in his opinion, 
most gloomy; and if the present regula- 
tions were to be continued, he saw no re- 
medy for the overwhelming distress which 
prevailed among the artisans, nor any hope 
of their future comfort or happiness. He 
did not mean to say, it was impossible for 
the trade to rise again, but, as long as the 
deterioration in the value of the silk goods 
of English manufacture continued, the 
— of the trade could not improve. 

Svery one must be aware of the difference 
between a brisk and a slack trade ; for, al- 
though the profits on the sale of goods 


might be nominally equal in both, yet the | 


manufacturer was always better off with 
the former. Many of the measures of Mr, 
Huskisson were attended with considerable 
benefit to the country ; but other plans of 
that right hon. Gentleman had completely 
failed. Let France flourish, by all means, 
but not at the expense of England. It 
might be said, that we had derived consider- 
able advantage from the former commer- 
cial treaty with France, in 1786. 


many of the restrictions from the trade be- 
tween the two countries, provided for the 
security of such of onr manufactures as re- 
quired protection. He had been informed, 
that a gentleman was sent down to Mac- 


clesfield from the Board of Trade, who was | 


for some time engaged in inquiring into 
the nature of the distress that prevailed 
there. He was asked, on his return, 
whether he could suggest any remedy for 
the existing distress; and he replied, that, 
in his opinion, the panacea for all the evils 
the manufacturers now laboured under, was 
a repeal of the Corn Laws. But, besides 
the memorial which he had placed in his 
hon. friend’s hands, bearing upon this 
point, he had, on that day, presented a 
petition from the broad silk weavers of 
Manchester, Salford, and other places, 
ositively denying that the silk trade was 
in a flourishing condition there, as was as- 
serted in a public document. Perhaps, he 
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treaty, at the same time that it removed | 
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had trespassed longer on the attention of the 
House than he ought to have done; but 
there were still a few points upon which he 
wished to make some observations. Pass- 
ing by that part of the case connected with 
the trade of Spitalfields and Coventry, 
which would be treated of by an hon. Al- 
derman, and the member for Coventry, ten 
thousand times better than he could treat 
it, he would notice some points which 
might be taken up as grounds for defending 
the present system. It was urged against 
an hon. friend of his, the other evening, 
when pressing this question upon the House, 
that he advocated the interests of a particu- 
lar class only, and, perhaps, that argument 
might at present be produced again ; but 
he thought that the class whose claims 
he attempted to advocate had a right to be 
considered as well as others ; and the ques- 
tion was simply this, whether silk should 
be sold in this country at a high rate and 
our labourers and artisans flourish, or 
whether it was to be sold cheap, to be within 
the reach of the lowest classes, and our 
manufacturers and artisans should be 
| ruined, and reduced to want and starvation. 
| After what he had stated, he hoped the 
| House would see the necessity of immedi- 
| ately taking this subject into consideration. 
| The principle of existence in nations ap- 

peared to bear some resemblance to the 
| principles of life. Both had their seasons 
| of youth, mautrity, and old age. Athens 
| and Carthage were once young, and, in 
their youth, were flourishing ; in their ma- 
turity, powerful ; but old age came, and 
their vigour sunk ; such, also, was the case 
with Rome. England, then, must recol- 
lect that she was not a new country,— 
that her own youth had long since passed, 
that, in her maturity, she had been raised 
to the highest pitch of greatness among 





| nations; but she must remember, too, that 








this was a doubtful position—that she 
could not continue in the place where she 
now was—that she must either advance 
or recede—and that, if she would not do 
the latter, her population must be main- 
tained in its present industrious pursuits. 
He implored the House well to consider 
the situation in which they were placed. 
He humbly and unwillingly, but sincerely 
and earnestly, entreated his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters to pay attention to the request now 
made to them. By the sad reflections of 
the past—by the awful aspect of the pre- 
sent-—by the gloom which hung over the 
future—he solemnly and sincerely im- 
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plored the House to attend to. the prayer of 
these unfortunate men. He would only 
add, that his motion was not exactly in the 
terms of which he had given notice, but 
his object being to relieve the distress 
which prevailed throughout the country, 
its effectiveness would not be, on that ac- 
count, lessened. He begged leave to move, 
“ that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the silk manu- 
facture of Great Britain.” 

Mr. H. Lytton Bulwer said, whoever 
had heard the able and statesmanlike 
speech of the noble Lord who had just sat | 
down, must be satisfied that he had shown, | 
that, in every place at all extensively con- | 
nected with the silk manufacture, whether 
it was Macclesfield, Congleton, Bethnal- | 
green, or Spitalfields, great distress (what- | 
ever might be the cause) did really exist. | 
Manchester was, in some degree, an excep- | 
tion to this remark ; but if he was rightly | 
informed, the silk manufacture at Manches- 
ter could not greatly interfere with the 
trade of Spitalfields. The silk manufac- 
ture there was of a much coarser, com- 
moner, and cheaper nature ; so that it was | 
not likely that any lady would purchase, | 
instead of the satin or velvet gown she | 
could get at Spitalfields, the two or three | 
servants gowns which might be bought for 
the same price of the Manchester manu- | 
facturer; on the contrary, it was much 
more likely that the servant maid would 
purchase, instead of her two cotton gowns, , 
one of silk of this cheap description, which 
had many advantages in point of economy. 
The fact, therefore, was, that the silk 
manufacture of Manchester rather inter- 
fered with its own cheap cotton manufac- 
ture than with the expensive silk manu- | 
facture of Spitalfields. In respect to Co- 
ventry aud the ribbon-trade, concerning 
which the noble Lord had referred to him, 
its distress was so notorious that he should 
hardly trouble the House by speaking of it, 
were it not for the purpose of mentioning 
a few facts which could not be generally 
known. All the silk used in the making 
of ribbons was dyed at Coventry ; and he 
had ascertained that the quantity dyed in 
1824 and 1825 was almost the same as in 
1830 and’'1831. He could mention this 
fact, first; because it led to the natural 
question—‘ What reason, then, have you 
to complain, when the quantity of silk 
made into ribbons is the same now as it 
used to be?” The simple answer to that 
question was, that the ribbons now made 
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| were of a thicker, stouter description than 
those formerly made, and required a double 
quantity of silk. But only the same 
quantity of silk was used now that was 
used at that time. Consequently there 
could be only half the number of yards of 
ribbon made, compared with what there 
used to be manufactured, and, therefore, 
only half the number of persons employed ; 
or, what was the same thing, a great num- 
ber must be thrown upon the parish, and 
the wages of the remainder much reduced. 
In proof of this, the wages of weavers of 
one class of ribbons had fallen from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent ; of another, from 
thirty to thirty-five per cent; and of a 
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| third—those employed in the manufacture 


of gauze ribbons—to the actual amount of 
sixty five per cent. In the same manner 
he was borne out by what his noble friend, 
in the course of his statement, had’ said 
with reference to the increase of the poor- 
rates; and he had reason to believe his 
right hon. friend, the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, had also obtained some 
information upon this subject. He most 
likely would notice some extraordinary 
charges upon the rates, and say they ought 
to be deducted from the charge actually 
occasioned by the poor ; but, asthose charges 
were always made, he must, if he meant 
to compare the poor-rates of the present 
day with the amount of any former period, 
deduct those charges in both instances, or 
in both instances let them stand. Neither 
could it be said of the ribbon trade that it 
had gone elsewhere; Coventry had no 
Manchester—no English or British rival ; 
unless, indeed, his right hon. friend, who 
had been anxiously sending about the 
country to find out the spot of its emigra- 
tion, should have found it blushing unseen 
in some obscure nook of the country, whence 
it might venture forth this evening, per- 
haps, under his special patronage and pro- 
tection. As he had just stated that the 
quantity of silk dyed was no criterion of 
the quantity of ribbon manufactured. He 
would also take the opportunity of contra- 
dicting the idea that any increase in the 
number of pounds of silk imported was 
any proof, as might be supposed, of an 
increase in the quantity or value of manu- 
factured silk. There had been an increase 
in the importation of silk ; and hon. Gen- 
tlemen were apt to imagine that a pound 
of silk was like a pound of iron, or of any 
other similar commodity, and represented 
the same amount of capital and employ- 
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ment, one pound with another. It hap- 
pened, however, that the great increase in 
imported raw silk, was in the heavy and 
coarse descriptions of silk which came from 
Turkey and Bengal, one pound of which 
would only yield 86,000 yards, fit for an 
nferior fabric ; whereas a pound of the 
finer Italian silk would frequently make 
200,000 yards, applicable to the most ex- 
pensive manufactures. It was evident, 
therefore, that a pound of the finer silk 
would make a much greater quantity of 
silk, and that of a more valuable quality, 
than a pound of the coarser kind; while, 
in respect to the employment given by each, 
a fact had been communicated to him by a 
silk-manufacturer, which he would take 
the liberty of stating. It appeared from 
his books, then, that, in 1824, he paid 75l. 
for labuur in money upon 25lbs. of silk, 
while, curiously enough, in 1831, the case 
was exactly reversed, as he paid 25/. for 
labour on 75lbs. of silk. An increase in 
the quantity of silk imported, therefore, 
though always assumed as such, wasno kind 
of proof in fact, of the state of the manu- 
factures, or the condition of the weavers. 
To return to Coventry—the same want of 
employment for looms, and the same con- 
sequent depreciation in wages prevailed in 
that city as elsewhere. Out of 20,000 
looms in that town, 12,000 were unem- 
ployed ; some, which cost 30/. in making, 
were sold for 10/., and others, which cost 
501., sold for 202. and 25/. His right hon. 
friend might say, that this was not the first 
time we had had distress in the silk trade, 
for that it had been heard of even in the 
halcyon times of prohibition. But the 
right hon. Gentleman, to make that fact 
an argument, must show that the causes 
of that former distress were the same with 
those which had produced the distress of 
the present time ; and therefore, that, as 
distress was merely temporary then, it was 
not likely to be perpetual now. There was 
distress in 1815 and 1816, naturally occa- 
sioned by the return to a state of peace 
from a state of war, the increased compe- 
tition of labour, and the opening of trade 
with France, which, during that war, Eng- 
land had exclusively possessed. In 1818, 
again complaints were heard, occasioned by 
the death of the Princess Charlotte, and 
the long mourning that followed, which 
atend all the ribbons manufactured for 
the spring trade entirely useless. In 1826, 
also, just prior to the introduction of 
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sult from the proposed alteration of the 
law went beyond any calamity to be appre- 
hended from the measure itself; at all 
these times the distress was temporary as 
its causes; and if the House imagined 
that a similar case existed at the present 
time, he would not recommend it to as- 
sent to the Motion of the noble Lord. 
But the manufacturers asserted that their 
calamities were not of this temporary na- 
ture—they saw, or imagined they saw—in 
the source of these calamities, a probability 
of their continuation and increase. In 
short, they contended, that it was impos- 
sible for the manufacturers of this country 
to continue, under the existing regulations, 
to compete with the French manufacturers, 
on account of the innumerable advantages 
which they possessed over the English, and 
not to be acquired by them. In the first 
place, there was the cost of production. 
The protection of 3s. 6d. per lb. to the 
English throwster was reduced by the 
export duty of 10d. paid in the Italian 
ports, and 2d., the present value of the 
debentures, to 2s. 6d. Still the French 
manufacturer got his Italian thrown silk 
more than 2s. 6d. cheaper than our manu- 
facturers did. Besides this, France had 
silk of her own of a most valuable quality, of 
which, while we allowed the introduction of 
her silks and ribbons, she, under severe pen- 
alties, prohibited the exportation, Again, 
the expense of constructing a design or 
pattern fell sea 4 heavier upon the 
English manufacturer than it did upon the 
French. If any fancy article of a parti- 
cular pattern be produced in too great a 
quantity, the value of the whole pattern 
is deteriorated. A haberdasher, therefore, 
goes to a manufacturer, and agrees with 
him for a certain quantity of silks and 
ribbons of a particular pattern, condition- 
ing that he shall sell none of that pattern 
to any other English House ; but the Eng- 
lish manufacturer had only the English 
market. The French manufacturer’s mar- 
ket, on the other hand, was in almost 
every country. If, therefore, a London 
haberdasher ordered of him fifty pieces of 
silk, of a particular pattern, conditioning 
that he should supply it to no other House 
in England, he could still send twenty 
pieces to Hamburgh, thirty to Petersburg, 
and more elsewhere, of course spreading 
the expense of the pattern over a wider 
surface. But his right hon. friend would, 





goods, the fear of what might re- ! 


no doubt, say, we had a large protecting 
duty to counterbalance these advantages ; 
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but even in that respect they were still 
unfortunate. This duty was levied either 
on the pound weight of silk, or on the 
value of the article; but, as it was of 
course difficult for a Custom-house officer 
to price an article, the value of which de- 
pended upon fancy and fashion, it was 
usual to levy the duty upon the weight. 
Now, there was often no correspondence 
between the value of the commodity and 
its weight. It would happen, therefore, 
—and he had ribbons in his hand to prove 
it—that an article paid only fifteen or 
sixteen per cent duty, instead of thirty 
per cent ; then, making allowance for the 
2s. 6d. per pound protection of the throw- 
sters, which was equal to four or five per 
cent, the protection to the manufacturer 
was actually reduced to ten or eleven per 
cent. It was not, therefore, only against 
the principles of his right hon. friend, but 
against his adaptation of those principles, 
that they had cause tv complain. The 
protection was really only one-third of what 
he promised, while those doctrines of free 
trade were not applied in favour of the 
home manufacturers, by which they could 
obtain the raw material cheaper, as he 
had already shown the charges upon raw 
silk were much greater than those to which 
the foreign manufacturer was _ subject, 
But, even if the cost of production could 
be equalized by any fair and well-executed 
protecting duties, there would still remain 
the almost overwhelming advantage — 
which the influence of the French fashion 
gave to the French manufacturer, Nor 
did this depend merely upon the silk or 
ribbon itself ; any superiority in the taste 
or skill of the French milliner gave a 
superior value to every art she employed, 
and since the French milliner was more 
skilful and tasteful than ours, and since 
the French ladies, in consequence, set the 
fashion to ours, it followed, as a matter of 
course, that if nothing but green silks and 
ribbons were to be seen in the spring or 
summer seasons at Paris, it would be per- 
fectly useless for us to have made the pret- 
tiest brown ribbons or silks in the world. 
A singular instance of this occurred shortly 
after the prohibition upon silks was taken 
off. The French, who had been trying 
various methods of cheapening their manu- 
facture, found out one of dyeing the silk 
without discharging the gum, by which 
they gained four ounces on every pound, 
The disadvantage of this method, how- 
ever, was, that the silk was dead, and by 
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no means of so lustrous and beautiful an 
appearance as it acquired by the ordinary 
process. No sooner, however, was this 
dull-looking silk sold in England, as of 
French manufacture, than its very defect 
was considered a peculiar charm, and, for 
some time, until, indeed, this method of 
dyeing was discovered and practised in 
England, no person would purchase the 
richer and more glossy silk. It was un+ 
fashionable, because it was not French. 
So, in ribbons~a Mr. Merry, last spring 
season, was selling a lutestring ribbon at 
60s. the piece. It was much admired and 
sought after: when a French ribbon made 
its appearance. It was of much the same 
colour as the English ribbon ; but it was 
a satin ribbon, instead of a lutestring. 
From that moment the poor lutestring was 
hardly looked at; it was sold with the 
greatest difficulty for 30s.; while Mr. 
Merry was subjected to the sad necessity 
of seeing the rival article sold for 72s. 
Nor was this passion for French goods 
simply confined to ladies of a certain class 
or description. He would venture to say, 
that there was hardly a female in town who 
would be seen, if she could help it, with an 
English ribbon ; he had it as a fact, from 
a well-accredited house in the City, that, 
on being sent to the other day by a milli- 
ner, in a small way, in a little village, in 
one of the least inhabited parts of North- 
umberland, for a stock of ribbons, and on, 
unfortunately, sending some English rib- 
bons, he not only had his ribbons disdain- 
fully returned to him, but the milliner 
declared that, for the future, she must 
withdraw the whole of her custom from so 
ungenteel an establishment. In conse- 
quence of this, the manufacturer of France 
proceeded with his work in the certainty 
that he should obtain purchasers in the 
English market ; in fact, his goods were 
all sold beforehand, while the English 
manufacturer could get no order in advance 
from the haberdasher, and if he made his 
goods, and brought them for sale, he was 
told by those who had not yet ordered 
French goods, that they must wait till it 
was seen what the French fashions were ; 
while it was clear that a person, who had 
already given his orders for French goods, 
would recommend and sell them before he 
allowed a single English ribbon to pass 
through his hands. These circumstances, 
in connexion with the peculiar quality of 
that French silk, which was not to be 
obtained here, had induced the ribbon 
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manufacturers, and some part of the 
fancy silk-trade, to imagine that their best 
resource would be in prohibition. They 
said, supposing the smuggling system were 
to continue, which was the greatest evil 
feared from prohibition, one of two things 
must happen; either the French goods 
would be of a different description from our 
own, and, consequently, be immediately 
detected as foreign, or, to escape detection, 
they would be more similar to our own ; 
in which case as the French would be fol- 
lowing and imitating us, instead of we 
following and imitating them, we should 
be placed in that advantageous position 
over them, which they now enjoyed over us. 
He stated this argument, because it had 
some force, and the parties concerned laid 
great stress upon it. At the same time, 
all that the ribbon manufacturers were 
anxious for at this moment was, to obtain 
a Committee to inquire into their case in 
hopes that thereby they might obtain some 
relief. They did not presume to say what 
that relief should be, but some must be 
given, if the utter and immediate ruin which 
would otherwise fall upon those who were 
engaged in this branch of our manufac- 
tures was to be prevented. He saw no 
reason why one produce of our skill and in- 
dustry should not be protected as well as 
another. What might be the species of 
protection requisite foreach, must, of course, 
depend upon many peculiar circumstances. 
He was willing to admit that, where it 
was possible—by driving the English 
manufacturer into severe competition with 
the foreigner, so to operate upon his ex- 
ertions as eventually to give him possession 
of the foreign markets—that it might be 
sound policy to inflict an immediate and 
individual evil, for the sake of the general 
advantage that would follow. But where 
it was impossible even to enter into suc- 
cessful competition in another market— 
there the most wise and prudent course 
was, to give such protection to our pro- 
ducers, providing their interests were not 
greatly at variance with those of the great 
body of consumers—as might preserve 
them against foreign monopoly in our own 
markets. The ribbon manufacture was one 
peculiarly of this description ; it was the 
manufacture of an article of mere luxury. 
If any hon. Gentleman doubted whether 
we could really compete with the foreigner 
in this article, let him pay a visit to Co- 
ventry, taking with him that important 
French document which so pompously set 
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forth the prosperity of the French ribbon 
manufacturer at St. Etienne, and that 
prosperity, too, declared to be the conse- 
quence of increasing orders from England. 
He knew there were some Gentlemen, how- 
ever, whom mere ocular demonstration of 
this kind would not convince ; they had an 
easy kind of way of imbibing a theory, 
and then, in order to prevent their minds 
from being unsettled, they made it a rule 
to pay no attention to its practice. They 
reminded him of the physician in Sterne, 
who, when he heard that his patient was 
dead, held a dispute of two hours with 
the nurse and the undertaker to prove that 
he ought to be alive. So, if he could 
show these hon. Gentlemen the people of 
Spitalfields in actual insurrection, and the 
city of Coventry in ruins, they would tell 
him, with the most complacent air imagin- 
able, to make his mind perfectly easy, for 
that the one ought to be happy a con- 
tented, and the other in a state of the 
greatest prosperity. Other Gentlemen 
might, with greater plausibility urge that, 
where a manufacturer required all this 
excessive care and protection, it must be 
uncongenial to the country, and that it was, 
therefore, better to allow it to be destroyed, 
and the capital embarked in it invested 
elsewhere. Certainly, if they were now 
deliberating on the first establishment in 
this country of a manufacture which re- 
quired such support, he should perfectly 
agree with these hon. Gentlemen; but 
they must take the case as it was ; and the 
facts such as they were; and, first, in re- 
gard to withdrawing capital from these 
uncongenial manufactures, and giving it a 
new and more ‘profitable direction. Ad- 
mitting that that part of the capital which 
could be thus withdrawn might be em- 
ployed more advantageously elsewhere, they 
must deduct from the profit made by labour 
becoming more productive in one place, the 
loss which was sustained by individuals 
being thrown out of employment in another, 
and, therefore, to be supported by the poor- 
rates. Thus the gain to the individual 
was not all sheer gain to the community ; 
and while the general gain was obtained b 

the richer man becoming more wealthy, the 
whole of the general loss was sustained by 
the poorer man, whose fortunes were al- 
ready far on the decline. He was aware 
that there was anatural tendency to changes 
and such fluctuations of business, but they 
were not always so generally advantageous 
as some Gentlemen supposed even ina com- 
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mercial point of view ; while he was quite 
certain that there were many political rea- 
sons which should induce us to place some 
kind of check upon their too great facility. 
A great nation had been compared toa 
great individual merchant, and, in some 
points, the same principles might be applied 
to both ; but it was erroneous to do so in 
all cases. It was not the only object of a 
nation to increase its wealth; the main- 
tenance of order and tranquillity ever influ- 
enced by sudden transitions from wealth 
to indigence in different classes of the com- 
munity, was not an object to be forgotten 
or overlooked. If, in a thickly-populated 
country, like this, capital was to be perpe- 
tually urged by every petty impulse intoa 
new direction—if it was adopted as a 
principle, that large bodies of men, on the 
slightest variations of trade or fashion, not 
only inthis country, but throughout Europe, 
were to be perpetually thrown out of em- 
ployment, they might have what form of 
Government they pleased, but they would 
be practically living in a perpetual state of 
anxiety and confusion. No power on earth 
would induce men submissively to bear evils 
for the sake of the good which others were 
to derive from their sufferings, and there 
were at this moment those habits of regard 
and communication between the working 
classes in this country, that it was impos- 
sible to render any part more desperate, 
without their feelings being in a great de- 
gree participated in by the whole. These 
were circumstances which it was surely of 
consequence to take into consideration ; 
more particularly at the time when these 
classes were to receive a greater power in 
the State than they had hitherto possessed. 
He was not addressing himself to the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade or to his 
Majesty’s Government ; they had recog- 
nized much that he had ventured to say, 
in the course they pursued upon the truck 
question, as well as in many other parts of 
their commercial policy. If the interest of 
the consumer was to be wholly regarded in 
anything, it would most assuredly be in 
the cheapness of that article which was 
the main support of life: for this reason 
he had voted, and, as long as our commer- 
cial regulations remained the same, he 
should ever vote, for every motion that 
tended to reduce the price of corn; not 
so much, perhaps, because he was convinced 
that its free and sudden importation would 
be a wise and just measure in itself, as be- 
cause its present prohibition—for prohibi- 
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tion it was practically—was an act of great 
relative injustice. He would not trouble 
the House further; but, before he sat down, 
he should wish to correct himself, if, in 
any expression he had used, there had ap- 
peared the slightest disregard or disrespect 
for the principles of those great men who 
had made the wealth of nations their pe- 
culiar study. These were his feelings. 
Mr. Canning, in speaking of these illus- 
trious persons, spoke of them as placed on 
heights from which alone they could take 
an extended view of human nature. It 
was from the very circumstance of this 
their extraordinary elevation—it was on 
account of the distance at which they were 
from the objects at which they were look- 
ing—that, while the main features of the 
prospect arrested their attention, its minor 
parts were overlooked, and all its inequa- 
lities were rendered level to their view. 
But the traveller, who had to pass over the 
country which they had been viewing 
would find a great deal of difference be- 
tween the ground he had to traverse and 
its distant appearance, and would choose a 
very different, and, in all probability, a far 
more circuitous path to his destination 
than the eye, merely looking down from 
an eminence, would naturally have chosen. 
This must always be the distinction between 
the statesman in speculation, and the poli- 
tician in action ; nor did he see why a dif- 
ference, necessary to the qualities of each, 
should take away from the merit of either. 
In that House they met to act, and not to 
philosophize ; nor had it ever been the 
custom of that assembly to speculate on a 
distant good that might possibly arrive, 
rather than apply a practical remedy to an 
immediate grievance. Surely, then, if pre- 
sent expediency had never hitherto been 
disregarded in the course of policy the 
House had, at various times, been called 
upon to pursue, there never was a time iu 
which it could be less expedient to render 
desperate men more desperate —or reduce 
famishing men to a greater certainty of 
starvation—than a period like this, when 
great political excitement was abroad, and 
when an awful pestilence had already made 
its appearance, which the many miseries of 
poverty fatally encouraged, if they did not 
actually engender it. 

The Motion having been put, 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that in one 
sentiment which had been expressed by his 
noble friend opposite he fully and cordially 
concurred, and that was the regret which 
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he felt that his late right hon. friend, Mr. 
Huskisson, was not now alive to defend 
the policy which he had introduced into 
the commercial system of this country. 
Deeply indeed did he (Mr. P. Thomson) 
feel the loss of his right hon. friend, when 
he, humble as he was, found himself sud- 
denly called upon to do that which his 
right hon. friend, with his great talents and 
experience in business, would have done so 
much better. Though he did not think it 
necessary that the great principles which 
his right hon. friend had so ably advocated 
and supported should be at all called into 
question in this debate, still he could not 
refrain from regretting that an abler sup- 
porter of those principles than himself 
should not be called upon to explain their 
developement, and to defend their results. 
If by those principles were meant what 
hon. Gentlemen had adverted to in this 
discussion, and what his hon. friend, the 
member for Coventry, had said was vul- 
garly denominated the principles of free 
trade, he would only say, that those prin- 
ciples were not necessarily called into 
question when the House was called upon 
to examine into the arrangement of du- 
ties, which were said to be nominally 
thirty per cent, but which were alleged to 
be actually, and practicably, much less than 
that amount. It was not his intention, as 
he had already intimated in private to his 
noble friend, to oppose, on the part of the 
Government, the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the silk 
trade. He found it, however, necessary to 
alter the terms of his noble friend’s Motion, 
not with a view of limiting its extent, but 
rather with a view of increasing it, by 
uniting with it a subject with which it was 
naturally connected, and on which the 
hon, and learned member for Corfe Castle 

had already given notice of a motion—he 

meant the consideration of the best means 

of preventing smuggling in articles of silk 

manufacture. Under these circumstances, 

he should not have troubled the House at 

much length, had not his noble friend en- 

tered into a vast variety of details, and 

drawn numerous conclusions from them, 

with which he found it impossible to agree. 

It was, therefore, necessary for him to go 

more at length than he had originally in- 

tended into the details, to show that it was 

not in consequence either of those details, 

or of the conclusions drawn from them, or 

of the view with which those details and 

consequences were stated, that his Majes- 
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ty’s Government had acceded to the ap- 
pointment of this Committee. Whoever 
had listened to the speeches, not only of 
his noble friend, the member for Cheshire, 
but also of his hon. friend, the member for 
Coventry, must have seen that they were 
actuated by the best and purest motives, 
residing, as both of them did, near places 
where the silk trade was carried on, and 
where, unfortunately, great distress pre- 
vailed, and obeying, as both of them did, 
the wishes of their constituents, in press- 
ing this subject on the attention of the 
House. His hon. friends had done no more 
than justice when they stated their belief, 
that the Government sympathized deeply 
with the distress which had fallen upon 
their respective constituents. He readily 
admitted the existence of this —— on 
the part of Government, but he ae | by 
no means admit, that the condition of the 
silk trade was so deplorable as they had 
represented it to be, or that there was an 
thing in the condition of that trade which 
had not occurred over and over again ; and 
which was not, if he might use such an 
expression, adherent toits character. His 
hon. friend, the member for Coventry, 
seemed to be aware of this when he re- 
marked, that distress had been of frequent 
occurrence. It became his (Mr. Poulett 
Thomson’s) duty to touch upon several in- 
stances of this nature, when the state of this 
trade had been brought before that House. 
In the year 17983, it was stated, that not less 
than 4,000 looms were out of employment 
in Spitalfields. In the year 1795, similar 
distress prevailed. In the year 1810, the 
distress in that district was so great, that 
no less a sum than 20,000. was voted from 
the public coffers to relieve it. Again, in 
the year 1817, the pressure of distress was 
very great. Shortly afterwards, namely, 
in the year 1819, a Committee of that 
House was appointed to inquire into the 
cause of the distress, which then, as for- 
merly, impeded the progress of the trade. 
All these periods of distress had occurred 
during the period which his hon. friend, 
the member for Coventry, had denominated 
‘ the happy period of prohibition.” Since 
the time that prohibition had ceased, the 
country had heard of the recurrence of dis- 
tress in a regular cycle of years ; but there 
was not an iota of proof that there had 
been more distress since the prohibition 
was taken off, than there had been before. 
His noble friend had told the House that 





it was incumbent upon the Government to 
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prove that the distress, which was now 50 
prevalent, arose from the same causes as 
the distress which had formerly existed in 
this trade. To that assertion of his noble 
friend he said no. His noble friend attri- 
buted the distress to the change which 
had been made in our commercial system ; 
now, as no person could prove a negative, 
it was necessary that his noble friend should 
prove that the distress did arise from that 
cause, and from no other. His noble 
friend had read a great variety of docu- 
ments, in order to prove, that up to the 
year 1821, the silk trade had been ina 
state of progressive increase, and that since 
that time, it had been in a state of pro- 
gressive decline. The House could not 
fail to recollect, that, in the year 1824, a 
bill was introduced by the late Lord Liver- 

I’s Government, which proposed to re- 
duce the duty on thrown Italian silk from 
14s. 3d, to 7s. 2d. per lb., to take off the 
prohibition on manufactured silks, and to 
fix duties upon them formed upon a calcu- 
Jation of the minimum of the cost of smug- 
gling, with a view of putting an end to 
the contraband trade. It was said, at the 
time, that the result of taking away the 
prohibition would be the inundation of the 
country with French silks, and the rob- 
bing the throwster, not only of employment, 
but also of subsistence. Time was, there- 
fore, asked toenable him to withdraw his 
capital from the trade, and to guard against 
the effects of this expected inundation. 
Time was accordingly given him ; and, un- 
fortunately, it was granted at the same 
moment when the duty on the raw ma- 
terial of the thrown silk was to be taken 
off, while the prohibition on the manufac- 
tured article should not be withdrawn till 
the year 1826. What was the result? 
Was any reduction made either in the em- 
ployment or the capital of the throwster ? 
Quite the reverse; for the throwster in- 
creased, in the most imprudent and extra- 
vagant way, both hiscapital and his employ- 
ment. To such an excess was this carried, 
that the manufacturers of Macclesfield even 
advertised for workmen to come and settle 
in the neighbourhood of that place. He 
would now proceed to show that, even 
supposing that increase had been prudent 
—and imprudent it most certainly was, 
for we had no right to anticipate the great 
consumption of silk which ensued—there 
had been a very undue increase of employ- 
ment for the establishments then in exist- 
ence. If he could show that the raw ma- 
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terial which the throwing establishments 
had to consume, had increased immensely 
since the alteration of the law, he should 
be able to show that if there was now dis- 
tress in the trade, it could only arise from 
over-speculation, and, consequently, that 
the parties who complained of it had only 
themselves to thank for it. He would not 
trouble the House with a long series of 
figures upon this occasion; but as his 
noble friend had quoted figures, perhaps 
the House would permit him (Mr. P. 
Thomson) to do the same. He would take 
the five years previous to 1824, and the 
five years subsequent to 1827 ; for he would 
reject the years 1824 and 1825, because 
they were the years when the new law did 
not operate. There were entered for home 
consumption in the years— 


1,440,000 


Ws 56004: 1 620,000 | 

O82 scseccas 1,864,000 ‘Ibs. of raw silk, 
as cxvens 1,993,000 

Wis scsare 2,051,000 


There were entered for home consumption 
in the years— 


OP ik aca; 3,559,000 
re 2,912,000 

ko See ye 2,491,000 lbs. of raw silk. 
ne 3,771,000 | 

WB xacaanes 3,360,000 


Having stated the quantity in each of those 
periods of five years, he should now state 
the average of those years, and he entreat- 
ed attention to the statement, because, if 
there was one fact more convincing than 
another, it was the fact that the average 
importation had increased in the five years 
subsequent to the admission of the foreign 
article, as compared with the importation 
of the five years preceding the change in 
the law. ‘The average of the five years 
from 1819 to 1823, including raw and 
waste silk, was 1,873,000]bs. and the aver- 
age of the five years from 1827 to 1831, 
was 3,739,000 lbs., being an increase in 
the importation of raw silk to the amount 
of nearly 100 per cent. What had the 
throwster to complain of besides: His 
hon. friend said, “ the competition of the 
foreign throwster.” On that point he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the strong fact—that while the duty on 
thrown silk had been diminished, till the 
throwster said, that he was injured seri- 
ously by its diminution, the consumption 
of home-manufactured silks had greati 

increased. The alteration in the duty too 
place in 1829. The duty was sednoed from 
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7s. to 5s., and afterwards from 5s. to 3s. 6d. | 
It appeared, however, that, in three years | 


before the change of duty took place, | 


namely, in the years 1826, 1827, and 1828, ' 
the amount of thrown silk imported was | 
$76,000ibs., whilst, in the three years | 
subsequent to the alteration—the years | 
1829, 1830, and 1831—the quantity of | 
thrown silk imported was 374,000 lbs. | 
The consumption of thrown silk, therefore, | 
remained exactly where it had been before 

any alteration took place. It might be, 
said, that the throwsters were injured by | 
the importation of manufactured goods, | 
and not of thrown silk, butthe great appre- 
hension at the time the duty was reduced | 
was, from the importation of thrown silk. | 
He believed the great mistake was, the | 
leaving any duty at all on that commodity. 
The introduction of thrown silk arose from 
the necessity of having a certain quantity 
of that article from the markets of Italy, 
and, in his opinion, therefore, his hon. 
friend, the member for Coventry, would do 
greater service to the silk manufacture, and 
act more wisely, if he proposed a reduc- 
tion of duty on thrown silk rather than an 
increased duty, or a prohibition. In con- 
sidering this subject, it was impossible to 
shut out of view that a large number of 
factories had recently been established in 
places where they had not previously ex- 
isted. If considerable distress existed in 
Macclesfield, much of that distress arose 
from competition ; fur every one acquainted 
with the trade knew that, if less work was 
done in Macclesfield, a great deal more was 
done in Manchester. A large trade in 
throwing silk had lately sprung up in 
Manchester, and materially injured Mac- 
clesfield. Nor was the increase of ma- 
chinery to be left out of consideration. 
Whilst on this subject, he might state the 
amount of mills which existed in Manches- 
ter before and since the change in the law. 
Before 1819, how many mills did the House 
think had been erected in Manchester ? Not 
one! Between 1819 and 1823, seven mills 
had been established, and, since 1823 five 
more ; so that twelve mills had been es- 
tablished since 1819, which naturally car- 
ried a large proportion of the trade from 
where it had formerly been. The House 
would bear in mind, too, that there was a 
considerable difference in mills. Some 
mills had five times the amount of power 
possessed by others. 1t was curious to ob- 
serve how Manchester sucked to itself a 
great proportion of the trade of the coun- 
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try, and took the lead in every knew branch 
of industry that was opened. Before the 
year 1823, the horse-power in the mills 
then at Manchester amounted only to 146 ; 
since that time there had been an increase 
of 196.. Thus there was a horse-power in 
the silk mills at Manchester, amounting 
to 342, working with all the improvements 
in machinery which were so advantageous 
to the skill, and industry, and: capital of 
England. What, then, would his noble 
friend come to in his proposition for the 
silk throwsters of Macclesfield? Would 
he have raw silk taxed 5s., and thrown silk 


| 14s., per pound? His. noble friend had 


said, that he was no friend to prohibition, 
though he was now moving for an inquiry 
to show that it was necessary ; and, there- 
fore, he could not suppose that his noble 
friend meant to recommend prohibition as 
a mode of relieving the throwster. He 
now came to the case of the Coventry 
weavers, as his hon. friend opposite had 
endeavoured to illustrate it by reference to 
the Poor-rates. He was not incredulous 
of the distress which prevailed amoug 
them, but as no good could arise from put- 
ting forward exaggerated statements of its 
amount, especially on the authority of 
figures, he must be permitted, when he 
had it in his power, to reduce those ex- 
aggerated statements to their true level. 
His hon. friend stated, that the Poor-rates 
of Coventry had of late increased in a most 
extraordinary way. He held in his hand 
an account, signed by the Overseer of the 
Poor for that town, from which it appeared 
that the Poor-rates had diminished, in- 
stead of increased, during the last year. 
He had an account of the Poor-rates for 
Coventry for every year since 1816. He 
would only notice the account for the last 
one or two years. In the year 1829 the 
Poor-rates in Coventry amounted to 
12,400/. In the year ending July, 1830, 
they rose to 20,000/. That arose from 
this cireumstance—in the year 1829, con- 
siderable discussion took place on the pro- 
priety of the silk duties. In consequence 
of that discussion, an apprehension pre- 
vailed that they would be altered in the 
ensuing Session of Parliament. That ap- 
prehension paralysed the operations of the 
trade; many men were turned off by the 
masters, and thus great distress, and con- 
sequent pressure on the Poor-rates, was 
occasioned. No alteration of the duties 
having taken place, however, trade re- 
sumed its operation, and in the year end- 
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ing July, 1831 the Poor-rates were again 
reduced to 12,400/. In the last half-year, 
ending December, 1831, the Poor-rates 
amounted to 6,990/. ; and he was informed, 
that, in all probability, they would not ex- 
ceed 13,0001. for the present year. Hon. 
Gentlemen would, however, bear in mind, 
that although there had been no increase 
in the Poor-rates, such an increase might 
naturally have been expected. There had 
been a great increase in the population 
within the last fourteen or fifteen years, 
and‘as the subsistence of that increased 
population depended on the employment 
given to industry, it might have been ex- 
pected that there would be some great in- 
crease in the Poor-rates of the place in 
which it was collected together. But what 
was it at which his hon. friend wished to 
arrive by his argument on the Poor-rates 
of Coventry? His hon. friend said, “ I 
do not know, and, therefore, I wish to in- 
quire.” His hon. friend avowed his wish 
to protect the weavers of Coventry in their 
own market from foreign competition. Did 
his hon. friend know to what extent the 
amount of protection now given them 
went? His hon. friend said, that, on no 
one article of Coventry manufacture did the 
protecting duty amount to thirty per cent. 
He (Mr. P. Thomson) held in his hand a 
copy of the rate of duties imposed on all 
articles of foreign silk manufacture ; and, 
so far was he from finding that the rate of 
duties was under thirty per cent, that he 
was quite certain that it was above thirty 
per cent, on most articles, and particular- 
ly on those which were also manufac- 
tured at Coventry. This might perhaps 
be disputed. He, therefore, wished the 
House to hear the rate of duties by which 
articles of Coventry manufacture were 
protected, and to consider whether any 
additional protection could be an advan- 
tage to the weavers of that place. French 
gauze ribands, ribands, and figured silks, 
were the three articles in which Coventry 
most feared foreign competition. Now, the 
rate of duty on the first was between fifty 
and sixty per cent, on the second, between 
sixty and sixty-six per cent, and on the 
third—figured silks—was forty-one per 
cent. Was not this rate of duty suflicient ? 
If not, would his hon, friend propose to pro- 
tect his constituents, by re-establishing a 
complete prohibition? Did his hon. friend 
recollect what was the burthen of the va- 
rious arguments advanced in the memo- 
rials presented by the manufactures of 
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Coventry from the year 1801 to the year 
1816, respecting the distressed condition 
of their trade? If his hon, friend did not, 
he would tell him it was this—that, in 
spite of prohibition, the British manufac- 
turer was seriously injured by the manner 
in which the smuggler undersold him. 
What had that practical man of business, 
his hon. friend, the member for Thetford, 
said on the subject of prohibition? His 
hon. friend had said, “Nothing can be 
more absurd than to suppose that any pro- 
hibition can prevent the introduction of ar- 
ticles in demand, at an advance of twenty 
or thirty per cent upon their real value. 
It is impossible to suppose, that ladies will 
not get French shoes, French ribands, 
French gloves, and French silks, in this 
way, if they can get them in no other.” 
He thought it clear, then, that, from the 
renewal of prohibition, no benefit could be 
derived to the weavers of Coventry ; and 
even if it could, would the House inflict 
prohibition on the country, followed up, as 
it must be, by domiciliary visits ofall kinds 
in search of silks, which could not be dis- 
tinguished, at present, from English silks 
without the greatest difficulty? To fix a 
penalty upon a matter that was open to so 
much doubt, and that required the nicest 
discrimination, would be a species of tyran- 
nical interference, which he was sure that 
House would never tolerate or agree to. 
Thinking, then, as he did, that prohibition 
would never be resorted to again by that 
House, he must ask his hon. friend what 
he wished to gain for his constituents in 
the view which he had that night taken of 
their condition? Having now concluded 
his observations on the case of the throws- 
ters of Macclesfield, and the weavers of 
Coventry, he should like to advert very 
briefly to the general state of the silk 
manufacture. His hon. friend had taken 
up the three points of Mr. Huskisson, and 
endeavoured to refute the argument which 
that statesman had built upon them. His 
late right hon. friend had said, that, in con- 
sequence of our adopting the principles of 
free trade, we should succeed in the trade 
of silk. But his hon. friend said, that 
prediction had been falsified by events. 
He replied, that instead of being falsified, 
never had prediction been more fully re- 
alized. The three points on which Mr. 
Huskisson mainly relied were, the supe- 
riority of our machinery, the skill of our 
artisans, and the extent of our capital. 
His hon. friend asserted, that he had 
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derived no advantage in any one of them 
from the altered state of the law. Now, he 
appealed boldly to every man engaged in 
the manufacture of the silk, and asked, 
whether, of late years, the greatest im- 
provements had not been made in our silk 
machines? To say nothing of other im- 
provements, there was the Jacquard loom, 
which was now much employed in Coven- 
try—which had given fresh energies to the 
skill of the weaver, and thus the trade had 
gone on increasing, and he hoped prosper- 
ing in general, although no one could 
more regret than he, that misfortunes had 
happened to individuals and particular 
places, but he protested against the doc- 
trine, that these isolated places of suffering, 
however much to be deplored, were to be 
taken as proofs of the decline of the trade 
generally. ‘* But,” said his noble friend, 
“the amount of capital engaged in the 
silk trade has done nothing of importance.” 
If so, how did it happen that there had 
been such an increase of silk mills and ma- 
nufactories at Manchester? The looms in 
Manchester had increased from 6,000 to 
15,000 since 1824. Was that the sign of 
a ruined or an improving trade? He did 
not wish to weary the House ; but there 
was another circumstance to which he 
must advert before he concluded. It was 
the point which had been alluded to as 
arising from foreign competition. The 
state of the introduction of the foreign 
manufactured article was shown from the 
Custom-house returns, on reference to 
which he found, that very little increase 
had taken place in the imports since the pe- 
riod at which the prohibition had been 
taken off. He held-in his hand the Cus- 
tom-house returns of the official value of 
silk manufactures, which showed little or 
no increase in the imports. In the first 
year of free trade, and after the prohibition 
was removed, the official value of the im- 
ports amounted to 556,000/. ; in the year, 
1828, 677,000/.; in 1829, 595,000/. ; in 
1830, 595,.000/; and in the year 1831, 
nearly the same amount as the year which 
preceded. ‘Ihis, he conceived, was a clear 
proof that the silk trade could not be much 
deteriorated, when there had been compar- 
atively no increase, within the last five 
years, to the importation of foreign manu- 
factures, The silk trade of this country 
had not received much, if any, injury from 
smuggling, since the prohibition was re- 
moved, with regard to which point, inquiry, 


he proposed, should be made by the Com- 
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mittee now to be appointed, It was cer« 
tainly advisable that an end should be put 
to smuggling ; but he did not believe that 
much increase had taken place in that re- 
spect, for, at present, as far as could be as- 
certained, the smuggling trade amounted 
to about 200,000/. a-year, while, before the 
prohibition, it amounted to 150,000/. so 
that there had been no great increase. It 
was, also, important that the House should 
know what the exports from this country 
had been, because it had been stated, that 
they had been decreasing ; but it would be 
found that, whilst the British manufac- 
turers had been undersold in their own 
markets, the export trade had been in- 
creasing. The returns showed, that, in 
the three years before 1824, the official 
value of British silk, unmixed, exported, 
was on the average of 102,000/.; in the 
three last years, viz. 1827, 1828, and 
1829, the average official value of the ex- 
ports was 215,000/. ; and, in the last two 
years, 1830 and 1831, the amount was 
345,000/.; and in the last year, 500,000/. 
With these facts before the House, how 
could it be said, that the silk trade had 
been injured by foreign competition? He 
might be told, that these returns included 
the exportation of mixed manufactures ; 
but he was prepared to show that the ex- 
portation of mixed articles of silk manu- 
factures had, within the same period, in- 
creased from 30,000/. to between 70,0001. 
and 80,000/. He should not trouble the 
House with any more of these statements, 
but he would beg leave very briefly to state 
the grounds upon which his Majesty's 
Government considered themselves justi- 
fied, without the least departure from the 
opinions and principles to which they had 
hitherto adhered, in consenting to the mo- 
tion for an inquiry into the state of the 
silk trade. He, for one, rejoiced that they 
had come to that conclusion, satisfied as 
he was that, from that inquiry, if properly 
conducted, the truth would come, and that 
the truth, when elicited, would procure for 
their principles one of the most signal tri- 
umphs which they could possibly achieve. 
He repeated, that he rejoiced, so far as he 
was concerned, that his Majesty's Govern- 
ment had come to the determination of 
granting the Committee ; but if there was 
one feeling which detracted from the satis- 
faction he should otherwise feel, it was, 
that he never could look, without the 
greatest fear and apprehension, at anything 
that was in the least likely to stagnate or 
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disturb any branch of the trade of the 
‘country. ‘That such must, in some mea- 


sure, be the result of a Committee, it was 
impossible to entertain a doubt, because he 
knew practically too well that, on what- 
ever grounds a Committee of Inquiry was 
granted, a degree of uncertainty must be 
felt with regard to the results, and the 
minds of men being agitated, their specula- 
tions could no longer be undertaken with 
security. Feeling this, he should, under 
other circumstances, have disregarded 
what he knew would be the desire of many 
Gentlemen, and some of them who were 
disposed to act with his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in performance of the principles 
which they laid down—like his hon. friend, 
the member for Middlesex, who was always 
anxious for an inquiry, in order to satisfy 
the parties interested. He should have 
resisted the proposition for a Committee, 
regardless of the unpopularity to which 
such a course might mabject him, if it were 
not for the peculiar circumstances of this 
trade. He believed that alterations were 
necessary in the Jaws relating to the silk 
trade. He had already shown, that, so far 
from the duty being thirty per cent, there 
were many cases in which it amounted to 
forty, fifty, or sixty percent. He was per- 
fectly satisfied of the necessity of a change : 
not, however, with a view to increase the 
duties, they being already so high as that 
the smuggler could carry on his trade with 
success, but to reduce them to that point 
from which the Government of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had started—to 
the minimum of the cost of smuggling ; so 
that the manufacturer should have all due 
protection, and that, at the same time, 
there should be no temptation to violate 
the law. He was satisfied that the result 
of the Committee would be to alter the 
duty on thrown silk, so as to give to the 
constituents of the hon.member for Coven- 
try the raw material without a heavy duty. 
He thought, also, that the labours of the 
Committee, even if they did not produce 
what some might desire, would go far to 
satisfy the parties engaged in the trade, 
not only that attention was paid to their 
interests, but that, if the House pursued a 
line of conduct different from that which 
they thought expedient, that was not done 
without the fullest inquiry, and that the 
Legislature conformed to their wishes, as 
far as was consistent with the general in- 
terests of the country. 

Colonel Davies would not detain the 
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House a moment. He had merely risen 
to say, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
made use of the most incontrovertible ar- 
guments in favour of the Committee for 
inquiring into the glove trade, for which 
he (Colonel Davies) had moved a few 
nights ago; and it was, therefore, his in- 
tention, as soon as the present question 
was disposed of, to move, that the petition 
of the glove manufacturers should be re- 
ferred to a Committee. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson had forgotten to 
state, when on his legs, that although he 
agreed to the appointment of a Committee, 
as proposed by the noble Lord, he was 
anxious to unite the two objects; and, 
therefore, begged to move, as an Amend- 
ment to the Motion of the noble Lord, that 
all the words after the word ‘‘ appoint” be 
left out, for the purpose of inserting these 
words -— * to examine into the present 
state of the silk trade, and to inquire what 
effect hes been produced by the change in 
the laws since the year 1824; and, whe- 
ther any and what legislative measures ma 
be advisable for the promotion of the trade, 
or for the checking of smuggling in silk 
manufactures.” 

Mr. Alderman Waithman had listened 
with some surprise to the lengthened ad- 
dress of the right hon, Gentleman, for he 
had been in hopes that. the Committee 
would have been appointed, and a fair and 
impartial inquiry have taken place, without 
any attempt, on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman, to add to the Motion of the noble 
Lord, and, as it were, to prescribe the con- 
ditions of the Committee. As to the right 
hon. Gentleman having gone so much into 
detail, he had no objection to that ; but he 
certainly did object (and it was getting too 
much the practice in that House) to a 
member of the Government referring to 
documents to which the House had no 
access ; besides which, he certainly was not 
at all able to see what they had to do with 
all these details, when they were to have a 
Committee for the purpose of inquiring into 
the whole subject. The plain and simple 
questions to him appeared to be—were the 
people in distress, or were they not? Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to say, 
that distress did not exist to the extent 
described by the noble Lord; but it ap- 
peared to him that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had refuted himself, for he had entered 
into a long argument to show that there 
had been agreat increase in raw silk thrown 
for the last five years, and that there wa 
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no falling off in the thrown silk imported, | 
and yet, when he came to talk of the state | 
of the poor, he had attributed that to the | 
increase of population. But, surely, if | 
there was an increase of population, there | 
ought also to be an increase of the con- | 
sumption of articles made from silk ; in the 
absence of which it was clear that the de- | 
mand must have fallen off. According to | 
the right hon. Gentleman's own showing, 

there had been no increase in the importa- | 
tion of thrown silk; and, though there | 
had been an increase in the raw silk, he | 
was afraid that that was no argument, for | 
the silk trade had wholly changed, and | 
the prejudice in favour of foreign fashions | 
had driven our own weavers from the manu- | 
facture of the finer and more profitable | 
branches, where a large portion of labour 
was employed upon a small portion of the 
raw material, to the manufacture of coarser 
and commoner articles, upon which there 
was a greater weight of silk, with much 
less labour, and lower profit to the manu- 
facturer, and lower wages to the weaver, and 
consequent depression and distress. But 
really what were the facts, admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that the trade had 
increased ? Why, that distress had in- 
creased also, for, since the year 1826, the 
wages of a weaver had fallen in the ratio of 
from 11s. to 5s. per week. It had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, that 
the ake was thriving in Manchester, 
but, on the authority of a letter—a copy of 
which he held in his hand, from a most 
extensive silk throwster there, Mr. Royle, 
addressed to the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Vice President to the Board of T'rade—the 
very reverse was the case ; that Gentle- 
man stated, “that official facts would not 
satisfy the trade in the face of a starving 
population—that the weavers were in a 
state of destitution, although the trade 
was increased; and the individuals who 
performed the labour were filling the | 
workhouses, not being able to support their | 
families.” The wages at Congleton and | 
Coventry had fallen from 18s. to 6s. 
a-week. In Spitalfields there were for- | 
merly 3,000 looms employed in the fancy | 
trade—there were now but 250. The right | 
hon. Gentleman said, exultingly, that all | 
the predictions of Mr. Huskisson had been 

verified. He (Mr. Alderman Waithman) | 
said, that not one of them had been ful- 

filled. While 2,000,000/. worth of goods 

were received from France, not 100,000/. 

did she receive of ours, and the whole of. 
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our exports might be limited to Bengal 
and China silk manufactured into hand- 
kerchiefs, the same amount would still con- 
tinue to be exported, if we did not receive 
one shilling’s worth of French silks. ‘The 
question which he would put to the right 
hon. Gentleman was this :—‘‘ Have we 
not hands enough of our own, and why 
admit the manufactures of foreign coun- 
tries into our markets, to beat down our 
own labour, when so many thousands of 
our industrious artisans are reduced to 
poverty and distress, and when those 
foreigners absolutely prohibit all our manu- 
factures?” If he chose to enter upon 
the doctrines of free trade, he could show 
the House that the exports had fallen 
off since the year 1817 to the enormous 


| amount of 9,000,000/. per annum, and 


that though the official value might have 
increased 4,000,000/., the real value had 
decreased 2,000,000/. These, however, 
were factswhich must come before the House 
in due season, and he would not, at the 
present time, enter upon them further. But 
not all the fallacies of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could get over the fact that the 
value of labour in the silk manufactures 
had amazingly decreased, and, with this 
mortifying fact before his eyes, the right 
hon. Gentleman had said, not only that he 
would have a Committee, but he would 
tell them what they were to do—an ar- 
rangement which appeared to him (Mr. 
Alderman Waithman) to be neither more 
nor less than a mere mockery of the whole 
affair, for it was quite obvious that the 
right hon. Gentleman had other objects in 
view, and no intention of meeting the com- 
plaints of the petitioners. The present 
was no new case. The manufacturers of 
silk had been before the House year after 
year, and had as often been sent off with 
mere assurances and predictions that 
had never been verified. And did the 
right hon. Gentleman think that he knew 
better about these matters than the very 
persons who were engaged in the trade? 
According to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s account, however, all that the Go- 
vernment wanted was, to stop smuggling. 
This he (Mr. Alderman Waithman) 
defied any Government to do; for he 
could tell the right hon. Gentleman, and 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own constitu- 
ents could tell him, that smuggling, so far 
from falling off, was very much on the in- 
crease. He would give the House an in- 
stance of the extent to which it prevailed. 
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Within two months before the late great 
seizure of silk, there was only 17,000/. 
paid in duty, while in the two months after 
it 78,000/. was paid. This wasa proof how 
largely that trade was carried on. He hoped 
that the declarations which the House had 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman were 
rather the effusions of his own feelings than 
an expression of the determination of his 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Robinson said, if any Gentleman 
had listened to the greater part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, it would have 
been impossible for him to have come to 
the conclusion, that in the end he intended 
to accede to the proposition for a Commit- 
tee; for his whole argument had been to 
show, that the petitioners had not a point 
on which to rest : besides which, the other 
night, when exactly a similar case was 
made out on the part of the glove manu- 
facturers, a Committee was refused, and 
now one was granted to the silk manufac- 
turers. These, however, were not the 
only inconsistencies in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech; though he (Mr. Robin- 
son) did not propose to occupy the time of 
the House with pointing them out. With 
respect to the distress that existed, it was 
so appalling, that he should be ashamed of 
himself if he attempted to say one word for 
the purpose of proving what, from its ex- 
tent, must be a self-evident fact. That 
distress had, unfortunately, been too clearly 
made out by the noble Lord; and he did 
not believe it possible, that the Govern- 
ment would sanction the right hon, Gen- 
tleman in his denial of it. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson: I do not deny 
the distress. 

Mr. Robinson : He was glad to find, that 
he had at length succeeded in eliciting from 
the right hon. Gentleman, an admission 
that there was distress, and that, on 
that point, at least, they were no longer at 
issue. The right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, had indulged in a number of old 
hackneyed arguments, and had accused 
these petitioners of bringing the distress on 
themselves, by imprudently overtrading at 
different periods. But what did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean by that accusation ? 
Did he mean to condemn those exertions, 
which, it was the boast of the late Mr. 
Huskisson, that the adoption of the princi- 
ples of free trade would call into action. 
The language of the right hon. Gentle- 
man formerly used to be, . “ Use your best 
endeavours ; and, if you fail, this House 
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will take care to relieve you.” But now 
the right hon, Gentleman changed his note, 
and said, “ You should not have used these 
energies! Give up the foolish attempt, and 
yield your trade into the hands of your 
foreign competitors.” That was the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, turn it 
which way he might. Would any one 
deny, that the manufacturers had employed 
their best exertions? Would any one 
deny, that labour could find no employ- 
ment—that wages were lowered—and that 
misery and distress were the melancholy 
results? Was he disingenuous enough to 
attribute the whole of this distress to fo- 
reign competition? No. But what he 
said was, that in this country there was 
such a stimulus to human labour, that in- 
dividuals were obliged to embark in trade 
that was unprofitable, because they had no 
other way of living: and he would, there- 
fore, boldly assert, that the very extension 
of the trade was a proof of the distress. 
That trade had gone from London to Mac- 
clesfield, and from Macclesfield to Man- 
chester, but distress had followed it every 
where, and, in a few years, all would be 
alike involved in one common ruin. He 
should not now enter into the question of 
free trade, because he intended to discuss 
it hereafter, on broader and more general 
principles than any upon which he had 
ever heard it discussed in that House. The 
petitioners said, as the hon. member for 
Thetford had said in 1825, that if that 
House could not find employment for them, 
or improve their trade, or protect them 
against foreign competition, the country 
would be obliged, in the end, to maintain 
them without employment. The admis- 
sion of foreign goods beyond what was ne- 
cessary, tended to pauperize and demoral- 
ize the great mass of the people, and was 
one main source of that discontent and 
dissatisfaction, which produced a desire for 
changes of every description. Although 
he was a supporter of Reform, yet he must 
say, he was convinced, that it was the dis- 
tress of the people which made them so 
vehement for changes. He thought, that 
although prohibition ought not to be re- 
sorted to, except in extreme cases, yet. 
under the peculiar circumstances. of this 
trade, if the Committee were ‘not able to 
devise other means of relieving the dis- 
tress, they must have recourse to prohibi- 
tion, or things must take their course, and 
greater distress would ensue than already 
existed. But he at the same time must 
2. 
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again inquire, as had already been done by 
his hon. friend and colleague, how it was, 
that the right hon. Gentleman exerted 
himself to prevent inquiry into the state of 
the glove trade, and granted a Committee 
upon the silk trade, when the allegations 
of the manufacturers in both trades were 
founded upon the same grounds? 

Mr. Wilbraham said, he could state, 
that with respect to Macclesfield, the dis- 
tress had been severely felt ; and he would 
refer the House to some documents which 
he had in his hand, and which would 
clearly establish that fact. In 1825, the 
price of wages had been 16s. 7d.; in 1826, 
it was only 7s. 9d. In 1824, the number 
of persons employed in silk- throwing was 
276; in 1828, it was only 159; in 1824, 
the wages for silk-throwing were 11s.; in 
1828, they were only 5s. 3d.; and, with 
respect to the poor-rates, in 1825, they 
amounted to 4,400/.; and, in 1826 to 
7,800. 

Mr. George Bankes: having listened to 
the tone which the right hon. Gentleman 
had assumed, as well as to the Amendment 
with which he had concluded, was not 
at all surprised at the effect that had 
been produced by his speech on other 
hon. Gentlemen ; more especially, as if the 
right hon. Gentleman’s arguments were 
right in this instance, he could not at all 
comprehend on what principle the inquiry 
into the state of the glove trade had been 
refused. Surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been exceedingly inopportune in 
the taunts of which he had made use when 
the glove question was before the House, 
when, on the present occasion, he had ac- 
tually adopted the proposition that had 
been made by the noble Lord. He was, 
however, very glad the Government had 
acquiesced in the proposition for a Com- 
mittee, if it were only to quiet the feel- 
ings of those, whose distress, unfortun- 
ately, could not be doubted. He wished, 
however, that he had assented to the Mo- 
tion, as it was at first proposed, and, above 
all, without accompanying his sanction 
with the speech with which he had followed 
it up. He was unable to understand the 
grounds on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had acquiesced in this Motion, for he 
considered the very grounds he had stated 
were totally at variance with the conclu- 
sion at which he had arrived. He had, in 
the appointment of the Committee which 
he proposed, adopted part of a Motion 
which he (Mr. George Bankes) had given 
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notice of. He had no right to complain of 
this adoption, or of not having been in- 
formed of it otherwise than by the speech 
he had made that night. He felt it right, 
however, to mention the circumstance of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s having appro- 
priated a part of his Motion, because the 
incorporation would not, probably, be very 
gratifying to the parties concerned in the 
silk trade. He had given notice of the 
Motion to which he now adverted, on 
the ground, in the first place, of the 
great smuggling transactions which had 
recently been brought before the House ; 
and, in the second, on account of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gent., the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, that he did 
not believe that a hundred dozen pair of 
gloves were smuggled into this country in 
the course of the year, a statement utterly 
at variance with all other authority on that 
subject. Under these circumstances, he 
had given notice of a Motion affecting 
generally the laws relating to smuggling, 
It had, however, been thought probable by 
some friends of his, that if he brought his 
Motion forward previous to that of the 
hon. member for Coventry, he should, in- 
stead of doing any service, be doing an in- 
jury to the silk manufacturers, and he 
therefore had postponed his intention, in 
order to give the hon. member for Coven- 
try the priority; and he merely stated 
this in order that he should be exonerated 
from all suspicion of having been a party 
to that Motion, or in having in any degree 
assisted in disappointing the persons inter- 
ested in the silk trade, which he feared 
would be the result. He should not, how- 
ever, be deterred from bringing on his 
Motion at some future opportunity, as the 
proposition made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not embrace the whole extent 
of his Motion, and, in the mean time, he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, who was also necessarily concerned, 
to a curious document which had been Jaid, 
amongst other papers, on the Table of the 
House, and to ask, whether the contents of 
that paper, which purported to be a memo- 
rial from Messrs. Leaf and Coles, on the 
subject of the late seizure of smuggled 
goods, were true? It was set forth in that 
document, “ That your memorialists hav- 
ing found, that the only mode by which 
proof of the duties having been paid was 
refused to them, agreed to pay 20,000/. on 
the express terms and conditions, that their 
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goods should be restored to them, and that 
all legal proceedings against them should 
cease. That the latter part of this propo- 
sition was at first opposed, but was ulti- 
mately agreed to, on your memorialists in- 
sisting to proceed to trial, and their goods 
were, in consequence, restored to them.” 
Now, he wished to know whether this was 
true—whether, in a case where, if the wit- 
nesses were to be believed, conviction must 
inevitably have ensued, so large a quantity 
of goods was restored to these persons, 
without having paid any duty, and, whe- 
ther by this restoration, upwards of 100,000 
yards of French ribbands were not being 
sold at the busiest season when such arti- 
cles must come most decidedly in compe- 
tition with fabrics of British manufacture? 
for, if all this were true, he must confess that 
his surprise at the transaction was great] 

increased. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
however, studiously avoided touching upon 
that branch of the silk trade which was 
principally carried on at Coventry, and 
which was chiefly affected by this matter. 
With respect to what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, of the wonderful powers 
of suction possessed by Manchester, which 
drew trade from all other parts of the em- 
pire, he might venture to say, that these 
powers were not exerted at the expense of 
Coventry, although the fact might apply to 
other places. Where, then, was the suc- 
tion” to be found, which had drawn from 
Coventry the trade it formerly possessed ? 
He feared that it could not be found 
nearer than in the manufactories of France. 
To those they must look for the causes 
which had weighed down our silk trade— 
ruined our capitalists, and driven our arti- 
sans to starvation and despair. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not dispute that 
smuggling affected this trade in a consider- 
able degree (although he had denied it 
with respect to the glove trade); and it 
was’ curious to observe how gradually and 
rapidly that evil was increasing. He would 
refer the House to a document which was 
read by Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, in the year 
1829, on the subject of the silk trade. 
When the subject was then under consider- 
ation, that Gentleman read a letter, and 
made a statement, on very much the same 
sort of circular authority, probably, as the 
right hon. Gentleman founded his opinions 
the other night, when he talked of the 
“ hundred dozen pair of gloves.” Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald said, “he had in his possession 
a letter (dated from Calais) from a person 
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on whose veracity he could rely, which inti- 
mated that the only article then smuggled 
to any extent, was broad silk; but that 
there was no chance whatever of smug- 
gling gloves.” This statement produced a 
very great effect in this House, and other 
documents were also referred to by the 
same hon. Gentleman, which he said, were 
of unquestionable authenticity. If that 
statement, however, was really true, what 
had been the cause of this great subsequent 
increase of distress in the silk trade was 
yet to be ascertained. With respect to an- 
other part of the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman, a statement had been sent 
to him, by which it appeared, that in the 
year 1825, there were in Coventry up- 
wards of 200 master manufacturers ; and 
at this moment there were in that city 
no more than half that number—namely, 
100. It was unnecessary, however, to press 
this part of the question, because it was not 
denied that the trade of Coventry was in a 
state of absolute depression and ruin. 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman endea- 
voured to shew the House, that the trade 
was not in such great distress generally 
as it was represented to be in ; and, in sup- 
port of his argument, he took the five years 
before 1824, and the five years after 1826. 
The selection of those particular years 
would not, however, bear out his statement. 
It was very true, that taking the years 
1816, 1817, and 1818, the trade then was 
less than it became nearer to the year 
1824 ; but, at that period, it was regularly 
and gradually increasing ; and he had al- 
ways heard, that the best proof of the pros- 
perity of any trade being permanent was, 
a gradual, progressive, and steady advance- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman entirely 
excluded from notice the year 1825. He 
did not know why the House was to 
follow his dictation in this respect ; but 
there was an increase up to that year, and 
from that year there had been a decrease 
of the eoaile of Coventry. He conceived, 
that up to the year 1824, the silk trade 
progressively improved, both in respect to 
the quality of the fabric, and the returns 
derived from it. In 1824, however, certain 
alterations were proposed in the laws 
which regulated it; in 1826, they were 
carried into effect; and from that period 
down to the present time, there had been a 
gradual, regular, and progressive decay of 
the trade. As it did not appear that any 
opposition would be made to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, he had no wish 
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to trespass upon the time of the House ; 
but he had felt it necessary tosay thus much, 
because there was an attempt to anticipate 
his motion, but as much of it as was still un- 
affected by the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he should bring forward at a 
proper time, and he would now conclude 
by saying, that he cordially concurred with 
the general principle of the Motion, but 
regretted, that the alteration was brought 
forward in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. Kearsley said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman, the present Vice President of 
the Board of Trade, seemed, by his speech, 
to be preparing himself to be President 
of that Board under a Reformed Parlia- 
ment. He, however, might have spared his 
long speech, and told the manufacturers 
shortly and briefly, that their wealth was 
fructifying in the pockets of the Ministers, 
and of the Gentlemen on the Treasury 
benches. Those Gentlemen seemed quiteig- 
norant of their own situation—for he could 
assure them, that there was not a single 
merchant in London who placed the least 
confidence in such a noodle and doodle Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Heywood said, that allusion had 
frequently been made, in the course of the 
debate, to the state of the silk trade at 
Manchester, he therefore trusted, that he 
might be permitted to say, that he believed, 
the distressed state of the manufacturers 
at Macclesfield, Congleton, and Spitalfields, 
arose chiefly from the competition of Man- 
chester, which was rapidly becoming the 
principal seat of the silk, as it had long 
been of the cotton trade. He understvod, 
from the noble Lord who opened the debate, 
that the number of spindles employed in 
throwing silk at Macclesfield was less, by 
150,000 at present, than in 1824. Now, 
not only within that period, had more than 
that number of spindles been set to work 
at Manchester, but such was the superior- 
ity of the new machinery at that place, 
that 1,000 spindles would produce more 
than 1,500 of the old spindles at Maccles- 
field. An explanation of a simiiar charac- 
ter might be given with regard to the de- 
cline of silk-weaving in Spitalfields. The 
old system of sending the raw silk to 
Macclesfield and Congleton to be thrown, 
and receiving it back again in its prepared 
state for manufacture, was broke in upon 
by the Manchester capitalist, who united 
the two processes of throwing and manu- 
facturing, and by the aid of skill, enter- 
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prise and intelligence, and by his peculiar 
advantage in the abundance and cheapness 
of manufacturing labour, was gaining pos- 
session of the trade, and although the dis- 
tressed state of the silk-weavers was very 
much to be lamented, it must not be for- 
gotten, that the introduction of the silk 
trade into Manchester, had given employ- 
ment to thousands of the starving cotton- 
weavers, who had been thrown out of work 
by the introduction of improved machinery 
into their trade. He was aware that 
Manchester itself had suffered from the 
depression of the silk trade, but the dis- 
tress among the weavers there was subsid- 
ing. During the existence of this distress, 
it had been attributed, by the most in- 
telligent manufacturers, to foreign compe- 
tition, and he could adduce no stronger 
proof of the confidence felt that the de- 
pression was temporary, than the fact, that 
large silk-mills were now building in that 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. Baring approved of the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman in granting the 
Committee, which, in his opinion, ought 
to be armed with very extensive powers. 
As from the conflicting statements made, 
he was most anxious to have every possible 
information ; however, there seemed to be no 
doubt, that much distress was felt in Spi- 
talfields, Coventry, Macclesfield, and Con- 
gleton ; and the only consolation they had 
was that which they had received from 
the hon. member for Lancashire, namely, 
that if the silk trade were declining else- 
where, it was getting better at Manches- 
ter. It was very clear, that they could 
not interfere to prevent the improvement 
of trade in one place, though that improve- 
ment might be detrimental to another. If 
Manchester had deprived Coventry of its 
trade, however desirous they might be to 
afford individual relief to persons who suf- 
fered from the change, still such changes 
could only be viewed as a partial, and not 
ageneral, calamity. The Legislature ought 
not to lay any restrictions on the free 
action and movement of trade from one 
place to another. If it were true, that the 
trade were flourishing in Manchester, then 
must the distress be only partial, and that 
was an additional reason for inquiring. 
The right hon, Gentleman, the -Vice 
President of the Buard of Trade, had 
stated, that the importation of thrown silk 
had increased from 100,000/. to 500,0001. 
in value ; but that was an extraordinary 
fact ; when it was well known, that the de- 
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bentures valued at 3s. 6d., that were given 
on thrown silk, and that were a bounty on 
silk exported, containing thrown silk, were 
selling for one penny. In fact, they were 
absolutely valueless. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would inquire of the ladies of 
his acquaintance, he would find, that they 
never would look at English silks, and that 
they wore only French and Italian silks. 
Heavy coarse silks containing India silk 
might sell of English manufacture ; but 
of the light and fine silks only French and 
Italian were worn, and nothing else was 
sold in the shops. This fact was exem- 
plified by the great seizure made in the 
case of Leaf and Co., which showed, too, 
a remarkable change. Formerly smug- 
gling was only carried on in such things as 
gin and tobacco, and was confined to low 
people ; now it was proved, that houses, of 
what was called the first respectability, 
were notorious smugglers. This was an 
extraordinary fact, and it was surprising 
that it should have gone to such an ex- 
tent before it attracted the attention of the 
Custom-house officers. He begged to be 
allowed to advert to an opinion of his, 
which had been severely dealt with by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The House would 
recollect, that, at the close of the late war, 
the trade of this country was left by Mr. 
Rose, encumbered by the most irksome 
trammels and restrictions, and there was a 
general desire among the merchants to get 
rid of those Gothic absurdities, and get 
what was called a free trade. He had at 
that time presented a petition to the House, 
from the merchants of London, but it was 
not of his writing. He had supported the 
prayer of that petition, but he protested 
against being tied down by any precise 
form of words, or by any cant terms, and 
be thus made to express more than he 
meant. He was, undoubtedly, desirous to 
keep steady to the principles of free trade, 
but he had never thought of applying those 
principles, without consideration, to every 
case. He would not introduce them in 
particular cases; they were not yet ge- 
nerally introduced, and could not be, with- 
out that equitable adjustment which was 
another name for a general scramble. 
There was not yet a free trade in wool. 
Those principles had not yet been fully ap- 
plied even to the silk trade. He thought it 
hard, if he had been tardy in going so far 
or so fast as some other Gentlemen, that 
he should be taunted as bigotted, and ad- 
verse to the principles of free trade. The 
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silk trade was one of the last that ought to 
have been touched. If they looked at the 
details, they would see, that it was one of 
the most tender branches, ; and, whenever 
they began to talk of applying the. princi- 
ples of free trade to it, they destroyed it. 
It was a trade already nourished into ex- 
istence, employing a great many per- 
sons, and having considerable capital em- 
barked in it, and was not a trade to be 
swept away by the application of any ge- 
neral principles. They begun with the 
silk trade however, which he thought 
ought to have been the last, and Spital- 
fields was ruined. After the plan of 
duties was adopted, Mr. Huskisson always 
came down to the House, and brought 
some details from the Board of Trade, 
which nobody else could tind, to show, 
when the whole people were starving, that 
they ought not to be starving. That 
Board had always some figures ready, 
which contradicted the common sense of 
the people ; and so the right hon. Gentle- 
man had come down to-night, with figures 
which must satisfy the people, notwith- 
standing their complaints, that they were 
not distressed. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that 1824 and 1825 ought to be ex- 
cluded from their calculations, ; but he did 
not understand why; for, in those two 
years, the manufacturers were placed in 
the precise situation they wished to be 
placed in. The duty was taken off the 
raw material in 1824, and the prohibition 
was not repealed till July 1826. That 
was precisely what the manufacturers now 
wanted, and, therefore, those two years 
ought to be included. Free trade con- 
sisted in buying where a commodity was to 
be got cheapest ; but if a parcel of silks 
could be purchased at Lyons for 1,000/. 
less than in Spitalfields, and if by purchas- 
ing them at that place, this country was 
burthened with 10,000/. additional poor- 
rates, he contended that, in such a case, 
what was called free trade; must be disad- 
vantageous to the country. A system 
which created pauperism could not be be- 
neficial. Properly explained, and properly 
understood, and applied at proper times, 
he had no objection to the doctrines of free 
trade, but he objected to their being ap- 
plied with that presumptuous arrogance 
with which the present philosophers applied 
their principles. There were other things 
to be considered besides cheapness; there 
were the moral consequences of depriving 
the people of employment, and condemns 
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ing them to pauperism and want of bread. 
He would not trouble the House further, 
as the subject was to go before a Commit- 
tee, which gave him great satisfaction. 

Mr. John Stanley rose only to say, that 
he did not think the hon. member for Lan- 
cashire could be correct. At Macclesfield, 
the number of silk-mills employed was 
forty-four ; the unemployed amounted to 
thirty-one. At Congleton, the number at 
work was twenty-seven ; the unemployed 
were thirty. The whole number of mills 
at Manchester was ten, and if they were 
fully employed, he did not think that 
would account for the thirty mills at Con- 
gleton, and thirty-one at Macclesfield being 
idle. He only stated these circumstances 
to show, that there was a necessity for 
inquiry. 

Mr. Attwood was glad to hear that Mi- 
nisters had granted a Committee, although 
he was surprised that they had done so, as 
they had given precisely the very same 
reasons for granting it which they had as- 
signed for refusing a Committee on the 
glove trade some short time before. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, that the 
distress of the glove trade was caused by 
overtrading ; he said the same thing of 
the silk manufacture, and yet he granted a 
Committee in the one case, and refused it 
in the other. The glove trade was said to 
be only partially distressed, because Yeovil 
did not complain, and so it was said of the 
silk trade, yet a Committee was granted in 
one case, and refused in the other. Again 
it was said, in one case a Committee should 
not be granted, because it would excite false 
hopes ; in the other it was granted. The 
Government was consistent only in incon- 
sistency. He rejoiced, however, that they 
had yielded, but, at the same time, he 
wished the inquiry had been placed on 
broader and higher grounds. It seemed, by 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
as if that House were considered as a check 
on the people—as if it were to watch over 
their pursuits, and contradict their asser- 
tions. The House, it appeared to him, did 
not pay due attention to the practical ex- 
perience of the people, but wished rather 
to obey that miserable and narrow system 
of philosophy which had been so much 
eulogised, but from which no good had 
arisen. They ought, instead of taking 
such a course, to investigate, with laborious 
assiduity, the complaints of great bodies of 
the people, to redress their wants, and to 
show that they were identified with their 
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interests, and sympathized in all their suf- 
ferings. He denied that overtrading had 
been the cause of the distress under which 
the silk manufacturers of this country la- 
boured, but that it had been principally 
occasioned by the opening of the market 
to the French manufacturers. He entered 
his protest against the principles of free 
trade—and he was at all times prepared to 
contend, that the House was not pledged 
to those principles. It was the duty of 
the House to inquire into the calamity and 
the distress which had been caused by car- 
rying such principles into operation ; and 
he would maintain, that if upon due in- 
quiry it should be found, as he was con- 
fident it would, that such had been the 
consequence of the adoption of those prin- 
ciples, the Legislature was bound to re- 
consider its course. That their measures 
had been wrong was evident from their 
disastrous results, and, to prove this, it was 
sufficient to look at the altered state of the 
country since the period of their adoption. 
In February, 1824, when the new mea- 
sures respecting the silk trade were intro- 
duced to that House, the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said—“ For some years past 
there has prevailed in this country among 
our ablest Statesmen, and our most emi- 
nent writers on political economy, and I 
may ony indeed, all men of understanding 
and reflection, a decided conviction, that 
the maintenance of the prohibitory system 
is exceedingly impolitic. * * * There 
never was a more favourable opportunity 
than the present for carrying these princi- 
ples into effect, and for inviting foreign 
powers to act in conformity with them. 
It is time to cut the cords which tie down 
commerce to the earth, that she may 
spring aloft, unconfined and unrestricted, 
and shower her blessings over every part 
of the world. If ever there was a time at 
which such a policy could be adopted with 
the most favourable expectations of success, 
it is the present. Is not our revenue flou- 
rishing? Are not our manufacturers in a 
state of universal activity? Is not capital 
in eager search of the means by which it 
may be profitably employed.” * This was 
the glowing picture then drawn of the 
state of the country. He invited the 
House to contrast it with our present con- 
dition. Was the revenue now in a flou- 
rishing condition ? If the prosperous state 
of the revenue in 1824 was the ground for 
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making this experiment in free trade, was 
not the ruinous state of the revenue now 
a reason for abandoning it? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in 1824, went on 
to say—‘ This is, therefore, the finest 
possible opportunity for the country to 
emancipate itself from ancient prejudices, 
and to make a new start in the race for 
national wealth and prosperity. If this was 
the test by which the soundness of the 
principles of free trade was to be judged, 
were they not bound, when they found the 
revenue decreasing, manufactures suspend- 
ed, and capital no longer prosperously 
employed, to concede that these principles 
were inapplicable to the circumstances and 
condition of this country ?’* 

Mr. Charles Grant said, he would not 
follow the example of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down ; for he should oc- 
cupy the House but for a few moments. 
He did not deem it necessary to answer 
those parts of the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
which he had not been able to hear, for the 
House, knowing that the Committee was 
granted, had certainly evinced no desire 
to listen to the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man—to that annual oration of which he 
had been in the habit of delivering himself 
during the last six years. Any one who 
should have entered the House while the 
hon. Gentleman was speaking, and who 
might not be aware that a Committee was 
granted, would imagine, from the tone of 
the hon. Gentleman that inquiry had been 
altogether refused by the Government. In 
fact, the hon. Member’s speech must have 
been intended as an answer to a resistance 
to the Motion on the part of Government, 
and coming full with it down to the 
House, he could not avoid disburdening 
himself of it. In no other way was it 
possible to account for the tremendous 
array of common places with which the 
hon. Member had favoured them on this 
occasion. The hon. Gentleman had told 
the Government, that they ought to inquire 
into the = of which the people 
complained. Why, the Government were 
ready to do so. His right hon. friend, the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade, as- 
sented to the appointment of a Committee 
of Inquiry, ant tite was, therefore, no 
necessity, on this occasion, for the unpro- 
voked, the gratuitous and generous clo- 
quence of the hon. Gentleman. He did 
not feel called upon to vindicate his la- 
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mented friend, Mr. Huskisson, against the 
attacks of the hon. Gentleman. To him 
was attributable the practical wisdom of 
the last ten years, and he had the merit of 
applying great principles to great emer 
gencies, and to the march of events. Ad- 
hering as he (Mr. Grant) did to all those 
great principles of his late right hon. 
friend, not surrendering one of those prin- 
ciples, he perfectly agreed with his right 
hon. friend near him in the propriety of 
acceding to this Motion. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, the appoint- 
ment of this Committee was a triumph of 
which those who had been for five years 
contending for inquiry might be justly 
proud. The Government of England had 
at length acceded to inquiry, and even the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, who, a fort- 
night ago, had expressed himself against it, 
had now become a convert to the propriety 
of inquiry. He (Sir R. Vyvyan) had to 
congratulate the 500,000 persons who were 
engaged in manufactures in Macclesfield, 
Coventry, Manchester, and Spitalfields, 
that their grievances had at length a chance 
of being investigated and redressed. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the system of ex- 
cluding human food, by means of the corn 
laws, while human luxuries were admitted, 
was one that was unjust in principle, and 
bad in practice, and he was sure if Mr. 
Huskisson were living, such a system 
would not be advocated by him. He was 
certain that, if Mr. Huskisson, were living 
he would make a speech the very opposite 
of that which had been just delivered by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grant). 

Lord Eastnor said, he could not allow 
the discussion to terminate without ex- 
pressing an opinion that Ministers were 
bound in consistency to grant a Committee 
to inquire intothe case of the glove-manu- 
facturers. Those persons attributed their 
distress to the measures of Government, 
An inquiry, therefore, in justice ought to 
be afforded to the glove trade, there being 
no difference in the circumstances of the 
two branches of trade. 

Lord Althorp said, that there did exist 
a great distinction between the glove and 
the silk trade. If the Government agreed 
with his noble friend (Earl Grosvenor) in 
giving the Committee, still his right hon. 
friend, the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, had stated the principle on which 
that Committee was to be granted, and 
the argument had no reference to the state 
of the glove trade, His right hon. friend 
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had said, that the reason why Government 
agreed to the Committee was, not on ac- 
count of distress in that branch, but in 
order to inquire into certain facts. One 
of those facts was, to know whether the 
distress of the silk trade was to be at- 
tributed tosmuggling. It was well known 
that smuggling went on in silk as a regular 
trade, and that there was an insurance 
office established in Paris for that purpose. 
No such facts, however, existed as to the 
glove trade. Another reason for appoint- 
ing the Committee was, to ascertain whe- 
ther the duty at present exacted for the 
protection of the throwster was necessary. 
If this duty should be found unnecessary, 
it would be removed. This would have 
the effect of lowering the price of thrown 
silk, and would thereby operate as a relief 
to the weaver ; for these reasons he consi- 
dered himself entitled to say, that there 
was a clear distinction between the glove 
and silk trades. He must not omit to 
state, however, that the duty on silk was 
represented as operating very unequally— 
in some cases it was not more than fifteen 
per cent, in others sixty. This formed 
another ground for inquiry. It was also 
ridiculous to apply the term free trade to 
one so protected as the silk trade was ; and 
indeed so minute was the difference between 
the two manufactures, that officers had 
frequently gone intorooms where there were 
both French and English goods, but durst 
not make a seizure, from incapacity to dis- 
tinguish between them. 

Earl Grosvenor was extremely glad the 
noble Lord had consented to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, although the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, had attached another 
branch of inquiry to it. But that the 
result should prove beneficial to the inter- 
ests of the manufacturers was his only ob- 
ject ; and he, therefore, trusted, that the 
names of the persons to be appointed would 
be such as that a full, fair, and impartial 
inquiry might be instituted. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, had compared the present 
distress with what had been experienced 
at intervals before, and had argued, there- 
fore, that it could not be attributed to the 
alteration of the law, but what he appeared 
chiefly to rely upon was, that the quantity 
of raw silk imported for the four or five 
years preceding 1824 was considerably 
less than the quantity imported during the 
four or five subsequent years ; but the right 
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hon. Gentleman must know, that the in- 
creased quantity of silk now consumed 
was applied to the manufacture of an arti- 
cle of inferior quality. As, however, Go- 
vernment had consented to inquiry, he 
would notenter intoany further examination 
of the topics the right hon, Gentleman had 
introduced in the course of his speech. 

The question, ‘ Thata Select Committee 
be appointed to examine into the present 
state of the silk trade, and to inquire what 
effects have been produced by the changes 
in the laws relating to it since the year 
1824, and whether any and what legisla- 
tive measures compatible with the general 
interest of the country may be advisable, 
in order to promote it, or to check smug- 
gling in silk manufactures, and to report 
their observations thereupon to the House,” 
was then agreed to. 

Earl Grosvenor then read the names of 
the Members whom he wished to have 
placed on the Committee. 

Lord Althorp proposed that four addi- 
tional Members whose names he mentioned, 
be added to the Committee. 

Earl Grosvenor objected to the addition, 
not from any personal feeling against the 
Gentlemen named, but from the impression, 
on the part of those whose interests he had 
that night advocated, that these were gen- 
tlemen pledged to the free trade system. 

Lord Althorp said, as there appeared a 
difference of opinion relating to the Mem- 
bers to be appointed in the Committee, 
he thought it would be better to postpone 
the question ; he, therefore, begged leave to 
move, that the nomination of the Committee 
be adjourned until to-morrow. 

Motion agreed to. 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 2, 1832. 


MrinuTes.] Bill. Read a second time; Baking (Ireland.) 
Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord AucKLAND, an 
Account of the quantity of Gloves, and of Kid and Lamb 
Skins Imported, of the quantities used for Home Con- 
sumption, and the quantities re-exported, from the year 
1820 up to the year 1852. 

Petitions presented. By Viscount STRANGFORD, from the 
Glove Manufacturers of Yeovil, against the Importation of 
Foreign Gloves, and by Lord TeyNHAM, from Maidstone, 
to limit the Hours of Working of Children Employed in 
Factories. 


Tur Lorp CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND.] 
The Marquis of Londonderry : my Lords 
I was not in the House when the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland moved for returns 
of the emoluments of his Secretary, 
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and of those of two noble and learned 
Lords who preceded him in that distin- 
guished situation. I did not hear the 
observations with which I suppose he ac- 
companied that Motion, but I presume 
the noble and learned Lord originated it 
with a view of giving him the opportunity 
to purge himself from the imputations 
which are laid at his door relative to the 
large emoluments he derives from his po- 
sition, both for himself and the various 
members of his family. My Lords I en- 
tertain no personal hostility to the noble 
and learned Lord, and I put the questions 
I am about to do in a spirit of candour 
and of fairness; but, as I was told in a 
former Session, when I spoke of the large 
amount of the Lord Chancellor’s emolu- 
ments, that 1 was mistaken, I wish now to 
state, that my assertions are confirmed by 
several newspaper publications in Ireland ; 
and I presume that those statements are 
true; for, if they were not, surely the 
noble and learned Lord would have, ere 
this, attacked the editors of those papers 
for disseminating such false and scandal- 
ous libels. I have heard of nothing of 
the kind, though I hope there is no 
truth in the statement, that the noble Lord 
and his family possess twenty-two places, the 
annual salaries of which amount to 36,0002. 
I think however, as the noble and learned 
Lord forms part of an Administration which 
gives out that it is so desirous to promote 
economy, and to diminish the burthens of 
the people, that he might, for his credit 
and that of the Government with which 
he his connected, have taken some pains 
to show that those charges are ill-founded, 
or he might at least have moved, in addi- 
tion to the return of his Secretary’s salary, 
for a return of the offices and incomes 
derived by the Plunkett family under him. 
Matters of so grave a nature should not 
be allowed to remain uncontradicted in 
the public newspapers ; and it is proper, if 
the noble and learned Lord does not think 
it prudent to prosecute the papers for libel 
—as I must take for granted that those 
charges are scandalous and false—that we 
should get information here to satisfy your 
Lordships and the country on the subject. 
My Lords, I will fairly tell the noble and 
learned Lord, that I do not approve of his 
conduct in Ireland, and I am inclined 
to agree in what Mr.O’Connell has said, 
“‘ that there was not a more pernicious 
legislator for Ireland, or more venal poli- 
tician, than Lord Plunkett,” With regard 
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to the latter charge, I know nothing ; but 
so far as to his being a pernicious legisla- 
tor, I believe there never was a person 
whose counsels were more likely to produce 
the most deplorable consequences to his 
country. I am sorry to observe the nature 
of the advice which the noble and learned 
Lord gives to his Majesty; and IJ regret 
to find him, on a late occasion, suggesting 
answers, on the part of the Crown, toa 
petition from a very considerable body of 
persons, which must be prejudicial to the 
public good. I regret to find him, in 
another instance, calling the 250,000 
subscribers to a petition to your Lordships 
a senseless body. Indeed I am of opinion 
that the policy pursued by the noble and 
learned Lord in Ireland is only calculated 
to sow dissension. 

The Earl of Radnor: I beg leave to 
speak to order, and I ask the noble 
Marquis if he intends to conclude with a 
motion ¢ 

The Marquis of Londonderry: I am 
going to present a petition. My Lords, I 
repeat that the conduct of the noble and 
learned Lord is likely to lead to the most 
fatal consequences in Ireland. I do not 
speak in my own regard, though he and 
the Administration of which he is a part 
have endeavoured, as far as in their power 
lay, to deprive me of the affections of the 
people with whom I am by natural ties and 
situation connected. I can, however, tell 
the noble and learned Lord that he has 
failed in that respect, and that I still pre- 
serve the affections of my friends in Ireland, 
and the representation of their feelings 
and opinions is, on all occasions, transmit- 
ted tome. Iam, my Lords, entitled to speak 
with authority on the subject, and I tell 
your Lordships, in the presence of the noble 
and learned Lord, that the conduct of his 
Majesty’s Government in Ireland is fast 
carrying that country to destruction. I 
repeat, that 1 had not the opportunity of 
hearing the noble and learned Lord when 
he moved for the returns, and I now ask 
him, whether he will add to his notice the 
returns I speak of? or if he does not, I will 
submit a motion myself for the purpose. 
I have now, my Lords, to present a peti- 
tion on another subject—[laughter and 
‘* hear.”| That laugh, and those cries of 
‘“‘ hear,” are not very creditable to those 
who indulge in them. I have ventured to 
ask a question—I rose mainly for that pur- 
pose, and I cannot conceive that a jeer, or 
a taunt, or a cry of “ hear,” is an answer; 
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and I shall, therefore, be obliged to any 
noble Lord to find me a better reply. 

The Earl of Radnor : I beg leave, my 
Lords, to rise to order. The noble Mar- 
quis has spoken at some length, under 
the pretence of presenting a petition. 
When he was called to order in the first 
instance, he declared that he had a petition 
to lay on the Table, and | confess, for one, 
that I looked to it with some degree of in- 
terest, for I could not well understand of 
what nature that petition could be which 
formed the ground-work of the observa- 
tions the noble Marquis indulged in. The 
noble Marquis, concluding without any ex- 
planation, I think, my Lords, there is some- 
thing like offence to the House in all this. 

The Marquis of Londonderry: I con- 
ceive, my Lords, that the noble Earl says, I 
am in error; my conduct is perfectly in 
accordance with the practice of the House, 
and I recollect many instances where noble 
Lords at both sides have pursued exactly 
the same course which I have done, and 
have put questions, without making any 
motion, or presenting a petition. 

The Earl of Radnor: I apprehend, 
my Lords, that the asking of questions to 
the extent that the practice has prevailed 
among us is altogether irregular, and it is 
only tolerated by the House for the pur- 
poses of convenience; but I submit to 
your Lordships that the course adopted 
by the noble Marquis is neither regular 
nor convenient, and I do not think it 
should be passed over without remark. If 
the noble Marquis requires the information 
he has asked for, he can obtain it by 
making a motion to that effect. 

The Marquisof Londonderry: My Lords, 
it may happen unfortunately that I may 
have fallen into error. If the House think, 
instead of making these observations on 
the presentation of a petition, I should 
have submitted a notice of motion, I am 
ready to do so. 

Lord Plunkett: My Lords, I rise to 
order. The noble Marquis said, he had a 
petition to present; as soon as he has done 
so, I will make a reply to the charges 
which he has so unjustly brought against 
me. ButI call on the noble Marquis to 
present the petition. 

The Marquis of Londonderry : I decline 
doing so at present—I shall present it on 
another day. 

Lord Plunkett: then my Lords, | will 
take the liberty of submitting to your Lord- 
ships a resolution—of censure upon the 
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noble Lord. The noble Marquis distinctly 
stated, in vindication of his irregular re- 
marks, that he had risen to present a pe- 
tition, and, having made that declaration, 
and been permitted, on the faith of it, to 
continue his attack on me,the noble Mar- 
quis is not at liberty to withdraw his peti- 
tion. I will take the sense of the House on 
the question. 

Lord Ellenborough : 1 was not present 
at the commencement of this conversation, 
but I must be permitted to say, that I 
think it would be wholly inconsistent with 
the usual practice of your Lordships’ House 
to agree to the Resolution which the 
noble and learned Lord states it is his 
intention to propose. It is true, that the 
noble Marquis stated, that it was his in- 
tention to conclude his observations by the 
presenting of a petition, and, undoubtedly 
the House had a right to expect that he 
should have done so; but the noble Mar- 
quis is not obliged by the strict rules of 
order to do so; and I think the invariable 
practice of your Lordships in other matters 
will bear me out in what I say. Your 
Lordships are aware that any noble Lord 
who holds two proxies may give one to the 
affirmative side of a question, and the 
other, immediately after, to the negative. 
He may devote those votes to the contents 
and the not-contents on any division. I 
do not argue for the justice or propriety 
of this rule, but I collect from it that your 
Lordships retain the right in your own 
hands, at the last moment, of changing 
your intentions. 1 candidly admit I state 
an extreme case, but still it is your Lord- 
ships’ constant rule, and, I conceive that 
it bears out the noble Marquis, however 
unusual the course he chooses to adopt may 
be. It is possible, during the progress of 
the observations of any noble Lord, that 
notions might arise in his mind to prevent 
his following the plan which he meant 
originally to abide by, and it is reasonable 
to think that, though the noble Marquis 
rose to present a petition, he saw good 
cause to induce him to come to an opposite 
conclusion. For these reasons, my Lords, 
I think it would be impossible for us to 
agree to the Resolution proposed by the 
noble and learned Lord, particularly if his 
object be to move a censure on the noble 
Marquis at the Table. 

Lord Plunkett: certainly such is my 
intention. 

Lord Ellenborough—I understood that 
such was the object of the noble Baron, 
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from the tendency of his remarks, but 
previous to his taking that course, 1 trust 
the noble Marquis may be allowed to ex- 
plain the consideration which induced him 
not to present the petition. Unless he is 
allowed this opportunity, to move a vote 
of censure upon him, would be most irre- 
gular and uncourteous to the noble Mar- 
quis, and might lead as a precedent to the 
greatest possible inconvenience. Yet with 
a view to the regularity of your Lordships’ 
proceedings— 

Lord Plunkett, Earl Grey, and the Earl 
of Radnor rose together. 

The Earl of Radnor—My Lords, it is 
evident that the noble Baron—- 

Lord Ellenborough—I rise to order. 
The noble Earl who has just risen to call 
me to order is evidently about to speak 
to the question, and not to the point of 
order. 

Lord Teynham—My Lords, I ask the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland to write down 
his resolution. 

The Earl of Radnor—I rose to answer 
the observations of the noble Baron. 

Lord Ellenborough—lIt is contrary to 
our practice, and it would be contrary to 
justice, to hear the noble Earl again be- 
fore the noble Marquis at the Table be 
heard ; we should hear the noble Marquis. 

The Lord Chancellor—Will your Lord- 
ships allow me for a moment? Your 
Lordships are of course aware, that the 
Speaker of this House has no power to 
interfere in the order of your proceedings, 
and therefore, what I now offer is only in 
the shape of a suggestion. I regret that 
the Speaker has no further authority, for 
the consequence of his want of due power 
is, that I have seen in the course of the 
last Session, as well as in this, more 
breaches of order, and more irregularity, 
than I ever witnessed in any House of 
Parliament, or, perhaps, in any public 
assembly whatsoever. That inattention 
to order, arises no doubt from the Consti- 
tution of the House, and it may be wise 
that it is so; but your Lordships are all 
aware that, from time to time, it is produc- 
tive of the greatest inconvenience. I say 
this, my Lords, to excuse myself for pre- 
suming to interfere on this occasion, and 
I beg of you to think 1 only do so as any 
other Member of the House. But I beg 
leave to tell every noble Lord who rises, 
till this point be settled, whether he rises 
to order or not, that he is out of order, 
because there is no question before the 
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House. I got up to put the question on 
the Resolution of the noble and learned 
Lord, and I believe the regular course now 
is, that I should put it to the House in the 
usual manner, and with the permission of 
your Lordships I will now do so. The 
question I have to put is, that the Earl 
Vane (the Marquis of Londonderry) having 
arisen in this House to make a speech 
without any question before the House, 
and having stated— 

Lord Ellenborough:. 1 rise to order. 
The Resolution, as put by the noble and 
learned Lord, refers to words alleged to 
have been spoken, and to a statement 
made by the noble Marquis at the Table. 
If they were not taken down at the time, 
it will be quite irregular to submit any 
motion respecting them, 

Earl Grey: If there be any thing in 
the observations of the noble Baron, he 
must see, that he should not interrupt the 
order of the proceedings, as the regular 
course is, before any observations are made 
on the Resolutions, that it should be put 
from the woolsack. 

The Lord Chancellor: The question 
is, That Earl Vane (the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry) having risen in his place to 
speak, without any question being before 
the House, and having stated on being 
called to order that he had to present a 
petition, but not having presented it, and 
having refused to make any motion, or to 
present the petition, has been guilty of a 
breach of the orders of this House. . 

Lord Plunkett: My Lords, I rise, with 
your permission, to address myself to the 
question before the House, and for the 
purpose of replying to one of the most 
unjust and most unwarrantable attacks 
that have ever been made on any. indivi- 
dual within these walls. The noble Mar- 
quis began his observations with a declara- 
tion—which 1 give credit to, as I am 
bound to believe any statement made by a 
noble Lord—that he had no personal hos- 
tility to me; but I leave it to you, my 
Lords, to say, whether his conduct is con- 
sistent with that disclaimer of personal 
hostility. The noble Marquis, under the 
pretence of asking me a question, has not 
thought it unbecoming in him to go into 
a recital of all the falsehoods which news- 
papers have collected with regard to me or 
to my family. He has made himself the 
organ of all the calumnies which have 
been uttered against me, and, without the 
slightest pretence whatever, has made an 
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. attack as bitter, as severe, and as unwar- 
ranted, as the slender abilities of the 
noble Lord will allow him todo. _Fortu- 
nately for me, the ability of the noble 
Lord to strike lags behind his inclination, 
as, in natural history, we see that the most 
venomous are among the least powerful of 
the animal creation. The noble Lord 
complains that I cried ‘‘hear” to some ob- 
servation of his. I certainly did so; but 
still am unconscious of having committed 
very great offence, the rather as I am not 
apt to complain myself when the noble 
Lord deigns, in his own peculiar tone, to 
cry ‘‘ hear” to any remark of mine. My 
“hear” I beg leave to remark, was at least 
not a scream—not a sound pushed beyond 
the usual limits of human exclamation— 
in fact, was not much calculated to alarm 
the ears or the feelings of my auditors. 
In this, I confess, there is a marked differ- 
ence between us; but surely my vocal 
inability to cope with the noble Lord ought 
not to be charged upon me as an offence. 
A noble Baron opposite (Ellenborough) 
has defended the noble Marquis’s proceed- 
ings as not inconsistent with the usages of 
the House. ‘* My noble friend,” said he, 
“having thought better of it, was by no 
means irregular in withdrawing the petition 
he rose to present.” In this, the noble 
Marquis, then, is only appearing in a new 
character, exhibiting his dramatic versa- 
tility. Allow me to congratulate him in 
eclipsing even himself as an orator and a lo- 
gician. It isconceived to be a notable result 
of most specimens of human eloquence to 
convince others against their preconcep- 
tions, and persuade them to act according 
to the wishes of the speaker. For the first 
time, however, in the history of logic and 
oratory, we now have a “ learned Daniel” 
who, in the course of his oration, actually 
persuades, not others, but himself, to act 
contrary to his own predetermination. 
The noble Lord has frequently before per- 
suaded others, who might otherwise have 
voted on his side, that to do so would be 
acting in the teeth of common sense; for 
it is one of the shining attributes of the 
noble Lord’s genius, that his support is 
injurious only to those who have the mis- 
fortune to count him as an ally; but this 
I believe is the first time that his per con- 
tra persuasive powers have been success- 
fully directed against himself. Long, I 
trust, will they be so harmlessly directed, 
and long may they be as successful in 
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intentions as they have in the present 
instance, with himself. Before the noble 
Lord had ventured to attack me as he did, 
and complain of the remuneration which I 
have derived from the public for my ser- 
vices, he ought to have made himself some- 
what better acquainted with simple facts. 
Had he been present the other evening 
when I moved for returns of the ap- 
pointment of Secretary to the Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, he would have heard 
me state the object of my motion, and 
thereby have avoided wasting his time and 
eloquence this evening. I now tell the 
noble Lord—not for his personal satisfac- 
tion, for with him I will hold no terms, 
and will offer no explanation whatever 
with a view to removing his dissatisfaction, 
but for the satisfaction of the House—the 
object I had in view in moving for these 
returns. Aspersions, the most unwarranted 
and injurious, were thrown out in another 
place against me with reference to the 
appointment of my Secretary, and a no- 
tice of motion was given in the House of 
Commons for documents connected with 
that appointment. I, accordingly, for the 
purpose of meeting any calumniator who 
would dare to repeat these aspersions to 
my face in this House, came down and 
moved for similar returns to be laid before 
your Lordships, so as to afford any noble 
Lord who might be disposed to repeat the 
calumny an opportunity of doing so, and 
myself an opportunity, which, with God’s 
blessing, I will never shrink from, of meet- 
ing, and exposing, and chastising my 
calumniator. In moving for the returns, 
I also moved for returns of the similar ap- 
pointments made by my two predecessors 
in office, in order that your Lordships and 
the public might clearly see, that the as- 
persions and calumny applied as much to 
Lords Chancellor Manners and Hart, as to 
Lord Chancellor Plunkett. The noble 
Lord has thought proper, on the authority 
of a newspaper statement, which, I assure 
your Lordships, I have never read, and to 
which I am wholly indifferent, to state, 
that my family derive 36,000/. a-year 
from the public, and concerning which he 
calls upon me for explanation. I will not 
stoop to refute so extravagant a falsehood. 
I envy not the structure of understanding, 
which could bestow upon it a moment’s 
credence. What! are noble Lords to be 
called upon to defend themselves in Par- 
liament against every. stupid calumny 
which mortified but most impotent vanity, 
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or the virulence of faction, may insert in 
a newspaper. I am surprised that even 
the noble Lord could entertain such a 
monstrous proposition. He asks me, have 
I made any inquiry as to the source or 
authenticity of the statement? I answer 
him, no. I would not lower myself in my 
own estimation by treating it otherwise 
than with silent contempt. I ask the 
noble Lord, have any statements ever ap- 
peared in newspapers touching his own 
personal affairs? And, if so, has he been 
called upon, as he calls upon me, in his 
place in Parliament, to explain them 
away? Was it ever, for example, stated 
—no doubt without any foundation—that 
the noble Marquis applied to a certain 
Prime Minister for some remuneration or 
pension, which the said Prime Minister 
was cruelly unjust enough to refuse ? 
Was the noble Lord, in a word, ever called 
upon to explain to the public the amount 
and distribution of the large sums of public 
money which found their way to the 
pockets of the Stuart family? Certainly 
not: it was reserved for himself to set the 
precedent of making a most senseless 
newspaper calumny the occasion of as 
senseless an attack on the individual ca- 
lumniated. J state, then, that the news- 
paper allegation, on which the noble Lord 
has grounded his attack, is totally and 
absolutely a falsehood. Whether it is 
quite fair and consistent with the usage of 
Parliament and good society to make the 
allegations of a newspaper the pretext of 
calling upon any noble Lord to enter into 
a statement of his family affairs, I leave it, 
after this emphatic denial, to the good 
taste and gentlemanly feeling of your 
Lordships. I take leave of the calumny, 
with this assurance to the noble Lord, 
that I am one who have never been a 
hunter after favours from any Minister or 
government whatever. I am not one who 
has given his support or his opposition in 
Parliament according to the mere dictates 
of vanity or personal interest, and I am 
one who never made a demand for public 
money which the individual from whom it 
was demanded was forced to stigmatize 
as ‘too bad.” The noble Lord professes 
to entertain no feelings of personal hos- 
tility against me. 1 profess to entertain 
no such feeling against him; but this I 
tell him, by way of wholesome warning, 
that if he, on any future occasion, venture 
to indulge in rash attacks on my character, 
though I will not degrade myself by fol- 
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lowing the example of personal invective, 
he may perhaps have little reason, so far 
as the vanguards are concerned, to con- 
gratulate himself with a large balance on 
the credit side of the account between us. 
The noble Lord has thought fit to catechise 
me as to the advice which I may have felt 
it to be my duty to give my Sovereign in 
matters connected with the office I hold 
under him. What right has the noble 
Lord, or any noble Lord, to ask me such 
a question? Or, on what ground should 
he venture to charge me with having de- 
prived him of the confidence of his Majes- 
ty, and to have given his Majesty counsel 
displeasing to a party who arrogate to 
themselves exclusive loyalty, while they 
are thwarting, by every means in their 
power, the King’s Government? Such 
questions and such charges are the mere 
ravings of distempered vanity, and are 
not to be reasoned with by those who are 
capable of sound ratiocination. I can 
assure the noble Lord that, so far from 
occupying the time of my Sovereign with 
discussions of the noble Lord’s transcend- 
ent merits as a statesman, an orator, or a 
logician, I never have wasted a moment of 
even my own time on either, and that the 
noble Lord’s affairs are to me a matter of 
as utter indifference, as I am sure they 
must be to the rational portion of the 
public. This declaration may not be 
flattering incense to the noble Lord’s 
estimate of his own public merits, but it 
is a simple fact, which I trust will spare 
him much future fretfulness. 1 do not 
recollect whether there is any other point 
on which the noble Lord is anxious to 
“‘ obtain some explanation.” If there be, 
and that he will have the goodness to 
remind me of it, I shall be very happy to 
afford him all in my power. Perhaps the 
little I have afforded will suffice him for 
the present: if not, let him hoist the flag, 
and I am ready for the combat. With 
respect to the Members of my family, I 
have nothing to conceal in regard to any 
of them. If they hold public situations, 
they fulfil the duties attached to them, 
and are not, therefore, an improper bur- 
then on the public. I have six sons, and 
I have certainly endeavoured to provide 
for them, as it is my duty todo. Two of 
my sons are in the Church, two at the bar. 
I defy even calumny to impeach their 
conduct at either. My eldest son derives 
no emolument from the public, and all 
my family occupy but that station in so+ 
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ciety to which I am persuaded they are 
fully entitled. 

The Marquis of Londonderry : I wish to 
put it to the noble Lord, whether persisting 
in his resolution can have any other effect 
than perpetuating angry personal feelings. 
Among your Lordships I am desirous to 
explain, that I was prevented presenting 
the petition which I meant to lay on the 
Table solely by the jeers and taunts which 
were directed against me, when I said I was 
about to present a petition on a different 
subject from that on which I spoke, and I 
was determined to show, that [ would not 
allow any noble Lord to scoff and taunt 
me. If it be your pleasure, my Lords, I 
will now present it to the House. With 
respect to the course pursued by the noble 
and learned Lord, I must say, that, instead 
of answering my question, he has chosen 
to bring forward personalities in reply. He 
has evaded a statement of facts, but I must 
tell the noble Lord, that neither eloquence 
nor facetiousness can get the better of 
facts. I hold in my hand, and I will now 
read, a document which has appeared in 
all the Journals of Ireland, and, as I said 
before, if it be untrue, the noble Lord 
should have prosecuted the papers for libel. 
The statement has been generally circu- 
lated in Dublin. I think the noble and 
learned Lord should be disposed not to look 
upon it with so much indifference; and it 
may be worth his while to explain the 
charges brought against him. The noble 
Lord, however, does not choose to do so, 
and he prefers to calculate what I have 
received during ten years of diplomatic 
service, to compare it with his own, and to 
draw a large balance against me. 

Lord Plunkett: I did no such thing. 

The Marquis of Londonderry: I ask 
you, my Lords, if that is a fair way of 
meeting the charges ? 

Lord Plunkett: I repeat I did not do 
so. 
The Marquis of Londonderry : The no- 
ble Lord then referred to words said to 
have been used by the late Earl of Liver- 
pool; but that is rather a curious mode of 
defence, and I protest I cannot see how 
the turning on me can answer the charges 
which are brought against himself, for 
money received by him and by his family. 
With regard to that diplomatic pension 
which the noble Lord refers to, I can only 
say, it was never asked for myself, but for 
the profession to which | had the honour 
to belong. It was not for me to decide 
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whether the Government was in a situation 
to give it or not, but I felt it to be my duty 
to advocate the claim, leaving myself the 
choice, if it were decided in my favour, to 
accept of it or not. I defy the noble and 
learned Lord to prove that the course of 
my life has been avaricious. I defy him 
to charge such a stain upon my family, one 
member of which your Lordships were well 
acquainted with; and I challenge him to 
disprove this assertion, that if ever there 
was a Minister who drew less from the 
public purse than another, it was that dis- 
tinguished relative to whom I allude. For 
myself, I can only say, that, as an Ambas- 
sador, I had but the same allowance as any 
other Ambassador; and, with regard to 
the pension, I was bound to uphold the 
interests of the service to which I was at- 
tached. I, therefore, claimed it; and I 
think the decision against me was unjust. 
As the noble Lord has provoked me to it, 
I will read what is stated of him, by which 
it will be seen whether or not the members 
of the economical and retrenching Admi- 
nistration, with which he is connected, take 
care to feather their own nests. The first 
item is, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
10,0001,— 

Lord Plunkett: That is the first false- 
hood. 

The Marquis of Londonderry : I did not 
interrupt the noble and learned Lord. I 
hope he will not interfere with me, and 
allow me to go on without this breach of 
order. 

Earl Grey: My Lords, I must interfere, 
for the purpose of saying one word. There 
is a resolution before the House, respecting 
the breach of order which the noble Mar- 
quis has committed, in the latitude of dis- 
cussion which he assumes to himself, which 
must be disposed of. My Lords, I cannot 
conceive on what principle it is that a 
noble Lord comes down to the House with 
a newspaper statement of all the offices 
which another noble Lord and his family 
are supposed to possess. I do not under- 
stand on what principle an explanation 
can be demanded from any noble Lord on 
such a statement, and I think that the valu- 
able time of the House should not be oc- 
cupied at all with it. Such newspaper 
reports are generally most erroneous, and 
much exaggerated. For instance, we have 
all heard of a certain publication called 
the ‘* Black Book,” and that the name of 
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of the public money received by them. If 
the present case be in order, all this may 
be brought before the House; and, I ima- 
gine, neither the noble Marquis, nor any 
noble Lord who is named in that book, 
would like to see it brought down here, and 
be questioned as to its gross and extrava- 
gant falsehoods. Therefore, I say, the 
course of the noble Marquis is most dis- 
orderly, and it ought not to be pursued. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he had 
erred unintentionally in having made the 
remarks he had submitted to the House, 
without a specific motion. He acknow- 
ledged it would have been more regular to 
have moved for returns of the emoluments, 
salaries, &c. enjoyed by the noble and 
learned Lord and his family, and, probably, 
he would do so on a future occasion, so as 
to afford the learned Lord an opportunity 
of proving, that his professions of disinter- 
estedness, and of having been above all 
sordid considerations during his public 
career, were above cavil or suspicion. 
When he was deprived of the high situa- 
tion which he had formerly held in Ire- 
land, he thought he had some right to 
speak his sentiments broadly, and to be 
heard with patience by the House. 

Lord Ellenborough rose to order. He 
fully concurred in what had fallen from 
the noble Earl opposite, with respect to 
orders of the House; and, while he said 
this, he would make no observations upon 
what had been said either by the noble 
Marquis near him, or the noble and learned 
Lord at the other side of the House. He 
would not oppose the noble and learned 
Lord while he spoke, because he felt that 
the Resolution moved by him was so moved 
with a view to enable the noble and learned 
Lord to reply to the observations made 
upon him; but he would oppose the noble 
Marquis who had just been speaking. It 
was to be recollected, that the noble Mar- 
quis had said, that his only reason for not 
presenting the petition was, the excitement 
he laboured under from the taunts of the 
noble Lord opposite; and that, if it were 
the pleasure of the House, he was then 
ready to present the petition. He (Lord 
Ellenborough) apprehended that, after this, 
there was but one course left to the noble 
and learned Lord opposite, namely, to 
withdraw his Resolution. Another reason 
might be given why this course was advis- 
able, namely, that if one noble Lord did 
trespass on the orders of the House—of 
which, by the bye, their Lordships were not 
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very strict observers—there might be some 
apology for him, under such circumstances 
as had taken place. But, above all, it was 
to be borne in mind that such motions as 
the present were only calculated to excite 
personal feelings, and they did not at all 
contribute to the proper and calm discus- 
sion of any subjects that might come before 
the House. 

Earl Grey said that, however unpleasant 
and however painful this Motion might be, 
he hoped it would have one good effect in 
correcting the extreme irregularity which 
the House had lately indulged in, and that 
noble Lords, in future, would not proceed 
to a latitude of extravagant declamation 
on topics not at all connected with the sub- 
ject before the House. And here he begged 
to give fair notice to the noble Marquis 
that he would give no answers to the ques- 
tions intended to be proposed by the noble 
Marquis on Monday; but that he should 
be ready to meet the noble Marquis upon 
any motion he might bring forward with 
reference to the extraordinary diplomatic 
exhibitions he had alluded to, He, how- 
ever, trusted that any motion that might 
be originated would be brought forward in 
aregular manner. He was unwilling to 
press this Motion with unusual severity ; 
but it was to be recollected, that the noble 
Marquis had pursued a course anything 
but usual in that House. The noble Mar- 
quis had made a most violent attack, in the 
course of which he had read a gross libel 
on the noble and learned Lord, calling him 
venal and corrupt. The noble Marquis 
had been called to order by a noble friend 
near him (the Earl of Radnor); when, to 
vindicate himself, he said that he intended 
to present a petition on the subject. He 
could not conceive, for his part, what kind 
of petition would warrant the observation 
of the noble Marquis; but he felt, at the 
same time, bound to wait and ascertain it. 
However, the noble Marquis, at the con- 
clusion of his speech, said, “And now, my 
Lords, I beg to present a petition on a to- 
tally different subject.” Then the noble 
and learned Lord brought forward his Mo- 
tion; and, upon that, the noble Marquis 
refused to present any petition whatever, 
How, then, did the matter stand? The 
noble Marquis went into a speech which 
he ought to have made only upon a motion, 
He assigned, as his justification, his inten- 
tion to make such motion; but, when he 
came to the end, he would make no mo- 
tion. He (Earl Grey) thought, that if the 
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House ‘meant to pay any regard to its 
usages and orders, it would be impossible 
for their Lordships to decline doing some- 
thing to mark their sense of the breach of 
these usages. But, as he had said, he was 
unwilling that his noble and learned friend 
should press his Motion; though, before 
his noble and learned friend could be asked 
to withdraw his Resolution, there must be 
some apology for the breach that had been 
committed. The noble Lord (Ellenborough) 
had offered something of the kind, but the 
noble Marquis himself had done no such 
thing; and instead of doing so, had, on 
the contrary, rather aggravated his original 
violation of order. If the noble Marquis 
would now do as had been offered by the 
noble Baron (Ellenborough), he would 
concur in desiring his noble and learned 
friend to withdraw his Motion; but, unless 
some atonement were offered for the vio- 
lation of the orders of the House, it would 
be impossible for him to concur in any such 
request. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that, 
if the noble Lord thought the Motion a 
good one, he might persevere in it. He 


(Lord Londonderry) must, however, say, 
that there was no day during the last Ses. 


sion on which he had not heard noble 
Lords come down and put questions of this 
kind. If this were just and allowable in 
others, could it be just to pass a censure 
upon him, because he had mentioned 
charges which might not be agreeable to an 
individual, and which charges, although 
strong, might, as to the facts, nevertheless 
be true? Nor could the noble Earl, let him 
do what he would, oblige him to obey his 
dictatorial domination. He was ready to 
present the petition: he stood upon his 
innocence, and, if he had given way to his 
feelings, he had done no more than had 
been repeatedly done by others. If the 
noble Earl, feeling he had the power, wished 
to pass a censure upon an individual like 
him, he might of course do so. 

The Earl of Aberdeen admitted that, 
according to the strict rule of the House, 
the noble Marquis had been guilty ofa 
breach of Order; but he must, at the 
same time observe, that the noble Marquis 
might, even after making a speech upon 
all matters whatsoever, have placed him- 
self within the Orders of the House, by 
concluding with moving an adjournment. 
This had been done by a noble Lord op- 
posite, in his (the Earl of Aberdeen’s) own 
case. He did not mean to justify the prac- 
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tice, but merely meant to state the facts. 
He regretted the tone of the noble Earl’s 
observations, which had thwarted the com- 
pletion of the course at which they were 
arriving, namely, that of the noble Mar- 
quis’s presenting the petition, and thus 
practically apologizing to the House for the 
error into which he had been betrayed ; 
and the noble and learned Lord’s with- 
drawing the Motion. He did not consider 
that the matter was of sufficient import- 
ance to be made the subject of a proceed- 
ing so grave; and it would be scarcely 
just, after the opening which had been af- 
forded by the noble Marquis, if the affair 
was not at once brought to its proper con- 
clusion; especially as the noble Marquis 
had admitted that he acted upon the spur 
of the moment. 

_ Lord Dover said, that, with reference to 
the vote of censure proposed, it must be 
borne in mind that, in the first place, the 
noble Marquis had made a virulent attack 
on the noble and learned Lord, and in the 
course of it had offered him an insult. The 
noble Marquis had not since offered any 
atonement for it. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that the question 
was, not whether there had been a breach 
of order, but whether it was worth while 
to visit the breach of order that had been 
committed with the punishment of censure. 
Noble Lords opposite might be of a differ- 
ent opinion, but he thought this was a 
course that should not too frequently be 
resorted to. He was sure that the noble 
Marquis would say, he was sorry for having 
committed a breach of the Orders of the 
House, and then, doubtless, the noble and 
learned Lord would withdraw his Motion. 
He did not apprehend that the noble Mar- 
quis would object to doing this, for he had 
himself admitted, that he did commit a 
breach, but that he thought the taunt 
which had been applied to him gave him 
some excuse. There was no one who had 
heard the whole transaction who must not 
admit, that the noble Marquis had violated 
the Orders of the House, and there could 
be no imputation upon him for saying that 
he was sorry for having done so. 

Earl Grey agreed with the noble Lord 
who had just spoken, and, as he had before 
said, nothing was more foreign from his 
wish than to press this Motion; but, as 
the question had been raised, some apology 
was due to the House. Without this, he 
did not see how the Motion could be with- 
drawn, 
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The Marquis of Londonderry said, that, 
according to the rules of the House, he 
had committed a breach of its Orders, he 
must admit; but that others had equally 
committed similar breaches he would aver. 
According, therefore, to the rules of the 
House, he had no hesitation in admitting 
that he felt bound to say he was sorry for 
having done so. 

Earl Grey had no hesitation in saying, 
that the noble Marquis had made the re- 
quisite apology, and he was as convinced, 
that his noble and learned friend would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Lord Plunkett said, he had much satis- 
faction in acceding to the wish of his noble 
friend, and he would therefore beg leave 
to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


— POPE LPO LODE —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 2, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord Joun 
RusskE.u, of the Number of Houses in 1821, and 1831, 
and of the Numbers of Persons rated to the Relief of the 
Poor as Occupiers; of the Number of Houses compounded 
for by Landlords; and of the Number of Persons Excused 
from the Payment of Rates in the Parishes of St. Maryle- 
bone, St. Pancras, Paddington, St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
St.’George, Bloomsbury, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and St. 
George the Martyr, shewing also the difference between 
the probable Number of Voters under the Reform Bill, 
and the total Number of Inhabited Houses:—On the Mo- 
tion of Mr. GrorGe Ponsonsy, for Copy of the Fourth 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Proceedings of the Courts of Common Law. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. TowNuey, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Chatteris, in the Isle of Ely, in favour of the Fac- 
tories Regulation Bill:—By Mr. JoHN CamMpBELL, from the 
Gentlemen frequenting the Gresham Dining Rooms, and 
of several Persons Tradesmen and others in London, in 
favour of the same Bill, and from two Individuals against 
the Arbitration Bill. 


MrinisteRIAL Pian or Epucarion 
(IRELAND).] Mr. James E. Gordon said, 
he had several petitions to offer on the 
subject of Education in Ireland ; and had 
waited for some time in the expectation 
that a noble Lord would, ere this, have 
presented the petition which had been 
committed to his charge from Ulster, ex- 
pressive of the opinion of half a million of 
the Protestant inhabitants of Ireland, 
because he felt anxious that some discus- 
sion should take place upon the presenta- 
tion of that petition. The plan which had 
recently been adopted, however, rendered 
it so very uncertain when the noble Lord 
would be able to bring up the petition, 
that he considered it his duty not to delay 
any longer the presentation of the peti- 
tions which had been intrusted to him, It 
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was certainly not his intention to say any- 
thing which might have the effect of forc- 
ing a discussion on the present occasion ; 
but, with reference to the subject generally, 
he must be permitted to observe, that it 
was one upon which greater unanimity ex- 
isted among the Protestants of Ireland 
than upon any other question he had ever 
known, In proof of this assertion, he 
could safely refer the House to the expres- 
sion of popular feeling which had taken 
place in the north of Ireland. No sooner 
had the letter of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Ireland, to the Duke of 
Leinster, been circulated in Ireland, than 
the friends and supporters of religious 
education resolved to hold a public meet- 
ing at Dublin, in order, in the face of open 
day, to record their opinion, and to express, 
without hesitation, the feelings of the Pro- 
testant people of Ireland generally. Clergy- 
men came to that meeting from the most 
distant points, and upwards of 3,000 -re- 
spectable persons were assembed at it; 
and never could more unanimity of feeling 
prevail, than was there expressed against 
the proposed new plan of education. He 
must further observe, that the Dean and 
Chapter of Dublin entertained the same 
sentiments, and lost no time in expressing 
their feelings to the Archbishop of Dublin 

Several other important meetings had been 
held, which had been presided over by 
the Bishops of certain dioceses, at which 
the persons present had recorded their 
opposition to the new scheme of educa- 
tion. That this feeling was not confined to 
the Protestants of the Established Church 
was evident, from the strong expression of 
opinion which had been put upon record 
by the Synod of Ulster; but, as that peti- 
tion had been intrusted to the care of the 
noble Lord to whom he had previously 
alluded, he would not anticipate the dis- 
cussion upon it. With regard to the Pro- 
testant people of England, an appeal had 
been made to them by the Protestants of 
Ireland, and it had been loudly responded 
to. A meeting had heen held in this me- 
tropolis, attended by an immense multitude 
of persons—a meeting, perhaps, more im- 
portant than any which had taken place 
since the time of the Reformation.. Meet- 
ings had also been held at various other 
places ; and he had reason to believe that 
there was scarcely any town in England 
which would not meet to record the opin- 
ions of its inhabitants as disapproving of 
the new system of education proposed for 
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Ireland. He had not yet heard that there 
had been atiy meetings in Scotland to 
discuss this matter, but he had ho hesita- 
tion in stating his belief, that meetings in 
that part of the kingdom would follow 
those of England and Ireland, and that 
hon. Members would soon be put in pos- 
session of petitions from Scotland, shew- 
ing that the people of that part of the 
empite disapproved likewise of the pro- 
posed plan. He had thought it his duty 
to make these few remarks on the subject 
generally, as preliminaries to presenting 
the following petitions, which he consider- 
ed deserved the serious attention of the 
House. The first was from the Vicar, 
‘Curate, and members of the congregation 
of the church of St. Peter, Hereford, in 
‘whieh they pray, that, if the Legislature 
think fit to withdraw the grant usually 
‘made to the Kildate-street Society (which 
acted upon the principle of making the 
Holy Bible the basis of religious educa- 
tion), that that grant might also be with- 
held from all other societies ; thereby leav- 
ing the education of children to devolve 
upon persons of their respective denomii- 
nations. He had also to present similar 
petitions of the clergy and inhabitants of 
Edgewoith’s-town—of the Presbyterian 
congregation of Clough—and of the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of Monasterevan. 

Mr. Stanley perfectly concurred in de- 
precating any discussion upon a subject 
which, from the very mature of the ques- 
tion, must render that discussion a most 
protracted one. He did not pretend to 
deny, that, on the part of many highly re- 
spectable Protestants in Ireland, there was 
a very strong feeling against the plan of 
education proposed ; but, at the same time, 
he must state his confident belief, that a 
great portion of that feeling was founded 
upon an erroneous impression. He knew 
that his noble friend, the member for 
Armagh, had for some time been waiting 
to present the petition from Ulster (a pe- 
tition which, he acknowledged, deserved 
a high degree of respect); and he would, 
therefore, say, that the occasion of the 
presentation of that petition would give 
the House an opportunity of entering fully 
into a discussion upon this great question, 
when he hoped to show that, so far from 
Ministers wishing for any mutilation of the 
Bible, or to preclude children from reli- 
gious instruction, their object had been, 
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of the parties could receive in common, 
He would not trouble the House further 
on this subject at present, but would re- 
serve his remarks until the petition was 
presented that had already been alluded 
to. 

Mr. Leatler must bé permitted to re- 
mark, that the most unremitting efforts had 
been made, and were still makitig, to raise 
a clamour against the acts of Government 
in reference to the plan of education which 
had been proposed for Ireland; but on 
this subject he must implore the House to 
recollect, that the Protestant clergy were 
bound to support parochial and diocesan 
schools. The persons professing the tenets 
of the Established Church had, therefore, 
the advantage of places of education, with 
the means of amply endowing them; he, 
therefore, trusted, it was but fair to ask 
the people of England and Scotland to 
suspeiid their judgments until a full dis- 
cussion of tlie whole subject, connected 
with the proposed plan of education for 
persons of other persuasions, should be 
liad in that House, at which time le would 
take the opportutiity to explain his opin- 
idns, and he hoped other hon. Members 
would follow his example, anid not bring 
on a premature discussion at the present 
tnoment. 

Sir Robert Bateson was of a different 
opinion from the hon. Member; he thought 
the discussion on this subject ought not to 
be put off any longet, atid, therefore, he 
would call upon the noble Lord, the mem- 
ber for Armagh, to name an early day to 
bring forward the petition from Ulster. 
He asked this more particularly; because 
he had received a letter from the Modera- 
tor of the Synod of Ulster, desiring to 
know when the petition was to be present- 
ed. The delay in doing this, was treating 
the Synod with a neglect they did not de- 
serve; although he must acknowledge the 
obtaining opportunities to present petitions, 
was difficult. He must be permitted, with- 
out entering into any discussion at the 
present moment, to contradict the asser- 
tion of the hon. Member, who had said, 
that the opposition to this newly-establish- 
ed board of education had been got up by 
clamour. He would refer to the Ulster 
petition in proof of what he maintained. 
He denied that any clamour had been ex- 
cited: the opposition to the new plan of 
education had originated in the most con- 
scientious motives and feelings. 

Lord Acheson assured the House that 
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he had done all in his power to present 
the petition which had been alluded to; 
and he was, therefore, surprised at hear- 
ing himself accused of delay in not having 
yet obtained an opportunity of doing so. 
As the result of the ballot, which was 
now adopted, was, of course, very un- 
certain, he could not, pledge himself to 
name a day on which he could lay the 
petition before the House. 

Mr. Stanley begged to inform the hon. 
Baronet, ds a good reason for postponing 
the discussion on the present question, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
Recorder for Dublin, was charged with a 
petition from the city of Dublin; there- 
fore it would be better that the discus- 
sion on the whole of the petitions should 
be taken on a future day, on the returh of 
the hon. and learned Member for Ireland, 
which, he believed, would be in a day or 
two. He did not desire, however, any 
unneéessary postponement. Indeed, so 
far from that, he wished to enter into the 
— at the earliest opportunity. 

r. Andrew Johnston said, the hon. 
member for Dundalk, had fallen into an 
error, when he asserted that no meeting 
upon the subject of Irish education had 
taken place in Scotland, for he had now 
the honour to present a petition, agreed to 
at a meeting of upwards of 3,000 persons 
at Aberdeen, complaining of the proposed 
plans, being unchristian in principle, as it 
went to exclude the free use of the Holy 
Bible; upon which, in their opinions, all 
religion must be based; the petition was 
couched in moderate, but firm language, 
and the sentiments contained in it met 
with his most cordial concurrence. 

Mr. Stanley said, he could make no 
further observation in reply to the hon. 
Member than to remark that the speeches 
made in presenting these petitions afforded 
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lition of tithes ; and from Old Leighlin, 
Wells, Killinane, and Tullowcrun, for the 
abolition of tithes, and for the resumption 
of the Church lands. He did not propose 
to make any further observations on this 
occasion than to refer to a statement which 
had been made upon some remarks of his 
relating to a trial to which he had formerly 
alluded; it was that of a farmer who was 
sued by Mr. Radcliffe, of Ennescarthy, in 
the Consistorial Court of Ferns, upon a re- 
ceipt given for costs growing out of a trial 
for tithes. The conduct of the Judge on 
that occasion had been such, that he felt 
it necessary to make some strong com- 
ments on it, and he now begged leave to 
say, that he was in Court on the occasion, 
and knew the facts he had formerly stated 
to be correct. 

Mr. Lambert supported the prayer of 
the petitions, although he must obsérve, 
that he considered the tithe question to be 
practically put an end to. He deeply re- 
gretted that any acts of outrage had oc- 
curred; but, wherever such acts had taken 
place, they must be charged to the system 
itself, which had been productive of more 
mischief and horrors, and had done more 
to separate the people of Ireland into 
parties, than all other subjects, political or 
religious together. From authentic do- 
cuments he had seen, it appeared that 
26,000 lives had been lost, through their 
agency, within the last thirty years, 

Mr. Lefroy felt himself called upon to 
vindicate the character of the reverend 
Doctor Newland, the Surrogate of the Ec- 
clesiastical Court of Ferns, which had 
been assailed by the hon. Member in so 
wanton a manner on a previous occasion, 
that that Gentleman had felt it necessary 
to repel the allegations, and, as the hon. 
Member had now again alluded to the 
subject, he trusted the House would listen 


the most complete proof, that great mis- | to his vindication of himself. The farmer, 


apprehension existed on this subject. 


Of to whom the hon. Member had referred, 


the christian-like feeling they evinced who | pertinaciously refused to pay his tithes, 


signed such 

one word. 
Mr. Andrew Johnston rose to move, that | 

these petitions should be printed, and to 

say to the right hon. Secretary, that the 

one he presented expressed the conscien- 

tious opinions of those who had signed it. 
Petitions to be printed. 


petitions he would not say | 


Tirnes (IRELAND).] Mr. Walker pre- 
sented Petitions from the inhabitants of 
Rahill and Rathvilly, praying for the abo- 


and, therefore, it was necessary to put the 
law in force against him. The chief 
grounds of complaint were, that the ad- 
vocate brought bythe farmer from another 
Court was not allowed to act in his behalf 
until he had paid certain fees ; but this was 
necessary, in order to prove that the proc- 
tor had been regularly admitted to prac- 
tise elsewhere. Again, the amount of 6/. 


an acre, charged for tithes, was considered 


as oppressive, but the crop was tobacco, 
which was generally worth upwards @f 
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1002. per acre; he had thus, he thought, 
fully shewn that there was no foundation 
for any complaint against the Surrogate, 
and he would only express his regret at 
the practice of assailing the characters of 
Gentlemen who were absent, which was 
much too prevalent with certain Members 
of that House. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, the hon. and | 
learned Member’s vindication of his re- | 
verend friend, was wholly uncalled for. | 
His hon. friend had only alluded to it as 
one proof of the abuses of the Surrogate | 
Courts of Ireland, and, as he had declared 
he had witnessed the trial, they had his | 
assertion against that of the reverend gen- ' 
tleman, and he knew which was to be | 
preferred in such a case, when one of | 
the parties had a direct interest in the ques- 
tion. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 





Beyerit Socreties.| Mr. Slaney ex- 
pressed a wish to be informed by the hon, 
member for Boston, whether it was his 
intention to bring in a Bill for extending 
the time within which it was necessary for 
Benefit Societies to enrol themselves. 

Mr. Wilks said, that he had not lost 
sight of the subject. On the 13th of 
March, he would move for leave to bring 
in a Bill, the object of which would be, 
to extend the period within which Benefit 
Societies might enrol themselves. In ad- 
dition to this, he thought it would be ad- 
visable to appoint a Committee to inquire 
generally into the state of the law as re- 
garded these Societies. 

Mr. Portman hoped that no step would 
be taken which was calculated to alarm 
these useful Societies, as it might prevent 
persons from entering them. 

Mr. Lamb expressed his pleasure at 
hearing that the hon. member for Boston 
intended to introduce the Bill of which 
he had given notice, and he hoped that it 
would pass without opposition. 


Sir 


Hovsr.] 


BusInEss OF THE 
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Richard Vyvyan said, that the present 
discussion strongly exemplified the in- | 
convenience of the present mode of trans- | 


acting the business of the House. The | 
hon. member for Wexford (Mr. Walker) 
presented a petition, which led to an ir- 
regular discussion relating to a contingent | 
matter about a Surrogate in Ireland. 
the midst of that discussion, the right 
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on tithes ; and then the hon. member for 
Shrewsbury asked a question about Be- 
nefit Societies. He thought, in order to 
avoid such irregularity, that some plan 
should be adopted with regard to the time 
of presenting petitions; and that some 
regulation should be entered into to pre- 
vent Members from speaking more than 
once upon petitions. He would suggest, 
either that the petitions should be received 
after the regular business of the evening 
was over; orelse that all Members should 
put down their names on the list; and 
that the Speaker should commence each 
evening with the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber next to that with which he had ter- 
minated the petitions of the previous even- 
ing. 
Lord Althorp said, that the new plan 
which had recently been adopted had not 
yet had a fair trial; and that it would be 
better to wait until they had had some 
experience of its effects. Should it not 
succeed, he thought the suggestions of 
the hon. Baronet might be well worthy of 
consideration. 

Colonel Davies said, the manner in 
which discussions were got up on the pre- 
sentation of petitions was a great abuse, 
and he thought the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet would only increase the evil. It 
was not to be endured, that the petitions 
of the people were to bg presented after 
the regular business of the day was over, 
when five Members were present, and the 
House was exhausted. On the whole, he 
was of opinion, that some particular time, 
or even one day in the week, ought to be 
set apart for receiving petitions. 

Mr. Hunt said, he was of the same opin- 
ion; he believed, that, unless they came 
to some better arrangement, few people 
would think it worth their while to 
transmit their petitions. He should write 
to his constituents, that no petitions might 
be sent to him unless some improvement 
was made, as he could not undertake to 
present them at one or two in the morn- 
ing. The great evil was, the intolerable 
length to which Irish petitions were dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Littleton recommended, that the 
names on the Speaker’s list should be pro- 


‘ceeded with until seven o’clock. The real 


cause of the evil was, in his opinion, the 
immense quantity of private business. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the fault lay 
with the hon, Gentlemen who made long 


‘hon. Gentleman gave notice of a motion | speeches on petitions, instead of reserving 
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motions. He thought it would be neces- 
sary for the House to interfere, to pre- 
clude Gentlemen from stating anything 
more than the object of the petitions they 
presented. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that there 
should be a Standing Order to make 
every Gentleman confine themselves to 
the matter contained in the petitions they 
presented. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan proposed, that, for 
the purpose of hearing petitions, the ’bu- 
siness of the House should not commence 
until six o’clock. 

Mr. Robert Gordon observed, that this 
regulation would be inexpedient. Until 
the Reform Bill was passed, it would be 
impossible to adopt the hon. Baronet’s 
suggestion. 

Lord Althorp said, he had no objection 
to adopt the hon. Baronet’s suggestion, if 
the House would continue in Committee 
an hour longer. 

Petition laid upon the Table. 


Rerorm—He ston Peririon.] Mr. 
Croker trusted the noble Lord would al- 
low him, before he moved that the House | 
resolve itself into a Cemmittee on the 
Reform Bill, to present two Petitions 
which he had received from the borough | 
of Helston, complaining of that borough 
having been placed in schedule B, in con- 
sequence of credit to the amount of 73. 
1s. 3d. not having been given in the amount 
of Assessed Taxes for the duty charged for 
horses in the First Cornwall Yeomanry 
cavalry, and praying for a new valuation, or 
that credit might be given for the sum he 
had stated. The first petition was from the 
Mayor, Aldermen, freemen, and inhabit- 
ants of Helston; and the other, from 
such inhabitants of Helston as were mem- 
bers of the Yeomanry corps. - The former 
documents set forth that the inhabitants 
of the town were no way benefitted by the 
remission of the horse-duty on account 
of Yeomanry service, and, therefore, ex- 
pressed their wish to pay the full rate 
of taxes, which, amounting to 951/., would 
remove them from the operation of the 
disfranchising clause. The petition of 
the Yeomanry was signed by all the mem- 
bers of the corps in the town, when the 
information of the decision in the House 
arrived, with the exception of one, and it 
declared their affliction and surprise that 
they should have been the unconscious 
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cause of so grievous a punishment as that 
inflicted on their fellow-citizens. The 
case appeared to him one of singular 
hardship and injustice. It seemed that 
the town contained a population of up- 
wards of 4,000, and yet, because the ac- 
cidental circumstance occurred of a few 
individuals having been exempted from 
the payment of the horse-duty, in conse- 
quence of their being engaged on the 
public service, that, therefore, the inhabit- 
ants of the borough were to suffer and be 
excluded from the Constitution. In De- 
cember 1830—a period of great disquiet, 
the Yeomanry corps was called into active 
service for a short time, and, of course, they 
were exempted from the payment of the 
horse-tax for that year, and thus, because 
they rendered an important service to the 
public, they, as well as their townsmen, were 
to be punished. He thought the noble 
Lord must himself agree that this case of 

Helston was an extremely hard one, when 
he took all the circumstances of it into 
his consideration ; on which account he 
cherished a hope that he should be able 
| to induce the noble Lord, and the House, 
| to reconsider this case, and if the circum- 
stances of the borough were such as he 
| stated—and he was prepared to provethem 
| —that the result would be toremove it from 
'the schedule. He had been informed that 
the Yeomanry corps of Helston had ex- 
| isted for thirty-four years. It was ordered 
'to be disbanded in 1827, when the other 
| Yeomanry corps were broken up; but the 
| Captain of the troop residing in Helston 
wrote to his Majesty’s Government in 
1827, and begged that the troop might not 
be disbanded, and offered to maintain it 
in effective service without pay or allow- 
ance. So far, therefore, from the members 
of this corps being desirous to profit from 
their being members of it, and to continue 
members for the purpose of being exempt 
from the payment of the horse-tax, that 
they offered to keep up their corps without 
the public having to pay a shilling. Go- 
vernment accepted the offer, and this 
Yeomanry corps existed, from 1827 to 
1830, without allowance of any sort being 
made to them. The House would recol- 
lect that, in consequence of the excitement 
which prevailed in the autumn of 1830, 
and the disturbances which broke out in 
several parts of the country, the Yeomanry 
corps were called into active service, and 
amongst others, this corps of the borough 
of Helston. The Reform Bill was brought 


Helston Petition. 
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forward in April, 1831; so that the Yeo- 
manry corps being at an occasion of 
emergency called upon duty for three 
months, in consequence forfeited the fran- 
chise of themselves and their children. 
He submitted to the noble Lord, whether 
it was equitable to put such a construction 
asthisuponthe Act. The petitioners hoped 
they would be allowed to pay the duty, 
and trusted they would not be entrapped 
into disfranchisement. He was authorized 
also by these petitioners to state, that they 
had kept no horses with a view to ex- 
emption from the payment of the duty. 
They declared that all the members of 
their corps kept horses before the ex- 
emption, and that they all continued to 
keep them, now that the exemption had 
ceased. This was an extremely hard case, 
as, from their zeal in his Majesty’s service, 
and with a view to be prepared to preserve 
the peace in times of excitement, these 
persons kept themselves embodied at a 
time when all other Yeomanry corps were 
disbanded, 

Lord Althorp said, that, after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place upon this 
subject a few nights since, he would not 
go again into the details when it was quite 
impossible that the matter could be dis- 
cussed with a view to any result in favour 
of the petitioners at present. Of course, 
when the Report of the Committee was 
brought up, it would be competent for 
any hon. Gentleman to renew the dis- 
cussion respecting the borough of Hel- 
ston. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that, if the 
facts stated in this petition respecting the 
borough of Helston were correct, it was 
an extremely hard case. If it was clear, 
that these persons did not keep horses be- 
cause they were exempt from the payment 
of the duty, he thought they were 
treated harshly. The borough should be 
considered in the same situation as if the 
tax had been really paid to the Govern- 
ment, and repaid to the Yeomanry. 

Mr. Briscoe was desirous to take that 
opportunity of calling the attention of the 
House to a paragraph which had appear- 
ed in a morning paper, respecting the di- 
vision on the question, that Helston should 
stand part of schedule B. The paragraph 
was attached to lists of the majority and 
minority, and contained these words :— 
“‘ The following Members voted against 
Ministers last night, on a suggestion of 


Sir Charles Burrell and Mr. Briscoe, the 
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-member for Surrey, that the omission of 
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the tax on the Yeomanry cavalry, in the 
amount of assessed taxes, adopted in the 
calculation of the Commissioners for the 
borough of Helston was an imputation 
upon the Yeomanry of England.” Now, 
he begged to state, that the hon. Member 
who had made this communication was 
incorrect in assigning the motive of his 
vote. He had voted in favour of the bo- 
rough retaining its privileges, not from 
conceiving that an imputation had been 
cast upon the Yeomanry, but on the score 
of the injustice of disfranchisement under 
the circumstances of the ease. He must 
complain of the practice of sending these 
communications to the newspapers, as 
being very inconvenient and unfair, and he 
must express a hope, that the individual who 
forwarded the lists would either discon- 
tinue the practice, or learn to be accurate. 
It was perfectly clear the communication 
must have been made by a Member, as 
there were no strangers in the House at 
the time, the Gallery having been pre- 
viously cleared. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan considered that 
the paragraph was calculated to convey 
the impression that Ministers had thrown 
an imputation upon the Yeomanry of the 
country, which he did not think had been 
the case. He had heard no reflection 
made by them upon the Yeomanry. 

Lord John Russell said, that certainly 
nothing had fallen from him at all dis- 
respectful to the Yeomanry corps as a 
body. He had certainly said, that persons 
occasionally joined such corps to get ex- 
emption from the horse-duty, 

Mr. Croker said, the Yeomanry of Hel- 
ston made no complaint on such grounds. 
They knew, if there was any foundation 
for the remark, it did not apply to them. 
In reference to the petitions with which 
he had been intrusted, he must say he had 
no connexion with the place, but he pre- 
sumed they had been intrusted to him 
because he had taken an active part, on a 
former occasion, to prevent the disfran- 
chisement of the borough. He must, 
however, regret, that they had been con- 
signed to his charge, being an antagonist 
of the Bill. He could have wished that 


they had been placed in the hands of the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) himself, on whose candour and 
good sense he would have willingly con- 
fided for doing justice to the claims of the 
borough. 
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Lord Valletort said, that all the Yeo- | given notice of a Motion, though he had not 


manry ef England must think that an | 
imputation had been cast upon them, and 
every man must consider the case of Hel- 
ston an important one concerning them. 
For those reasons he would pray the Go- 
vernment to re-consider the question. 

Mr. Hunt said, it might be supposed, 
from the nature of hon. Members’ obser- 
vations, that Helston was to be disfran- 
ehised because it had a carps of Yeo- 
manry, when that question had nothing 
to do with it further than the abuses that 
were permitted in keeping horses without 
paying any tax for them. He it was, and 
not the noble Lord, or any other hon. 
Member, who had made use of the ex- 
pressions that had given offence, but which 
were, notwithstanding, richly deserved. The 
yeomanry were, generally speaking, a most 
useless force, in which all sorts of abuses 
were practised; he had himself seen a 
troop of them at Frome driven out of 
town by a trumpery mob, but that was 
not to be wondered at, when the persons 
who acted as substitutes for those who 
received exemptions were taken into the 
account. 

Mr. Croker, in moving that the petition 
should be printed, begged to remind the 
House that the petitioners offered to pay 
up the tax, and not to be exempted, if the 
House should be of opinion that the ex- 
emption ought not to be allowed. An 
hon, Member said, he must protest against 
the practice which some hon, Members 
pursued in sending divisions to the news- 
papers. If they would do so, at least, it 
behoved them to be correct. He had him- 
self been subjected to a most virulent un- 
deserved attack arising out of the practice, 
and he, therefore, called upon those who 
undertook to furnish those lists either, to 
discontinue the practice, or to take some 
means of obtaining accurate information 
of the names of Members who voted. 

Petition to be printed. 
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Day.] The Order of the Day was 
then read for the House resolving itself | 
into a Committee of the whole House on 


thought proper to renew it, from a feeling 
that he could make the statement, which, 
he wished to make respecting the rate~ 
payers in the metropolis on the present 
occasion. The right hon. Baronet oppe- 
site (Sir Robert Peel,) in the course of his 
speech the other night, had referred to a 
return relative to the number of rate-pay- 
ers and houses in the metropelis, which, 
had astonished him (Lord John Russell) 
exceedingly at the time, and whieh, he 
could not help considering as founded in 
some inaccuracy; for he could not conceive 
how it could happen, that the number of 
voters should be so much greater than the 
number of houses in the metropolis, when 
the right of voting was confined to the 
oecupiers of 10/. houses. He was, there- 
fore, certain that the calculation of the 
right hon. Baronet must have been taken 
from some returns with which he (Lord J. 
Russell) was unacquainted. Upon inquiry 
he found that the calculation of the right 
hon. Baronet was founded partly upon the 
report of the Commissioners upon the 
boundaries of the metropolitan districts, 
and partly upon documents derived from 
other sources; and he trusted that he 
should be able to explain to the House 
how the right hon. Baronet came to his 
very extraordinary result, by referring to 
the sources from which the right hon, 
Baronet had derived it. The statement of 
the right hon. Baronet was, that there 
being in certain parishes of the metropolis 
a certain number of houses, the voters 
under the Reform Bill in those parishes 
would exceed the number of houses: for 
instance, the right hon. Baronet said, that 
in the parish of St, George and St. Giles, 
the number of houses was 4,450, and that, 
deducting from it the uninhabited houses, 
there remained only 4,025 occupied houses 
in the parish, while there were 4,280 
voters, as might be seen by the return of 
actual rate-payers then on the Table of the 
House. Now the present number of houses 
in those parishes was not as yet in any 
authentic shape before the House. But 
he (Lord John Russell) found that the 
census of 1821 gave the total number of 
occupied houses in that parish at 4,456. 


the Reform of Parliament (England) Bill. | If, therefore, instead of deducting the 
Lord John Russell said, that in rising | empty houses from the total number of 
to move that the Speaker do now leave | | houses above 10/. they deducted the empty 
the Chair, he felt it necessary to occupy houses from the total number of occupied 
the time of the House for five minutes _ houses, they would come to the right hon. 
upon a subject on which, he had already | Baronet’s remainder of 4,025. But it was 
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quite evident that that sum could not be 
made applicable to the number of voters 
created by this Bill. For there was one 
error committed in deducting the number 
of empty. houses, not from the total num- 
ber of houses, but, from the total number 
of occupied houses, and there was ano- 
ther committed in taking the total number 
of houses, occupied and empty, from the 
census of 1821. Without considering the 
vast increase which had taken place in the 
last ten years in the metropolis, if that 
was allowed for and taken into the account 
there was nothing strange in the circum- 
stance that the number of voters now 
should exceed the number of houses which 
were then in existence. By the census of 
1831, it appeared that the number of oc- 
cupied houses in the same parish was 
4,713, and of unoccupied houses 230, 
making a total, exclusive of those building, 
of 4,943, being an increase upon the census 
of 1821, upon which, the right hon. Baro- 
net appeared to found his calculation of 
487 houses. Again, in the parish of Pad- 
dington, the right hon. Baronet had said, 
that by the population return, the number 
of houses was 1,126, and that the number 
of rate-payers was 1,389. To this state- 
ment the answer was equally easy. By 
the census of 1821, the number of occu- 
pied houses was 1,139. From this num- 
ber the right hon. Baronet had deducted 
the unoccupied, being thirteen, which left 
the number which he used namely, 1,126. 
But by the census of 1831, it appeared, 
that the number of occupied houses was 
1,933, and of unoccupied houses 104, 
making a total, exclusive of ninety-three 
building, of 2,037. Again, in the parish 
of St. Pancras, the right hon. Baronet had 
said, that the number of inhabited houses 
was 8,425, and that the number of voters 
was 8,502. To this statement he must 
give the same answer as before. By the 
census of 1821, the number of occupied 
houses was 8,824. From these the right 
hon. Baronet deducted the unoccupied 
400, which left the number which the 
right hon. Baronet used, 8,424. But, by 
the census of 1831, it appeared that the 
number of occupied houses was 12,369, 
and of unoccupied was 787, making a 
total, exclusive of those building, of 
13,156. The Commissioners, however, 
proposed to exclude from the borough 
part of the parish north of the Regent’s 
Canal, which was estimated to contain 
about 1,200 houses. This sum deducted 
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from 13,156, would leave 11,956 houses, 
which was considerably larger than 8,502, 
the number of rate-payers. From these 
facts, it was evident the right hon. Baro- 
net’s mistake originated in his taking the 
census of 182] instead ofthat of 1831. From 
the statement which he had now made to 
the House, hon. Gentlemen would perceive 
that the number of houses had increased 
so much during the last ten years, that no 
conclusion cold be drawn as to the num- 
ber of electors to be created by the Reform 
Bill from the returns of the number of 
houses in 1821. Indeed they might as 
well think of ascertaining the number of 
voters from the number of houses in those 
parishes in 1811 or in 1801; since which 
time the number had doubled and trebled, 
if it had not quadrupled. He thought, 
that he had now said sufficient to show 
that the calculation of the right hon. 
Baronet was radically founded in error. 
With regard to the precise number of 
voters to be created in the metropolitan 
districts, it was impossible to state any- 
thing accurately. He believed, that it 
would be best ascertained by reference to 
the returns to the House duties. Still it 
ought to be recollected, that among the 
rate-payers would be many who would 
have resided less than a-year, others who 
would be excused the rates, and others 
who had made default in paying them. 
He thought that when the number of these 
three classes of persons were added toge- 
ther, they would reduce the gross number 
of voters by one-third. He would not 
intrude further upon the House at present ; 
but as the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet appeared to him to have made a 
great impression upon the House, he 
thought it right to make this counter- 
statement to remove that impression, by 
showing the error on which the calculations 
were founded. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he was 
obliged to the noble Lord for the courtesy 
with which he had endeavoured to set him 
right as to the error which he supposed 
him to have committed. He begged, 
however, that hon. Members would recol- 
lect, that the discussion which the noble 
Lord had just re-opened was not a dis- 
cussion of his (Sir R. Peel’s) seeking, but 
of the noble Lord’s. | He wished, that he 
could impress upon the House the same 
sense of the importance of this question 
which he felt himself, and thereby esta- 
blish the necessity of giving further time 
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for the consideration of the character of 
the new constituency which the Reform 
Bill would create in the metropolis. In the 
calculations which he had made, he had 
always referred to the latest documents 
on the Table, and the latest document 
which he could find relative to the number 
of houses was the censusof 1821. The House 
must be aware, that the number of fami- 
lies was larger than the number of houses 
in the metropolis. In the Tower division, 
for instance, there were 47,176 houses, and 
69,337 families; and in Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, 2,300 houses, and 4,752 fa- 
milies. As this Bill permitted two or 
more occupiers to vote for the same house, 
provided they each paid a 10/. rent, it was 
clear that as there was a large excess in 
the number of families above the number 
of houses, there might also be a large 
excess in the number of voters above the 
number of houses in each parish. He 
would exemplify his meaning, by re- 
ferring to the parish of Mile-end Old 
town. He did not know what number of 
houses that parish contained by the cen- 
sus of 1831, but, by the census of 1821, 
it contained 4,284. According to the 
report of the Commissioners, how many 
voters were there in that parish? ‘There 
were 3,017 occupiers of houses rated 
above 10/.; there were 119 occupiers 
rated above 10/. excused payment of 
taxes; there were fifty-two compounded for 
above 10/., making a total of 3,188 occu- 
piers above 107. But, if the noble Lord 
would only take the trouble of looking at 
the last column, he would see that the 
number of houses rated under 10/., but 
worth more, was 2,307 ; and observe, that by 
this Bill, it was the real value of the house, 
and not the rate, which established the 
right of voting. In this parish, then, of 
Mile-end, there were 2,307 houses rated 
under 10/., but worth more; but, the oc- 
cupiers of these houses would be entitled 
to vote, because their real value was above 
10/7. Add, then, to the 3,188 occupiers 
of houses rated above 10/. the 2,307 oc- 
cupiers of houses worth 10/. a-year, and 
you would have 5,485 voters in that single 
parish, and yet, by the censusof 1821, that 
parish did not contain more than 4,284 
houses. By a statement in page 18 of 
the census it appeared, that the total num- 
ber of houses in the parish of St. Pancras 
in 1831 was 13,673. But the House 
was not about to take the whole parish of 
St. Pancras into the Marylebone borough, 
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for the northern part of it was more of a 
tural than a town character. The Com- 
missioners had, therefore, recommended 
that the Regent’s Canal should form the 
northern boundary of the borough in that 
direction, especially as there were no legal 
boundaries of which they could avail 
themselves, and the Canal formed a very 
eligible artificial one. The total number 
of houses in the whole parish, as he had be- 
fore stated, was 13,673. How many were 
excluded by this artificial division he could 
not tell. There were, however, in the 
parish of St. Pancras, south of the Re- 
gent’s Canal, 7,998 occupiers of houses 
rated above 10/.; 1,021 occupiers excused 
payment of taxes; 124 rated as landlords, 
and 465 houses compounded for. Besides 
these, there were 504 houses rated under 
10/., but worth more. Add these together, 
and you will find that you have 10,122 
voters in this part of the parish alone. 
So far was the noble Lord from having 
removed the impression which these calcu- 
lations had made upon his (Sir R. Peel’s) 
mind, by the speech which he had just 
delivered, that it had actually increased 
the anxiety and apprehension with which 
he had previously contemplated thenumer- 
ous constituency established by this Bill 
in the metropolitan districts. But, he 
begged to ask, did the House know what 
the right of voting would be in the metro- 
politan districts? The substance of 
the enactments of the Reform Bill, strip- 
ped of technicalities, was as follows :—In 
every borough, every male person occupy- 
ing as owner or tenant, any house or shop, 
of the clear yearly value of not less than 
10/., shall be entitied to vote, if duly re- 
gistered. But no person shall be registered 
in any future year, unless he shall have 
occupied the premises one year before the 
last day of July, nor unless he shall have 
been rated to the relief of the poor during 
his occupation ; nor unless he shall have 
paid before the 20th of July, all the Poor- 
rates and assessed taxes which shall have 
become payable from him previously to 
the 6th of April. Joint occupiers may 
vote, if, where there are three occupiers, 
the yearly value of the House is 30/. 
Every occupier may claim to be rated 
whether the landlord be liable to be rated 
or not, and upon paying the amount then 
due of the rates, if any be due, his name 
shall be put upon the rate. If the land- 
lord is liable to the rate, and if the tenant, 
after claiming to be rated, shall make de- 
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fault, the payment of the rate by the land- | of vestries in St. Giles’s, and whieh proba- 


lerd shall still remain due. 


Here, he 


bly was founded on accurate local know- 


would pause, in order to call the attention | ledge, studiously excluded from the right 
of the House to the different manner in | of voting all persons whose solvency was at 


which the occupiers of 10/. houses were 
treated by this ,Bill and by the general 
law of the land. The general lawof the land 
looked upon their solvency with asuspicious 
eye, for it held the landlords of all such 
tenements responsible for the rates and 
taxes accruing for them; and in the me- 
tropolis, the rates of such tenements were 
generally compounded for by their owners 
withthe parish ; and yet it was to persons 
placed thus pointedly under suspicion by 
the law, that this Bill was going to intrust 
the elective franchise. But, to proceed, 
The voter must occupy premises within 
the parish of the clear yearly value of not 
less than 10J., and it was further provided, 
that the premises must be rated for the pay- 
ment of the Poor’s-rate during the period 
of his occupation. In this respect the 29th 
clause of the Bill was most material, fram 
the provisions of which he supposed that 
whether the landlord of the premises be li- 
able to be rated or not, the occupier might 
claim to be rated, and on the tender of the 
amount due up to the 6th of April, might 
have a claim and be entitled to vote. 
The clause did not say one word as to the 
rate which had been actually paid by 
either the tenant or the landlord. He 
called upon the noble Lord opposite to 
consult some of the local Acts, and com- 
pare their provisions with regard to the 
regulations and qualifications for the right 
to vate on parochial concerns, and for the 
election of vestries. He would refer the 
noble Lord in particular to the Act which 
regulated parochial elections in the parish 
of St. Giles, and compare in that Act the 
right of voting for parochial officers com- 
pared with the right provided by this Bill in 
voting on the choice of Members of Par- 
liament. By the Act to which he had 
referred the House, no man in the parish 
of St. Giles was entitled to vote for vestry- 
men, who occupied any house, shop, or 
premises, and was rated at less than 25/. 
per annum, and none had a right to vote 
if the rates had been compounded. On 
the contrary, the House of Commons, in 
the present Bill, enacted, that they might 
compound for the rates either by them- 
selves or their landlords, and be entitled 
to vote fora Member to serve in Parlia- 
ment, on a qualification, not of 25/., but of 
10/. The Act which regulated the election 
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The right to vote in parish 
affairs was denied to those who paid their 
rents more frequently than quarterly, but, 
by the provisions of the present Bill, if the 
occupier was a weekly tenant, and if his 
landlord had compounded for the rates, 
he had only to tender the rates dye on 
the 6th of April, and he would be entitled 
to vote for a Membertoserve in Parliament. 
These facts were established by the report 
of the Commissioners, every line of which 
was important. The Commissioners in their 
report said, that the landlord of property 
below a certain value compounded with the 
parochial authorities for the several rates 
to which his property might be liable, 
the parish consenting to receive a sum 
considerably less than that which could 
otherwise legally be levied on the same 
property. It was thus manifest, that the 
amount of rate was a most uncertain means 
of ascertaining the number of votes. The 
Commissioners went on to state, that the 
composition so made might bear to the 
real value of the property compounded for, 
a proportion varying from one-half to four- 
fifths; so that it appeared a house might 
be compounded for at the rate of 5/., and 
would still entitle the occupier to vote, 
being really of the value of 10/, When 
he saw that, by the provisions of this Bill 
many persons occupying the same premises 
might be entitled to vote, he could not 
feel surprised that the number of voters 
should exceed the number of houses. He 
could not think such a system would be 
advantageous to the districts of the great 
metropolis of the country, a system which 
established qualifications to vote for a 
Member to represent the inhabitants, 
which very qualifications had been reject- 
ed with scorn by the parishes themselves 
in regard to theit parochial affairs. He 
was borne out in his statement by the 
report of the Commissioners appointed by 
the Government for the purposes of this 
Bill—a document which the more he con- 
sidered the more was he convinced that it 
was proposed to commit an important 
trust into the hands of those in whom it 
could not safely be reposed; and he felt 
satisfied that, when the House of Commons 
was about to give to one constituency twenty 
Members, they ought to consider well the 
qualification of that constituency. That 
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the neble Lord had convicted him of any 
misunderstanding or misrepresentation 
as to the nature of the constituency he 
begged most decidedly and firmly to deny. 

Lerd Althorp would not follow the right 
hon, Baronet through his statement, nor 
would he enter into the question relating 
to quality of the metropolitan constituency, 
but he would confine himself to saying, 
that he thought the right hon. Baronet 
was mistaken in the effect of the two 
clauses of the Bill the 27th and the 29th, 
to which he had referred. The two 
clauses he conceived to be explicit and 
distinct ; the 27th enacting, that, in every 
borough returning Members to serve in 
Parliament, every occupier, as Owner or 
tenant of any premises within such bo- 
rough, of the clear yearly value of 10/., 
should, if duly registered for.twelve calendar 
months, be entitled to vote in the election 
of a Representative in Parliament, pro- 
vided that he be rated for the relief of the 
poor. The 29th section was a provision 
for the right of the occupier allowing him 
to claim to pay the rates himself, not- 
withstanding that the landlord might be 
liable to the rates on the same property, or 
otherwise. On the effect and intention 
of these two clauses there could exist no 
doubt. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, there could 
be no doubt that the provisions of this 
clause would greatly increase the right of 
voting, and extend it toa very disreputable 
class of persons. He concurred in the 
view of the question taken by his right 
hon. friend (Sir Robert Peel), and he felt 
strongly impressed with the opinion, that 
nobody could read the Report of the 
Metropolitan Commissioners without being 
struck with the observations it contained. 
It was manifest that twenty-two Members 
were given to the metropolitan districts 
(including the two members for Middlesex, 
whose election was mainly affected by the 
town constituency), and this number of 
Members was granted to a constituency 
created by this measure, occupying houses 
of the lowest description, possessing no 
weight of property or stake in the country. 
The House ought to hesitate before it put 
so great a power in such hands. He gave 
the noble Lord credit for not having will- 
lingly introduced that clause, which fixed 
the qualification of the householders so 
low; it was a clause altogether owing to 
the influence of the noble Lord’s friends 
out of doors. His first intention, as the 
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House perfectly well knew, was to limit 
the householders’ qualification to persons 
paying their rents half-yearly ; then, as he 
said, owing to the pressure of the influ- 
ence out of doors, it was extended to per- 
sons paying quarterly, and now it was 
brought down to weekly tenants, giving 
them full permission to pay their rates at 
any period. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn conceived that the 
102. qualification would be calculated to in- 
crease bribery and corruption at future elec- 
tions, and he thought it was well worth 
the attention of the noble Lord oppesite, 
to consider how far it was possible to in- 
troduce some measure for its prevention. 
He hoped the noble Lord would bring in a 
Bill for that purpose as soon as possible, 
as it would be advantageous that it should 
be brought forward during the discussions 
on the present Bill. 

Lord John Russell thought, that the 
Bill now before the House was as likely to 
prevent bribery and corruption as any 
which had ever come before Parliament. 
It was, however, his intention to bring for- 
ward such a measure as that alluded to by 
his right hon. friend : indeed the Bill was 
at present under revision. 

Mr. Evelyn Denison thought, the present 
Bill would overthrow the provisions under 
the Local Acts for the regulation of rates. 
He begged to ask the noble Lord if any 
alteration would be made in the amount of 
the qualification. 

Lord Althorp said, that it was not the 
intention of the Government to make any 
alteration in the qualification clause, and 
he should not now discuss it. If his hon. 
friend had any wish to bring that question 
before the House again, the proper time 
for discussing it would be on the bringing 
up of the Report, or any subsequent stage 
of the Bill. 

The House went into a Committee. 

The Chairman put the question “*‘ that 
Finsbury, in the county of Middlesex, do 
stand part of schedule C,” agreed to. 
Marylebone, (Middlesex,) Lambeth (Sur- 
tey), and Great and Little Bolton (Lanca- 
shire), were also ordered to stand part of 
schedule C, without a comment. 

On the question, that Bradford (York- 
shire), stand part of schedule C, 

Lord Granville Somerset said, he would 
not oppose certain towns receiving two 
Representatives; but he would ask the 
noble Lord, upon what ground this town 
was to have two Members, when there were 
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several other places more deserving than 
either Bradford, Blackburn, or Oldham, of 
this distinction, which were to have but one 
Member each? Bradford had only 1,100 
voters, and paid only 2,444/. to the as- 
sessed taxes; Blackburn had but 600 
voters, and paid only 2,300/.; Oldham 
had 1,100 voters, and paid in assessed 
taxes 2,200/. If these were compared 
with some of the towns in schedule D, 
which were to receive only one Member 
each, the difference would be very much 
against them; for instance, there was 
Cheltenham, with 2,100 voters, and pay- 
ing 20,0007. to the assessed taxes. It 
might be said, that Cheltenham was not a 
manufacturing town, and, therefore, had 
no need of two Members. There were 
two towns in schedule D, the importance 
of which, in a manufacturing and com- 
mercial point of view, could not be 
doubted. Tynemouth had 3,500 houses, 
1,150 voters, and paid 2,800/. in assessed 
taxes. Huddersfield had 4,000 houses, 
1,100 voters, and paid 3,900/. to the as- 
sessed taxes. It appeared, therefore, that 
Tynemouth paid upwards of 400/. more 
in assessed taxes than Bradford, and had 
a greater number of voters: that Hudders- 
field had as many voters, and paid 1,500/. 
in assessed taxes; and yet the two su- 
perior towns were to return only one 
Member each, while the two inferior 
towns were to return two each. The 
noble Lord might possibly say, that 
Huddersfield was placed in peculiar cir- 
cumstances, from the property possessed 
by one individual in and about that town, 
that that individual! would return two Mem- 
bers, if two were assigned to it. He ac- 
knowledged that was a good reason for 
not giving it two; but he apprehended 
the noble Lord would not acknowledge 
that to be his reason—no doubt some other 
reason would be stated—for giving Brad- 
ford this preference. He had stated every 
particular which could entitle a town to 
have Representatives, excepting popula- 
tion; and if he was told that population 
was the groundwork proceeded upon, in the 
scheme of giving Bradford two Members 
and Tynemouth one, he must admit that 
the superiority of population was with 
Bradford, for it had 2,000 inhabitants more 
than Tynemouth ; but to take the principle 
that an extra population of 2,000 was 
alone to entitle a place to a second Mem- 
ber, was going a great way in favour of 
population, All he desired was, to see all 
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the parts of Reform worked upon the same 
principle; and until the noble. Lord stated 
why the three towns he had named were 
to have two Members, and Huddersfield 
and Tynemouth only one, he must think the 
distribution had arisen from caprice, and 
was not founded upon constitutional prin- 
ciple. 

Lord John Russell said, that isolated 
comparisons like those taken by the noble 
Lord, gave no idea of the comparative 
value and importance of a town ; but with 
reference to the number of 10/. houses, 
which, however, was only one of the tests of 
enfranchisement, Bradford had the su- 
periority over Tynemouth and Hudders- 
field. With respect to the noble Lord’s 
second observation on the propriety of 
taking the assessed taxes as the ground of 
Representation, that criterion would be 
found not to be available for that purpose. 
The amount of assessed taxes by itself 
would not form any criterion of the import- 
ance of great manufacturing towns—of 
those towns to which Representation ought 
to be given. Very wealthy, enterprising, 
and intelligent persons resided in those 
towns—but still they were not of that 
class who swelled the amount of assessed 
taxes. To prove the correctness of this 
principle, he would direct the attention of 
the noble Lord to two places. There was 
Birmingham, a place which it was allowed 
on all hands ought to be represented, but 
it paid only 28,3502. assessed taxes, whilst 
Brighton, against granting any Represent- 
ative to which strong objections had been 
started, paid assessed taxes to the amount 
of 31,800/., being a difference in favour 
of the latter place of upwards of 3,000/. 
The noble Lord would see from these data 
the inconsistency, if instead of Leeds, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham, Ministers had 
selected Brighton and Cheltenham for 
double Representation. Besides, it could 
not be overlooked that population was 
generally the great test of the wealth 
and importance of manufacturing towns. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, if the 
noble Lord rested on the principle of 
population principally, with regard to 
the manufacturing towns, there was no 
reason why Tynemouth and Huddersfield 
should not be placed on a footing with 
Bradford. 

Mr. Scott wished to know, if population 
was to be the basis of Representation, 
why Ministers had not taken into con- 
sideration Aberdeen with a population of 
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58,000, Dundee 42,000, and Paisley 
37,000? Surely the noble Lord, after 


the principle he had just laid down, | 
could not refuse the claim of those. 


laces 


Lord John Russell answered, that the | 
rule was not founded on the strict prin- , 
ciple of population alone, other circum- , 


stances were necessarily taken into con- 
sideration ; if they were guided by popula- 
tion alone, they must have given another 
Member to Salford. As to the remark 
made by the hon. Member relating to the 
large towns of Scotland, he should be pre- 
pared to give an answer to that when 


the Scotch Reform Bill was under con- . 


sidetation. 
Sir George Clerk agreed with the noble 


Lord, that when the Scotch Bill was before | 


the House, these matters must be discussed. 
But if they now filled up all the vacancies 
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disposed .of, to take into consideration 
the various parts of the empire. It might 
seem an awkward situation for those who 
had always opposed this Bill, now to de- 
mand Representation for any district or 
place on the score of taxation or popula- 
tion, especially when they ran the risk of 
being taunted by the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, with being more violent Re- 
formers than Ministers themselves, and 
after they had heard even the hon. mem- 
ber for Kirkcudbright, who had been a 
steady supporter of the Bill, accused of 
ingratitude, and of not being sufficiently 

thankful to Ministers for the favours they 
had vouchsafed tohis country. But what 
| he meant to assert was, that the principle 
| on which the Bill was said to be founded, 
had been totally disregarded in working 
| out the details. They were required to 


| assume that the principle was correct, and 
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that had been made by the disfranchising | see whether Scotland had a better claim 
clauses, what chance would there be here- ' than Ireland for an addition to the number 
after to urge the claims of Scotland with | of its Representatives, on the ground of 








effect? If the noble Lord would promise 
that this filling up should not deprive 
Scotland of her claims, provided those 
claims were fairly made out, he was con- 
tent to proceed forthwith with the sche- 
dules. But if they were to understand 


that the present number, 658, of that | 


House was to be inviolable, then it became 
necessarv for those who thought Scotland’s 
share of Representation too small, toendea- 
vour to make out the right of that country 
to additional Representation. 
Lord said, that population was not the sole 
criterion of enfranchisement. But he was 
ready to meet him on those terms, and 
say, whether they looked to the population 
of Scotland, or its contribution to the re- 
venue of the empire, an equally just claim 


could be made out for a considerable in- | 


crease of Representation. Nor could it 
be said, that to give further Representa- 
tion to that country would be disturbing 


the relative proportions of the three divi- | 


sions of the empire; for the principle of 
those who supported the Reform Bill was, 


that the small close boroughs, instead of | 


an advantage, had been a disadvantage to 
the people of England. When, therefore, 
those 140 Members were taken away, it was 
quite clear, upon that argument, that the 
people would be more fully represented than 
they were before, even though those 140 
franchises were not distributed among 
populous places. The House ought 


therefore, before the 140 Members were . 


The noble | 


the Union with Scotland having been 
settled 120 years ago, there was more 
| probability of a change having since taken 
place in the relative position of that coun- 
try, than in Ireland since the period of the 
Union with the latter; that was probably 
the best and simplest point of view to look 
at the case, and what would be the result ? 
According to the disfranchising clauses, as 
he had already observed, there were 140 
| seats to be disposed of. Scotland had a 
fairclaim to a larger share of those 140 
| than the Government had allotted it. By 
the last census, the population of Scotland 
amounted to 2,300,000, which was one- 
sixth of the whole population of England 
and Wales—and the taxation of Scotland 
was about one-eighth of England and Wales; 
so that, upon this shewing, Scotland was 
entitled to one-seventh of these 140 Mem- 

bers—or, in other words, totwenty of the 
| 140. But Government only proposed to 
give eight, raising the number of Scotch 
| Members from forty-five to fifty-three; 
| when, in fact, that country was entitled to 
sixty-five, or (taking the proportion at 
only one-eighth) to at leastsixty-two Mem- 
| bers. In this case the number of English 
Members would be only 488, or 490, in- 
stead of 500; so that Members, who 
thought other parts of the kingdom had 
claims, were bound to take care that they 
did not vote away the whole 500, in which 
case the claim of Scotland could not be 
supported, so long as the rule was esta- 
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blished that the gross number of 658 was 
not to be infringed. But ifthe Government 
insisted that England should retain its 
500 Members, and would agree that Scot- 
Jand should be dealt with in the same 
proportion, he would not object to such an 
arrangement. All that he insisted on was, 
that justice ought to be done to Scotland 
and Ireland. Under these circumstances 
he trusted, that a statement would be made 
to the Committee as to what were the in- 
tentions of Government on that point, 
in order that hon. Gentlemen might 
thoroughly understand on what grounds 
they were to proceed. 

Colonel Conolly rose to make the same 
claim for Ireland which the right hon. 
Baronet had just made for Scotland. In 
the first place, he must protest against the 
sentiments of the hon, member for Louth, 
as stated in the House on the night of the 
debate on the metropolitan districts, being 
received as the general sentiments of the 
Irish Members. He himself had wished 


to have stated his feelings on that question, 
but circumstances had prevented him. He 
would, however, even now say this much 
—that he differed altogether from the 


principle on which the Government had 
acted; but since it had been determined 
that the Ministerial principle was to be 
adopted, at least let them take care that 
it was fairly and impartially administered, 
and that an equal meed of justice be dealt 
out to all: indeed, he was sure (whatever 
discrepancy of feeling there might be) that 
all the Irish and Scotch Members would 
join in claiming for those two portions of 
the empire those rights which were so pal- 
pably denied. They ought to make com- 
mon cause for the purpose of asserting the 
rights of their respective countries. This 
should be an ‘imperial measure” doing 
justice to all sides, and not proceeding on 
a principle of partiality, as had been done 
with regard to the metropolis, on which 
twenty-two Members had been wantonly 
squandered. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson denied that the 
Members which had been given to the me- 
tropolitan districts had been squandered 
away; for, in his opinion, the whole prin- 
ciple of the Bill would have been lost, if the 
noble Marquis’s Motion had succeeded. 
[t was upon the very principle. which 
gave these Members to the metropolis 
that he supported the claims of Scotland 
for more Members, and it was with these 
feelings that he thought that this discus- 
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sion was not altogether irrelévaut, ard 
that he hoped the House would view it 
with indulgence: If Ministers declared 
it to be their intention to adhere to the 
proposed distribution of 658 Members, 
it would, from that moment, become 
the duty of the Scotch and Irish Mem- 
bers to make their stand, in order to 
prevent Representation from being given 
to places that did not desetve it, while it 
was refused to others where it was most 
needed. Ministérs themselves admitted 
that they had continued Representation 
to places that did not deserve to be repre~ 
sented. Why might not that Representation 
be extended to great and populous places in 
Scotland or Ireland? The Government, 
be it observed, was now in this predica- 
ment, that a part of the Represéntation 
was to be preserved which, by the former 
Bill, was declared to be useless. Four of 
those boroughs which were in the original 
schedule A, had now found their way to 
schedule B; by which means, it might be 
said, that four Members were actually 
taken away from Scotland and from Ire- 
land ; and four boroughs were taken out 
of schedule B, altogether; so that there 
were eight Members (all that Scotland re- 
quired), to say the least of it, thrown away. 
According to the Returns, it appeared that 
in four boroughs that were to return eight 
Members there was but 13,000 souls; and 
after this, he thought he might fairly ask, 
why Representation was refused to those 
parts of the empire where wealth, intelli- 
gence, and population were now so great, 
and were so largely on the increase? If 
there was any hon. Gentleman in that 
House who would get up in his place, and 
say, that he thought that Scotland was 
adequately represented, he (Mr. Cutlar 
Fergusson) would be content to give up 
the whole question. But no one had 
ventured to deny that the population of 
Scotland was as one to five and a-half, 
compared with that of England, and her 
contribution in assessed taxes was as 
one to eight ; consequently her Representa- 
tion ought tobe one-seventh at least of that 
of England. But that was not asked for 
Scotland; all that was demanded was, that 
an additional Member should be granted 
to each of her counties which contained 
a population of above 100,000. In a plan 
of general Reform, where they were re- 
moving some old Representations, and 
creating new, he contended that no dis- 
tinction ought to be made, either with 
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respect to England, Scotland, or Ireland. 
To each justice ought to be done, and he 
would néver cease to declare that, under 
the Bill as it at present stood, justice 
would not be administered to Scotland. 
Mt. Hume did not wish to prolong this 
discussion ; but when he heard incon- 
sistent and incorrect allegations made, he 
could not avoid saying a few words. He 
was very glad to find that converts were 
coming over to his opinion. He thought 
that the faitest course of proceeding would 
be to divide the country into “ electoral 
distrivts,” and if such a proposition were 
made, he hoped that he should have his 
hon, friend (Mr. C. Fergusson) with him. 
They were told that Scotland was not suf- 
ficiently represented, and that the metro- 
polis had too many Representatives. Now 
the population of Scotland was 2,300,000, 
and it was proposed to give her fifty-three 
Members ; and the metropolis, which con- 
tained a population of 1 ,500,000,wastohave 
sixteen Members. Was it not evident,'then, 
that Scotland was more fully and numerous- 
ly represented than the metropolis? Look 
to the amount of population, taxation, and 
property, according to Lieutenant Drum- 
mond’s returns, and it would be found 
that the district of the Tower Hamlets was 
able to buy fifty, nay 100 of the boroughs, 
about which, night after night, there had 
been so much useless debate. It was 
monstrous to have the time of the House 
taken up in going through a discussion as 
to whether a troop of Yeomanry ought or 
ought not to be rated to Helston, or 
whether the few paltry pounds being the 
different amount of taxation paid by that 
troop ought to be taken into consideration. 
Such things were a disgraceful waste of 
the time of the House, when they had so 
many more important concerns to attend 
to. The Bill did not, te confessed, en- 
tirely please him; but he would support 
it rather than go on as they had done. He 
must say, that the whole Bill was an ano- 
maly, Ay, but was the Representation 
of the people never an anomaly before ? 
Certainly the Bill was an anomaly, but 
they might, perhaps, make it a little better. 
In his opinion, if Ministers had had 
reasonable men to deal with, they would 
have produced a much better measure, 
but they had had a most difficult game to 
play, and those who supported Reform 
generally, should make great allowances 
en that aceount. This much he would 
gay for them, that they had proposed as 
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much as they would be able to carry ; and 
for himself, he frankly avowed that he 
would take more if he could get it; but 
that, not being able to get it, he saw no 
reason for refusing that which was offered, 
and which constituted a part of the whole. 
At the same time, he was ready to admit 
that Scotland ought to be better represent- 
ed, considering what had been done for 
Wales ; but still he could not help bearing 
in mind that the object of Ministers was to 
make the best bargain they could; they 
seemed to him to have acted up to that 
object ; and he was, therefore, prepared to 
be content with half a loaf, for the very 
reason—that he would have been more 
content if he could have got the whole one. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he must ac- 
cuse the hon. member for Middlesex of 
having turned his back on the Scbdtech 
borough that he had formerly represented, 
when he had condemned borough Repre- 
sentation by wholesale. He seemed, also, 
to have given up all sympathy with Scotch 
feeling, when he contrasted the number of 
the Representatives from the metropolis 
with those of Scotland, but with regard 
to the discussion which had been entered 
into, he could not see why, if the Repre- 
sentation of London was to be increased, 
the Representation of Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, was not also to be enlarged. The 
hon. member for Donegal had, in his opi- 
nion, well stated, that if the old Constitu- 
tion was to be broken up, the new system 
ought to be an imperial measure, dealing 
out equal justice to all. But the noble 
Lord, the other night, had abstained from 
telling the Committee his reason for de- 
clining to give additional Members to 
those two cities, though he had been 
courted to it. His opinion was, that if 
they looked to the compact of the two 
Unions, the principle of that bargain was 
a religious principle, which ought to be in- 
violably preserved: under which circum- 
stances, no increase of the number of 
Scotch and Irish Members ought to be 
permitted. But when those who intro- 
duced a change laid down a new principle, 
what he wanted was to have that principle 
clearly worked out. This had not been 
done with regard to the sister countries, 
and, therefore, the Scotch and Irish Mem- 
bers had good ground for complaint that 
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justice had not been impartially dealt out 


to them. 
Mr. Alderman Wazthman said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had deviated 
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altogether from the question immediately 
before the House, which had nothing to 
do with Scotland or Ireland. It would be 
impossible to carry the Reform Bill, if it 
had omitted to give Members to the great, 
populous, and wealthy districts, of the 
metropolis of the empire. Did hon. Mem- 
bers remember that London and its sub- 
urbs contained a population of a million 
and a-half, that it paid 600,000/. in as- 
sessed taxes, and when the property tax 
existed, it was rated at 5,500,000/7. One 
fact would suffice to demonstrate the jus- 
tice of its claims to additional Represent- 
atives, and that fact was this—that the 
greatest number of voters that had ever 
polled at any general election for all the 
boroughs in schedules A and B did not 
amount to the number that had polled at 
the last contested election for the City of 
London. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce said, the hon. 
and worthy Alderman who had just sat 
down had lectured the House for not ad- 
hering to the question, and then had con- 
fined himself to enforcing the claims of 
the metropolitan districts to an increased 
Representation, which had nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter now in debate ; 
however, he should not be deterred by what 
had fallen from the worthy Alderman, 
from urging the claims of his country to 
increased Representation, since this dis- 
cussion had been originated, as probably 
this was the last occasion when there was 
a hope of being heard to any purpose on 
her behalf. He perfectly agreed with his 
right hon. friend, the member for Perth- 
shire, that now, during the discussion of 
the English Bill, was the only chance 
they had of being heard in her defence, 
and he spoke from experience ; for he well 
remembered that he had the mortifying 
duty to perform of resisting the second 
reading of the Reform Bill for Scotland 
last Session to empty benches, and the 
gratification usually reserved for Members 
on this side of the House, of seeing the 
truths they had demonstrated overborne 
by the rush of a Ministerial majority who 
had not been present to hear one word of 
the discussion, but who were prepared to 
vote that black was white, or any other 
such self-evident proposition, rather than 
risk the stability of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by putting in jeopardy the success 
of the Bill, the whole Bill, or anything but 
the Bill, on which, not without reason, 
they conceived the existence of the Mi- 
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nistry depended. But before he proceed- 
ed to urge the claims of his country, he 
must refer to what had fallen from the 
worthy Alderman, and from the. hon. 
member for Middlesex, on the subject of 
the metropolitan districts. He perfectly 
agreed with both those hon. Members that, 
looking to the principles of this Bill, those 
districts were entitled even to a greater 
number of Representatives than had been 
assigned to them, unless there were cir- 
cumstances which rendered it expedient 
and wise to withdraw them from the ope- 
ration of those principles. But it seemed 
to him that those circumstances did exist, 
and he would endeavour shortly to state 
them, as the reasons which had induced 
him to give the vote he had given, when 
that matter was before the House. 
Nothing which he had since heard—no 
consideration which he had been enabled 
to give to the subject, had in any degree 
reconciled him to its adoption. He could 
not forget the unconstitutional dictation 
once assumed by the constituency of the 
metropolis over one at least of its Mem- 
bers, and the ready acquiescence with 
which that dictation was submitted to; 
and as such dictation appeared to him 
hostile to the very essence of the faculty of 
free deliberation, he could not consent to 
exposing an increased number of the 
Members of that House to its influence. 
That, generally speaking, the wishes of 
their constituents should influence the 
conduct of Members in this House, he 
readily admitted; but so long as they con- 
tinued to sit as the Representatives, and 
not as the delegates, of the people, it did 
appear to him that the account which at 
intervals might be called for, and must be 
rendered, to popular constituencies at the 
hustings, was amply sufficient for every 
purpose of beneficial control. Yet such 
was the fascination of popularity on the 
one ,hand, and such the charm of the 
direct exercise of power on the other, that 
they would show themselves very ignorant 
of human nature, if they could suppose 
that, where the facilities of direct and im- 
mediate superintendence were so great, the 
Representatives on the one hand, or the 
constituents on the other, should be able 
to refer to a period more distant than the 
morrow, either the claim to approbation, 
or the right to censure. In seasons of ex- 
citement, when it was most important 
that this House should exercise a calm 
deliberation, it were vain to expect such 
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philosophy under circumstances of con- 
stant, and daily, and hourly contact, as 
must exist between the Members for 
the metropolis and their constituents. 
Under the present arrangements, the 
words “ we are seven,” were said to have 
operated with something of an overbearing 
influence on the Minister of the Crown. 
What, then, must be expected from the 
much more potent insinuation, “we are 
twenty,” strengthened, as it would be, by 
the power of immediate communication, 
and of watching, at the beginning or at 
the end of a Session, the opportunities of 
thin benches and diminished attendance ? 
Under such circumstances, the Mayor of 
London would soon become the Mayor of 
the Palace, and the City Treasurer would 
assume the functions of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. All these reasons should 
prevent the House from giving to this 
metropolis such an enormous increase of 
Representation as was proposed by the 
Bill, and the more so, as large and im- 
portant portions of the empire had loudly 
and justly complained of not being pro- 
perly provided with Representatives. The 
claims of his country had been so fully 
and ably advocated by his hon. friends, 
that he would not detain the Committee 
by repeating their arguments, but nothing 
should deter him from urging the claims 
of Scotland, as long as there was a chance 
of doing any good. When the numbers 
of that House were to be diminished, 
Scotland had, perhaps, less ground of 
dissatisfaction ; but now that Government 
had adopted the spirit, and determined to 
act up to the letter of General Gascoyne’s 
Amendment, the case was totally altered. 
Before disposing of the stock of Members 
which was thus placed at their disposal, 
they were bound, on every principle, 
whether of population or taxation, of their 
own measure, to provide for the just claims 
of Scotland ; not only the great counties, 
but some of the more important towns 
were, in common fairness, entitled to such 
consideration. He would instance one of 
the towns which he had the honour to 
represent—Inverness, which, on every 
account, and especially as being the only 
town in an immensely extended district, 
comprising, at least, five different counties, 
was as much entitled to the distinction of 
sending a separate Member to this House 
as any, after Glasgow and Aberdeen, in 
Scotland. But the case of injustice done 
to Scotland did not rest even here ; it was 
VOL. X. {su 
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unjust to refuse that country, under this 
entire new modelling of the Constitution, 
her fair share of Representatives even 
where they were not before enjoyed; it 
was doubly unjust to deprive some of the 
more populous counties of that right to a 
separate Representation which they always 
had and did actually enjoy. This was the 
case, in particular, with the counties of 
Elgin and Ross. The first contained a 
population of 34,000 souls, the other of 
54,000; it was not pretended they had 
done anything to forfeit their rights ; 
or that they were incapable of furnishing 
an adequate constituency under any 
modification of the elective franchise ; but 
they were to be deprived of their rights 
simply because Ministers thought fit to 
squander away Members on schedules C 
and D, after which they said they had no 
more to bestow. Could Ministers imagine 
Scotland would rest satisfied with such 
injustice as this. The claims of the larger 
counties to additional Representation were 
strong, but the claims of the counties he 
had mentioned to retain that which they at 
present possessed were still stronger. 
Ministers, therefore, before forcing through 
the schedules now under consideration, 
ought to give some pledge that these 
claims should be considered ; they must 
not suppose that the people of these 
counties were satisfied with this arrange - 
ment, for they had already petitioned 
against it. They would do so again if 
they believed that any petition, not having 
for its object to support every proposal of 
the Government, would be of any avail in 
this House. He had heard but one state- 
ment having the shadow of an argument, 
advanced by the few Scotchmen who were 
willing to sacrifice the just claims of their 
common country on the shrine of Minis- 
terial favour. It was this—Scotland had, 
in fact, at present, no Representation. 
The proposed Reform would give her fifty- 
three Representatives : she had then, every 
reason to be satisfied with this immense 
boon. He would admit the statement for 
the sake of argument, though he was far 
from admitting it in fact, because it was 
notorious that, under the existing system, 
the landed interest was, to a very great 
extent, represented. But granting for a 
moment that such was the fact, would it 
be any answer to the county of Lincoln, 
for example—provided, in compliment to 
the gallant Colonel, the member for Lin- 
coln, his Majesty’s Government. had 
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thought fit not to increase the number of 
its Representatives, while those of the 
other great and middlesized counties of 
England and Wales were increased— 
would it be any answer to the county of 
Lincoln to say, “Hold your tongue; 
murmur not at the good fortune of your 
neighbours, the 102. clause will confer a 
right of voting on a great mass of your 
population who did not hitherto enjoy it— 
you have gained a great deal and so keep 
yourselves quiet?” Would the people of 
Lincolnshire be satisfied with such - an 
answer? And yet this was precisely the 
answer given by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to the people of Scotland : they all main- 
tained that Scotchmen should be satisfied 
with an answer which Englishmen would 
indignantly throw in the teeth of those 
who made it. He trusted they would 
reconsider their opinions. If Government 
really desired this measure should be final, 
they would remedy this injustice. They 
could not supose, that having conferred 
a right of voting, and excited a passion 
for the exercise of that right, the popula- 
tion of Scotland would be satisfied without 
such a share in that right as they had 
themselves taught them to consider the 
fair and just proportion. The Italian 
proverb said, ‘‘ l’appetito vien mangiando,” 
——-if true in a physical, it was doubly true 
in a political sense; and if these vast 
changes were to be introduced, they ought, 
at least, to have them in such a way, that 
discontent might not be added to the 
uncertainties and dangers of untried inno- 
vations. 

Sir George Murray observed, that he 
should not say a word about the metro- 
politan districts, as that matter had been 
already sufficiently discussed. He begged 
to say, that he agreed entirely with the 
hon. member for Kirkcudbright, in think- 
ing that if his Majesty’s Ministers intended 
to persist in their determination of keeping 
the numbers of the House exactly as they 
were at present, now was the time for the 
members from Scotland and Ireland to 
urge the claims of their respective coun- 
tries to a larger proportion of Members, 
-and that if they did not do so, they would 
neglect their duty towards those whom 
they represented. They had heard to- 
night from the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, who was not a light authority on the 
subject, for though not precisely the author 
of the Bill, he was one of its most strenu- 
ous supporters, as indeed they had heard 
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before on a former occasion from the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that this would not be a final measure. 

Lord Althorp: When did I say so ? 

Sir George Murray could not recollect, 
at that moment, the exact date of the 
debate, but had it distinctly in his recol- 
lection having heard the noble Lord say, 
that this was as far as his Majesty's Minis- 
ters then deemed it expedient to go. The 
expression made a strong impression both 
upon the House and upon him (Sir George 
Murray) at the time; and he was perfectly 
convinced that it would turn out to be the 
case. The measure was obviously too 
strong for Ministers; they could not 
restrain it, and it would inevitably go far 
beyond the limits within which they wished 
to confine it. He quite concurred with 
the hon. member for Middlesex, in the 
opinion, that this measure of Reform was 
but a stepping-stone to other measures of 
that description, which he had not the 
least doubt would follow in succession 
after it had been passed; indeed the hon. 
Member had hinted that seats had been 
given for the purpose of obtaining support 
for the measure, and not with any refer- 
ence to the just claims of places. If such 
an opinion prevailed in a Reform Parlia- 
ment, as it was most likely to do, it must 
be evident there must be further and im- 
mediate changes. He declared, and was 
prepared to prove, that the principle of 
enfranchisement upon which this Bill pro- 
ceeded, as regarded England, was that of 
population, but that the noble Lord oppo- 
site, when more Members were asked for 
Scotland and Ireland on the same 
grounds, most inconsistently resisted the 
application, and asserted that it was not 
on account of population, that additional 
Members were given. He (Sir George 
Murray) would maintain, that the same 
principle should be exactly applied to 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and that 
no unfair distinction of this description 
should be made, therefore, he should be 
glad to hear on what ground the noble 
Lord made Ireland and Scotland an ex- 
ception to the principle of the English 
Bill. The Bill, as it was now framed, 
must leave the seeds of discontent both in 
Ireland and Scotland. He was much 
afraid that in Scotland discontent would 
extend very considerably. Considering 
that this stage of the Bill was the proper 
time to make a claim for Scotland, he 
must, as one of the Members for that 
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country, contend for the propriety of now 
urging those claims. 

Lord Althorp said, that he was not 
going to give any opinion respecting the 
Scotch Representation, but only to express 
his surprise that the right hon. and gallant 
Member should have stated that he had 
declared this was nota final measure, when 
the right hon. Member must know, that he 
could not have made such a statement. 
In the hurry of the debate he might have 
said, “under present circumstances.” 
[Cries of * You said for the present.”] He 
now remembered that he said “‘ at present.” 
He did not believe that there was a single 
Gentleman in the House that could think 
he meant to say it would not be a final 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that he did not mean to say he entertained 
such an idea, and he complained of im- 
puting to him such words. 

Sir George Murray undoubtedly did 
not mean to impute tothe noble Lord any 
such idea or intention, but the noble Lord 
entertained some peculiar opinions on the 
question of Reform, such as in favour of the 
vote by ballot, though he acquitted him of 
any wish to introduce his own private 
opinions into this measure. At the same 
time, the noble Lord had expressed himself 
to the effect, that ‘at present he could 
not go further.” 

Admiral Adam said, he must take that 
opportunity to declare that Scotland was 
perfectly satisfied with the amount of Re- 
presentation allotted to her by the present 
Bill; he had had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining the sentiments of a large number 
of persons, and, he could assert that their 
feelings were in unison with the supporters 
of the measure. 

Colonel Lindsay was surprised at the 
observations of the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral, when he asserted that Scotland was 
in general satisfied with the additional 
number of eight Representatives to be 
allotted to her; he, on the contrary, must 
declare that the feelings of the persons 
with whom he had come in contact were 
quite the reverse; they considered that 
the principles of the Bill as they applied to 
England ought to be extended to Scotland, 
and that all the elements of Represent- 
ation which that country contained, ought 
to be taken fully into the account, in 
which case her claims would extend to 
sixteen additional Members instead of 
eight. With this glaring absurdity in the 
face of the Bill, to assert that it would be 
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final was absurd, for its foundations 
were not bottomed in justice. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson observed, that 
those persons who now declaimed against 
the small number of Members allotted for 
Scotland under the provisions of the Bill, 
were the very persons who had said that 
country was properly represented under 
the present system, and that it had grown 
up to its present flourishing state under its 
existing state of Representation. The 
country would know how to appreciate 
these objections, the intention of which 
was to prevent the English Bill from being 
carried forward rapidly, and to afford an 
opportunity of making long desultory 
speeches. 

Mr. Kearsley said, that the noble Lord 
had declared that he was incapable of 
making such an observation as had been 
imputed to him by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the member for Perthshire; bat he 
(Mr. Kearsley) conceived that the Gentle- 
men opposite were capable of making any 
assertion. One said one thing, and one 
said another. They were ready to bolt the 
whole Bill, and to vote black was white. 
They were dealers in jobs, and ready to 
take any parliamentary course that was 
pointed out to them. 

Admiral Adam declared, that his only 
motive for supporting Ministers was their 
conduct in bringing forward this Bill, 
which he thought a great benefit. 

Mr. Croker said, that the hon. Admiral 
seemed to be content to vote for a Bill 
which he could not have read. He would 
state the way in which the debate on 
Bradford had arisen. Bradford had 
now two Representatives; in the former 
Bill it had but one. Some Gentlemen 
thought, that according to the scale of 
Representation originally adopted, it 
should have but one, and that if the pre- 
sent opportunity passed, and‘ the House 
sanctioned the removal of Bradford and. 
other places from schedule B_ to schedule 
C, they would be completely blocked out, 
and would not be able to add a single 
Member to Scotland or Ireland. This 
question was not raised unadvisedly, nor 
improperly ; for there would be no other 
opportunity for such Gentlemen to express 
their sentiments: this was the only time 
in which it was open to them to enter on 
this discussion with reference to the 
interests of Ireland and Scotland. It was 
impossible that the rule of the noble Lord 
could be satisfactory to the country. 
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Blackburn, with a population of 27,000 
with 4,800 houses, 600 10/. houses, and 
2,300/. assessed taxes, was to have two 
Members; whilst Salford, which this Bill 
considered a totally distinct place from 
Manchester, with 50,000 inhabitants, 
9,500 houses, 1,300 10/. houses, and 
9,000/. assessed taxes, was to have but 
one Member. Blackburn, Bradford, Mac- 
clesfield, and Oldham, with 123,000 
inhabitants, 3,900 10/. houses, and 9,2447, 
assessed taxes, were to have eight Mem- 
bers, whilst Cheltenham, Salford, Roch- 
dale, and Tynemouth, with 118,000 
people, 5,550 107. houses, and 35,9002. 
assessed taxes, were to have but four. It 
was impossible that anomalies like these in 
the Bill could be satisfactory to the 
country. The principle ought to be clear 
and intelligible, and it was impossible for 
the noble Lord to show that there was a 
principle of any kind. In the former Bill 
there was a principle, but now they were 
all at sea, and towns of 19,000 souls were 
placed on an equality with towns of 
-180,000 souls. If the noble Lord believed 
that Liverpool would be content with the 
same number of Members as were given to 
Bradford, he would be deceived. 

Sir John Johnstone was satisfied with 
the number of Members given to Scot- 
land, and the people of Scotland were 
grateful to the Ministers for the Bill. 
There might be some minor points in the 
Scotch Bill which ought to be amended 
in the Committee, but in general the peo- 
ple were satisfied with it. 

An Hon. Member said, that the Scotch 
Members took a curious way to show their 
‘satisfaction, by continually contending 
against the Bill. 

Lord John Russell said, that as the 
members for Scotland who had now laid 
-claim to additional Representatives for 
that country, had been satisfied hitherto 
with the existing system, and thought 
forty-five Members, with three thousand 
constituents, and paper superiorities, were 
-the perfection of Representation, it was 
scarcely consistent for them to raise an 


objection to the additional number of | 
If Scottish Members | 
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eight now given. 
chose to take up the question of Scotland 
and not that of Bradford, he had no ob- 
jection; but he did object to their doing 
- so without some notice, and wearing out 
. the night with unprofitable discussion. 
The right hon. Gentleman, (Mr, Croker) 
. had taken a peculiar mode of getting at 
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his result, by combining various places 
which were under peculiar circumstances, 
Salford was desirous of being considered 
a separate borough, and from its prox- 
imity to Manchester it was not considered 
expedient to give it more than one Mem- 
ber. Hehad before said that population 
was not the sole principle of the measure, 

Sir George Clerk disclaimed any wish 
to create a delay by now discussing the 
question of the Scotch Bill, the question 
had not been raised for the purpose of un- 
necessary debate. It was thought conve- 
nient, when the question of the whole 
number of Members of which the House 
was to consist was to be decided, that the 
number of Scotch and Irish Members 
should be considered at the same time. 
There was no part of the empire which 
needed so many additional Representatives 
as Scotland, but the course pursued by 
the Government with repect to the total 
number of Representatives which they 
resolved to limit to 658, alloting dif- 
ferent portions to each part of the empire, 
and, while as he and others thought 
the number given to Scotland was in- 
adequate to her claims, had rendered it 
necessary for the Members of Scotland 
and Ireland—which country was also si- 
milarly circumstanced—to raise a question 
on the right of every borough to which it 
was proposed to give Representatives, and 
to inquire how far each separate place 
might be entitled to enfranchisement, as 
compared with the counties and towns of 
their respective countries, which were not 
to have an increase. It was on these 
grounds that they proceeded, and not to 
create delay. 

Mr. Scott fully agreed with the hon. 
Baronet that justice had not been done to 
Scotland by this Bill, and he was sur- 
prised to hear any Members for that coun- 
try express themselves satisfied with so 
small a proportion of additional Members. 

Mr. Sheil could not understand why the 
advocates for additional Representatives 
to Scotland should take a position in 
Bradford. In his opinion, the proper time 
for putting forward their pretensions would 
have been when he (Mr. Sheil) moved that 
and four other boroughs 
should be placed in schedule B. That, 
in his opinion, would have been the time 
for an exhibition of Caledonian patriotism 
much more gratifying than the present. 
It should have been exhibited when sche- 
dules A and B were under discussion, ‘In 
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the last Reform Bill, the number of bo- 
roughs in schedule B was forty-one ; in the 
present only thirty; and those Gentlemen 
who called themselves the friends of Scot- 
Jand and Ireland would have taken a better 
opportunity of showing their regard to 
those countries, if, instead of attempting 
to deprive the large town of Bradford of 
Representation, they had moved that eleven 
insignificant boroughs, which had _ been 
omitted, should be again inserted in the 
present schedule B. 

Colonel Peel differed from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He thought that the 
present was the fittest opportunity which 
had yet been afforded for discussing the 
claims of Scotland. He was a Repre- 
sentative of one of the eleven boroughs 
which were excluded from schedule B of 
the present Bill, and he begged to remind 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
talked so much of the five boroughs, that 
there was a material difference between 
disfranchising a county town, and enfran- 
chising, for the first time, a place such as 
Bradford, merely because it had a certain 
amount of population. 

Sir George Clerk thought that the 
Scotch Members, when it became neces- 
sary for them to put forth their patriotism, 
would do well to follow a more consis- 
tent leader than the hon. and learned 
member for Louth. The learned Gentle- 
man had alluded to the debate on the five 
boroughs as the fitting time for putting 
forward the claims of Scotland. What 
had the learned Gentlemen done on that 
occasion? After avery able and eloquent 
speech, so eloquent that it half converted 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to his views, the learned Gen- 
tleman at last withdrew his motion, ‘‘ be- 
cause,” as he said, ‘it might embarrass 
the Government!” So, if the Scotch 
Members were to rely on the support of 
the learned Gentleman in their efforts to 
procure Representatives for some of the 
rich and flourishing towns and counties of 
Scotland, instead of giving them to the 
small towns of England, the learned 
Gentleman would probably abandon them, 
lest he should embarrass the Government. 

Mr. Sheil admitted, that he had, per- 
haps, been inconsistent on one peculiar 
point, but he had been so because he 
wished to preserve his consistency with 
respect to the permanent question of Re- 
form. The right hon. Gentleman should 
recollect, too, that the Gentlemen on his 
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(Sir George Clerk’s) side of the House, 
when the question was under considera- 
tion, gave pretty sufficient indications 
that they preferred their party to their 
country. 

Mr. Hunt declared his opinion that the 
present Reform Bill would not be a final 
measure : there was a large and increasing 
body of persons in the country who were 
notoriously dissatisfied with its provisions 
which they did not consider extensive 
enough. 

The question carried, that Bradford, 
Yorkshire, stand part of schedule C. 

Blackburn, Lancashire; Brighton, Sus- 
sex; Halifax, Yorkshire; Macclesfield, 
Cheshire ; Oldham, Lancashire; Stock- 
port, Cheshire; Stoke-upon-Trent, Staf- 
fordshire ; Stroud, Gloucestershire ; were 
also severally placed in the same sche- 
dule. 

Lord John Russell proposed, that the 
Committee should now return to the post- 
poned case of the borough of Dartmouth. 
He, therefore, moved, that that borough 
stand part of schedule B. 

Sir Henry Willoughby asked the noble 
Lord, whether the Government were satis- 
fied with respect to the accuracy of the 
Returns inthe case of Dartmouth, and 
whether they had made any new calcula- 
tion with respect to that borough. 

Lord John Russell said, the only doubt- 
ful point in the case of Dartmouth arose 
out of the Returns of the assessed taxes. 
It was found, however, that the difference 
arose out of a fraudulent collection made 
in 1829, when a sum of between two and 
three hundred pounds was raised by the 
collector over and above the Returns made 
to the Tax Office. A fraud had undoubt- 
edly been committed by the collector upon 
the inhabitants, but the importance of the 
borough had been calculated from the as- 
sessment which it was legally bound to 
pay. If it could be proved that the as- 
sessment on which the calculation was 
made was not the proper assessment, there 
would then undoubtedly exist some ground 
for removing the borough from the place 
it now occupied ; but, as the case stood, 
Ministers could not, though Dartmouth 
might appear to suffer some hardship, 
break through the general rule laid down 
for all boroughs, which they had hitherto 
endeavoured most impartially to apply. 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, he must 
maintain that Dartmouth ought to be 
taken out of schedyle B. There were 
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evident mistakes in the papers on the Table 
respecting this borough. By Lieutenant 
Drummond’s Return,thenumber of houses 
was stated to be 632; the returning offi- 
cer made them amount to 634, and the 
borough had been accordingly placed in 
schedule B, But if the calculation had 
been made on the actual number of 
houses, which was 767, the borough would 
have escaped altogether from disfranchise- 
ment. He contended that, upon the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, Dartmouth ought to be 
allowed to retain its Members. He had 
taken some trouble to ascertain the num- 
ber of 10/. houses, and he found that it 
was 411. With respect to the case of the 
assessed taxes, and the fraud committed by 
the collector, the noble Lord had com- 
pletely misunderstood the real state of the 
case which was as follows :—The col- 
lector had tendered fraudulent returns 
to the Commissioners in 1829 and 1831. 
The subject accordingly came under their 
consideration, and they declared they had 
discovered 103 cases of false charges made, 
and they had no doubt more would be 
found out. The inspector appointed to 
investigate the matter had reported that a 
system of fraud had been practised for a 
- long time by the collector. By this sys- 
tem the revenue had been defrauded, but 
not the inhabitants of Dartmouth. They 
paid the taxes which they were by law 
bound to pay, but the collector made a 
false return of the amount to the Trea- 
sury. It was true that a person had been 
appointed by the Stamp Office to take a 
fresh survey of Dartmouth, and, therefore, 
he had moved for some papers from the 
Tax Office, hoping by them to prove that 
Dartmouth was entitled to two Mem- 
bers; but he now understood that the 
person who was sent, staid only one day, 
and, consequently, could not possibly 
make a fresh survey. This accounted for 
his (Sir Henry Willoughby) not being 
able to elicit any thing from the papers 
favourable to the right of Dartmouth to 
retain its two Members, which, he was con- 
fident, he should be able to do, if the case 
was investigated properly. Under these 
circumstances, he relied on the justice of 
the noble Lord for not depriving this bo- 
rough of its rights without a more satis- 
factory investigation. 

Lord John Russell allowed that he 
had once felt some doubt as to the 
propriety of placing Dartmouth in 
schedule B, In consequence of the 
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representations made respecting the de- 
ception which had been practised with re- 
gard to the assessed taxes. To set the 
matter at rest, a fresh survey was directed 
to be taken, to ascertain the precise value 
of those taxes which the borough ought 
to pay; by this it was clearly established 
that fraud was practised by the last col- 
lector. The object of the hon. Baronet 
was, to make it appear that the conse- 
quence of this fraud had been the fixing 
the assessment of Dartmouth at too low 
an amount, and that, if a fair assessment 
were made, Dartmouth would pay more 
taxes than it did at present. It, however, 
turned out, upon examination, that, by a 
new assessment, the borough would not 
pay more in 1832 than it did according 
to the assessment made by the fraudulent 
collector. The fraud did not consist in 
the amount of assessment returned, but 
in the mode of collecting it. The fraud 
was practised on the inhabitants, and not 
on the revenue. The hon. Baronet had 
alluded to the number of houses, and said, 
that it had been stated too low by the 
returning officer. He was inclined to 
place reliance in the statement of the re- 
turning officer, as it was founded on the 
census of 1831, which was the best au- 
thority. 

Mr. Holdsworth felt some delicacy, as 
it might be supposed, on this occasion, 
he was influenced by private motives, being 
an inhabitant of Dartmouth, therefore he 
wished to clear himself from this imputa- 
tion, by stating to the Committee, that, 
whatever their decision was upon this 
question, it would not in the least affect 
him with respect to property; for though 
a resident in the borough, he did not pos- 
sess more than one 10/. house. Whether 
the borough was to have hereafter one 
Member or two, was to him individually a 
matter of no moment. He would not, 
however, pretend that he did not feel an 
interest in maintaining the importance of 
the town in which his family had resided 
for more than two centuries. As the ques- 
tion had been mooted by the hon. Baronet, 
he would endeavour to lay before the House 
a true statement of the case. The re- 
turns presented to the House, in pur- 
suance of a motion made by the hon. Ba- 
ronet, should be his authority. The pro- 
position advanced by the hon. Baronet 
was, that the amount of assessed taxes 
paid by the inhabitants of Dartmouth had 
been underrated, in consequence of the 
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fraudulent and deceptious conduct of the 
collector. The noble Lord admitted the 
fact of the fraud, but said, that it was 
practised on the inhabitants of the borough, 
and not upon the revenue, in consequence 
of the collector obtaining from the former, 
not only more than he actually returned 
to Government, but more than he ought 
to have returned. The papers upon the 
Table led him (Mr. Holdsworth) to a dif- 
ferent conclusion, and he begged leave to 
state the grounds of that conclusion to the 
House. The Commissioners of Taxes were 
called on to investigate this case, and they 
reported “that the collector had been 
guilty of fraud, in the preceding year, to the 
extent of 200/. and upwards; that there 
was reason to believe that the system had 
been going on for many years; and that 
the revenue had been defrauded to a large 
amount.” In a subsequent letter from the 
Tax-office, the amount of the assessment 
drawn from the inhabitants of Dartmouth 
by the fraudulent collector was recognised 
as that which should in future be raised ; 
for the collectors were directed to found 
their future assessments upon his. Thus 
the whole question hinged on the amount 
of assessed taxes. Ought, or ought not, 
the sum which the fraudulent collector 
pocketed, to have been paid by the inhabit- 
ants of Dartmouth? He believed that the 
sum was properly levied ; because, if it had 
been otherwise, the inhabitants would have 
appealed against it. The noble Lord said, 
that a person had been sent down to Dart- 
mouth to make a new estimate of the 
amount of assessed taxes which ought to 
be paid by that place: he had reason to 
believe that person had performed his duty 
very imperfectly. He understood people 
were afraid to produce their receipts, from 
an apprehension that they might be called 
upon to pay more money. He was sure 
the noble Lord did not wish to place Dart- 
mouth in a worse situation than other bo- 
roughs similarly circumstanced; but, on 
the best consideration he had been able to 
give the subject, he was fully of opinion 
that, upon the principle laid down by the 
noble Lord, Dartmouth ought to be al- 
lowed to retain its Members. 

Captain Bastard said, it appeared quite 
evident that the inhabitants of Dartmouth 
paid no more than their proper proportion 
of assessed taxes, otherwise they would 
have appealed against the assessment. It, 
therefore, followed, that that borough 
ought to be removed from the schedule in 
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which it was placed. It would, therefore, 
be exceedingly hard and unjust to dis- 
franchise this borough merely on account 
of the misconduct of a tax-collector. 

Mr. Croker said, the noble Lord affirmed 
the fraud committed by the collector was 
against the inhabitants, and not against 
the revenue. In contradiction of that 
statement, there was the assertion of the 
Commissioners of Taxes, that “ the re- 
venue had been defrauded to a large 
amount.” He asked the Committee 
whether they could believe that the in- 
habitants of Dartmouth had submitted for 
a couple of years to pay more than they 
were legally liable to pay for servants, 
houses, windows, and horses? It might 
be contended, that the collecting officer, 
in some cases, had the power of over- 
charging, where the party paying the tax 
had not the means of detecting the impo- 
sition; but could it be pretended that a 
man did not know how many windows, 
servants, horses, and dogs, he had to pay 
for. The assessment was properly made, 
but the collector returned a smaller amount 
to the Treasury than he ought to have 
done, and, therefore, the Treasury was 
defrauded—not the inhabitants of Dart- 
mouth. They paid neither more nor less 
than they ought to have paid. The state- 
ments which had been made with respect 
to the number of houses in Dartmouth 
also presented a case of discrepancy. 
The hon. Baronet made the total number 
of houses amount to 767, while, according 
to Lieutenant Drummond, they amounted to 
only 634. He was inclined to believe the 
statement of the hon. Baronet rather than 
that of Lieutenant Drummond, and the 
returning officer; because the relative 
population of the borough more nearly 
accorded with that amount, in comparison 
with the cases of other boroughs. Dart- 
mouth contained 4,566 inhabitants; and, 
according to Lieutenant Drummond, 634 
houses; but, according to the hon. Ba- 
ronet, 767. In Dorchester the population 
was 4,900, and the number of houses 750. 
This was very near the proportion stated 
by the hon. Baronet. Harwich was an- 
other case almost exactly in point. Like 
Dartmouth, it was a sea-port, and it con- 
tained 4,561 inhabitants (within five of 
Dartmouth), and 743 houses. Calne con- 
tained 3,300 inhabitants, and 670 houses, 
being more than Lieutenant Drummond 
assigned to Dartmouth, which had a con- 
siderably greater population, There was 
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another case very much in point; that was [ 
Windsor. That borough had 4,100 in- 
habitants, and 795 houses. In general it 
would be found, that whenever the number 
of inhabitants exceeded 4,000, the number 
of houses was something more than 700. 
In acase of doubtful testimony they should 
decide on .the ground of probabilities ; 
and the statement of the hon. Baronet 
was more probable than that of Lieute- 
nant Drummond. 

Lord Althorp said, that, upon further 
consideration, and after weighing all the 
arguments which had been advanced on 
the subject, he could not consent to exclude 
Dartmouth from the schedule. 

The Committee divided ;—Ayes 205; 
Noes 106 ;—Majority 99. 

Dartmouth placed in schedule B. 

Question put, that the borough of Tot- 
ness stand part of schedule B. 

Colonel Davies complained that a num- 
ber of hon. Members voted in the last di- 
vision who had not heard the debate. He 
had voted in the minority on that occasion, 
because, according to the principle of the 
Bill, Dartmouth ought to have been pre- 
served. No doubt his name would appear 
in certain prints as “‘ of those Members who 
usually supported Ministers,” but had, on 
this occasion, voted against them. Minis- 
ters were acting inconsistently in allowing 
Totness to retain its Members, when it did 
not contain nearly as many 10/. houses as 
Dartmouth ; but he had heard it whispered, 
that Totness was to be made a close bo- 
rough. 

Lord Althorp expressed his surprise that 
the hon. Member should indulge in such 
insinuations. The hon. Member ought to 
have known that he and his colleagues 
were incapable of acting from unworthy 
motives. 

Question negatived. 

House resumed. Committee to sit again. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 5, 1832. 


Mixutes.] Petitions presented. By the Marquis of LAns- 
pown, from the Landowners and Inhabitants of Fraughart 
and Moss Towns and by the Earl of SHrewspury, from 
the Inhabitants of Kileomin and Romin, Whitchurch and 
Garroclyne, New Ross, Carrick on Suir, Kilmannan, 
Killag, Butlers Town, Kelrie, Union of Burnchurch, Gow- 
ranclara, Youghall, and Kells, for the Abolition of Tithe, 
in Ireland:—By the Earl of SHrewspury, from the 
National Trades Political Union, Inhabitants of Grange 
Gorman, Duncormack, Kilcoan, New Ross, Kilcomin, and 
Robin, that a measure of Parliamentary Reform may be 
granted to Ireland similar to that of England, from the 
Inhabitants of Whitchurch and Garrocloyne; for the Intros 
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duction of Poor Laws into Ireland, from the Inhabitants of 
Longford Temple Michael and Ballymacormick, for the 
Repeal of the Union, ‘from the Inhabitants of Wexford, 
Maglass, Ballymore, Killinick, and Smarthmore, to disband 
the Yeomanry, and from the Roman Catholic Inhabit- 
ants of Butlers Town for the Repeal of the Subletting 
Act. 


in Belgium. 


Conpuct or Lorp PonsonBy 1N Bet- 
Gium.] The Marquis of Londonderry 
rose, in consequence of the notice he had 


| given of his intention to ask some ques- 


tions respecting certain circumstances 
which were freely spoken of in society, 
and which had been published in the pub- 
lic newspapers. When he gave that no- 
tice, he had expected that the same 
courtesy which it was usual for noble 
Lords asking questions to experience in 
that House from the Ministers of the 
Crown—and of which no one had taken 
greater advantage than the noble Earl 
(Grey), when on the opposition side of the 
House, would have been extended to him. 
He, therefore, hoped that the noble Earl 
would not, in the present instance, depart 
from the course usually pursued in that 
House, but would answer those questions 
which he felt it to be his duty to ask. If 
the noble Earl’s explanation should be 
satisfactory, it would be unnecessary to 
press the matter further; but if no expla- 
nation, or an unsatisfactory one, was given, 
he should then feel bound to submit a 
motion to their Lordships on the subject. 
He hoped that the angry feeling exhibited 
in the discussion of the other night would 
be suffered to die away; and that it would 
not be revived by the noble Earl refusing 
to answer his questions. It appeared that 
a letter had been written by the Belgian 
general, Baron Van der Smissen, contain- 
ing very grave and serious charges against 
Lord Ponsonby. The letter did not deal 
in vague and general allegations ; but pre- 
cise statements were made, and several in- 
dividuals connected with the transactions 
to which it referred were mentioned by 
name. It was there stated that Lord 
Ponsonby, the British Ministerin Belgium, 
had entered into a plan for exciting an in- 
surrection in that country in favour of the 
House of Orange, from which he with- 
drew when the Administration of this coun- 
try thought fit to change their policy with 
regard to Belgium. The writer proceeded 
to state, that, by this conduct, on the part 
of Lord Ponsonby, the safety of all those 
persons who had been induced by him to 
assist in producing the insurrection had 
been compromised, He (the Marquis of 
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Londonderry)‘ wished to know, whether 
there was any truth in those allegations ? 
and he should: be glad to see the noble 
Lord (Ponsonby), if he was in his place, 
stand up and deny them, if he could. 
Another charge brought against Lord Pon- 
sonby was, that of having suppressed cer-_ 
tain petitions which had been placed in 
his hands for the purpose of being trans- 
mitted to the Conference. It was stated, 
that a certain individual had been directed 
by the Conference to collect the senti- 
ments of the people of Belgium with re- 
spect to the restoration of the House of 
Orange ; that a great many petitions were 
accordingly got up on the subject; and 
one of them, signed by 1,500 persons, was 
placed under the care of Lord Ponsonby ; 
and that that noble Lord never thought 
proper to transmit it to the Conference. 
He certainly could not believe that Lord 
Ponsonby, if he received the petition at all, 
would have failed to forward it to the 
Conference ; but, in consequence of the 
positive statements which were made on 
the subject, in diplomatic circles, and in 
the public newspapers, he felt he could 
not do less than ask the noble Earl oppo- 
site, whether there was any truth in those 
allegations. But he must say, that if such 
acts attributed to Lord Ponsonby were 
correctly stated, such conduct had not 
been surpassed in the worst days of Napo- 
leon. He should feel most satisfied to 
find that Lord Ponsonby had been un- 
justly accused ; but if the charges were 





not denied, he should submit a motion to 
their Lordships on the subject. 


Lord Ponsonby addressed the House as | 


follows:—I give to the statements made 
by the noble Marquis the most distinct, 
direct, and positive contradiction. I will 
not enter into any explanation of my con- 
duct before him. I do not recognize him 
as my judge, and 1 do not know what 
right he has to demand any explanation 
from me. I stand upon my character be- 
fore the world, and upon that I depend 
for the justification of the conduct which 
I pursued in Belgium. I scorn the accus- 
ation of the noble Marquis. Let the no- 
ble Marquis bring forward proofs of the 
truth of his statements ; let him go to the 
unworthy sources from which he has re- 
ceived those scandalous and calumnious 
libels, and bring them to light; let him 
call me before my Peers in this House, and 
submit a distinct motion on the subject. 





I repeat my denial of those libels, I will 
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I stand upon my 


in Belgium. 


give no explanation. 
character. é. 

The Marquis of Londonderry begged to 
assure the noble Lord, that no individual 
had heard his statement with greater satis- 
faction than himself. He had always con- 
sidered the noble Lord to be a person of 
the highest honour; and he felt some 
pride in having been the means of inducing 
the noble Lord to proclaim to this country, 
to Belgium, and to Europe, that the scan- 
dalous and infamous allegations contained 
in the letter of Baron Van der Smissen, 
and in other publications, were totally un- 
founded. 

Earl Grey thought, that, after what had 
fallen from the noble Lord (Ponsonby), it 
would be unnecessary for him to say a 
word in answer to the accusations which 
had been brought against him; but he 
must say, that the noble Marquis might 
have been satisfied of their falsehood by 
merely perusing the papers which contain- 
edthem. He believed that no suspicion 
would have entered the mind of any other 
person, who knew the noble Lord’s charac- 
ter, that he could be guilty of acts which, 
the noble Marquis had said, would have 
disgraced the worst days of Napoleon. 
He really was convinced that no other per- 
son but the noble Marquis would have 
thought it necessary to call upon the noble 
Lord for a formal contradiction of those 
scandalous accusations, which were totally 
and absolutely devoid of truth. The no- 
ble Lord (Ponsonby) was instructed (and 
he uniformly obeyed his instructions, and 


(had entitled, himself by his conduct, to 


the approbation of the Government by 
which he was employed) not to interfere 
in any of the party contentions of the 
country to which he was sent; and the 
statement that he had engaged in a plan 
of insurrection, and afterwards declined 
proceeding with it, contained not a parti- 
cle of truth. The noble Marquis had 
stated, that some person had been sent by 
the Conference to Belgium, for the pur- 
pose of getting up petitions. This was the 
first he had heard of the matter, and he 
knew not what petitions the noble Marquis 
alluded to; but this he knew, that every- 
thing which came to his noble friend, and 
which it was important the Government at 
home should be made acquainted with, 
was transmitted by him. He would con- 
clude by assuring the noble Marquis that 
it was not from any feeling of disrespect 
to him that he had said he would not an« 
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swer his questions, but, being aware how 
often debates arose when no motion was 
before the House, and having a few nights 
since witnessed the inconvenience of such 
a mode of proceeding, he had certainly 
determined, as far as in him lay, not to 
give an occasion for another such irregu- 
lar discussion. The noble Marquis said, 
that he was satisfied with the answer he 
had received, and he was certain that 
every man in the House must be satisfied 
with the manly declaration of his noble 
friend. 


Prurawities Bity.] The Archbishop 
of Canterbury moved that this Bill be read 
a second time. 

The Earl of Eldon expressed some hesi- 
tation in concurring in the measure as it 
stood, and had, therefore, to request, the 
Committee might be postponed ; in which 
case he had no objection to allow the Bill 
to be read a second time at present. If, 
upon full consideration, however, the most 
reverend Primate should still be of opin- 
ion, that the Bill was likely to prove bene- 
ficial, his confidence in the judgment and 
prudence of his Grace, would induce him 
to acquiesce in it. 

Lord King begged to state, that it was 
not his intention to oppose the Bill as a 
whole because he did not think the exist- 
ence of all pluralities in the Church an evil, 
but he hoped the Bill would be materially 
altered in the Committee. There were 
few persons, he believed, throughout the 
country, who did not now call themselves 
moderate Reformers, but then they would 
only concede the very minimum of Reform, 
and that was the character which this 
Bill deserved. It must be considered, from 
the very little way it went in remedying 
the evils of holding pluralities, to be the 
most unsatisfactory and disappointing that 
could have been brought forward. Such 
a measure might have been considered 
highly beneficial thirty years ago; but the 
change which had taken place in the 
minds of the people at large, during that 
period, would induce them to be anything 
but satisfied with this measure, if it was 
similar to that which was ‘before the 
House last year, and he understood it was, 
and which went to limit the distance with- 
in which two livings might be held by the 
same incumbent, to thirty instead of forty- 
five miles, and the taking of livings be- 
yond that limit, subjecting the clergyman 
doing so to the forfeiture of the first living 
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so held by him, and this he understood 
to be the tenor of the present Bill. That 
there were great abuses existing in the 
Church, no one would have the temerity 
to deny; and. the greatest of all these 
abuses was that of two rich benefices 
being held by one and the same person. 
But did this Bill go to the correction of 
that crying evil? Certainly not. The rule 
was, that all pluralities were abuses, and 
their existence could only be justified on 
special grounds, the principal one being, 
where the livings were so small and near 
together that the duties could be perform- 
ed satisfactorily by the same person, and 
where the amount of the funds receivable 
in each case was only an adequate remu- 
neration for the services actually perform- 
ed. But, admitting the propriety of this 
exception to the general rule, was that 
any reason why two large and rich bene- 
fices should be held by the same person ? 
Dispensations of this kind converted the 
profession of ministers of the Gospel into a 
trade, which had the lucre of gain for its 
object. There was nothing like this exist- 
ing inthe Roman Catholic Church, it being, 
in point of fact, an abuse which belonged 
exclusively to the Church of England. 
He had not yet been able to discover how 
it was, that a Bishop, in addition to his see, 
was allowed to hold a deanery, or a pre- 
bendary, or a large and wealthy living in 
commendum, and he wished to be informed 
whether this Bill remedied that abuse ? 
If it did not, every friend of the Established 
Church must be satisfied the Bill would be 
of very little value, and could not possi- 
bly be considered satisfactory, more par- 
ticularly when it was recollected that the 
religion of the Established Church was not 
the religion of the majority of the people 
of thiscountry. He pledged himself to that 
fact; and the inference he drew from it was, 
that the Established Church, could not 
afford to lose its character, by permitting 
the continuance of such an abuse. If 
there was one circumstance more than 
another that would operate to benefit the 
interests of the Established Church, it 
would be that of preventing the holding 
of two great livings by the same individual, 
and that object this Bill did not go to effect. 
One of the principal evils resulting from 
the practice was, that it led to non-resi- 
dence. The number of non-resident 
clergymen of the establishment, as ap- 
peared by the last return, greatly exceeded 
the number of those who were resident ; 
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the number of the former being 6,080, and 
of the latter 4,416. This was the great 
grievance which ought to be abolished. 
The Legislature had endeavoured, the 
House of Commons particularly, had 
made great efforts to remedy this abuse. 
The Act of Henry 8th, was passed for 
that purpose; so also, were those of Ed- 
ward and Elizabeth; and, lastly, that of 
Charles, which ensued upon the second 
Reformation, an Act which had for its ob- 
ject to restore the ejected Ministers who 
had been turned out by Oliver Cromwell. 
That Act says—* If the Minister shall have 
been ejected out of two ecclesiastical be- 
nefices for the cure of souls, he shall be 
restored to one, and no more.” These 
were the words of the Act of Charles 2nd. 
He did not think it necessary to stop to 
ask how the practice of holding pluralities 
began; certain it was, that it had existed 
fora long period, and that it had, from 
time to time, found apologists among the 
ministers of the Church. Bishop Hooker 
was one among the early apologists for the 
practice; and he said, ‘“ The number of 
livings in the Church is so great, and the 
number of learned men to fill them so 
small, that you must either not let the 
livings be severed, or you must have in- 
competent persons appointed to them. 
Of two evils choose the least: it is better 
that one learned and competent person 
should be appointed to two livings, than 
that they should be severed, and two un- 
Jearned men be appointed.” Another rea- 
son assigned for non-residence was, in 
order to enable persons to reside at the 
University, for the purpose of obtaining 
further knowledge, that they might be 
more fitting for their occupation, and more 
useful in their calling at a future period. 
The reasons for the adoption of this prac- 
tice might be very good ones at the time 
at which it originated; but they could 
not be considered applicable as regarded 
the present times. The clergy of the pre- 
sent day had attained a much greater de- 
gree of fitness for their sacred duties; and 
there was no reason to suppose that there 
would be any numerical deficiency in their 
body, or that the demand for their ser- 
vices would be greater than the means of 
supply. Bishop Burnett was of opinion, 
that many abuses had been purged out, 
but that many still continued in his time 
in the Church, among which was to be 
found that of pluralities, which had not 
been purged out, notwithstanding all the 
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outcry that was made on the subject at 
the Reformation. These were abuses which 
the Church of Rome was ashamed of, and 
which Queen Mary even had endeavoured 
to root out. Such was the opinion of Bur- 
nett on pluralities, and non-residence and 
his authority was strengthened, if it needed 
any support by that of Archbishop Usher. 
It was wholly unnecessary to enter into 
any lengthened argument to show that the 
present Bill was in truth, nothing more than 
a mockery and delusion. He, therefore, 
hoped, when they came to consider it in 
Committee, the right reverend Bench 
would permit it to be rendered in some de- 
gree etlicient, or they might depend upon 
its never becoming a law. 

Lord Ellenborough remarked, that the 
authority of Bishop Burnett might be very 
applicable to his own time, and for the 
purposes for which he wrote, but, with the 
circumstances of the present time, and the 
state of the Church, he must necessarily 
have been as ignorant as the noble Baron 
seemed to be of all that had passed since 
the days of that Prelate. The noble Ba- 
ron seemed not to be aware that under 
the 7th George 3rd, the Bishops had the 
power to enforce the performance of Di- 
vine Service twice in every Church on the 
Sunday, and could compel the residence 
of either a Curate or Rector in each parish. 
They had also been empowered by the 
Legislature to see that the Curates who 
did the duty were paid salaries in propor- 
tion to the value of the living. The total 
abolition of all pluralities could only lead 
to the appointment of some Curates to 
small benefices. He recollected an ob- 
servation made to him ten years ago by 
the most reverend Primate, that he did 
not think he could do a greater injury to 
a poor Curate than by giving him a poor 
living, since he thereby raised him to a 
higher station, and imposed on him the 
necessity of incurring additional expenses, 
without any proportionate increase of in- 
come. He granted that pluralities and 
non-residence were ascandal to the Church, 
but if that scandal did exist, it must be 
remedied by a different measure from the 
present Bill. It had been objected to this 
Bill that it did not prevent’ livings being 
held by Prelates in commendam., The 
noble Lord who made that objection ought 
to make himself better acquainted then he 
appeared to be with the provisions of the 
Bill. The practice was, in a great measure 
unavoidable, Some of the dioceses, were 
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so poor that proper diocesans could not } 


be found for them, unless they were im- 
proved by the addition of dignities in ca- 
thedrals, or by livings held ix commendam. 
He would not object to the second reading 
of the Bill, although there were some parts 
of it which excited his apprehensions. It 
should be maturely considered whether 
they might not do an essential injury to 
the Church by abolishing curacies, or 
greatly reducing their number. 
Bill read a second time. 


TOPOL OLDE LOO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 5, 1832. 


MinuteEs.] Bills brought in. By Lord NuGeEnrt, for the 
Registration of Births. Read a second time; Navy Civil 
Departments; Marine Mutiny. 

Returns ordered. Of the parts of each County of England 
and Wales locally separated from the same, specifying their 
Population, and the Districts and Counties to which they 
would be annexed under the Reform Bill :—On the Motion 
of Mr. Henry Grattan, for all accounts relating to the 
building of the Annesley Bridge when it was begun and 
finished, the Cost and the Estimates, and the Amount of 
Tolls and Receipts:—On the Motion of Lord JouN 
RussELL, an Abstract of the Population, Assessed Taxes, 
«&e.; of the Boroughs contained in parts 1 and 2 of the 
Boundary Bill:—On the Motion of Mr. Stuart Wort- 
LEY, a Return of the Proportions to the Rent or actual 
Value at which the Parochial Assessments are made in each 
Parish intended to send Members to Parliament under the 
Reform Bill. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. WiLBRAHAM, from 1,700 In- 
habitants of Macclesfield, in favour of the Factories Regu- 
lation Bill; against the same Bill, from Persons employed 
at Spring Bank Mill, and Water Mills; King Street Mills, 
and New Bridge Lane Mills, and Bridge Field Mills, Stock- 
port; Mersey Cotton Mills in Heaton Norris, and of Spin- 
ners and Manufacturers of Mottram in Longendale, Chester; 
from the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of Marple, 
against the General Registry Bill; from the Freeholders 
and Inhabitants of Congleton, for the Amendment of the 
Lighting and Watching Act:—By Sir EpmunD HaAyEs, 
from Distillers of the County of Donegal, for the Repeal 
of the Malt Drawback Duty Bill:—By Mr. WALLACE, 
from the Persons connected with the Courts of Civil Law 
(Ireland) that no measure may be passed to regulate those 
Courts until the Report of the English Commissioners had 
appeared :—By Mr. ANTHONY LeFROY, from 560 Persons 
of the Union of Granard, and by Lord Cog, from the In- 
habitants of Killoe, against the proposed Plan of Education 
for Ireland *-—By Sir Joun MILEY Dore, from the Guild 
of Hatters.in Galway; and by Mr. Henry GRATTAN, 
from the National Trades Political Union, for the Equaliz- 
ation of Civil Rights in Galway :—By Sir JoHN MILLEY 
Doy eg, from the Inhabitants of Dunleckney and Augha; 
and by Mr. Henry Grattan, from Inhabitants of Derry 
Patrick and Navan, for the Abolition of Tithes:—By Mr. 
Henry Grattan, from the Inhabitants of Derry Patrick, 
in favour of Reform; and from an Individual, in favour of 
the Dublin Coal Trade Bill. 


Epucation Iretanp.] Sir John 
Brydges presented a Petition from the 
Presbyterian Congregation of Magilligan, 
in the county of Londonderry against the 
omg new plan for Education in Ire- 
and. 


Sir Robert Bateson said, that the plan 
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of education proposed had caused thegreat- 
est dissatisfaction, in the north of Ireland, 
The Presbyterians, as well as the Mem- 
bers of the Established Church, were 
equally and most decidedly opposed to it, 
and he entreated his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to reflect well before they proceeded 
in a cause which would injure and irri- 
tate the whole ofthe Protestants in Ireland. 
The Protestants had a right to be consi- 
dered, and they opposed the plan of edu- 
cation proposed, because it would deprive 
their children of the Bible without note or 
comment. The Presbyterian Synod of 
Ulster felt most strongly upon the subject, 
and, indeed, he was authorized to say, 
that the great body of Protestants of the 
north of Ireland would rather have no 
system of public education at all than 
one which so completely violated all their 
religious feelings as did the new scheme. 
Let the Government and the House com- 
pare the condition of that part of Ireland 
in which the light of the Gospel shone out 
purely with that in which that light was 
obscured by error and superstition, and 
then the blessings and advantages of truly 
scriptural education would be palpable 
To one petition, similar to that now before 
the House 230,000 Protestants had affixed 
their signatures; and, in the name of all 
the Protestants of Ireland—of two millions 
of his fellow-subjects—he again entreated 
the Government to pause before they pro- 
ceeded further with the attempt to thrust 
the new system of education upon Ireland. 
Petition to be printed. 


Seceding Ministers. 


Secepinc Mrnisters (IRELAND.)] 
Sir Robert Bateson presented a Petition 
from the Ministers of the Seceders in 
Donegal, for an increase and equalization 
of the Regium Donum. These individuals 
composing the Society over which the pe- 
titioners presided, were unexampled for 
good conduct. He was authorized to state 
there was no instance of one of the Mem- 
bers of their body having forfeited his life 
to the laws of his country: such persons 
certainly deserved every favour. He was 
of opinion that the prayer of the petition 
ought to be complied with, and that the 
Seceding Synod, and all the unendowed 
congregations, ought to participate in the 
grant. At present the bounty was dis- 
tributed to the ministers in three classes ; 
the firstreceived 70/.; the second 50/.; and 
the third, 30/. These sums were wholly 
inadequate to maintain the families of 
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gentlemen who had received an excellent 
education, for such the petitioners were— 
and when it was considered that the coun- 
try was at no expense in sending down 
Special Commissions, or employing an 
army in that part of Ireland, from which 
this petition proceeded, he thought the 
subscribers to it had every claim to the 
consideration of the House. 

Lord Acheson said, the petitioners were 
a most estimable body of men, and he 
understood many of them received only 
45l. per annum, while some few had as 
little as 207. He thought they were justly 
intitled to a larger allowance, and he could 
assure the House, such a measure as in- 
creasing their incomes, would be received 
with the highest satisfaction in that part 
of Ireland in which the petitioners re- 
sided, and where they were much respect- 
ed. 

Mr. Stanley said, with respect to the 
inequality in the distribution of the grant, 
he doubted if the petitioners were those 
who had the best ground of complaint. 
He must state to the House, that he had 
caused inquiries to be made into the sub- 
ject, and found that the ministers of the 
petitioning Seceders were better provided 
for than those of the Synod of Ulster. 

Mr. Hume regretted the grant was to 
be continued, as it was obvious, from the 
present petition, that it only led to envy 
and dissention. With regard to the dis- 
posal of it, he thought the best course to 
pursue would be, to put all the dissenting 
congregations upon the same footing, and 
make each pay its own Ministers. He 
saw no reason why the Presbyterian clergy 
were to receive the royal bounty, from 
which the Catholics were wholly excluded. 
He strongly recommended the withdrawal 
of the grant altogether. 

Lord Castlereagh assured the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that, if an attempt 
was made either to diminish or withdraw 
the grant, he would oppose it to the 
utmost of his power. 

Colonel Conolly said, he must also add 
his voice in support of the prayer of the 
petition. He knew the petitioners to be 
a most excellent and deserving body of 
men. The chief ground of complaint was, 
that the petitioners were not placed on an 
equal footing with the Syriod of Ulster, 
from which they had seceded. There was 
no reason why any distinction should be 
made between the two parties, 

Petition to be printed. 


Grand Jury Laws and 
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Granp Jury Laws anp Cownsta- 
BULARY Force (IrRELAND.)] Sir Robert 
Bateson presented a Petition from the 
City and Liberties of Londonderry, that 
the Grand Jury Laws might be amended. 
The petitioners complained that expenses 
were incurred which were altogether un- 
necessary in their opinion; that many 
offices paid out of the Grand Jury cess 
were merely political, and, therefore, ought 
to be paid by Government. The petition- 
ers further asserted, that they were com- 
pelled to pay for a much larger Consta- 
bulary Force than was required. 

Petition brought up, and on the Motion 
that it be printed, 

Lord Killeen said, as the hon. Baronet 
had stated that the petitioners complained 
of the amount of the Constabulary Force, 
he wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Secretary for Ireland, whether 
he contemplated any measure for the im- 
provement of that force. 

Mr. Stanley said, he had\a measure in 
preparation for altering and amending the 
laws relating to the constabulary force in 
Ireland ; he trusted it would be found 
calculated to increase their efficiency, and 
diminish the expense of that force. 

Mr. Wyse said, the Grand Jury Laws 
in Ireland positively required revision. 
The Grand Juries, by the existing system, 
had no control over the expenditure cf 
the county, although they had to make 
the cess; it would be a great improve- 
ment if they had such a control over the 
charges to which their respective counties 
were subject, as that House had over the 
public expenditure. At present, if they 
refused a claim, they could be compelled 
to pay it by the mandate of a Judge. 
Until these laws were very much improved, 
the people of Ireland would never be sa- 
tisfied with their administration. 

Mr. Henry Grattan knew an instance, 
which occurred recently, where the whole 
twenty-four gentlemen who composed a 
Grand Jury, unanimously refused to make 
an assessment, as they thought there was 
no ground for such a proceeding; but 
they were compelled to do soon the man- 
date of the Judge who went the circuit. 
The greatest abuses existed, and the most 
gross frauds were committed, under the 
present system ; the Clerks of the Crown, 
and other officers connected with the 
counties of Ireland, were appointed by 
the Crown, and therefore, ought to be 
paid out of the public purse, 
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Sirk Trapve.| Earl Grosvenor, in 
moving the Order of the Day for the ap- 
pointment of the Committee on the Silk 
Trade, said, he was desirous of correcting 
some erroneous impressions which had 
originated in his speech on the subject of 
the Silk-trade on a former evening. The 
first of these was in reference to an hon. 
Member (Mr. Morrison), whom he (Lord 
Grosvenor) had stated was an interested 
person in the decision of the Committee 
on the Silk-trade. When he used the 
term ‘ interested,” he only alluded to the 
interest likely to be excited by an interest- 
ing question, and, in no degree had he 
intended to refer to pecuniary considera- 
tions. The second had reference to his 
observations respecting the establishment 
of Messrs. Aimes and Atkinson at Bat- 
tersea. He had stated, that, in conse- 
quence of the distress existing in the Silk- 
trade, those Gentlemen had been obliged 
to sell some valuable machinery, which 
had originally cost above 19,000/., for a 
sum of .5,0007. The machinery had un- 
questionably cost about 18,000/., but the 
extent of the loss on its sale had been, by 
no means, as great as he had stated it. 
As Messrs. Aimes and Atkinson were en- 
gaged in another business, he feared his 
mis-statement of the fact might be in- 
jurious to them, and he, therefore, troubled 
the House with its correction, The noble 
Lord then moved, that certain names 
(which he read from a list) should con- 
stitute a Committee for an inquiry into 
the distress existing in the silk manufac- 
ture of the country. Agreed to. 


Cuotera Morsvus.] Mr. Hume was 
desirous of asking a question of the right 
hon. the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, on the subject of the Cholera 
Morbus. He had seen, in the last report 
from the Central Board of Health, a state- 
ment, to the effect that sixteen cases had 
occurred in the parish where he resided— 
Marylebone. Of course such a statement 
had attracted his attention, and he had in- 
stituted inquiries to ascertain its correct- 
ness. The result of this inquiry he felt 
bound to state to the House. He found 
that in none of the reported cases was 
there one single symptom characteristic of 
Asiatic Cholera. He, therefore, begged 
to ask on whose authority it was, that the 
report of the Central Board of Health 
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was drawn up? He need not, he was 
sure, impress upon the Government the 
absolute necessity of satisfying the public, 
that no case was admitted into the report 
which had not occurred, and it was with 
this view that he asked the question. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he would 
inform the House how the reports issued 
by the Board of Health were made up. 
Inspectors, who were medical men, and in 
general attached to the army, were ap- 
pointed in each district by the Central 
Board of Health. These inspectors ex- 
amined cases, and reported those which 
they conceived to be cases of Cholera. 
The reports of the inspectors were con- 
sidered sufficient authority for the insertion 
of the cases in the report issued by the 
Central Board of Health. The cases 
stated to have occurred in Marylebone 
workhouse were reported to the Board of 
Health by the inspector of that district. 
It appeared, from a statement made in a 
newspaper, that the inspector for Mary- 
lebone had, subsequently to his making 
his report, expressed to other medical gen- 
tlemen some doubt as to the cases being 
really Cholera cases. This statement im- 
mediately attracted the attention of the 
Board of Health, and they had that morn- 
ing sent for the medical inspector, in order 
to ascertain whether he had made any 
such admission. He had not yet heard 
the result of the inquiry. 

Mr. Hume said, that it was necessary 
that the subject should be strictly 
investigated, in order to satisfy the pub- 
lic. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson begged to direct 
the attention of the House to a return for 
which the hon. member for Middlesex had 
moved, and which was now upon the 
Table of the House. Hon. Members must 
have observed that recently the most abo- 
minable reports had been in circulation 
with respect to the remuneration made to 
the medical gentlemen acting under the 
Board of Health. Even within the last 
few days he had observed in some of the 
newspapers a repetition of a statement, 
which was perfectly false, namely, that 
these gentlemen were in the receipt of 
twenty guineas a-day, or some stich sum. 
He only trusted, that hon. Members and 
the public would be good enough to in- 
spect the return which was laid upon the 
Table of the House on last Friday. It 
appeared from that return, that these 
gentlemen received what could scarcely 
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be called a competent remuneration, for 
7s. 6d. per day was the largest sum they 
could receive for all their labour and 
anxiety. 

Mr. Hunt said, that it was not his wish 
to create unnecessary alarm upon this 
painful subject, but he could not avoid 
stating, that he was ledto believe—that 
many cases of Cholera were never re- 
ported at all. He could state a fact 
which had taken place within 200 yards 
of where he lived—in Stamford-street. A 
woman was taken ill on the Sunday before 
last, and died early on the following Mon- 
day. Her husband was taken ill on the 
Monday, and died on the Tuesday. The 
son of these unfortunate people, and two 
cther persons, who followed the husband 
to the grave, were taken ill on the Wed- 
nesday, and the son and one of the per- 
sons died. Thus, ina short space of time, 
the wife, the husband, the child, and a 
person who followed the husband to the 
grave, were swept off by disease. Several 
medical gentlemen, and, amongst others, 
Dr. M‘Cann, declared that the disease 
by which these persons were destroyed 
was the Asiatic Cholera; but whether it 
were the Asiatic Cholera or the English 
Cholera, as it was a disease by which 
persons were so suddenly seized, and so 
soon destroyed, he hoped that Ministers 
would use every exertion to make the truth 
be known respecting it. The more widely 
the truth should be disseminated, the less 
would be the alarm in the public mind. 
Yesterday, no less than seven dead bodies 
was carried past his door, and buried in 
a church-yard separated from the public 
road only by an open iron railing. He 
hoped that Ministers would direct their 
attention to this subject. If these were 
cases of Cholera, was it proper to bury 
the bodies in the very middle of the me- 
tropolis, close to a public road? In con- 
clusion, he trusted that Ministers would 
not be deterred, by the calumnies which 
were cast upon them and the medical 
Board, from acquainting the public with 
the true state of this frightful disorder. 


PARLIAMENTARY REForM—BILLFOR 
Eno Lan p—ComMirrre—NINBTEENTH 
Day.] On the Motion of Lord John 
Russell, the House went into Committee 
upon the Reform of Parliament (England) 
Bill. 

On the Chairman proceeding to read 
the names in schedule D, 
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Mr. Trevor rose to submit a Motion to 
the Committee respecting the town of 
Stockton-on-Tees, and, as he proposed 
to divide the House upon it, he requested 
the attention of hon. Members to the 
subject. Stockton-on-Tees was a town 
which, for a series of years, had been 
rapidly advancing, not in population alone, 
but in commercial and shipping importance. 
Perhaps the shortest way to state the claim 
of that town to Representation would be to 
read an extract from a petition presented 
to the House from its inhabitants, detail- 
ing not only the amount of its population 
and shipping, but the amount which it re- 
turned to the revenue. In the year 1811, 
the return of Customs from Stockton- 
on-Tees was 4,000/.; in 1830, it was 
44,000/.; and in 1831, the year in which 
it was to be recollected the duty on sea- 
borne coals was repealed, 44,0007. Thus 
there was an increase in the Customs be- 
tween the years 1811 and 1831 of 40,0002. 
In 1830 the return of inward-bound vessels - 
was 1,262; of outward-bound, 361. In 
1831, the return of inward-bound was 
2,104, and outward, 454, shewing a con- 
siderable increase. The population of the 
town of Stockton-on-Tees alone, inde- 
pendently of the adjoining townships, 
which, in the event of its insertion in the 
schedule, would, of course, be added to 
the town, was 7,566 souls. If the two ad- 
joining townships, one of which contained 
1,406, and the other 401 inhabitants, were 
annexed to it, there would be a population 
of nearly 9,000 persons, offering a suffi- 
ciently ample constituency. ‘There were 
in the town 600 102, houses, and 300 40s. 
tenements. Such were the statements of 
the petition, which he conceived were 
quite sufficient to entitle the town to Re- 
presentation. If he(Mr. Trevor) correctly 
understood the principle upon which the 
Reform measure was introduced, it was 
to give Representation to considerable 
places whose population and commercial 
interests had not been hitherto adequately 
represented. If such was the principle, 
he could not understand why Stockton- 
on-Tees was omitted. Cheltenham and 
Brighton were to have Members, but he 
would be glad to know what interests 
either of those places possessed to entitle 
it to Representation in preference to 
Stockton-on-Tees. He might be told that 
the county of Durham had already an 
ample number of Members granted by the 
Bill. He admitted such was the case. 
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Nay, he would go further, and say that 
the county of Durham had a more than 
ample number of Representatives. What 
he complained of was, that those Repre- 
sentatives were badly allotted. Out of 
the ten Members that Durham was to 
receive, eight would be returned by the 
northern division of that county, while the 
southern division, containing the import- 
ant towns of Stockton-on-Tees and Dar- 
lington, would have but two Represent- 
atives. He would suggest the transferring 
of the Representation which was allotted 
to Gateshead to Stockton-on-Tees. If 
the two places were compared, no reason 
could be found for preferring Gateshead ; 
and he could not avoid hoping that Minis- 
ters would consent to the change. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving, that 
Stockton-on-Tees be inserted in schedule 


Lord John Russell opposed the Motion. 
He would not deny that Stockton-on-Tees 
was a considerable place, but he contended, 
that there were a great many other towns 
much better entitled to Representation,even 
if it was the intention of the framers of the 
measure to make any alteration in the Bill 
as it stood, which it certainly was not. 
He must, however, state to the House that 
Doncaster contained a larger population 
than Stockton-on-Tees, and paid a con- 
siderably larger sum in assessed taxes. 
The hon. Gentleman had complained that 
the county of Durham was over repre- 
sented, and yet he proposed to give an- 
other Representative to a town in that 
county. True, he had proposed, as an 
alternative that Gateshead should not be 
represented, in order to give its Member 
to Stockton-on-Tees; or, in other words, 
he had asked the Committee, admitting 
population as an element of the prin- 
ciple on which the measure was founded, 
todeprive Gateshead, containing a popula- 
tion of 15,000 souls, of its Representation, 
in order that it might be bestowed on 
Stockton-on-Tees, containing but 7,000 
or 8,000 individuals. 

Sir Charles Wetherell thought, that his 
hon. friend had made outa most satisfactory 
case on behalf of Stockton-on-Tees. He 
was at a loss to conceive what superior 
right the toy, lemonade, and jelly shops of 
Brighton had to Representation in com- 
parison with the commercial and shipping 
interests of Stockton-on-Tees. He thought 
the assessed taxes formed a bad element 
for Representation, for it was impossible to 
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say in what manner they might be altered. 
For ought he or the House knew, the tax 
on windows might be repealed in the next 
Budget which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would bring forward—if, indeed, 
he intended to bring forwardany Budget— 
and there would be an end to one of the ele- 
ments of the principle on which the mea- 
sure was founded. Such things as hair- 
powder formed a very slight basis for a 
measure of such importance as that of 
Parliamentary Representation. Upon 
every consideration he was resolved to 
vote in favour of the Motion. 

Lord Althorp was surprised to hear the 
hon. and learned Gentleman deprecate the 
assuming of hair-powder as an element of 
the Bill, when he recollected the constant 
use of that article by the members of the 
profession to which he belonged. 

Sir Charles Wetherell begged pardon 
for interrupting the noble Lord; he was 
in the habit of wearing a patent wig. 

Lord Althorp certainly recollected to 
have seen the marks of hair-powder on 
the hon. Gentleman’s habiliments. With 
respect to the Motion before the House, he 
would only observe, that even, supposing 
it was deemed possible or expedient to 
give another Member to schedule D, there 
would be a question whether Stockton-on- 
Tees ought to be the place selected for 
that purpose, for Loughborough, Darling- 
ton, and Croydon, possessed a population 
much larger in amount than Stockton-on- 
Tees. For this reason he would oppose 
the Motion. 

Mr. Croker was of opinion that the 
southern district of the county of Durham 
was neglected in the proposed measure of 
Reform, not only with regard to Stockton- 
on-Jees, but in other cases. As to the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman, he would 
content himself by observing, that if no 
others of the towns of Durham were to be 
left out in order to give Stockton-on-Tees 
a Representative, he could not vote for the 
measure, as he considered Durham had 
already more than its due proportion of 
Members. He thought it would have 
been better to have given a Representative 
to Stockton-on-Tees, rather than to South 
Shields. While they were considering 
this part of the schedule, he desired to 
make one observation respecting Toxteth 
Park, near Liverpool. Some time ago 
it had been urged that Toxteth Park stood 
in the same relation to Liverpool, that 
Salford did to Manchester. In reply, it 
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was stated that Salford had a separate 
jurisdiction from Manchester, which was 
not the case with Toxteth Park; and, at 
the same time, it was further urged against 
giving Toxteth Park a Representative, and 
in favour of doing so for Salford, that the 
inhabitants of the former town expressed no 
desire to be represented, while Salford had 
expressed a strong wish on the subject. 
Both those arguments he was able to say, 
were unfounded. In the first place, Tox- 
teth Park was under a distinct jurisdiction 
from Liverpool; and, in the second place, 
a memorial had long since been presented 
to Government by the inhabitants of that 
place, praying Representation. 

Mr. Trevor said, that the southern divi- 
sion of the county of Durham had not got 
a fair share in the Representation, and 
that was his chief reason for pressing the 
claim of Stockton-on-Tees. He con- 
sidered Ministers had, in many instances, 
made a most unfortunate selection of 
places on which to bestow the franchise. 
Even admitting that the towns the noble 
Lord had enumerated, were superior in 
population to Stockton-on-Tees, still the 
latter deserved more consideration from 
the great interest connected with it. There 
could be no comparison between these 
and the petty interests of the keepers 
of circulating libraries and venders of 
oranges and lemonade at Cheltenham and 
Brighton. 

Mr. Lowther, as resident in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stockton, begged to bear his 
testimony to the respectability of the par- 
ties who had signed the petition presented 
by the member for the city of Durham, and 
to speak to the trade and importance of 
that town; but certain rules having been 
laid down by Government as to the amount 
of the population necessary for the forma- 
tion of new constituencies, and the county 
of Durham having already received more 
than its due share of Representation under 
the new Bill, he entreated the hon. Mem- 
ber to consult the feeling of the House, 
and not to press his Motion to a division. 
He had already fully discharged his duty 
towards those who had intrusted him with 
their petition. 

Sir Charles Wetherell also recommended 
his hon. friend not to divide. 

Motion negatived. 

Ashton-under-line, and Bury (Lanca- 
shire), were included in schedule D. 

On the question that Chatham (Kent) 
stand part of the schedule, 
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Mr. Croker was of opinion, that the 
parish of Gillingham should be included 
in the borough of Chatham. The latter 
place had a population of about 19,000; 
and the former about 14,000, making a 
total of 33,000, and, considering the import- 
ance of the interests connected with these 
places, Chatham ought to have had two 
Members allotted to it. 

Lord John Russell thought the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman would 
come in more conveniently when the 
Boundary Bill was under discussion. He 
understood that Gillingham was a mile 
from Chatham. 

Mr. Croker could assure the noble Lord 
that Gillingham was not above a furlong 
from Chatham; but, even if it had been 
a mile, that could be no objection, for they 
had allowed places much further apart 
to be connected in the return of Members, 
such as Sedgely with Wolverhampton ; 
Tynemouth and North Shields; Stoke- 
upon-Trent and the places joined with it. 
He did not find fault with these places 
being joined, but he did complain of the 
want of method or principle by which, ac- 
cording to caprice apparently, some dis- 
tant places were united, and other con- 
tiguous places disjoined. 

Lord John Russell said, that the hon. 
Gentleman ought to know that they had 
resorted to population chiefly as the rule 
of enfranchisement, and had taken the 
criterion of assessed taxes chiefly for the 
purpose of disfranchisement, and that 
the boundaries of places had been selected 
from local knowledge and other circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Croker said, this was the first time 
he had heard this distinctly avowed, and 
an extraordinary rule it was, they were, it 
seemed, to take comparative wealth to dis- 
franchise, and comparative population to 
enfranchise, and both were to be regu- 
lated by a boundary drawn to serve par- 
ticular purposes. 

Lord Althorp said, the assessed taxes 
could not form a test of the importance of 
great manufacturing towns. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that upon this 
principle Dartmouth was unfairly dealt 
with. 

Mr. Croker complained, that the noble 
Lord went over the country with his rule 
and compasses, and threw them into the 
Thames when he came to the new bo- 
roughs. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, this was the 
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first time he understoed that a different} 
rule was to be applied to the new and the 
old boroughs. it was unfair not to have 
stated before, the principle of enfranchise- 
ment in this schedule. It was a system 
of caprice, uncertainty, and injustice. 
The House and the public were treated 
with great contempt in not having been 
previously informed of this new element. 
It was a departure from the principle acted 
upon in other cases. His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment seemed to have gone with Lieu- 
tenant Drummond until he got down to 
Chatham, and then they put stones in his 
pocket, and sunk him. 

The question agreed to. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the Commit- 
tee had now agreed unanimously to a Reso- 
‘lution which had been rejected last year by 
a large majority. 

The next question was, that Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire, stand part of sche- 
dule D, 

Lord Granville Somerset said, there were 
some manufacturing towns more worthy 
of Representation than Cheltenham. He 
thought, at least, that the district newly 
built upon, which was called Pittsfield, 
should have been included in the bo- 
rough. 

Lord John Russell understood, 
whole of the town was included. 

Mr. Estcourt observed, the most im- 
portant part of the town of Cheltenham, 
that in which the baths stood, was not in- 
cluded in the borough. 

Captain Berkeley said, notone-tenth part 
of the houses in the portion of the town 
alluded to, were inhabited. 

Mr. Croker said, that was noreason. In 
Brighton, houses not yet built were in- 
cluded. He thought the Master of the 
Ceremonies should be the returning of- 
ficer. 

Cheltenham placed in schedule D. 

On the question that Dudley, Worcester- 
shire, stand part of schedule D, 

Mr. Croker said, that he had some ob- 
servations to make with reference to the 
enfranchisement of Dudley; but it being, 
in hisopinion, moreconvenient tomakethem 
under the head of Staffordshire, he would 
postpone them until the question of the 
- enfranchisement of Walsall, in that county, 
came before the House. 

Dudley was placed in schedule D. 

On the question that Frome, Somer- 
setshire, stand part of schedule D, 

Mr. Croker inquired why the whole 
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parish of Frome had not been included 
within the limits of the borough. 

Lord John Russell said, that the great 
extent of the parish was the reason why 
the whole of it had not been included, it 
had a circumference of between fifty and 
sixty miles. 

Mr. Croker asserted, that the case of 
Frome was inconsistent with the professed 
principles of the Bill. 

Mr. Littleton said, the constituency of 
the town could not be extended without 
injuring the constituency of the county. 

Mr. Croker said, this was the first time 
he heard that boroughs were to be cut and 
carved to adapt them to the constituency 
of the county, He would take an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning some remarkable in- 
stances in which the town Representation 
was extended to the county. 

Motion agreed to. 

On the question that Gateshead, Dur- 
ham, stand part of schedule D, 

Colonel Wood said, he had given notice 
that he proposed to move an Amendment 
on this question, which was, to substitute 
another place, Merthyr Tydvil in the sche- 
dule, to the exclusion of Gateshead, which 
he considered, a place of minor import- 
ance. He was sorry there was so thin an 
attendance of Members, because the par- 
ties whose case he was about to represent 
would think that their interests were not 
duly considered. It appeared to him that 
Gateshead had very little claim to repre- 
sentation. But he would first submit to 
the House the claims of Merthyr Tydvil. 
The petition which he had presented from 
that town contained the following parti- 
culars and he had every reason to believe 
the whole of the allegations were substan- 
tially correct. The town of Merthyr 
Tydvil contained a population of 22,083 
persons, and had 4,367 houses, and 674 
occupants of houses of the annual value 
of 102. and upwards; containing within 
its own limits four of the largest iron 
works in the British dominions, with no 
less than thirty-three blast furnaces; it 
was also situated in the centre of a dis- 
trict in which more than one-third part of 
the iron made in Great Britain was pro- 
duced, and ig which no less than 100,000 
persons resided. With these claims to 
Representation the inhabitants were un- 
able to understand the principle upon 
which Merthyr Tydvil was excladed from 
schedule D, while so many places of infe- 
rior relative importance were admitted into 
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it. They stated, that according to the 
principle adopted by Lieutenant Drum- 
mond, Merthyr Tydvil was higher in the 
scale than Bury, Kidderminster, White- 
haven, Walsall, Kendal, Frome, Gates- 
head, Ashton-under-Line, South Shields, 
and Whitby. They likewise stated, that 
if their claim to a Representative were to 
be decided by the amount of the popu- 
lation, they would also stand in an equally 
advantageous situation with respect to the 
boroughs which he had just named. They 
said the amount of their population was 
22,083, and that the amount of popu- 
lation in those boroughs was in every case 
much below 20,000. They felt more 
deeply the injustice of being deprived of 
a Representative when they contrasted 
their situation with other places to which 
Representatives were now for the first time 
given. In the Staffordshire iron district 
it was proposed to give to Birmingham two 
Members, to Wolverhampton two Mem- 
bers, to Dudley, situate only six miles from 
Wolverhampton, one Member, and to 
Walsall, also situated about six miles, one 
Member; so that in a circle of which the 
radius was thirteen miles, there would be 
six members returned from places con- 
nected with the Staffordshire iron trade, 
besides the two Members for the county. 
He might therefore have proposed to have 
transferred the Members assigned to Wal- 
sall from that place to Merthyr Tydvil ; 
but if he had made such a proposition, he 
should have laid himself open to the accu- 
sation that he was making it in that spirit 
of rivalry which existed between the 
Staffordshire iron trade and the South 
Wales iron trade. He had, therefore, de- 
termined to select some place, between 
which and Merthyr Tydvil no rivalry ex- 
isted ; and, in looking for sucha place, his 
attention had been directed to the striking 
injustice with which his constituents had 
been treated in comparison with the inha- 
bitants of the coal districts in the north of 
England. His constituents had, therefore, 
stated in their petition, that Newcastle 
now returned two Members,—that the 
city of Durham returned two Members— 
that Sunderland was to return two Mem- 
bers—that Gateshead, divided from New- 
castle only by the river Tyne, was to re- 
turn one Member—that Tynemouth, only 
seven miles distant from Newcastle, was 
to return one Member—and that South 
Shields, divided from North Shields by 
the Tyne, was also to return one Member. 
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There were thus within a circle, drawn with 
a radius of twelve miles, not less than nine 
borough Representatives connected with 
the northern coal trade, in addition to the 
four Knights of the Shire for Durham and 
Northumberland respectively. The peti- 
tioners complained of this great accumu- 
lation of Members in one district, whilst 
Merthyr Tydvil and its mineral district 
was left without a Representative. For 
these reasons he submitted that Gateshead 
ought to be erased out of this schedule, 
and that Merthyr Tydvil ought to be in- 
serted in its place. He was perfectly 
aware that, in schedule E it was proposed 
that Cowbridge, Merthyr Tydvil, Aberdare, 
and Llantrissent should have a share with 
Cardiff in the election of a member ; but 
his constituents deprecated this union, be- 
cause Cardiff was distanttwenty-five miles, 
Llantrissent nineteen, and Cowbridge 
thirty miles from Merthyr Tydvil, and had 
none of them any community of interest 
with it. They, therefore, humbly but 
firmly, claimed, through him, that share in 
the Representation to which their popu- 
lation, important commercial interests, and 
relative importance, in strict justice and 
equity entitled them, namely, the privi- 
lege of sending one Member to Parlia- 
ment without being annexed to any other 
place. He had no wish to deprive Gates- 
head of the elective franchise, and he 
would, therefore, point out two modes by 
which his object could be obtained, with- 
out doing that injury to Gateshead. In 
the instructions addressed to the Bound- 
ary Commissioners, he found this passage : 
Plans on a large scale will be furnished 
to you, on which you will direct your sur- 
veyors carefully to insert. the boundaries 
of the old borough, and to mark the limits 
ascribed by you to the town. In some 
few cases the abrupt termination of the 
streets will point out the indisputable li- 
mit of the town, while in others, straggling 
and detached houses, extending to a con- 
siderable distance, and approaching, per- 
haps, some adjacent village, may render it 
difficult to say where the exact limits 
should be fixed. Under such circumstances 
it is impossible to lay down any very pre- 
cise rules for your proceedings. Conti- 
nuous portions of streets, though forming 
a town known under a different name, a 
town or village separated by a river from 
the borough, but connected by a bridge, 
with the houses on both sides extending 
to the river, should be included.” If they 
202 
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looked to the plan of Gateshead, this! citement prevailed in this place which was 


description coincided with its relative lo- | 


generally felt at that time, and a collision 


cality with Newcastle. According to the | took place between the military and the 


present arrangement, the boundary line | 
was made to cross the Tyne; and, after | 
descending to a considerable distance, re- | 
crossed it. That was most extraordinary ; | 
and he should certainly have thought that | 
the natural line would be, to descend on | 
the right bank, and to include Gateshead | 
in Newcastle, of which place, in fact, it | 
was a mere suburb, as its name implied. 
But if including these two places was ob- 
jectionable, there was another mode by 
which Gateshead could be joined to South 
Shields. In another part of the instruc- 
tions he found this paragraph: ‘“ The 
number of boroughs with which places are 
to be included is small, and they differ 
from the associated places in Wales, by 
being either in the immediate vicinity of 
the old boroughs, such as Penryn, Deal, 
and Walmer, or in immediate contact 
with it, like Chatham, Portsea, and Scul- 
coates. In the latter cases, the new 
boundary must, of course, be continuous, in 
the former it need not be so.” Gates- 
head might be brought within this in- 
struction; it would give rise to the addi- 
tional advantage of forming a distinct 
boundary for each, as the places were 
only six miles distant from each other, 
and might be said to be united, to a certain 
extent, by acommunity of interests. He 
must call the attention of the Committee 
once more to the state of Merthyr Tydvil. 
Its inhabitants were a hardy, laborious, 
and indastrious race of people. They 
were not like manufacturing labourers, 
confined all day to factories, and spending 
their nights in political clubs and pot- 
houses, . They were a fine gigantic race of 
people, the absolute cyclops of the present 
age; they stood before their blast fur- 
naces for twelve hours at a time, one gang 
working from six in the morning till six 
at night, and the other from six at night 
till six in the morning, taking the night 
and day work alternately, week by week. 
Having stated these claims, which, he con- 
sidered, were ample proof of the relative 
superiority of the place over the others, 
with which he had contrasted it, he must 
beg leave shortly to allude to the unfortu- 
nate transactions which had taken place 
at Merthyr Tydvil last spring; and he 
trusted that cireumstanceshad since occur- 
red, which would make a favourable im- 





pression on the House. The same ex- 


inhabitants, in which, several of the latter 
lost their lives. When this became known, 
delegates from the Political Unions of 
other places were despatched to Merthyr 
Tydvil, to form Political Unions there, 
which they effected under the guise of set- 
tling the differences between the masters 
and operatives, which had been the cause 
of the unfortunate contest between the 
population and the military. Some of the 
masters, however, set their faces against 
these unions, and their efforts being as- 
sisted by the Calvinistic Methodists, a 
powerful and influential body of dissenters, 
who strenuously exerted themselves to in- 
duce their members to abandon those so- 
cieties, by their joint efforts they fortunate- 
ly succeeded in breaking up the whole of 
these dangerous combinations. The Po- 
litical Unions at Merthyr Tydvil had ac- 
cordingly ceased to exist. He, therefore, 
hoped, that, as the inhabitants of this great 
manufacturing district had set the exam- 
ple of abandoning these associations, that 
circumstance would operate in their fa- 
vour in the minds of the Committee. It 
was upon these grounds that he felt called 
upon to move that “‘ Gateshead, Durham, 
be struck out of schedule D, and, Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire,” be inserted 
in its stead. 

Lord Patrick Stuart said, that though 
he was a supporter of this Bill generally, 
yet he must be allowed to dissent from it 
in this particular, as he could not help 
thinking that the towns of Cardiff and 
Merthyr Tydvil had a right to complain 
that Ministers had shown greater favour 
to the coal towns in the north of England 
than they had extended to them. The 
only ground that had been alleged for this 
partiality, was, that Merthyr Tydvil was 
in the principality of Wales, and he, as 
one of the Welsh Members, could by no 
means admit the justice of that doctrine. 
He was prepared to assert, that Wales 
ought in every respect to be placed on 
the same footing as England, and, in fact, 
the new arrangements with respect to 
the Welsh judicature, had entirely done 
away with all distinctions between the 
two. So that the counties of Glamorgan 
and Monmouth ought to be treated in a 
precisely similar manner to Norfolk or 
Cornwall, It might, perhaps, be said, that 
the system of contributory boroughs had 
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hitherto prevailed in Wales, and_ that, 
therefore, there was no hardship in con- 
tinuing the practice, but there were five 
out of the twelve which had never been 
contributory, and, therefore, this argument 
could not be set up on general grounds ; 
and, even if it were so settled a hundred 
years since, that was no rule now, for the 
same argument would apply against all 
measures of alteration or improvement, 
and would equally make against the pre- 
sent Bill in all its great and leading prin- 
ciples. On these grounds he would con- 
tend, the rule laid down by the Bill ought 
to be extended to Wales, and he claimed 
its application to the borough of Cardiff, 
which he had the honour to represent. 
Both Cardiff and Merthyr Tydvil were 
equally averse to being annexed together 
in the Representative system. They main- 
tained that they were each entitled to a 
separate Member. His constituents, the 
inhabitants of Cardiff, were better entitled 
to return one Member than the inhabitants 
of Morpeth. Upon the principle of Lieu- 
tenant Drummond, Morpeth would stand 
4,774 on the list, and Cardiff would stand 
5,025, or with the auxiliary places of Cow- 
bridge and Llantrissent, 6,682. Besides, 
Cardiff, which was the county town of 
Glamorganshire, was itself a rising town. 
Ten years ago, the export of coal from 
Cardiff was only 21,000 tons annually ; 
now it was 93,000 tons. It had sent a 
Representative to Parliament for the last 
300 years, and had never been convicted 
in all that time of any abuse of the pri- 
vileges it enjoyed. It would, therefore, be 
anything but justice to swamp its consti- 
tuency by that of Merthyr Tydvil. He 
thought that the town of Merthyr Tydvil 
was of greater importance than the town 
of Gateshead. Had schedule B been re- 
tained in the present Bill to the same ex- 
tent as it wasin the last Bill-—as he could 
have wished it—each of these places 
might have returned a Representative. to 
Parliament. without difficulty; and, even 
at present, they were fully entitled to this 
right. It might be alleged that Glamor- 
ganshire was to receive an additional 
Member, but that was no answer to the 
claim for Merthyr Tydvil. That county 
obtained this privilege because it was 
justly entitled to it on its own account. As 
he was compelled by the present form of 
the Bill to choose between Merthyr Tyd- 
vil and Gateshead, he should give his vote 


in favour of Merthyr Tydvil, 
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Mr. John Hodgson said, he felt bound 
to support the claims of Gateshead to a 
share in the Representation, as superior to. 
those of Merthyr Tydvil, from the circum- 
stances connected with its situation, inde- 
pendent of its own distinct claims. | If 
Gateshead were left without a Representa- 
tive, the county of Durham would be de-. 
prived of its just share in the Repre- 
sentation. One Member to every 25,000 
persons was the present average through- 
out England. Supposing Gateshead to 
retain a Member, the proportion of Mem-: 
bers to the population in the county of 
Durham would be one to every 26,000 ; 
supposing Gateshead to lose it, it would 
be one in every 28,000. If Merthyr 
Tydvil had claims to Representation at the 
expense of some place in schedule D, 
there was no reason for fixing upon Gates- 
head. There were four boroughs in that 
schedule which contained a smaller popu- 
lation and three which paid a less amount 
of assessed taxes; for these reasons, as 
well as for the sake of the important 
commercial interests of Gateshead, he 
should support the original proposition. 

Mr. Keith Douglas did not consider 
that Gateshead required a separate Repre- 
sentation, as it had no interest distinct 
from that of Newcastle, of which it was 
only a miserable suburb. He should vote, 
therefore, that Gatseshead be excluded. 

Mr. Jephson thought, that Gateshead 
and Merthyr Tydvil were each of them 
entitled to have a Representative. He 
likewise thought that Merthyr Tydvil and 
Cardiff ought not to be united. He should 
vote in favour of Gateshead retaining its 
place in schedule D; and if any hon. 
| Member should think proper to move that 
| Cardiff and Merthyr Tydvil should each 
| be entitled to return one Member, he 
would have great pleasure in supporting 
that motion. 

Mr. Rigby Wason had voted for the ad- 
| dition of one Member to Gateshead, as 
‘proposed by the last Bill, but the cir- 
cumstances under which the present ques- 
tion was brought before them widely dif- 
fered from those under which a Member 
was to be bestowed on that place last 
Session, inasmuch as there were then 
thirty spare Members for towns which had 
claims to be represented. He did not 
think, that Gateshead, which might be 
efficiently blended in the Representation 
of Newcastle, was of sufficient importance, 
in the present circumstances of the case, 






























































to warrant Ministers in persisting in giving 
it an additional Member, to the utter ex- 
clusion of the claims which Merthyr Tydvil 
possessed. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple said, that, in 
his opinion, the claimsof Merthyr Tydvil to 
Representation were far superior to those 
of Gateshead, which might be equally 
well represented by the members for 
Newcastle ; for there was not one single 
commercial interest in Gateshead which 
did not exist in Newcastle, and which 
could not be represented by the same 
Member, in the same way that the inter- 
ests of South Shields were represented by 
the member for Sunderland. What was 
called the town of Gateshead was part 
of and one of the suburbs of the town of 
Newcastle, and as such he should be glad 
to know if the freemen of the latter town, 
resident in the former, were to be entitled 
to vote for Members returned for Newcas- 
tle? He could not imagine on what prin- 
ciple it was, that the county town of 
Westmoreland (Appleby) was, by the 
provisions of this Bill, to give way to 
Gateshead. There, however, seemed to 
exist a great anxiety on the part of the 
Government to break down the old to 
make way for new interests. 

Sir Hedworth Williamson said, that 
the town of Gateshead came fully within 
the principle of this Bill and, as such, he 
would support the vote for giving to it a 
separate Member. The interests of Gates- 
head and Newcastle were essentially dif- 
ferent, although the towns were contiguous 
to each other. The ideas of some hon. 
Members with respect to the town of 
Gateshead seemed to have been hastily 
taken up, from the observations which they 
had an opportunity of making whilst pass- 
ing through that place to Edinburgh. If 
those hon. Members were correctly in- 
formed on the subject of that town they 
would think, as he did, that it eminently 
deserved a separate Representation. If 
Gateshead was joined to South Shields, 
they ought to be included in schedule C. 
Then why not give them each a separate 
Member? Gateshead had superior claims 
to Merthyr Tydvil, and, therefore, should 
be preferred to it. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, that Mi- 
nisters were wholly inconsistent in their 
principles and arguments. They defended 
one anomaly by another, and laid down 
principles in an arbitrary manner to which 
they asked the assent of the House as 
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arbitrarily. Hon. Members were merely 
told that such boroughs were to be en- 
franchised, and that others were to be 
disfranchised ; and yet nothing was offered 
in the shape of argument to support the 
principle on which this was to be accom- 
plished. He maintained that to no town 
which possessed 22,000 inhabitants and 
upwards had one Member been refused 
with the exception of Merthyr Tydvil. 
That refusal was defended on account of 
the place being in Wales. There was no 
county in England so much favoured as 
Durham, unless it was Cumberland, and he, 
therefore, objected to giving a Member to 
Gateshead. He claimed particularly a 
Member for Merthyr Tydvil, because Gla- 
morganshire was less represented by one- 
third than the county of Durham. Even 
if the hon. and gallant Member’s Motion 
was carried, the Representation of Gla- 
morganshire would by no means equa 
thatof Durham. If a progressive increase 
in population and wealth formed any 
claims whereon to establish a demand for 
Representation, the county of Glamorgan 
possessed them in even a superior degree 
to thatof Durham. He would prove to 
the House, if they would favour him by 
listening to the particulars connected 
with each, the extreme favour with which 
certain counties had been treated by this 
measure. Glamorganshire had a popula- 
tion of 126,000, and four Members—being 
at the rate of one Member to every 31,653 
souls. Durham had a population of 
253,000, and ten Members—being at the 
rate of one Member to every 25,000 souls. 
Northumberland had a population of 
222,000, and ten Members—affording a 
proportion of 22,000 souls for each Mem- 
ber. Cumberland had a population of 
169,000 souls and nine Members—being 
a proportion of 18,800 for each Member. 
The advantage which Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Durham, had by this 
arrangement, over Glamorganshire was 
evident. Glamorganshire had, at present, 
two Members, and was to have four. 
Durham had at present four, and was to 
have ten. The fair increase, as regarded 
the population of the two counties, would 
have been, for Glamorganshire to have 
had assigned to it five Representatives, 
and Durham nine. Perhaps it might be 
said, that Monmouthshire, the neighbouring 
county to Glamorganshire, and having 
similar interests, was so amply provided 
with Members as to be able to guard 
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against the power of the northern counties; 
but both counties together had a less pro- 
portionate number of Representatives than 
Darham or Northumberland. He would 
now take another view of the subject, and 
look to the divisions proposed by the 
Boundary Bill, which appeared to him 
most extraordinary. The county of Dur- 
ham was divided into North and South. 
In the northern division, an agricultural 
population, amounting to 75,100, was to 
have two Members; and a town population 
of 17,100 souls (in which that of Gates- 
head was included). But putting the two 
elements of the calculation together, there 
appeared in this northern division to be 
one Member for every 21,000 souls, whilein 
Glamorganshire there was only one to every 
31,000 souls, being a proportion of one- 
third Jess in the latter case than in the 
former. If five Members were given to 
Glamorganshire, it would give one Member 
for every 25,000 souls. It was true, that if 
the member for Gateshead was taken 
away, it left the whole county of Durham 
with one Member for every 28,000 souls ; 
but the northern division alone, in which 
Gateshead was situated, would be found 
to have one Member for every 23,000 
souls. He thought these details were 
sufficient to show, that, as far as the prin- 
ciple of population was concerned, Gla- 
morganshire had a fair title to another 
Member, instead of Gateshead. He would 
now proceed to some other principles con- 
nected*with those on which the Bill pro- 
fessed to be founded, and he would again 
refer tothe population returns to prove, that 
Glamorganshire had increased twenty-four 
per cent, and Durham only twenty-two 
per cent in the last ten years; and that, 
in the ten previous years, it had increased 
nineteen per cent, whilst Durham had 
increased only seventeen per cent. Gla- 
morganshire, therefore, appeared to be 
the more rising county of the two. If Mon- 
mouthshire were taken into the account, 
this comparative view would show greatly 
to the advantage of the two Welch coun- 
ties. To pass from this topic to the places 
in England whieh were to have two Mem- 
bers each :—Blackburn had a population 
of 27,000; Bradford, 34,000; Halifax, 
30,000 ; Macclesfield, 30,000; and Old- 
ham, 32,000 ; whilst Merthyr Tydvil, with 
a population of 22,000, was to have only 
the sixth part of a Member; and he had 
reason to believe, that as the constituency 


at present stood, if Cardiff and the other 
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boroughs to which it was joined chose to 
combine together, Merthyr Tydvil would 
be completely overpowered in elections. 
When the case of Chatham was under 
consideration the noble Lord could not 
think of adding Gillingham to it, because, 
as he declared, it was actually one mile 
distant from Chatham; but he had no 
hesitation in joining Cardiff with Merthyr 
Tydvil, although they were twenty-five 
miles apart. Again, why was Deal an- 
nexed to Sandwich, although they were 
seven miles apart, to save its two Mem- 
bers, when neither of those places sepa- 
rately, or both of them together, were 
equal in importance to Merthyr Tydvil 
alone? He could not perceive how, even 
upon the principles of English justice pro- 
fessed by the supporters of the Bill, such 
inconsistent conduct could be expected to 
satisfy Wales. He would next refer toa 
number of towns which were to retura 
each one Member, and had about the 
same amount of population as, or even 
less, than Merthyr Tydvil. Gateshead 
had 15,000 inhabitants; South Shields, 
18,000: Tynemouth and North Shields, 
25,000; Whitby 10,000. If it were not 
that the county of York had been rather 
hardly dealt with in the Reform Bil, the 
case of Whitby, with 10,000 inhabitants, 
might be well placed against Merthyr 
Tydvil, with its 24,000 inhabitants, but 
he let it pass on that account. Whiteha- 
ven had 11,600 inhabitants; Ashton- 
under- Line, 15,000 ; Frome, 12,000; and 
Walsall and neighbourhood, 15,000. Fur- 
thermore, the Isle of Wight, which con- 
tained 35,000 inhabitants, was to have 
three Members; while Merthyr Tydvil, 
with 22,000 inhabitants, was to have but 
one-sixth part of a Member. Merthyr 
Tydvil was as superior to all the places he 
had named in the other principles of Re- 
presentation which had been assumed as 
it was in population. In the time of 
Edward 4th Gateshead was united to 
Newcastle. Why it was disfranchised he 
knew not; but it was sufficient for him to 
show, as he thought he had fully done, 
that Merthyr Tydvil had a stronger claim 
to a Member than Gateshead, he must, 
therefore, contend, that the latter ought to 
be struck out of schedule D. Wales ought 
to have the same justice dealt to her as 
was administered to England. He en- 
treated the Committee, as Merthyr Tydvil 
stood alone, aud could not otherwise gain 
a Representative, not to commit so great 
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an inconsistency as to refuse it a Member 
in preference to Gateshead. 

Lord John Russell expected, that the 
noble Lord would have laiddownsome better 
rule than that adopted by Ministers, when 
he reproached them with following a varied 
rule. The noble Lord, however, to make 
out his case, had referred to some boroughs, 
which, he thought, ought to be disfran- 
chised. Did the noble Lord, then, wish to ex- 
tend disfranchisement? He had never be- 
fore known that the noble Lord was an 
advocate for that principle, but when he 
thought proper to bring forward any pro- 
position of that kind, the noble Lord would 
not find him backward in supporting his 
Motion. According to the noble Lord’s 
own showing, there were other towns, with 
a smaller population than Gateshead, 
such as Whitby, which, he said, ought 
not to have had Members allotted to them; 
and, as the whole of his argument was 
based upon the ground of comparative im- 
portance, had he been consistent, he 
would have moved, that Merthyr Tydvil 
should have been substituted for that place, 
which was the smallest in schedule D. 
But here the noble Lord made an except- 
ion to his own rule, and, for reasons of his 
own, passed over that place, and selected 
Gateshead to be disfranchised, although 
he had admitted, that Whitby was a 
place of less consequence. With respect 
to Gateshead, he must observe, that it was 
an increasing town, separate and distinct 
from Newcastle, containing 15,000 in- 
habitants, and ought to have a Member, 
though not at the expense of any other 
place. There was no pretence for uniting 
it to Newcastle or Shields, any more than 
to unite Chatham with Rochester, or Sal- 
ford with Manchester. Ifthe noble Lord 
were to carry the general principles which 
he had propounded into effect, in the 
principality, he must disfranchise a num- 
ber of the old and small boroughs in 
Wales. , Ministers had not proceeded to 
that extent, as they found that it would 
be more satisfactory to the inhabitants of 
the principality to preserve their old 
boroughs, they had accordingly retained 
them. They found one of these close to 
Merthyr Tydvil, and they thought it was 
quite consistent with the principles of Re- 
presentation which already existed in 
Wales to unite Merthyr Tydvil with that 
borough. It would have been more hand- 
some of the noble Lord, if he had offered 
to resign the third Member which Mon- 
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mouth had received, and give him to Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, instead of taking one from 
Gateshead. It was said, that Durham was 
better represented than any other county. 
But how was this proved? Certainly, not 
by the population returns, for Wiltshire 
had one Member for 13,000 inhabitants ; 
Sussex, one for 15,000; Southampton, one 
for 19,000; Dorset, onefor 11,000; Bucks, 
one for 13,000; Hereford, one for 15,000 ; 
Huntingdon, one for 13,000, and Rutland, 
one for between 9,000 and 10,000; while 
Durham had one for every 25,000 only. 
By these statements it appeared, that the 
southern counties had a great advantage in 
point of comparative Representation. They 
had obtained this, in the first instance, be- 
cause they were rich and populous, and 
the counties in the north were then neg- 
lected, because they were poor. Now, the 
counties of the north were become also 
rich and flourishing, and, therefore, they 
were to have something like a due propor- 
tion of the Representation. A right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), in a former de- 
bate, drew a line betwixt the north and 
south, and endeavoured to show, that the 
latter had been sacrificed. He had since 
examined that calculation, and he found, 
that, in the south, the proportion of Re- 
presentation would be as one Member to 
22,000, while, in the north, there would be 
one to 28,000 or 29,000. It would be 
perceived by the returns he had quoted, 
that Durham had, by this arrangement, no 
more than one Representative in 25,000; 
and he would, therefore, conclude by de- 
claring that, in his opinion, the share it 
possessed in the aggregate Representation 
of the country, was only meeted out in 
a just proportion to its contribution to the 
strength, revenue, and welfare of the em- 
pire at large. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he was always 
happy to be invited to the field of argu- 
ment by the noble Lord, though he must 
say, that the noble Lord’s present answer to 
an argument of his made last Session was 
somewhat tardy, and not quite appropriate 
to the question before the Committee. He 
was anxious to bring the question at issue 
within the smallest possible compass, and 
he should, therefore, confine himself to 
but one test of the solidity of the noble 
Lord’s reasoning, on which he preferred 
giving a Member to Gateshead, instead of 
Merthyr Tydvil. He would take as his test 
the town of Toxteth Park, and he believed 
he should be able to show the noble Lord, 
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that, according to his own argument, and 
according to the principles of the Bill, 
Toxteth Park was better entitled to a 
Member than Gateshead. He would first 
take the relative amount of population in 
the two counties in which those places 
were respectively situate—Lancashire and 
Durham. The county of Durham, with a 
population of 253,000, had four Members, 
and the county of Lancaster, with a popu- 
lation of 1,335,000, was to have only four 
Members. Why, even throwing away the 
million, still Lancashire was not so full 

represented as Durham, for it would then 
have 80,000 people more than Durham ; 
and, if any argument could be drawn in 
favour of the Representation of one town 
in preference to another, on account of 
the state of the County Representation, the 
argument was clearly in favour of Toxteth 
Park. But, to consider the question with 
reference to the relative importance and 
claims of the two places themselves, the 
hon. member for Liverpool had, in a former 
discussion, stated, that the people of Tox- 
teth Park were not at all anxious to have 
a separate Representative, or to be se- 
vered from political connexion with the town 
of Liverpool. Now, he held in his hand 
the copy of a letter, addressed to the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department by the 
chairman of a public meeting held at Tox- 
teth Park, in which an urgent claim was 
preferred for one Member in the distribu- 
tion of the Representation. Having said 
so much with respect to the wishes of the 
people of Toxteth-park, he was also en- 
abled to add, that they were not in the 
same parish with Liverpool, and that the 
Magistrates of Liverpool exercised no ju- 
risdiction in any part of the town. He had 
thus disposed of the three objections mainly 
telied on, namely, the absence of any wish 
on the part of Toxteth Park, and the two 
allegations—first, of its being a part of the 
Parish of Liverpool—and, secondly, of its 
being included within the jurisdiction of 
the Liverpool Magistrates. He would now 
proceed to consider the comparative claims 
of Toxteth Park and Gateshead, premising 
that Liverpool, with which it was pro- 
posed to leave Toxteth Park connected, 
had oniy two Members for 165,000 per- 
sons, while Newcastle, from which they 
wished to separate Gateshead, had two 
Members for 42,000. What, in the first 
place, was the relative value of property 
in Gateshead and Newcastle? By the 
returns of 1815, the annual value of the 
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real property of Gateshead was 25,0001. 
per annum ; of Toxteth Park, in the same 
year, it was 27,0007. The returns of 
last year, however, from Toxteth Park 
showed the enormous increase from that 
sum to 94,0007. The population of Gates- 
head was 15,177; that of Toxteth Park, 
24,000. But then it was said, that the 
progress which population and wealth were 
making were most important elements in 
considering to what new places Members 
should be given. That was true; but the 
more important were those elements, the 
more favourable did the case become for 
Toxteth Park; for, if ever there was a 
place in which population and wealth 
were increasing with wonderful rapidity, 
that place was Toxteth Park. According 
to the population returns, the people of 
Gateshead amounted, in 1801, to 8,600; 
in 1811, to 8,752; in 1821, to 11,800; 
in 1831, to 15,177. The progress in Tox- 
teth Park was as follows: in 1801, 2,069 ; 
in 1811, 5,864; in 1821, 12,829; in 
1831, 24,000; thus doubling itself with 
giant strides in every succeeding return. 
It had, at the present time, 2,617 houses 
of 101. a-year value and upwards. He 
could add but little to a statement of this 
kind in the way of argument. It was, he 
thought, most important, that, in distri- 
buting the Representation, they should 
draw a distinction between places which 
were nearly stationary,or increasing slowly, 
and those which were increasing with the 
rapidity of Toxteth Park. He had shown, 
that that place was not a part of Liver- 
pool, and he believed its interests to be 
at least as distinct from those of Liverpool 
as were the interests of Gateshead from 
those of Newcastle. He must, therefore, 
contend, that, if there was any truth in 
figures, or if any conclusions could be 
drawn from plain statements of facts, Tox- 
teth Park was entitled to a Member in 
preference to Gateshead. 

Mr. Ewart admitted, that he had not 
been aware of the fact of the public meet- 
ing being held at Toxteth, and that the 
inhabitants were so anxious to have a Re- 
presentative; but this he would say, that, 
admitting Toxteth to have 24,000 people, 
how were they, if they gave it one Mem- 
ber, to pass over the claims of the 170,000 
inhabitants of the other suburbs of Liver- 
pool? Certainly they also would expect 
to be specifically represented. Those who 
called for a Representative for Toxteth 
Park certainly acted inconsistently, when 
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they refused to give additional Members 
for the districts of London. 

Lord Althorp allowed, that the right 
hon. Baronet’s statements might show good 
reason for giving a Representative to 
Toxteth, but none for refusing to enfran- 
chise Gateshead. He did not consider 
himself bound, on this occasion, to argue 
the question relating to Toxteth Park. 
Ministers had looked to Gateshead as a 
place worthy of standing by itself, and, 
therefore, they had thought it right to pro- 
pose, that it should have its own separate 
Member, and they dealt with it, with 
Chatham, and with Salford, in a similar 
manner. The right hon. Baronet’s argu- 
ment applied rather to the small towns in 
schedule B than to Gateshead in particu- 
lar, and, therefore, was inconclusive. 

Mr. Labouchere felt strongly that the 
real objects of the Bill for the Reform of 
the Representation of that House would be 
best accomplished and secured by grant- 
ing the right of Representation to the 
town of Merthyr Tydvil, as the more im- 
portant place upon which their election 
could in justice alight. In making this 


statement of his views, as respected that 
great centre of a peculiar branch of industri- 


ous wealth, he would also say, that it would 
seem better in his mind, that Gateshead 
should be included within the constituency 
of Newcastle, with which it wasso intimately 
connected, that the union of the two places 
could not possibly be considered a depriva- 
tion of the right to Gateshead. He had, 
in this instance, for the first time since 
the Reform question was before them, se- 
parated in opinion from his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, nor would he have given his vote 
thus to-night, but that he considered he 
was in justice bound to dissent from the 
view they had taken of the question. In- 
deed, it was impossible for him, looking to 
the state of the Representation for South 
Wales and for the county of Durham, that 
he could for a minute hesitate as to giving 
a separate Representation to Merthyr 
Tydvil, in preference to Gateshead. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said that Gates- 
head was wholly andentirely distinct from 
Newcastle. It had a local Magistracy— 
it possessed a very numerous and increas- 
ing population, and contained important 
manufactories, connected with the glass 
and iron trades. These were all distinct 
elements of Representation, and there 
were several places in schedule D that did 
not possess these advantages to such an 
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extent as Gateshead. To this he would 
add, that it had different interests from 
Newcastle, and the same Members could 
not, therefore, represent both with pro- 
priety. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, the question 
was, whether Gateshead should be consider- 
ed as part of Newcastle, and so be repre- 
sented by his hon. friend opposite (Sir M. 
W. Ridley), and a Member given to an- 
other place, or whether it should have a 
Representative of its own. He certainly 
was in favour of withdrawing the Member 
from Gateshead, and placing the right 
elsewhere. He must remind the House, 
that, as in the making a choice, neither 
places being boroughs, they were not call- 
ed on to interfere with vested rights, but 
with the Minister’s caprice, who had not 
hesitated to disregard all the principles 
they had themselves laid down in regard to 
other places, turning their backs upon 
their favourite principle of extent of popu- 
lation, as well as upon the great manu- 
facturing importance of the town of Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, as compared with the town of 
Gateshead. He confessed, that in his 
life he never heard any thing more clear 
and convincing than the argument of the 
right hon. Baronet this evening, as to the 
superiority of the claim of Toxteth over 
that of Gateshead. He congratulated the 
House and the country on the circum- 
stance of the hon. Member for Taunton 
having evinced, though usually voting 
with Ministers, the firmness of mind to 
think for himself in this instance, and, in 
compliance with the dictates of his own 
good sense, resolve to vote against the pro- 
position of the noble Lord. This was the 
way by which Members—and the oftener 
they were seen pursuing it the better— 
would ensure the confidence of the public, 
and respect even from opponents within 
those walls. For his own part, he could 
not see how it was possible to hesitate, 
when the question before them was simply, 
whether Gateshead or Merthyr Tydvil was 
entitled to have the benefit of a separate 
Representation ? 

Mr. John Stanley trusted, the House 
would bear with him while he stated a few 
reasons which had not been as yet urged in 
support of the Motion before the Commit- 
tee. The case consisted of two distinct 
questions—the claim that Gateshead had 
to an independent Representation, or the 
propriety of excluding it in favour of 


Merthyr Tydvil, The latter question had 
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heen set at rest by the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, who had 
clearly proved, that if any place was enti- 
tled to additional Representation, it was 
Toxteth Park; so that the case might be 
argued solely with reference to Gateshead, 
and whether it was a place of sufficient 
importance of itself to entitle it to a sepa- 
rate Member. He must observe, that it 
was rather strange that some hon. Mem- 
bers should argue in favour of additional 
Members for large towns, when they must 
be elected by a constituency they, at 
other times, considered as revolutionary, 
and likely to return a description of Mem- 
bers hostile to the best interests of the 
community ; it was as though they were 
to ask for more of that poison which they 
wete accusing the Government of infus- 
ing into the Constitution of the country. 
If amount of population, diversity of in- 
terests, and incompatibility of an advan- 
tageous union, could be adduced in favour 
of Gateshead, it must be allowed, that it 
would be doing an act of injustice, if, for 
the sake of giving a Member to Merthyr, 
they were to despoil the town of Gates- 
head of its proposed Representative. 
There were six towns in schedule D infe- 
rior to it in amount of population, seven in 
assessed taxes, and seven in the number of 
10/. houses. The House had already 
decided (and it was urged, particularly by 
Members opposite) that Chatham should 
have a separate Member from Rochester, 
yet the united population of these places 
was but 28,000; while Newcastle alone 
had 55,000, and Gateshead 15,000, mak- 
ing 70,000. Mention had been made of 
the town of Newcastle having, at a former 
period, had jurisdiction over Gateshead ; 
that was true; and he would adduce that 
circumstance as one of the strongest 
grounds for claiming a separate Repre- 
sentation for Gateshead. In the reign of 
Edward 6th, when, as the House knew, 
the county of Durham had no Represent- 
atives in Parliament, and when there was 
a vacancy in the see of Durham, the Cor- 
poration of Newcastle succeeded in getting 
an Act of Parliament to secure to them- 
selves the jurisdiction over Gateshead, 
depriving that place of its- ancient rights 
and privileges; but this unholy union 
lasted only six months. In the Ist of 
Queen Mary, when a Bishop was appoint- 
ed, he immediately procured the repeal of 
this unjust Act, and succeeded in restor- 
ing to Gateshead her usurped rights and 
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liberties ; but, from the absence of Repré- 
sentatives for the county of Durham, the 
Corporation of Newcastle were continually 
making attempts on their liberties, and 
oppressing them in every way that their 
power and position enabled them ; and, 
even to this day, so great was the hostility 
of feeling, and opposition of interests, that 
every article of commerce and exchange 
that passed from Gateshead into Newcas- 
tle paid a toll to the Corporation of New- 
castle; and it was attempted to depress 
and annoy Gateshead by every vexatious 
exercise of power that Newcastle possessed. 
The House had heard a great deal of the 
last number of Members allotted to the 
county of Durham, and yet the fact was, 
that there was but one county in England 
—Essex—that had a larger population and 
fewer Members, in proportion to its popu- 
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lation, while there were eight with a smaller 


population, and as many Members; 
and the very object that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were seeking was, to put 
the county of Glamorgan in a better situ- 
ation than Durham. The transfer of 
Gateshead to Merthyr would give Gla- 
morgan one Member to 25,000, and reduce 
Durham to one for 28,000, inhabitants ; 
so that that proportion which they con- 
sidered so monstrous and unfair with re- 
gard to Durham, they would readily allow 
when apportioned to Glamorgan, which 
proved the absurdity or dishonesty of their 
repeated attacks on the much maliyned 
county of Durham. With how much 
more reason might any one complain of 
one Member being given to 11,000 in the 
Tory county of Dorset, or one to 13,000 
in the county of Buckingham, and only 
one to 38,000 in the Whig county of Der- 
by, or one to 25,000, as in Durham; but 
it would be tedious to pursue this part of 
the argument. It might be sufficient to 
observe, that the Representation of Wales 
rested upon an entirely different footing 
from that of England, and that, in every 
instance where towns of sufficient import- 
tance were found, it had always been the 
custom (not deviated from in a single in- 
stance in the present Bill) to unite them 
as contributory boroughs, as in Scotland ; 
and the distance from one to another was 
of mo more consequence in a large place 
like Merthyr than it was in small places 
like those in the other counties of Wales : 
and if Cardiff complained, she must re- 
member that she would be much worse off, 
if left with her original contributory bos 
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rough of Swansea, than when joined to 
Merthyr, with which she was so intimately 
connected in interests and communication. 
But whatever the merits of either Merthyr 
Tydvil, or Toxteth Park might be, those 
places ought to stand on their own deserts. 
There was no reason to commit an act of 
injustice to Gateshead, to secure justice, 
to those other places. They were now de- 
ciding on the claims that Gateshead had 
to a Representative, and if, as he before 
mentioned, population, diversity of inter- 
ests, wealth, and respectability, entitled 
any place to the privilege of returning a 
separate Member to Parliament, that place 
was Gateshead; and he trusted, that even 
the hopes of securing another Member to 
a great and populoustown in Wales, would 
not induce those Members, who, on a for- 
mer occasion, decided that Gateshead was 
a fit place to send a Member to Parliament, 
now to come to a decision completely 
at variance with their former vote. 

Mr. Croker said, the hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House rested 
his argument principally on an appeal to 
the consistency of both sides of the House. 
He first of all addressed the Gentlemen 
on this side, and asked how it was pos- 
sible that they, who could vote for Chat- 
ham, as they did last year, could this year 
vote against separating Newcastle from 
Gateshead; and then he turned round to 
his hon. friends on that side of the House, 
and said, ‘‘ How can you be so inconsist - 
ent as to vote against Gateshead now, 
having voted for it last year.” When the 
hon. Gentleman was accusing both sides 
of the House of this inconsistency, he him- 
self fell into the greatest inconsistency of 
all; for, last year, he voted against the 
question of Chatham, and this evening he 
had supported it. He reserved all his 
arguments for his favourite case of Dur- 
ham ; but he ratified the case of Chatham 
by his vote, whether he took a part in the 
argument or not, and having done so, he 
thought he was the only man in that House 
who had a right to change his opinion, 
And yet, notwithstanding this, the hon. 
Gentieman appealed to his hon. friends, 
and said, “ What! will you to-night vote 
for disfranchising Gateshead?’ What 
would the hon. Gentleman say to the man 
who votedfor the preservation of Aldborough 
last Session, and voted against it this; who 
voted for preserving Oakhampton last 
Session, and who condemned it now; who 
voted last Session for condemning Mid- 
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hurst, and who now turned round and 
voted in its favour. The hon. Gentleman 
went to work with such surprising vigour, 
that he not only hit himself, but actually 
prostrated with his blows allhis hon. friends, 
The hon. Member for Liverpool took upon 
himself to lecture his right hon. friend for 
having gone to the banks of the Mersey, 
when he ought to have remained on the 
banks of the Tyne. But did not the hon. 
Gentleman know that the question before 
the House related to the propriety of 
leaving out Gateshead, and that it was 
open to every Member, whose local know- 
ledge enabled him to do so, to give the 
House information as to what other places 
had a superior claim to Representation. 
Was it an argument in favour of Gates- 
head, that twenty hon. Gentlemen could 
produce twenty difierent places which 
ought to stand before it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who sat down last declared, that 
Gateshead was quite safe, for the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
had completely killed Merthyr Tydvil, for 
he had adduced the case of Toxteth Park, 
the claims of which were so much greater, 
that Merthyr Tydvil was cast into the shade. 
So it might be as regarded Toxteth Park, 
but it remained in full brilliancy as re- 
garded Gateshead. It might fall into the 
shade as compared with other places that 
were above it thousands in population and 
tens of thousands in importance. If an 
additional reason was required for not 
giving Gateshead Representation, it was 
to be found in those two cases which had 
been produced ; “ but no,” the hon. Gen- 
tleman said, ‘* you have destroyed your 
own argument; if you had adduced one 
case, Gateshead would have been safe; 
but if you bring forward two cases, they 
will spike one another, and Gateshead will 
escape while they are squabbling.” Twenty 
places in England might be mentioned, 
which in any point of view—wealth, popu- 
lation, respectability, or any other con- 
sideration — had a decided superiority 
over Gateshead. The hon. member for 
Liverpool told his right hon. friend, that 
he had no right to adduce the case of 
Toxteth Park; and then the same hon. 
Gentleman upon whose authority the whole 
debate of the other night turned, and to 
whose supposed local information great 
deference was paid, was obliged to stand 
up and confess to the House, that his 
statements were incorrect, that his facts 
were mistakes, Thehon. Gentleman said, 
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he did not know that a meeting was held, 
and made his ignorance his excuse. But 
he ought not to have spoken on matters 
he was ignorant of. He had misled the 
House by stating, that the place was extra- 
parochial, he had stated, that Toxteth 
Park had made no appeal or claim for 
Representation. That declaration was re- 
ceived with cheers; nay, it even led the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, into an error; for although he un- 
doubtedly had read all these papers, this 
point for once escaped his memory; and 
he thought he could not be mistaken if he 
trusted to the information of the Member 
for the place; but the Member for the 
place was wrong; he had stated that which 
was not the fact ; he had said, that no ap- 
plication had been made to this House 
when there had been a meeting in Toxteth 
Park in May, 1831, and when that meet- 
ing had preferred its claim for Representa- 
tion. And then when the hon. Gentleman 
was shown to have made this mistake, he 
said he hoped he might be excused, but 
in truth he had never. heard of it. God 
forbid that he should for a moment charge 
the hon. member for Liverpool with stating 
that which he knew was not the fact. He 
firmly believed that he did not know it, 
and that was the very essence of the ar- 
gument. Toxteth Park was so little con- 
nected with Liverpool, that he, the mem- 
ber for the town of Liverpool, had no idea 
of what was passing in Toxteth Park. 
He would take it which way he pleased ; 
he did know nothing about it; the places 
were distant and different; and he was 
affecting to represent a place while he did 
not even know of the public meetings 
which were held in it. But, to come to 
the case of Gateshead : would the House 
now make a little tour with him, it would 
be a very short one; and yet they would 
see a good many boroughs. Setting out 
from Durham, which had two Members, 
they might proceed to Sunderland, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles; this place had two 
Members also; then, proceeding to the 
town of South Shields, some half-mile 
further, and there was another new bo- 
rough created. Crossing the river about 
two hundred yards, they would come to 
another created borough, with another 
Member. Seven milesmore, and they would 
arrive at Newcastle, with two Members. 
The stone bridge over the river Tyne was 
all that was then between them and the 
created borough of Gateshead, being six 
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boroughs within a circle of ten miles. 
Durham, Sunderland, South Shields, 
North Shields, Newcastle, and Gateshead. 
He would refer the House to the instruc- 
tions given to his Majesty’s Commission- 
ers, which were so peculiarly applicable 
to the case of Gateshead, that one would 
almost think they were describing that 
very place, when they gave these instruct- 
ions—‘ A continuous portion of streets, 
though forming a town under a different 
name ; a town or a village separated by a 
river, but connected by a bridge with 
houses on both sides, extending to the 
river shall be included as one borough.” 
This was the guide which was given to the 
Commissioners—this was the rule which 
they were to follow, and if there was any 
fault with it, it was this, that it did not 
give them an option in the case of Gates- 
head. They had not the opportunity of 
exercising a fair discretion, for they were 
so tied down, that they must have included, 
had they followed these instructions, 
Gateshead with Newcastle. But was this 
all? was there no other principleadvanced by 
Ministers? Why, in the remarkable case 
of the metropolitan districts they brought 
forward another, and a very wise principle, 
which they had acted upon on several 
occasions, but which they had violated in 
this instance. They justified the creation 
of the metropolitan districts on account of 
the nearest rural borough ; their first de- 
fence for Finsbury, and Marylebone, and 
Lambeth, and Southwark was, that Rei- 
gate, the nearest rural borough, was twen- 
ty-one miles off. The several boroughs 
nearest London, they said, were Reigate, 
St. Albans, Maidstone, Rochester, and 
so on, and they gave this to the House 
as a reason, and a very good reason, why 
Representation should not be conglom- 
erated in particular places. But how had 
they acted upon this principle? In the 
eastern corner of the county of Durham 
they had assembled more boroughs than 
there were about the metropolis of this 
great empire. Much as had been said a 
few nights ago of the dangerous extent of 
metropolitan Representation, there was a 
greater number of boroughs connected 
with and created in the north-east corner 
of the county of Durham and its opposite 
shore—in Newcastle, North Shields, and 
South Shields—than in the whole circle of 
the Metropolis. Durham, as a county ,was 
to be divided into two parts ; the northern 
part was to consist of the wards of Chester 
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and Easington, and the southern parts 
of the wards of Darlington and Stockton. 
The northern part received two Members, 
the southern part obtained the same, but 
in addition the northern part got Gateshead, 
South Shields, and Sunderland. There were 
three boroughs created in the smaller dis- 
trict the northern part of that county, which 
gave it a preponderance of six, whereas 
the extensive southern division of the 
county was to have no Member what- 
soever, Was this compatible with the 
principles which had been laid down, that 
Representation was not to be accumulated 
in one place, but that it was to be spread 
over different parts of the country? Was 
it tobe borne that these boroughs were to be 
created in the ward of Chester, while the 
other three wards of the county were left 
without any addition whatsoever. Let the 
House compare this with the case of Toxteth 
Park. Liverpool was a very large town, 
and had two Members. If the metropo- 
litan principle was applied to that town, 
which mes be the nearest borough ? 
Warrington sixteen miles off; the next, 
Chester, about seventeen or eighteen; the 
next Wigan, which was twenty-four miles 
from Liverpool, On what principle, then, 
was Toxteth Park refused a Member, while 
one was given to Gateshead? One hon. 
Gentleman had said that, the question now 
was, whether this Member was to be 
given to Merthyr Tydvil, and another said, 
that the question was, whether the Mem- 
ber was to be allowed to Toxteth Park. 
He denied both these propositions. The 
question was, whether Gateshead was to 
have it, in preference toeither. On all the 
principles of this Bill, Merthyr Tydvil had 
a prior claim to Toxteth Park, because 
it was twenty seven miles from the nearest 
place for Representation ; it was itself the 
capital of a great district; it was the seat 
of a large and thriving trade; it had in- 
terests peculiar to itself; and, therefore, it 
had a preferable claim to Toxteth Park. 
He should be prepared to show, when 
they again came to discuss the principle 
of the Bill, that there were many cases still 
stronger in the Bill on that point. He 
was sure he should be triumphant in ar- 
gument, if not in numbers. He was not 
then discussing the principle of the Bill as 
he had done on the second reading, nor 
could he ever be an advocate for it; but 
he was then showing, as it was his busi- 
ness, that the principle laid down by 
Ministers had not been fairly acted upon, 
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Mr. Ewart observed, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had charged him with having 
mis-stated the opinion of the inhabitants 
of Toxteth Park. He denied that he had 
made any mis-statement on the subject. 
He had merely mentioned that the fact 
had not come to his knowledge until he 
had heard it stated by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. If, indeed, he had been inclined 
to indulge in mis-statements, he might 
easily have taken a lesson from the right 
hon. Gentleman himself; for who was 
there who was not acquainted with the 
singular accuracy of that right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s historical statements, which were 
only to be equalled by the modesty with 
which they were delivered? He sought 
not to rival the right hon. Gentleman in 
his proverbial inaccuracy and tergiversa- 
tion. He must, however, be permitted to 
state, that if the inhabitants of Toxteth 
Park expressed a desire of having a se- 
parate Representative, he would not only 
support them in such an object, but also 
the remaining inhabitants of Liverpool and 
its neighbourhood, in applying for a pro- 
portionate number of Representatives for 
themselves. Generally, however, he op- 
posed any change in the Bill for which the 
most weighty reasons were not adduced, 
because if they once commenced with 
change, there was no knowing where it 
would stop; and he supported the Bill as a 
whole, because he thought that the speedy 
passing of such a measure was absolutely 
necessary for the salvation of the country. 

Mr. Croker said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man had said that he might take a lesson 
from him (Mr. Croker.) He should have 
one. It was this. What he had charged 
the hon. Gentleman with he had stated in 
a parliamentary way, fairly, openly, and 
without disguise. Had the hon. Gentle- 
man done so by him? He begged to inform 
the hon, Gentleman that he laughed to 
scorn the mean and calumnious insinua- 
tions in which the hon, Gentleman had in- 
dulged towards him. Would the hon. 
Gentleman be pleased to tell him what 
action of his life—what word that might 
have fallen from him in his various ad- 
dresses—what statement that he had ever 
made, that he could put his finger on, and 
venture to attack or contradict it? 
“When a man,” continued the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘has a bad case, he is always 
most ready and anxious to pick a quarrel.” 
Now, though I am not one that has ever 
been desirous to do so, I beg to tell the 
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hon, Gentleman that I shall be ready for 
him in whatever place he shall choose to 
quarrel with me” [calls of order.| 

The Chairman: I put it to the good 
sense and parliamentary experience of the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether he thinks 
it worth his while to proceed in such a 
course as this ? 

Mr. Croker: You have put the thing in 
a way, Sir, that I cannot possibly resist 
your request. I quite agree with you that 
it is not worth my while to go on with this 
discussion. 

Lord Milton observed, that the instruc- 
tions given to the Commissioners on which 
the right hon. Gentleman had commented, 
were not intended for great towns like 
Gateshead and Newcastle, but were only 
applicable to small places bordering either 
on total or partial disfranchisement, con- 
sequently the observations made by the 
right hon. Gentleman only verified the old 
saying, that ‘‘a cunning man was sure to 
go on blundering.” 

Mr. Croker: 1 never saw any one look 
so like a cunning man as the noble Lord, 
when he made that observation. 

Lord Dudley Stuart said, as he had 
formerly voted against Merthyr Tydvil, 
and now proposed to vote the contrary 
way, he was anxious to explain his reasons 
for altering his opinion. When the late 
Reform Bill was before the House, he did 
not think Glamorganshire had made out 
so strong a case as at present, and he 
considered the arrangement then proposed 
by which Cardiff and Merthyr Tydvil were 
to have one Member between them, and 
Swansea a Member to itself, was infinitely 
preferable to the old system : following out 
the same idea, he now thought it would be 
a still greater improvement if Merthyr 
Tydvil and Cardiff had separate Members. 
He had always entertained strong objec- 
tions to the plan of contributory boroughs, 
as he held it impossible for a Member to 
duly represent several towns many miles 
apart, and which might have a great di- 
versity of interests. In fact, it frequently 
happened that there was a considerable 
jealousy between places so circumstanced. 
The noble Lord, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, had said, that if they had followed 
the principles of the Bill strictly with re- 
gard to Wales, they would have been 
compelled to have disfranchised several 
small places. If that was held out as a 
threat, it had no weight with him; if there 
were places too inconsiderable to return a 
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Member, he had no objection to their dis- 
franchisement ; his object was, to see great 
interests properly represented—therefore 
he was decidedly of opinion that Merthyr 
Tydvil ought to have a separate Member, 
but if the fixed marriage between that 
place and Cardiff must take place, then, 
he contended, they had a right to double 
Representation. There were several places 
in schedule C inferior in population to 
Merthyr Tydvil and Cardiff united, and as 
it had been declared, in the course of the 
evening, that the rule of enfranchisement 
was merely population, he might rest their 
claim on that element of Representation 
alone. He had, however, been at some 
pains to calculate their relative position 
according to the number of 10d. houses 
and assessed taxes, and he found that four 
places which were to receive two Members 
—Macclesfield, Bradford, Oldham, and 
Blackburn—were inferiorto MerthyrTydvil 
and Cardiff in that respect, as well as in po- 
pulation, while Halifax was rather superior 
in assessed taxes, but far inferior in popu- 
lation. It must, also, be recollected, that 
in the Bill of last Session all those places 
were in schedule D, but were now to have 
two Members. He thought the claim, 
therefore, of one for Merthyr Tydvil, or 
two, if it was united with Cardiff, indis- 
putable ; and although he had generally 
supported the Bill, and much wished. to 
see its main principles adopted, that was 
no reason for agreeing with all its details, 
and, therefore, he most certainly should 
support the Amendment. 

Lord Sandon said, that he had not been 
present during the greater part of this 
debate, having only just come into the 
House. As, however, he found that the 
claims of Toxteth Park to a Representa- 
tive formed one of the topics of it, he 
begged to mention a curious circumstance 
connected with that subject, and it was 
this—that it was only this evening that 
he had received by post a petition adopted 
at a numerous and public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Toxteth Park, expressing 
their great regret that their memorial, 
which had been transmitted to the Home 
Office, had not been attended to, and that 
their wishes to have a Representative had 
been unavailing. He begged, at the same 
time, to say, that he thought Gateshead 
was already sufficiently well represented 
by its connexion with Newcastle, and that 
Merthyr ‘T'ydvil possessed much _ better 
claims to a Representative. 


nineteenth Day. 














Mr. Stanley observed, that in the course 
of the debate, some expressions had fallen 
from hon. Members which, in a cooler 
moment, they could not fail to regret, and 
which, he doubted not, must have given 
pain to the whole House. His hon. friend, 
the member for Liverpool, had, in at- 
tempting to retort upon an accusation of 
inaccuracy, made against him by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Croker) used an ex- 
pression—political tergiversation—which 
was calculated to give offence to the right 
hon. Gentleman. But he was quite con- 
fident that ‘‘ tergiversation” was not the 
word his hon. friend intended to use. It 
was not at all applicable, and it might have 
been observed he (Mr. Ewart) paused for 
a moment before he used it, in search of 
some more appropriate word. In reply to 
his hon. friend, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman had used the expressions— 
‘attempting to pick a quarrel,” “ mean 
and calumnious attacks,” and the like— 
which were not in accordance with the 
courtesy observed in that House; and 
then, when the hon. Chairman had put to 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether it was 
worth his while to pursue a personal quar- 
rel of this nature further, he had used the 
words—“ it is not worth my while,” with 
atone and manner, and with a gesture 
which was certainly calculated to convey 
an impression of personal offence to his 
hon. friend. It would, accordingly, be a 
great satisfaction to the House if both 
hon. Members disclaimed the intention of 
giving personal offence. 

Mr. Ewart confirmed what had fallen 
from his right hon. friend. He did not 
intend to offer any insult to the right hon. 
Gentleman, or to convey any ungenerous 
sentiment. He had used the word ‘“ ter- 
giversation” unintentionally, and nothing 
could be further from him than any wish 
upon his part to hurt the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s feelings. He was sorry for the 
expression, and had not the intention of 
casting on the right hon. Gentleman a 
shadow of the imputation which it was 
supposed to convey. 

Mr. Croker said, that the words to 
which his reply had been particularly ad- 
dressed were, that‘ his inaccuracy had 
become proverbial.” It was to that opi- 
nion he had directed his answer. But if 
the hon. Member did not mean any insi- 
nuation against him, his reply was uncall- 
ed for ; and.as there was nothing which it 
could meet, he had no hesitation in saying 
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it fell to the ground. He had, also, no 
hesitation in saying, that he regretted that 
the hon. Member had not a little more 
clearly explained himself. 

Mr. Ewart said, he had only intended 
to use ‘‘ inaccuracy” in the same sense 
in which it had been previously applied 
to himself by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir Charles Wetherell complained that 
the argument of the noble Lord had not 
been fairly applied to the question, but, as 
he saw the House was impatient, he would 
content himself by expressing his deter- 
mination to support the Amendment that 
Merthyr Tydvil be substituted for Gates- 
head. 

Mr. Hunt said, that according to his 
notions of Reform, every place containing 
15,000 persons ought to have a Repre- 
sentative, but if the question laid between 
Merthyr Tydvil and Gateshead, then he 
must vote for the former, as it had the 
largest population. 

Mr. Baring said, it should be recol- 
lected that Gateshead and Newcastle were 
not separate towns, for it was a fact, that 
a great number of the voters of New- 
castle were resident in Gateshead. Besides 
this, the Bill allowed all present voters 
resident within seven miles of the respect- 
ive towns to retain their franchise, and 
thus Gateshead would have an advantage, 
as the residents would have double votes. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, that 
the hon. Gentleman was mistaken in stat- 
ing that a large proportion of the New- 
castle voters resided in Gateshead, for, out 
of 3,000 resident voters, there were not at 
present more than 200 living in Gateshead, 
and, amongst these, not more than ten 
were 10/. householders. 

The Committee then divided on the Ori- 
ginal Question: Ayes 214; Noes 167— 
Majority 47.—And Gateshead was after- 
wards ordered to stand part of schedule D. 


List of the Ayes. 
ENGLAND. 
Blake, Sir F. 


Althorp, Viscount 
Blamire, W. 


Anson, Hon. Col. 








Atherley, A. 
Baillie, J. E. 


Bainbridge, E. T. 


Baring, I. T. 


Blunt, Sir C. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brougham, J. 
Brougham, W. 


Barnett, C. J. 
Bayntun, S. A. 
Beaumont, T. W. 


Buller, J. W. 
Bulwer, E. E. L. 
Burrell, Sir C. 





Benett, John Burton, H. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Byng, Sir J. 
Berkeley, Captain Byng, G. 
Blackney, W. Byng, G. S. 
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Calcraft, G. H. Macaulay, T. B. Whitbread, W. H. Browne, J. 

Calley, T. Macdonald, Sir J. Wilbraham, G. Brownlow, C. 
Calvert, C. Marshall, W. Williams, Sir J. Callaghan, D. 

Carter, J.B. Mayhew, W. Williamson, Sir H. Chichester, Sir A, 
Cavendish, Lord Milbank, M. Wood, J. French, A. 

Chaytor, W. R. Mills, J. Wood, Alderman Grattan, H. 
Chichester, J. P B. Milton, Viscount Wrightson, W. B. Grattan, J. 

Cockerell, Sir C, Morpeth, Viscount Wrottesley, Sir J. Hill, Lord G. A. 
Colborne, N. W. R. Morrison, J ScoTLanp. Hort, Sir J.W. 


Cradock, Colonel 
Crampton, P. C. 
Creevey, T. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denman, Sir T. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Sir R. L. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Easthope, J. 

Ellice, Edward 
Ellis, W. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, W. 

Evans, W. B. 
Ewart, William 
Fellowes, H. A. W. 
Foley, Hon. T. H. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Fordwich, Lord 
Glynne, Sir S. 
Gordon, R. 
Graham, Rt. hon. SirJ. 
Grant, Right Hor. R. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Handley, W. F. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Heywood, B. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, J. 

Horne, Sir W. 
Howard, P. H1. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, Colonel 
Hume, J. 

James, W. 
Jerningham, hon.H.V. 
Kemp, T. R. 

King, E. B. 
Langton, Colonel 
Lawley, F. 

Lee, J. L. Hi. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Leigh, T. C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Lennox, Lord George 
Lester, B. L. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Lumley, J. S. 
Lushington, Dr. S. 
Maberly, Col. W. L, 
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Norton, C. F, 
Nowell, Alex. 

Ord, W. 

Owen, Sir J. 

Paget, Sir Charles 
Paget, Thomas 
Palmer, General 
Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
Pendarves, E, W. We 
Penleaze, John S. 
Penryhn, E. 

Petit, Louis H. 
Petre, Hon. E. 
Philips, C. M. 
Philips, G. R. 
Price, Sir R. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, Sir G. 
Rumbold, C. FE. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Sir R. G. 
Russell, Lieut.-Col. 
Russell, W. 
Schonswar, G. 

Scott, Sir E. D. 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Skipwith, Sir G. 
Smith, Dike 

Smith, R. V. 
Stanley,Rt.hon.E.G.S. 
Stanley, J. 
Stephenson, II. F. 
Strickland, George 
Strutt, Edward 
Surrey, Earl of 
Thicknesse, Ralph 
Thomson,Rt.Hon.C.P. 
Thompson, P. B. 
Throckmorton, R. G. 
Tomes, J. 

Tracy, Charles H. 
Troubridge, Sir E. 
Tynte, C. K. K. 
Venables, Alderman 
Vere, J. J. H. 
Vernon, Hon. G. J. 
Vernon, G, H, 
Villiers, F. 

Villiers, T. H. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Waithman, Alderman 
Walrond, B. 
Warburton, Henry 
Warre, John Ashley 
Waterpark, Lord. 
Watson, Hon. R, 





Adam, Admiral C, 
Campbell, W. F. 
Dixon, Joseph 
Fergusson, R. C. 


Jephson, C. D. O. 
Killeen, Lord 
King, Hon. R. 
Knox, Hon. Col. J. 


Gillon, W. D. Lambert, H. 
Haliburton, Hon.D.G. Lambert, J. S. 
Johnston, A. Leader, N. P. 


Macnamara, W. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Connell, M. 


Johnstone, J. 
Loch, James 
Mackenzie, S. 


M’Leod, R. O’Connor, Don 
Morison, J. O'Farrell, R. M. 
Ross H. Ponsonby Hon. G. 
Sinclair, G. Power, R. 
Stewart, Sir M. S. Rice, Hon. T. S. 


Stewart, E. Ruthven, E. 8, 


Traill, G. Sheil, R. L. 
IRELAND. Walker, C. A. 

Acheson, Viscount White, Colonel H. 

Belfast, Earl of White, S. 

Bodkin, J. J. Wyse, T. 


On the Motion that Huddersfield stand 
part of schedule D, 

Lord Morpeth said, he would take the 
opportunity of adverting to a petition 
which had been presented from Hudders- 
field, praying that the franchise of that 
place might not be confined to the town- 
ship, but extended to the whole parish. 
The ground upon which that prayer was 
advanced, was that nearly the whole of the 
town was the property of an individual 
who let it out upon rack rents, and who, 
consequently, had the means of exercising 
a very powerful control over his tenants, 
as from the rapid growth of the town, many 
persons were without even the ordinary 
security of building leases, To limit the 
franchise to the town, therefore, would be 
to confer an immense advantage upon an 
individual, but to bestow little or no ad- 
vantage on the population at large. This 
would be remedied by including the whole 
of the parish in the borough. He had only 
to observe, that, upon the score of popula- 
tion and wealth, it would be no more than 
a proper compliment to Huddersfield to 
admit it to the right of returning two 
Members. That, however, was a point 
upon which he should not enlarge, but 
leave it to be dealt with according to the 
discretion of the House, 

Mr. Littleton said, that as one of the 
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Commissioners upon whom was devolved 
the duty of fixing the limits of the new 
borough of Huddersfield, he felt himself 
called upon to state that, in performing 
that duty, he did not conceive himself 
bound to consider the extent of property 
which any individual might possess within 
the borough, or his political, opinions. 
The present was not the proper occasion 
for entering into any discussion upon the 
subject, or he had no doubt that he could 
explain in a very satisfactory manner the 
reason why the franchise of Huddersfield 
was limited to the town. 

Mr. Wrangham confirmed the statement 
of the petitioners, and contended, that 
limiting the franchise to the township 
would be giving the Representation to one 
individual. 

Lord Milton said, that formerly the 
opinion was general that Huddersfield was 
the property of one person, but that did 
not hold at present; for although the 
greatest part of the town was the property 
of one gentleman, yet it now was spread- 
ing fast into other estates within the 
township. The other. parts of the town- 
‘ship, too, included a greater number of 
acres than the property of the gentleman 
alluded to. 

Mr. Strickland thought that the fair 
advantage should be allowed to Hudders- 
field that was given elsewhere, and he 
would, at the proper season, when the 
Boundaries Bill came before the House, 
advocate the extension of the franchise to 
the parish. 

Mr. Hunt knew, that the property in 
Huddersfield belonged to one family, and 
there was ground to believe they would 
give to one individual too much influence. 
The Commissioners, in his opinion, had 
gone beyond their duty in confining the 
limits to the borough. 

Mr. Ramsden said, that his noble friend 
‘(Lord Milton) was mistaken as to the 
‘spreading of the town, for the whole of it, 
with the exception of one house, belonged 
to his (Mr. Ramsden’s) father. It had 
been in the family for many generations, 
and it was their boast, that notwithstand- 
ing the accumulation of capital and the 
minute subdivision of property, still the 
people continued to give the preference 
to that property, although they had the 
power of going to other parts of the town- 
ship. 

Huddersfield ordered to stand part of 
the schedule. 
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Kidderminster, Kendal, and Rochdale 
were also placed in the schedule; 

On the Motion that Salford be placed 
in schedule D, 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he would not 
persist in opposing the Motion, but pro- 
tested against the principle of giving one 
Member to Salford, as that would be in 
effect giving three Members to Manchester. 
If Ministers were consistent, they ought to 
give two Members to that place, on account 
of its trade and population, if it was to be 
considered a separate place. He thought, 
however, that it ought to have been joined 
to Manchester, as the cotton trade had 
already received a sufficient number of 
Members. 

Lord Althorp said, he could not agree 
to give two Members to Salford, although 
he was of opinion it was fully entitled to 
one. 

Salford placed in schedule D. 

House resumed, Committee to sit again. 


Labourers. 


POPE FOL 88 I 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 6, 1832. 


Mrnutes.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Marquis 
of Lanspown, of a Copy of the Despatch, dated the 23rd 
of June, 1831, which had been transmitted by the Colonial 
Secretary to the different Governments of the West-Indian 
Colonies, together with Copies of the Correspondence be- 
tween Viscount Gopgricu and Earl Beumorer, which 
ensued thereupon:—On the Motion of the Lorp Cnan- 
CELLOR, a Copy of the Report of the Commissioners for 
Inquiring into the state of the Scotch Universities, 


AcricutturaL Larourers.] On the 
motion of Lord Kenyon, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Bill. 

Lord Kenyon said, it had been suggested 
to him that the interests of persons enti- 
tled to reversions of property might be 
affected by the Bill: he begged to introduce 
such words as wou!d give every possible 
security to the present holder of the pro- 
perty, who might consent; and to continue 
that security to the person possessed of 
the reversionary interest, so as to give him 
all the benefits to which he could be entitled 
on coming into possession. He also begged 
leave to introduce words to protect the in- 
terests of persons connected with quarries, 
and to strike out the latter part of the 
tithe clause, which enacted, that no abate- 
ment was to be made for fencing and set- 
ting out the lands. 

The Duke of Richmond wished to have 
a clause introduced for the purpose of 
giving Overseers the power of entering upon 
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the land, should the allotment be vacated. 

Lord Kenyon was perfectly willing to 
adopt the suggestion made by the noble 
Duke. , 

The Bishop of London understood the 
noble Lord had introduced a clause which 
would affect moduses. This was a question 
of considerable difficulty, and would re- 
quire great attention in the framing of it. 

Lord Kenyon said, the right reverend 
Prelate would have an opportunity, at a 
future period, to move any amendments he 
might think proper. 

The Eayl of Carnarvon considered this 
as a measure of great importance, inasmuch 
as it affected rights of property to a great 
extent. On reading the Bill, he had found 
that the name which had been given to it 
was a misnomer, for it would afford no 
greater relief to poor agricultural labourers 
than to poor labourers of any other descrip- 
tion. The Bill might more properly be 
named ‘a General Inclosure Bill.” He 
had great doubts as to the propriety of 
many of the details of the Bill, and as to 
its being attended with all the benefit to 
the poor that was expected from it. Still 
he did not mean to object to the principle 
of the Bill; but hoped that, after the Bill 
should have passed the Committee, with 
its amendments, ample time would be 
given for considering its details, before it 
was sent to the other House. 

The Bill went through the Committee. 
House resumed. 


Post-Orrice Packets.] The Earl of 
Gosford presented a Petition from the Inn- 
keepers and Coach-proprietors on the road 
from London to Holyhead, against the 
amount of fares charged for the Post-office 
packets plying between Holyhead and 
Dublin, Notwithstanding the great differ- 
ence of the distances between Liverpool 
and Dublin, and Holyhead and Dublin, the 
charge from Holyhead was 11.48. 6d., while 
that from Liverpool was only 1/. 7s. 6d. 

The Duke of Richmond assured his no- 
ble friend that the petition should receive 
his most attentive consideration, At the 
same time he suggested, that the mail- 
coach proprietors between London and 
Holyhead ought themselves to reduce their 
fares, as their own high charges had quite 
as much effect in deterring passengers 
from going by the mail on that road as the 
post-office charges. A memorial on the 
subject had been already laid before the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, and they 
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had come to a decision upon it. He could 

not promise to his noble friend that he 

could induce them to alter that decision. 

All he could promise was, that he would 

give an attentive consideration to the prayer 

of the petition. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TIon oF Law.] The Lord Chancellor 
moved, that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, praying that his 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
order to be laid upon their Lordships’ Ta- 
ble a copy of the last Report of the Com- 
missioners for inquiring to the proceed- 
ings in suits in the superior Courts of 
Common Law. It was not his intention, 
at present, to enter into any detailed expo- 
sition of the contents of that Report, or 
into any discussion of the merits of the 
alterations and improvements in law pro- 
ceedings which it recommended. But he 
might state, that a more important docu- 
ment had seldom been printed, or laid be- 
fore Parliament. The Commissioners had 
conducted the inquiry with the most ex- 
emplary industry and impartiality, and 
with the most consummate intelligence, 
and had collected a mass of evidence of 
the highest importance, in regard to the 
topics to which their attention had been 
directed; and, moreover, had given opin- 
ions upon these topics, and upon the etfect 
of the evidence, which were worthy of the 
most serious consideration of both Houses 
of Parliament. He might mention one 
important topic to which they had paid 
particular attention, and as to which they 
had collected a great deal of most valuable 
evidence—he meant, the process of law 
as between debtor and creditor. On this 
point, also, they had given their opinions, 
founded, as their opinions generally were, 
upon true and solid principles of improve- 
ment; and the majority were of opinion, 
that imprisonment for debt, both on mesne 
process and in execution might be entirely 
abolished, except under very particular cir- 
cumstances. That creditors should have 
every means of getting payment of their 
debts from debtors who could pay if 
they chose—that all means should be taken 
from debtors of fraudulently defeating the 


just claims of their creditors—that all those 


anomalies should be expunged from the 

law, by which unfair,debtors were enabled 

to set their creditors at defiance—that those 

rules of practice should be abolished, by“ 
sre 
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which creditors were hampered in their 
attempts to recover their debts, and by 
which fraudulent and unfair debtors were 
enabled to escape from the payment of 
their just debts—were principles founded 
on the soundest and most solid reason; and 
there was hope that those inconsistencies 
in law proceedings, which stood in the way 
of these desirable results, might be gradu- 
ally and temperately, but effectually, re- 
moved, if this Report should receive the 
sanction of this and the other House of 
Parliament. When he spoke of the abo- 
lition of imprisonment for debt on mesne 
process and after judgment, that must of 
course be understood as coupled with the 
putting of means into the hands of cre- 
ditors for the recovery of their debts, of 
which, by the law, as it at present stood, 
they were deprived, and of which they had 
for avery long time, if not fornearly timeout 
of mind, been deprived, by the alteration of 
circumstances, with reference to common 
law proceedings. The principle of the law, 
no doubt, originally was, and must have 
been, that the whole of the property of a 
debtor should be liable to the claims of the 
just and bona fide creditor. It never could 
have been meant, that, while what was 
technically called the goods of a debtor 
should be liable to the claims of a creditor, 
that more important part of his property, 
which did not come under that technical 
denomination, should be exempted. In the 
earliest state of the common law, these 
goods and chattels were generally all the 
property that a man possessed, and to 
these the common law process was con- 
fined. But, in progress of time, circum- 
stances were altered, and a most import- 
ant and large mass of property arose, 
founded on credit; and this property the 
creditor found it impossible to attach by 
the common law process. The great bulk 
of the property of a debtor might consist 
of credits. He might have property in the 
public funds, for instance, to a hundred 
“times a greater amount than the goods and 
chattels, or personal property, in his pos- 
session; and yet there was no provision 
in the common law by which the creditor 
could directly attach that species of pro- 
perty. A man might have the great bulk 
of his property in the funds, and there it 
was exempt from the common law process. 
The great bulk of a man’s property might 
consist of debts due to him; but this pro- 
perty the creditor could not reach by the 
common law process. Nay, the debtor 
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might have gold and silver on his table— 
the very gold and silver borrowed from 
the creditor himself—and yet the cre- 
ditor could not touch the money, not 
even his own gold and silver, by the com- 
mon law process; and the oracular reason 
of the law was, that money did not come 
under the technical denomination of goods, 
and that it would be removing landmarks 
and essential distinctions, if money could 
be taken even in a process in execution 
against goods. He mentioned this merely 
as an instance of defect in the law which 
called loudly for amendment, without at 
all meaning to go at length into a discus- 
sion of the subject of the Report. He 
mentioned it to show that the adoption of 
the improvements in this particular re- 
commended in the Report were not, pro- 
perly speaking, innovations or alterations 
in the principle and foundation of the law, 
but only applications of the original prin- 
ciple and reason of tht law to the change 
of circumstances which had taken place 
since the common law process was first 
framed and established. What was pro- 
posed was, to give its full effect to the 
principle of the common law, by adapting 
its process to the new state of circum- 
stances, by bringing within the reach of 
that process the property founded on 
credit, which, when the process was ori- 
ginally formed, had scarcely any existence. 
The Commissioners had also investigated 
with great pains, calmness, judiciousness, 
and ability, the subject of imprisonment 
for debt on Mesne Process and the major- 
ity of them were of opinion that imprison- 
ment of the person on Mesne Process might 
under certain circumstances, be dispensed 
with, as well as imprisonment in execution. 
But this, of course, must be accompanied 
by putting increased powers into the hands 
of the creditors to get at the effects of the 
debtors; and even imprisonment might 
still be retained, as a means of compelling 
a debtor to give up his property, and also 
as a punishment for fraud or criminal 
conduct, either in a legal or a moral sense 
—for acts which should be either legally 
criminal, or guas? criminal, as being crimes 
in a moral point of view. If a debtor 
fraudulently refused to surrender his pro- 
perty, he would have no just reason to com- 
plain that he was imprisoned until he did 
surrender for the payment of his just debts, 
nor would he have any just reason to com- 
plain if he should be imprisoned as a punish- 
ment for having endeavoured to defeat 
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his just creditor by fraud, or any other act 
legally or morally criminal. People might, 
by an extravagant expenditure, as com- 
pared with their incomes, contract debts 
which they must themselves be well assured 
theycould not possibly pay; and this might 
be considered as a fraud, and might pro- 
perly be punished as such. Where a 
debtor refused to surrender his property, 
or when he had fraudulently contracted 
debts, in either case imprisonment might 
still be retained—in the one case to com- 
pel payment, and in the other as a pun- 
ishment. This appeared to be very sound 
doctrine, and one which well deserved to 
be sanctioned by the Legislature. There 
was another instance in which imprison- 
ment on Mesne Process might be properly 
retained,and that was, when there were rea- 
sonable grounds to apprehend an escape, 
and in one or two other cases with which 
he would not then trouble the House. 
He had thus stated very generally the 
nature and amount of this Report on the 
subject of law process as between debtor 
and creditor. The Commissioners had 
collected a great mass of most valuable 
evidence, on which a considerable differ- 
ence of opinions would be found, and it 
was his duty to state, that as to the total 
abolition of imprisonment for debt under 
the modifications which he had mentioned, 
there was some difference of opinion 
among the Commissioners themselves. 
But this only proved the complete fairness 
and unbiassed impartiality with which the 
Commissioners had performed the task 
which they had undertaken. The fact, 
however, was as he had stated it, and he 
considered the Report, therefore, as to the 
particulars in which the difference had 
existed, only as the Report of the major- 
ity. There was another topic to which 
the attention of Parliament had _ been 
called by himself and others at a former 
period—and that was, the providing of a 
more cheap and expeditious process for 
the recovery of debts under 50/. or 60/. In 
the improvements recommended in this 
Report, the majority of the Commissioners 
had already the concurrence of many in 
this and the other House, and it was pro- 
bable that its perusal would gain over 
some who before differed from them, while 
those who had before entertained similar 
opinions would have these opinions con- 
firmed. The noble and learned Lord con- 
cluded by putting his Motion, which was 
agreed to nem, diss, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 6, 1832. 


MinvTESs.] Bill broughtin. By Mr. Sprine Rice, to Ex- 
plain certain Provisions in Local Acts of Parliament relat- 
ing to Double Toll on Turnpike Roads (Ireland). 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Dixon, for Copies 
of the Instructions issued to the Governors of New South 
Wales, for apportioning Land in that Colony, and of all 
Orders and Correspondence connected therewith. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Bopkin, from the Inhabitants 
of Kileoman and Robin, in favour of the Irish Reform 
Bill; and from the Guild of Masons and Tanners Galway, 
for Equalizing Civil Rights in that place :—By Sir CHARLES 
BiuntT, from the Spinners and Manufacturers of Glossop 
Dale, against the Factories Regulation Bill:—By Mr. 
Alderman THOMPSON, in favour of the Factories Bill, from 
Bishopsgate, Shoreditch, Hoxton, and Whitechapel. 


MINISTERIAL PLAN oF EDUCATION 
(IrELAND).] Mr. James E. Gordon pre- 
sented petitions upon the National Edu- 
cation in Ireland. The first was signed 
by a Nobleman several Clergymen, and a 
number of freeholders in the county of 
Tipperary. They stated that as the Scrip- 
tures were the Word of God, they should 
be the only infallible rule of practice, and, 
therefore, there ought to be an unlimited 
use of them, and nota partial use; that 
one of the principal causes of the present 
demoralized state of Ireland was, the ab- 
sence of scriptural education owing to the 
opposition of the Roman Catholic clergy to 
the circulation of the Scriptures ; they re- 
gretted the withdrawal of the funds here- 
tofore allowed from the public purse from 
certain Societies in Ireland established to 
encourage scriptural education, and they 
protested strongly against the new plan of 
education proposed by Government. They 
prayed that no parliamentary grant might 
be made to carry into effect that plan. A 
second petition was from twelve ministers 
of the Established Church, three Dissent- 
ing ministers, and 250 laymen, and he 
could take upon himself toassert that, but for 
the system of terror and intimidation pur- 
sued in that part of the country, for every 
one who signed the petition there would 
have been ten. The third petition was 
from the minister and congregation of 
Port Mahon, in the county of Down, upon 
the same subject. 

Lord Acheson said, that having been in- 
trusted with a petition similar to that which 
had been presented by the hon. member 
for Dundalk, and having been in vain at- 
tempting for some time past to present it, 
he would, with the leave of the House, 
take that opportunity of making some re- 
marks upon it. The petition emanated 
from a highly-respectable and influential 
body of men, the Presbyterian ministers of 
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the General Synod of Ulster, convened for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the 
plan of education recommended by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to be adopted in Ire- 
land. The petitioners expressed their 
gratitude for the assistance hitherto granted 
by Parliament for the purposes of educa- 
tion in Ireland; and they stated that they 
viewed with great regret the change of 
system proposed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It was not his intention to enter 
into a discussion upon the comparative me- 
rits of different plans of education: the 
question was merely, whether the proposed 
plan, without reference to any other, could or 
could not, with propriety, be introduced into 
Ireland ; and whether if introduced, its ef- 
fects would be such as the friends of Scrip- 
tural education would approve of—such as 
he believed, the promoters of the plan ex- 
pected to result from it. Among other 
grounds of objection, the petitioners men- 
tioned one which applied solely to them as 
Presbyterians ; it was, that by this plan, one 
of their body was appointed to a Board, 
which Board was to exercise entire control 
over schools and _ school-books. The 
petitioners stated, that this was altogether 
contrary to a leading principle of their 
Church—a principle from which as a matter 
of conscience, they were not at liberty to 
recede, They stated, that all Ministers 
of the Church were equal in point of rank 
and degree, each individual Minister being 
Presbyter or Bishop of his own Church, all 
ecclesiastical power being lodged in the hands 
of the Presbytery, or United Council of 
Ministers and Elders, and that no one could 
receive, claim, or exercise any power over 
his brethren in matters of conscience or 
duty. They proceeded to state, that by 
this appointment, of one of their body to 
the Board of Education, their Ministerial 
parity wasessentially destroyed, anda Minis- 
terial supremacy established over them, to 
which they could never submit, as long as, 
by the grace of God, they continued to be 
Presbyterians. This point was so clearly 
stated in the petition, that he would say 
no more upon it, than that in his opinion, so 
far as Presbyterians were concerned it was a 
fair ground of objection, founded upon a mat. 
ter of conscience, and one which they were 
therefore, bound to act upon. With regard to 
another objection—that this new plan de- 
prived parents of the power of appointment 
andremoval of schoolmasters, he was inclined 
to think that, in itself, it had no weight ; it 
went, however, to imply that the Mem- 
bers of the Board were not fit persons to be 
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intrusted with the appointment of school- 
masters, or that they would not pay due 
attention to representations or misconduct 
on the part of schoolmasters of their ap- 
pointment. In reply to this he would say, 
that, generally, the Board would be the better 
judge of the qualifications of a schoolmaster, 
and it was to presuppose a gross dereliction of 
duty to imagine, that it would fail to make 
every inquiry into the accusations which 
might be brought against any man ap- 
pointed by it tosuperintend a school. The 
great objection of the petitioners was— 
that extracts selected by the Board were 
to be made use of as a school-book to the 
exclusion of the Scriptures, whole and un- 
mutilated; by which means Protestants 
would be deprived of the free use of the 
Bible. He would ask whence this sudden 
horror of extracts? Had extracts never 
been seen in Christian families? Were 
extracts never in use in the Kildare-street 
schools? To be sure they were. But 
they were told, that these extracts were to 
be agreed to by the members of the Board 
belonging to different persuasions—Protest- 
ant and Catholic. If, by this, it was in- 
tended that concessions were to be made by 
Protestants, on points of religion— if pas- 
sages were to be garbled, or to be al- 
tered, to suit Roman Catholics, he should 
at once give his most decided opposition to 
such proceedings. Political concessions 
might be at times highly expedient, and 
even necessary ; but no man should ever 
persuade him that a concession of a religious 
principle, against the dictates of conscience, 
however expedient it might be on worldly 
grounds, was or could be justifiable. But 
if extracts were made, as they might be, 
and he would add, as he was convinced they 
would be, involving no concession on either 
side, at the same time satisfactory to per- 
sons of both persuasions, he did not see 
what grounds of discontent remained to 
cither party. He was'no supporter of this 
plan of education, but as a friend and well- 
wisher of Government, as a man who sup- 
ported Ministers because he was convinced 
that their object was, to steer a middle 
course between the two extremes of party, 
he must protest, and he did it conscienti- 
ously, against the insinuations—nay, more, 
the positive assertions—which had been 
made in Ireland, that the object of Go- 
vernment had been to deprive the Protest- 
ants of the Bible. He appealed to any 
fair and unprejudiced man who had an eye 
to read, or a particle of common sense to 
understand the plan laid down by his right 
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hori. friend, the Secretary for Ireland, in 
his letter to the Duke of Leinster—he ap- 
pealed to that man, and by his decision 
would he abide, whether, on the face of 
that plan, there wasa sentence which could 
be construed to imply such a motive on the 
part of Government. He appealed to the 
House whether, in the conduct of his right 
hon. friend, or of the noble Earl at the head 
of the Administration, anything had ever 
appeared to justify such an insinuation. 
Why, the plan not only stated distinctly 
that two days in the week, besides Sunday, 
were to be given up to religious instruc- 
tion; but schoolmasters were recommended 
to give religious instruction to the children 
of their respective persuasions before and 
after school hours, on other days; and it 
was expressly stated, that the extracts used 
as school-books on days appointed for moral 
and literary education, were, by no means, 
intended to convey a perfect and efficient 
religious education, or to supersede the ne-~ 
cessity of religious instruction, on the days 
set apart for that purpose. If a doubt 
could exist as to the motives of Govern- 
ment, this, in his opinion, would be quite 
sufficient to dispel it. He disputed with 
no man his right to oppose any measure to 
which he had conscientious objections ; and 
he acquitted the Presbyterians of all desire, 
in their opposition to this plan, to embar- 
rass the Government, and was willing to 
believe that many others were actuated in 
their opposition by religious motives ; but 
why had bad motives been imputed to the 
present Government? Why had they not 
been imputed to those who were the ori- 
ginal framers of this plan of education, 
from whose report his right hon. friend’s 
letter had been taken, in many respects, 
verbatim? He only stated facts. The 
present Government was a Whig Govern- 
ment—the then Government was of an 
opposite character in its politics. There 
was no Reform question pending in those 
days—there was no object then in inflaming 
the minds of men against Government. 
He regretted this line had been followed. 
What its objects might be he pretended 
not to say; but this he knew, that, whe- 
ther intentionally or not, a feeling of sus- 
picion, of unfounded suspicion, arising from 
those unfounded insinuations, had been ex- 
cited in the minds of the people of Ireland, 
which might induce them to look with an 
evil eye on the future measures of Govern- 
ment. Far better would it have been for 
the country, if the opponents of the mea- 
sure had come forward, had stated fairly 
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and openly their objections, and had ex- 
pressed their willingness to join in devising 
some other plan which might have been 
satisfactory to all parties. Far better 
would it have been for the country—far 
more creditable to themselves—far more 
suitable to those professions of religion, by 
which alone they declared themselves to 
have been actuated. Having thus stated, 
to the best of his ability, his firm and con- 
scientious conviction that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been actuated by no such 
motive as that which had been imputed to 
it, and having mentioned those points in 
which he differed from the petition, he 
would next state, as briefly as possible, the 
grounds on which, with different premises, 
he arrived at the same conclusion. The 
petitioners attacked the plan: he attacked 
the result of the plan. If the plan could 
carry into effect its own intentions, he 
should be satisfied with it; but the more 
he inquired into the matter, the more con- 
vinced was he, that the plan carried in 
itself the seeds of its own annihilation— 
that however good the motives of Govern- 
ment, their plan must fail. The greater the 
number of schools established under this 
system, the more would the evil which 
he was about to mention be experienced. 
Suppose a parish, with ten or twelve or 
more schools—he asked, how a clergyman 
and his curates, or a Roman Catholic priest 
and his assistant, were to devote two days 
in the weck to each of these schools for the 
purposes of religious instruction? Still 
less would the Presbyterian minister, single 
handed, in a district not. parochial, but 
probably extending into several parishes, 
still less would he be able to carry into 
effect the intentions of this plan. This, in 
his opinion, was the real objection to the 
plan—this was the way in which Protest- 
ants would be deprived of the use of their 
Bibles. Till this ground was removed from 
under him, he should feel himself obliged 
to oppose the plan. He did so with regret, 
and had hoped that it might have worked 
well in Ireland, but feared, that now was 
not the time to attempt the establishment 
of any system of general education in that 
country. Men’s minds were torn by party 
feeling, and could not be brought to view 
the subject in a fair and unbiassed light ; 
and if so humble an individual as himself 
might be allowed to offer a suggestion to 
the Government, it would be to withdraw 
for the present all grants for the purpose 
of general education. They merely added 
fuel to the flame. He said this, not with« 
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out the anxious hope that the day might 
soon come, when all these differences would 
be at an end, and when persons of in- 
fluence would turn their minds, without re- 
ference to party feeling or prejudice, to 
those points alone in which they might be 
of use and advantage to their country. 
He was aware that his opinions might be 
misrepresented ; if he could for a moment 
imagine, that his Majesty’s Ministers were 
actuated by the motives which had been 
imputed to them, he should feel it his duty 
as a Protestant, instantly to withdraw that 
humble but conscientious support which 
he had hitherto had great pleasure in giving 
to them. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston claimed the in- 
dulgence of the House, as the discussion, 
on a similar petition from Aberdeen, which 
he had the honour to present at the close 
of last week, was postponed till the Ulster 
petition should be considered, he would 
make a few observations on this in- 
teresting subject. He felt exceedingly 
sorry to be obliged to differ from the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland, and his hon. 
friends, the Irish Members, with whom he 
had always co-operated on the great mea- 
sure of Reform; but he was compelled to 
hold his views as a Reformer in subjection 
to his principles as a Christian. Knowing 
how well the national system of education 
had worked in Scotland for upwards of 
two centuries, he hoped he should not be 
accused of any Irish prejudice if he ob- 
jected to the Ministerial plan. The right 
hon. Secretary had stated, that the Aber- 
deen petition afforded a proof of the pre- 
vailing misconception on this subject ; but 
the petitioners had before them the letter 
of the right hon. Gentleman, in which the 
proposed scheme of education was pro- 
pounded ; and he could not, after a careful 
perusal of that letter, come to a conclusion 
on it different from that of the petitioners. 
On considering this document, it was 
evident that the right hon. Secretary had 
overlooked the primary questions: was it 
right and proper for a Protestant Govern- 
ment to encourage education? and, if so, 
what were the best means for obtaining 
that object. The plan of the right hon. 
Secretary was evidently founded on expedi- 
ency ; and as he was convinced that no good 
could result, he was glad to observe, that 
the scheme was held to be an experiment 
only. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
tended in his letter, that the Kildare-street 
Society was not fitted for the purposes of 
national education. He was at a loss to 
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know on what solid grounds such an opin- 
ion had been formed. When he examined 
the returns of schools and scholars attached 
to Kildare-street, from 1816 to 1831, it 
appeared that the numbers had regularly 
increased. In 1828, indeed, there was a 
decrease ; but this, he was informed, arose 
from the ingenuity of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, who, on the occasion of the 
Committee of Inquiry, in the year alluded 
to, procured the withdrawing of several 
thousands of the scholars ; but, in 1829, 
the schools were more numerously attended 
than in 1827 ; there was, also, a progressive 
increase in 1830 and 1831. He consider- 
ed, with the right hon. Secretary, that 
‘much must depend” on the character of 
the Board, in order that the interests of re- 
ligion should not be overlooked ; and that 
the peculiar tenets of the scholars should 
not be interfered with. He would proceed 
to consider the constitution of the Board, 
and the public characters of the indivi- 
duals who were its members. On, what 
some might term, the Protestant side, there 
was to be found a nobleman of high rank, 
a Protestant; the Archbishop of Dublin, 
also a professed Protestant ; but it would 
appear, that the whole of his clergy were 
opposed to him in this respect. Next ap- 
peared a layman, Dr. Sadler, said to be a 
liberal Protestant: then followed Mr. 
Holmes, a Barrister. Of this gentleman it 
was stated in the Ulster petition, that he was 
a “ Unitarian ;” and in a publication, by an 
hon. Member of that House, on the subject, 
that he was a “ Socinian.” He would 
abstain from making any comment on this 
extraordinary appointment, further, than 
that it must be alike objectionable to Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic. He now 
came to the Reverend Mr. Carlisle, a Pres- 
byterian minister, to whose nomination his 
brethren of the Ulster Synod strongly ob- 
jected, stating in their petition, that the 
scheme of the right hon. Secretary con- 
ferred a power on Mr. Carlisle of control- 
ling entirely “all books to be used in the 
schools, whether in the combined moral 
and literary,” or “separate religious in- 
struction,” a power totally at variance with 
the standards of the Presbyterian Church. It 
thus appeared that on this side of the Board 
there were two professing Protestants, a So- 
cinian, and a Presbyterian certainly not very 
concordant elements, with a liberal Protest- 
ant, who might possibly be intended as a 
balance-wheel to the conflicting interests. 
On the other side was Dr. Murray, a 
Romish Prelate of the highest respectas 
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bility, and Mr. Blake, an official personage of 
eminence, both consistent Roman Catholics, 
who,'it might naturally be expected, would 
not fail to take advantage of the two pro- 
bable divisions of the other side of this 
Board. How, then, could it be expected 
that the purposes intended by the right 
hon. Gentleman would ever be attained ? 
In regard to this plan, he did not complain 
of the motives and intent of the right 
hon. Secretary. He could well appreciate 
the difficulties in which the right hon. 
Gentleman was involved—difficulties which 
were never greater in the timeof any previous 
Secretary for Ireland; but, the right hon. 
Secretary had here undertaken an impos- 
sibility, for how could Protestant and 
Roman Catholic ever be brought to meet, 
except on the neutral ground of infidelity. 
He also considered the scheme objectionable, 
as there was no guarantee for religious in- 
struction, one or two days in a week were 
to be allocated for “separate religious in- 
struction ;” but this provision was not im- 
perative. Such religious instruction was 
to be left to the discretion of the clergy, 
who, it must be kept in view, were chiefly 
Roman Catholic, and who were to be per- 
mitted and encouraged to give religious in- 
struction before and after school hours, on 
the other days of the week. The clergy 
were surely not the persons best calculated 
for communicating elementary instruction, 
and the laity would, therefore, be exposed 
to hardship: indeed, the Protestant parent 
had no security that the Bible would be 
used even in the separate religious instruc- 
tion of his children. He could perceive 
nothing in ali these arrangements but an 
apple of discord thrown down to the people 
of Ireland. In regard to the books, it was 
proposed that the funds should be applicable 
to supply &c., such as were of a moral and 
literary character, at half-price; and here 
was a serious discrepancy between the 
scheme of the right hon. Secretary and the 
Report of 1828, on which it was chiefly 
founded. By the latter, ‘‘ books of moral 
and literary education,” were to be fur- 
nished at “half-price,” and religious books 
at “prime cost ;” while in the former, no 
funds whatever were appropriated for the 
supply of “religious” books on any terms. 
One of the most objectionable parts of the 
scheme was, the entire want of support and 
encouragement to the reading of the Bible, 
which ought to be the sole foundation and 
standard of any system of national educa- 
tion, patronized by a Protestant Govern- 
ment In the scheme of the right hon. 
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Gentleman it was only once directly alluded 
to, as it might be connected with the ex- 
pression of ‘portions of sacred history.” 
From these premises he could not come 
to any other conclusion, than that the plan 
of the right hon. Secretary held out no 
reasonable prospect of success; and in the 
present state of Ireland, he could venture to 
suggest no other mode of treating this sub- 
ject, than that the Government should leave 
the matter in the hands of individuals and 
private societies ; abstaining from applying 
any part of the national revenue to the 
encouragement of either scheme of Sectarian 
education. 

Mr. Stanley would take this opportunity 
of stating somewhat more fully than he had 
hitherto done, the wishes and intentions of 
Ministers on the subject of education in 
Ireland. Opposed as they were on every 
side by conflicting interests, and party pre- 
judices ; he was not disposed, on this occa- 
sion, to attempt to analyze the motives 
which influenced other persons in opposing 
this plan ; but he must be permitted to say, 
that if there was one body of persons in 
Ireland who were more than another dis- 
tinguished for eminent Scriptural piety, 
moral conduct, and discipline, among their 
members, and for enforcing habits of good 
order, loyalty, religion, and morality among 
those committed to their charge, the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Ulster deserved that cha- 
racter. He was sure their opposition was 
conscientious, and he was convinced their 
petition would, as it deserved, receive the 
most marked consideration and attention 
from the House. The attempt which the 
Government was now making to introduce 
into Ireland a system of educating together 
children of the different religious y es aro 
tions had been approved andrecommended at 
various times by Commissions of Inquiry ap- 
pointed by the Legislature. Hewas far from 
saying that the system now about to be 
carried into effect was perfect, but he 
believed that it was the most likely to 
unite the people of all religious persuasions 
in the education of their children, and pro- 
duce those results which, the Scriptures 
said, were the fruits of the Christian re- 
ligion—peace, meekness, gentleness, and 
love. It led to no departure from any 
principle which the strictest Protestant 
would require in the most Protestant 
education. It had been objected that the 
plan caused a mutilation of the Scriptures, 
and that if would take away from the Pro- 
testants of Ireland the unrestricted use of 
the Scriptures [Aear, hear]. But he would 
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tell the Gentlemen who cheered that accu- 
sation, that it was founded in a total mis- 
conception of the system which the Govern- 
ment desired to introduce. It was true, 
that accusation had been alleged in a peti- 
tion from 220,000 Protestants in Ireland, 
but, with all the respect which he sincerely 
entertained for the opinions of so large a 
body of Protestants, he must say, that they 
signed that petition under a misconception of 
the plan of which they complained. They 
had been called on to stand up and maintain 
the principles of Protestantism, and to pre- 
vent their children from being robbed of 
their dearest inheritance — the privilege 
of unrestricted access to the Scriptures. 
Under those representations signatures had 
been obtained to that petition. Those 
220,000 Protestants, therefore, petitioned, 
not against the system—for they did not 
know it—but against something which 
they had been told would deprive them of 
their Bibles. He would defy those who 
made such an assertion to show that the 
plan propounded in his letter had any 
tendency in any way to interfere with 
the Scriptural education of the Irish Pro- 
testants. He would refer to the names of 
the Commissioners annexed to the Report, 
on the recommendation of which the plan 
was founded, and he would ask, were 
the Archbishops of Armagh and Cashel, 
and the Bishop of Ferns, persons likely 
to recommend a plan of education that 
would be hostile to Protestant principles. 
The Report which had emanated from 
those Commissioners had recommended 
that a Board should be established under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, em- 
powering them to receive and dispose of 
parliamentary grants for building, endow- 
ing, or keeping up schools, to decide on the 
appointment, conduct, and dismissal of 
masters, to prescribe the mode of education, 
and to have the general control over the whole 
of the proposed establishment for the in- 
struction of the lower class. Their attention 
should also be directed to the selection of 
proper books to be read in the schools, and 
no book should be used for the purpose of 
instruction without the approbation of the 
Board, nor any mode of education adopted 
without their sanction, he was sure that no 
objection could be made to the two Com- 
missioners who were appointed to contro] 
the religious books to be put into the hands 
of the Roman Catholic children—Dr. Mur- 
ray and Mr. Blake, the Chief Remem- 
brancer. But, at the same time, that it had 


been thought desirable to give the Board 
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a control over the religious education of the 
children in the schools under their super- 
intendance, it would have no power to ex- 
clude any of the standard books of particu- 
lar sects. The Commissioners could not 
take the confession of faith from the Pres- 
byterian children, nor from the Protestants 
the Bible which they acknowledged as the 
only foundation of their faith, and the rule 
of their conduct. But those books which 
should be used in the mixed education of 
the children of all professions would be under 
the entire control of the Board. Now, he 
would ask those who made it a matter of 
complaint that the Scriptures were not 
insisted on as a school-book to be read by all, 
whether they would themselves allow the 
whole Scriptures to be put into the hands 
of their own children, to be read without 
the superintendance of religious instruc. 
tors. 

An Hon. Member said, that was not the 
question. 

Mr. Stanley contended, that that was the 
real question at issue; for, if not, what was 
the objection to the plan, and what did the 
petitioners demand? By that plan the 
reading of the Scriptur2s would be denied to 
none, under the superintendance of religious 
teachers. The Board was desirous on the 
one hand to avoid the objections of those 
who condemned the use of the whole 
Scriptures as a school-book, without note 
or comment for fear that proselytism 
might be attempted by these means, and, 
on the other hand, it was desirous of 
giving the whole Scriptures accompanied 
by the instructions of religious teachers, to 
those who approved of their being so read 
by their children. In the fourteenth Report 
of the Commissioners, to which he had pre 
viously referred, it was recommended, that 
not only moral works, calculated to make a 
deep impression upon the minds of children, 
but also such extracts from the Bible as 
were most likely to enforce moral doctrines, 
those parts not being liable to the objec- 
tions which were generally made to the use 
of the Scriptures in public education. He 
looked upon those books read in the school 
hours as an excellent preparation for a 
course of religious education to be separ- 
ately pursued. But, it might be asked, 
did not the Protestant—the Scriptural 
Society of Kildare-street—take care to 
furnish the whole Bible to all the children 
in their schools? They did not. On the 
contrary; it was expressly stated, in the 
| first Report of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion Inquiry in 1825, that the Society had 
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published selections from the sacred volume. 
The words of the Report (speaking of the 
Kildare-street Society) were, 

“We make these statements with a view to 
show the existence of an evil which still re- 
quires aremedy, and not for the purpose of 
charging it as a matter of imputation to any 
particular class of persons. The selection of 
the book in which each child is to have to read 
in acommon school, has necessarily been left 
to the child itself, or to its parents. The mas- 
ters, scarcely removed above the lowest state of 
poverty, in no instance have ever thought of 
ate them ; and the schools, being mostly 
ounded on private speculation, and unsup- 
ported by Societies or patrons, the books which 
were easily and cheaply to be procured were 
naturally preferred by the children and their 
parents, Among the publications of the So- 
ciety there is one which we think ourselves 
called upon particularly to notice. It is en- 
titled ‘A Selection from the New Testament, 
consisting of Lessons composed from the Writ- 
ings of the Four Evangelists, for the use of 
Schools, by permission of the most Reverend 
Dr. Troy, printed in 1818.’ ” 

Here, then, was a selection from the Holy 
Scriptures recommended and sanctioned by 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland, and printed and published by this 
most Protestant Society. But it was said 
that the Kildare-street Society furnished 
the Bible to the schools! No such thing ; 
the Report said— 

“ Bibles and Testaments are now included 
amongst the books supplied by the Society; 
and it is frequertly a matter of surprise to the 
sons who receive books from them, that the 
only book which the Society requires, under all 
circumstances, to be used in the schools is 
not included in the grant.” 

He had also the list of books published by 
the Kildare-street Society, and in it were 
the following works—Scripture Lessons, 
Irish Reading Book, a selection from the 
Psalms ; Irish Reading Book, containing 
the History of Joseph. Now, if this was 
not a mutilation of the Scriptures, what was 
meantbytheterm? Atany rate, nothing had 
been adopted, nor wasanything to be adopted, 
by the Board of Education, with respect to 
these selections, which could be objected to 
by those who sanctioned the proceedings of 


the Kildare-street Society on the same point.’ 


But it appeared that the selection to be 
adopted by the Board was to be objected to. 
He had, however, the authority of Mr. 
Carlisle for saying, that such selection was 
only in progress, and had not vet received 
the sanction of the Board. By what means 
the hon. Member had procured a proof-sheet 
of the work before it had obtained the ap- 
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proval of the Board he did not know. It had 
been asked, what can a Board formed of Ca- 
tholics, Protestants, and Presbyterians, do, 
as there would always be dissensions among 
them? But, in answer, he would say, that 
the truth was, that the most perfect har- 
mony existed among all the members of the 
Board ; that there had not, hitherto, been 
even a single difference of opinion between 
them; and Mr. Carlisle said, that the two 
Roman Catholics had had no difficulty what- 
ever in joining with the five Protestants in 
drawing up a list of such books as were 
deemed best adapted for the education of the 
children of both religious persuasions. The 
House had been told, that the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, who was at the head 
of the New Board of Education, had not 
the confidence of his clergy, and would not 
have their co-operation ; and that they had 
pledged themselves to give a systematic 
opposition to the plan of education which 
he sanctioned—nay, that they had so 
pledged themselves before they knew what 
the plan was. For his part, he( Mr. Stanley) 
believed that if that Prelate consulted only his 
own peace and comfort, not the interests of 
religion and the welfare of the people over 
whom he was placed, he would not have un- 
dertaken the office which exposed him to the 
attacks of those who claimed exclusively to 
themselves the name of Protestant—who 
arrogantly said, “ If you are not with us, you 
are against us.” They stigmatized those who 
dissented from their peculiar opinions by an 
appellation which he (Mr. Stanley), con- 
sidered honourable in the first degree that 
of “liberal Protestants.” Those Gentlemen, 
he contended, had no right to assume that 
liberality of mind was inconsistent with a 
deep interest on religious subjects, or that 
the liberal Protestant was not as sincere a 
Protestant as he who talked more, but, per- 
haps, thought less. No one presumed to 
doubt Mr. Carlisle’s character, asa Christian 
and a Protestant ; but then it was said, how 
could such a man become a member of the 
Board? Thus the Government were blamed 
on the one hand for nominating Reman 
Catholics, and then, when they pointed to a 
man whose name was a passport and evi- 
dence that a religious system of education 
would be pursued, the answer was, “ Mr. 
Carlisle is a most excellent man; but how 
could he connect himself with such a sys« 
tem? The Government, therefore, were 
met with adverse statements; which would 
be equally applicable to any Board they 
could possibly have established. Gentlemen 
expressed surprise at the motives which had 
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induced Mr. Carlisle to connect himself 
withthe Board. That Gentleman, however, 
had publicly stated what his motives were. 
Having stated, that of a remnant of highly 
eminent persons, some dissented from, and 
some doubted the expediency of the new 
system, he declared, that he had never 
undergone a more severe trial of principle 
than in adopting and persevering in a course 
which such persons disapproved; but that 
he felt it his duty to give every assistance 
and support in carrying into effect a wise 
and just measure, which he hoped would 
turn to the moral and religious education 
and improvement of a people who had 
suffered so much. Such were the motives 
which Mr. Carlisle declared, actuated him 
in becoming a member of the new Board: 
and if all men acted upon the same motives, 
and were governed by the same benevolent 
and Christian principles, he should feel no 
apprehension for the success of the new 
system. It would no longer be an experi- 
ment, for its success would be decided, and 
the result would not merely contribute to 
the improved education of the people, but 
to the peace and happiness of Ireland. He 
admitted, however, that it still remained to 
be tried whether party prejudice, political 
envy, and religious rancour, might not 
prove sufficiently powerful to defeat a 
system which was intended to promote 
harmony and good will amongst all classes, 
by a system of combined education in which 
Protestants and Catholics might be instruct- 
ed in the doctrines of their respective creeds. 
For his own part he was sincerely and 
zealously attached to Protestantism, and he 
conscientiously believed the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church were founded in 
error; but, at the same time, he always 
preferred a good Catholic to a bad Protest- 
ant. He believed, however, that if the 
system proposed by Government was not 
interrupted and thwarted by those angry 
Sectarian feelings to which he had adverted, 
that it would produce the best effects as 
regarded the improvement of national edu- 
cation, and tend in no inconsiderable degree 
to promote the future peace, welfare, and 
happiness of Ireland. 

Mr. Lefroy did not mean to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland, through the many topics on which 
he had touched, but should confine himself 
towhat he conceived to be the only question 
arising out of the petition now under con- 
sideration. The only question was, whe-. 
ther the plan of education adopted by his 
Majesty’s Government for Ireland, was or 
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was not open to the objection which 
stamped upon it the character of being not 
only un-Protestant but un-Christian? That, 
he believed, it would be conceded was com- 
ing at once to the point, and to that point 
his observations should be confined. The 
first consideration was, whether his Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not providing a 
system of national education, from which 
they were about systematically to exclude 
the Holy Scriptures, as not necessarily 
forming any part of their system of educa- 
tion. He was prepared to contend that a 
system raised upon such a principle was not 
only entitled to be called a departure from 
Protestant principles, but that it should 
justly be considered as a departure from 
the great basis of all Christian principle. 
That the new system systematically ex- 
cluded the Holy Scriptures from the plan 
of national education, was distinctly ad- 
mitted in the right hon. Gentleman’s o n 
letter. It was said to be a vital defect n 
the former system that it provided for the 
reading of the Scriptures without note or 
comment, as an essential part of the plan. 
The Scriptures, without note or comment, 
therefore, were to be excluded from the 
new plan, and extracts from the Holy 
Scriptures were proposed to be substituted. 
He did not object to selections from the 
Scriptures, but he objected to a system 
which entirely excluded the Scriptures and 
the whole Scriptures. The complaints of the 
Protestants of Ireland, that they were about 
to be robbed of the Holy Scriptures, he did 
not consider as unjust ; but that complaint 
should not be contined to the Protestants. 
He made a similar complaint on behalf of his 
Catholic brethren. Under the old system, 
now about to be extinguished, the Roman 
Catholics had an opportunity of reading 
the Scriptures whenever they wished ; but, 
under the new system, it would be im- 
possible for any Roman Catholic child ever 
to have access to the Scriptures. This 
was the charge which he made against the 
plan proposed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he felt that it would not be difficult to 
substantiate that charge on the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own authority. He had 
stated that, whilst the Scriptures were 
admitted into the national schools, the 
Roman Catholic priesthood found that pro-« 
selytism might be attempted, although, 
perhaps, it might never be contemplated 
by those having the management of the 
schools ; at all events, the Catholic people 
had no such fears, for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, in his letter, that the Kildares 
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street Society prospered and extended itself 
under the fostering care of the Legislature, 
until the Catholic clergy exerted themselves 
with energy and success, against the system. 
The opposition was, therefore, confined to 
the priesthood, and to them alone. In 
making this statement, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had uttered as bitter a sarcasm on 
priests and Roman Catholics as could well 
be conceived. The Roman Catholics might 
be afraid of the effect of the Scriptures, 
without note or comment; but were the 
Members of the House to be told, in the 
nineteenth century, that because knowledge 
of a certain kind might lead to a change 
of mind on religious topics, the Government 
of the day ought to unite with those who 
were anxious to exclude that species of 
knowledge? Was that the principle of the 
right hon. Gentleman, who proclaimed 
himself as strong a Protestant as any in 
that House? Could there be any principle 
more thoroughly anti-Protestant than that 
of excluding scriptural knowledge because 
it might possibly lead to a change of mind 
in the Catholics? What was the great 
principle which caused the separation trom 
the Church of Rome, and made Protestant- 
ism the national religion? Was it not 
the recognition of the private right of every 
man to read the Scriptures. and judge for 
himself? Under the system which was ex- 
tinguished by the Ministerial plan, between 
40,000 and 50,000 Roman Catholics were 
engaged in reading the Scriptures. It 
appeared, by documents before the public, 
and which could not err, that above 
40,000, in fact near 50,000 Roman 
Catholic children were in the enjoyment of 
the great privilege of reading the Scriptures, 
and had unrestrained access to the sacred 
volume in the schools of the Kildare-street 
Society. The Roman Catholics were not 
obliged to send their children to the Socie- 
ty’s schools ; but Roman Catholic children, 
to the number he had stated, freely attended 
those schools. As he had heard it stated 
that the Roman Catholics were compelled 
to send their children to the Scripture 
schools, he begged to refer to the Report 
made on the subject in 1828. At that 
period there were 6,058 daily schools in 
which the Scriptures were read. Only 
1,879 were connected with any existing 
society, in which, it could be insinuated 
that it was, in any degree, imperative on 
the pupils to read the Scriptures. 4,179 
schools existed, in which, the reading of 
the Scriptures was adopted voluntarily by 
the conductors and teachers, the latter of 
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whom were generally dependent for sub« 
sistence on the payment received from the 
parents of the children. Between 200,000 
and 300,000 children were educated in those 
schools, and a great proportion of those 
it might be inferred, were Roman Catho- 
lics. The Catholic masters, he might ob- 
serve, amounted to no fewer than 2,670 
in those schools in which the Scriptures 
were read. When it was said, that the 
Roman Catholics were not disposed to read 
the Scriptures, he met the assertion with 
these facts; and he also met it with ano- 
ther fact—that many of the Roman Catho- 
lic parents endured excommunication from 
their Church, rather than withdraw their 
children from the schools in which the 
Scriptures were read. He held in his 
hand a declaration, signed by six Roman 
Catholics, who had been excommunicated 
for sending their children to one of those 
schools. Those persons asserted their right 
to choose the schools which they considered 
best fitted for the education of their chil- 
dren, and declared that, notwithstanding 
the excommunication, they would continue 
to send their children to the schools in 
which the Scriptures were read. The 
evidence annexed to the report of the Com- 
missioners in 1825 showed that even the 
Roman Catholic priests were not unani- 
mous at that period in making it a condi- 
tion that the Scriptures should not be read ; 
for seventy-five priests had received aid 
from the Kildare-street Society, and it 
was a principle of that Society never to 
exclude a Roman Catholic master for the 
purpose of substituting a Protestant. 
These facts proved, that it was competent 
for the Roman Catholics to enjoy the | 
reading of the Scriptures, and to have free 
access to the sacred volume without any 
outrage to their religious principles. It 
was true, as had been stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley), that the 
Kildare-street Society, to accommodate 
itself to the prejudices of Roman Catholics, 
had consented to make extracts from their 
own version of the Scriptures, and for that 
concession the Society was now to be 
taunted, as for an abandonment of its high 
Protestant character. He begged, however, 
distinctly to state, that the Kildare-street 
Society had never put up for a high or 
low Protestant character. It had never 
assumed any sectarian character, but had 
worked zealously, and with no inconsider- 
able success, in giving to the people of 
Ireland of all persuasions, a sound, moral, 
and religious education, founded on the 
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system adopted by the Kildare-street Socie. 
ty was working well, and he blamed the 
Government for extinguishing suchasystem 
in a country like Ireland, in which it was 
so difficult to establish any system. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, that he 
proceeded upon the report of the Commis- 
sioners in 1825. Now, although the Com- 
missioners in 1825 stated, that the system 
had failed in giving universal satisfaction ; 
yet he insisted that was no ground for es- 
tablishing a new system, which was far 
from giving universal satisfaction ; and for 
extinguishing the Kildare-street Society, 
which had effected so much. The old 
system, which had produced such exten- 
sively beneficial results, had been extin- 

ished, in order to substitute what the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted was nothing 
more than an experiment. The old plan 
of education, it was said, had not given 
general satisfaction ; but what scheme had 
ever given universal satisfaction? What 
plan could be expected in Ireland, or even in 
this country, to afford universal satisfaction? 
Even that great mirror of the minds of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, framed with so much 
labour and anxiety, even “ the Bill,” had not 
given universal satisfaction. They were 
about to tear up by the roots a system not 
because it was erroneous, but because it 
had failed to satisfy the clergy of a particu- 
lar persuasion, although it had not failed 
to give satisfaction to a great body of the 
people of Ireland. He should now proceed 
to state why he inferred that the new 
system did not stand upon the Scriptures. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated in his 
letter that, according to the principles of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the children could 
not be allowed to read the Scriptures, as in 
fact that liberty was not given to adults 
without a license. 

Mr. Stanley : Perhaps the hon. Member 
would be so good as to read the passage. 
The hon. Member was quite misrepresent- 
ing what he had written. 

Mr. Lefroy was as incapable of mis- 
representing any thing as the right hon. 
Gentleman, and if he found fault with his 
statement, he might have called upon him 
to correct it with more courtesy, though he 
was aware he could scarcely expect much 
courtesy from the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he considered his usual conduct and 
demeanour in that House. 

Mr. Stanley assured the hon. and learned 
-Gentleman that he had meant nothing 
discourteous to him. He was sure the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman had not mis. 
represented intentionally, but the passage 
had really been altered, and he wished it 
to be read. 

Mr. Lefroy then read the passage in Mr. 
Stanley’s letter to which he alluded, and 
which was as follows:—‘ The indiscrimi- 
nate reading of the Scriptures by children, 
is peculiar obnoxious to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, which denies even to adults, 
unassisted by note or comment, the right of 
private interpretation of the sacred volume, 
with respect to the articles of religious 
faith.” 

Mr. Stanley: The hon. Member must 
see that the words, “ with respect to the 
articles of religious faith,’ which he omit- 
ted, were material to the sense of the pass- 


Mr. Lefroy protested that he could not 
pereive how the sense of the passage, as he 
had quoted it, was altered by those words. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, had 
now all the benefit, which he could derive 
from the reading of the passage. To 
return, however, to the subject. The new 
Board were to exercise a control over all 
the books used, either for moral or literary 
instruction, and no books were to be ad- 
mitted into the schools but those approved 
of by the Board. As it was contrary to the 
principles of the Roman Catholic Church, 
that the Bible, without note or comment, 
should be put into the hands of children, of 
course the Roman Catholic members of 
the Board could never consent to the 
introduction of the Bible into schools ; and 
as, even on the days to be appropriated for 
religious instruction, the books used were 
to be under the control of the Board, he 
thought he had proved that the new system 
not only did not provide for the instruction 
of the pupils in the Scriptures, but that 
it actually provided for the exclusion of the 
Scriptures. This was the opinion of per- 
sons to whose opinion the House was 
bound to yield the highest respect. It was 
the opinion of a great proportion of the 
Protestant clergy, and of the Presbyterian 
clergy, as strongly expressed in the petition 
of the Synod of Ulster. The whole of 
the clergy of the diocese of Dublin remon- 
strated with their right reverend head, for 
presiding at a Board where a system was 
to be followed up which they considered 
not only un-Protestant, but un-Christian ; 
and their expostulation was supported by 
the diocese of Derry and the diocese of 
Kilmore, and was sanctioned by the vener- 
able head of the Church, the Primate of 
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Ireland. He would not enter into any 
disputation with the right hon. Gentleman 
upon points of doctrine or faith, but he 
could appeal to authority to show that the 
system now proposed was most completely 
anti-Protestant. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had attempted to justify the mea- 
sure of the Ministry, by referring to the 
reports of the Commissioners. The first 
of these reports was in 1812-14; and that 
report certainly recommended a selection 
from the Scriptures. But he had never 
objected to a selection being made ; though 
he called on the right hon. Gentleman to 
show that these Commissioners had ever 
recommended the exclusion of the Scrip- 
tures. So far from this being the case, he 
had the authority of a vote of the House 
of Commons for saying, that the report 
was never understood in that sense; but 
that the House thought the most judicious 
way of carrying into effect the report would 
be, by giving the Scriptures to be read 
without note or comment. The report of 
the Committee of this House, was made on 
the 14th of June, 1815. That report was 
made on the first petition presented by the 
Kildare-street Society ; and, indeed, it was 
worthy of remark, that that Society took 
for its basis the very terms that the Com- 
missioners made use of in the report of 
1812-1814. The words were :-— 

‘The most efficient means for carrying into 
effect the recommendation of the report is by 
a system in which the appointment of the go- 
vernors, the teachers, and the scholars, shall 
be uninfluenced by any religious distinctions, 
and in which the Scriptures, without note or 
‘comment, shall be used, excluding all cate- 
chisms or books of controversy.” 

This opinion was referred to a Committee 
of this House, and that Committee sanc- 
tioned it, as the most effectual means of 
carrying into execution the report of 1812- 
1814. When, therefore, the right hon. 
Gentleman justified his plan, by thereport of 
1812-1814, he was founding on that which 
would not bear him out. The next report 
was in 1825: and it was said, that the Com- 
missioners then recommended something 
very similar to the present plan. To a cer- 
tain extent that was true ; buttheright hon. 
Gentleman had forgotten to inform the 
House that the experiment was then tried 
by the Commissioners, and that, after a year, 
they were obliged to give up the attempt, 
and actually reported that the plan was to- 
tally impracticable. Their report, after 
stating that they had been permitted by the 
Lord Lieutenant to make the experiment, 
went on tod say :— 
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“Tt becomes our duty now to report to your 
Majesty that, in attempting to effect that ob- 
ject, we have experienced difficulties which 
have not only prevented the establishment of 
schools by which the experiment was to be 
tried, but which have induced us to desist al- 
together from any further proceedings for that 
undertaking.” es 

When the right hon. Gentleman claimed 
some merit for following the plan of 1825, 
he had derogated from the character of that 
plan, for it contained no recommendation 
for the exclusion of the Scriptures, but 
only proposed that an attempt should be 
made to form a selection from the Scrip- 
tures, that should be acceptable to all classes 
of Christians. With respect to the report 
of 1828, that expressly provided for the 
reading of the New Testament, the Pro- 
testants to use the Protestant translation, 
and the Catholics the Douay version. He 
therefore, contended, without any fear of 
contradiction, that the present system 
went far beyond any that had before 
been proposed in its unscriptural cha- 
racter, and that not a single ground 
could be found to justify it. Not a single 
petition ever had been presented in its fa- 
vour, though hundreds had been presented 
against it. He had some reason, he thought 
to complain of the insinuation as to mo- 
tives which had been thrown out against 
those who opposed the measure. For his own 
part, he thought that the question was one 
which ought to be kept apart from politics, 
and he had abstained from saying any thing 
which would expose him to a charge of 
having made use of this occasion to em- 
barrass the Government; but he must re- 
peat his objection to the present system, as 
not only un-Protestant, but un-Christian. 

Mr. Crampton was surprised to hear his 
hon. and learned friend charging the Irish 
Government with supporting a system 
which was at once anti-Protestant and 
anti-Christian. He denied that their sys- 
tem of education deserved any such oppro- 
brious epithets. If it were either anti- 
Protestant or anti-Christian, why had his 
hon. and learned friend not produced some 
other plan to supersede it? His hon. and 
learned friend had quoted the opinion of 
the Primate of Ireland in support of his 
condemnation of the Government system. 
He (Mr. Crampton) did not know that the 
opinion of a living Primate was superior 
to that of a dead Primate: but this he did 
know, that the late Primate Stewart, as 
pious a Christian as ever adorned the 
prelacy, had approved of such a system. 
Such a plan had, moreover, been sanctioned 
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by Doctor Elrington who was then pro- 
vost of Dublin, and one of that class of 
divines whose authority had great weight 
with his hon.and learned friend, yet he had 
treated the plan as if it was a conspiracy 
got up between Ministers and the Pope. 
There was not an objection which the Gen- 
tlemen opposite had urged against the Go- 
vernment plan of education which did not 
apply with equal force to the plan of the 
Kildare-street Society. He did not mean 
to deny that that Society had been of great 
service in Ireland, but he thought their 
zeal to instruct the Catholics had, at length, 
outrun their discretion, and, the conse- 
quence was, that their schools were looked 
on with suspicion by many Catholics, as 
being supposed to favour proselytism. The 
principles the Society set out with, but 
which had at length been overlooked, were, 
not to interfere with any religious tenets 
whatever, to permit all the versions of the 
Testament to circulate in their schools, and, 
in fact, not to give the children any religi- 
ous instruction whatever, beyond allowing 
the use of the Scriptures without note or 
comment. How this plan could be made 
out as furnishing the grounds of a scrip- 
tural education, he could not conceive, but 
yet his hon. and learned friend had eulo- 
gized it and had arraigned the Irish Govern- 
ment for not continuing a system which, 
he said, was so well calculated to bestow a 
Christian education on the children of Ire- 
land ; but if his hon. and learned friend 
would only refer to the evidence which 
Mr. Beever had given respecting the system 
of the Kildare-street schools, he would ask 
him whether, if it were such as Mr. Bee- 
ver described it to be, it deserved the name 
of a system of Christian education? Was 
it such a plan of education as his hon. and 
learned friend would allow his own chil- 
dren to follow? How, then, could the 
promoters of the proposed plan be accused 
of withdrawing the Bible from the educa- 
tion of children, when the system of the 
Kildare-street Society was, that there 
should be no religious education under the 
auspices of the Society itself, but that the 
children in their schools should obtain their 
religious instruction from their respective 
teachers ; and this was the mode of educa- 
tion which had been so much lauded and 
praised. From the state of Ireland, it was 
quite certain that no advantage to the peo- 
ple could be expected from a system which 
was opposed to the Roman Catholic clergy. 
On the previous evening, the hon. Member 
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of those meetings at which he usually acted 
so conspicuous a part. It was for this 
reason that he begged to ask that hon. 
Gentleman, whether he had seen the reso- 
lutions that were passed at the meeting 
which took place at Bangor, in the county 
Down? That meeting was called for the 
purpose of supporting Scripture education 
in Ireland ; or, as the advertisement stated, 
to petition against the new mode of educa- 
tion, whereby the Bible was to be excluded 
from all schools receiving parliamentary 
support. Now, he would ask, was that 
true? Was it fair? He asserted that no 
man could lay his hand on his heart, and 
assert, that that was an honest statement. 
After this there came a sort of exhortation 
in the advertisement, entreating every in- 
habitant of the parish, who loved the Bible, 
and who sought the moral regeneration of 
the country, to be present at the meeting. 
When the day of meeting arrived, a noble 
Lord took the chair; but, on finding that 
the feeling of the parish was against the 
Resolutions that were proposed, he said 
that they had not met there for discussion, 
but simply to pass the resolutions; upon 
which he withdrew, taking with him a 
portion of the meeting, while the remain- 
der passed a series of resolutions of a very 
different character to those that had been 
originally proposed. He had described this 
meeting thus fully, because the hon. mem- 
ber for Dundalk had relied so fully on 
what he had called the unanimity of the 
Protestant mind. He would, however, tell 
the hon. Gentleman, that that unanimity 
did not exist, and that many of those who 
had joined these meetings had been de- 
ceived and deluded; nor, indeed, was that 
wonderful when they were told, that the 
Government wasproposing aplan for taking 
away the Bible from the people of Ireland. 
Neither was he much surprised at the 
unanimity that prevailed at a certain class 
of meetings. The world, for instance, had 
heard a great deal about the meeting at 
Exeter Hall, at which very eloquent (he 
wished he could add, very wise) speeches 
had been made. Great zeal, too, had been 
shown at that meeting, but about as little 
discretion as had ever been at one time 
collected within the walls of any one 
building. And how was the boasted una- 
nimity procured? He himself had felt 
some curiosity to attend the meeting, and, 
no doubt, if he had been able to do that, he 
should have taken an opportunity of vindi- 
cating himself, and the gentlemen with 
whom he had the honour of acting, from 
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the charge of having brought forward an 
un-Christian plan of education. Having 
this object in view, a friend of his had 
supplied him with two tickets; but when 
he looked at the manner in which they 
were indorsed, he found that he could not, 
in honour or conscience, make use of them. 
Would the House believe, that, on the back 
of these tickets was inscribed a notice, that 
no one was to take any part in the pro- 
ceedings who was not a favourer and sup- 
porter of the object of the meeting? And, 
after this, the hon. member for Dundalk 
took on himself to triumph, in the loudest 
tone, at the unanimity that had prevailed. 
He trusted that he was as sincere a Pro- 
testant as any Member of that House ; but 
he could not help feeling that they had 
many things in common with their Catho- 
lic brethren: at the same time he was 
ready to say, that he saw errors in the Ca- 
tholic Church which he should be glad to 
see removed. For his own part, he would 
make all men Protestants, if he could. But, 
on the other hand, he must respect the 
consciences of the Roman Catholics, as he 
hoped they would respect his: and he must 
think that they believed honestly in the 
doctrines which they professed: and how, 
therefore, could he concur in any demand 
that was, either by force or by fraud, to se- 
duce the Roman Catholics from that reli- 
gion in which they sincerely believed? 
The simple fact came to this—either the 
Catholics were to have no education at all, 
or else they must have the plan of educa- 
tion that was now proposed by the Govern- 
ment. He was of opinion that there 
might be a moral education altogether, in- 
dependent of a religious one. He was 
quite ready to admit that the religious was 
the better education; but when people 
could not get the best, the next thing to 
insure was the second best ; andhe thought 
that two things were equally certain—the 
first, that no arrangement could be devised 
for giving the Catholics an entirely religi- 
ous education—and the second, that that 
which the Government was proposing being 
a moral education, it was the next best 
thing that could be substituted for a reli- 
gious education. He could not conceive 
anything fairer than the plan proposed, by 
which the children, for four days in the 
week, were to receive moral and literary 
instruction, not excluding. the Scriptures, 
which could be used for the purposes of 
instruction on the evenings of those days ; 
and on the remaining two days in the week 
the teachers of the children of each deno- 
VOL, X. {Ris 
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mination or sect would have an opportu- 
nity of ineulcating those principles which 
they severally and respectively professed. 
Nothing could be more unjust than the 
imputations and charges which had been 
made upon his Majesty’s Government with 
reference to this subject; but he trusted 
the Government would be allowed to make 
the experiment they proposed, particularly 
since there was every prospect of success. 
The system, he was satisfied, was one cal- 
culated to contribute to the good and pros- 
perity of the country. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, he had as great 
a regard for the temporal and eternal wel- 
fare of his fellow-countrymen—the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland—as the hon.and learned 
Member who had just spoken, although he 
had stigmatized all the persons who did not 
agree with him as being desirous to uphold 
exclusive privileges, and to make the Ca- 
tholics subservient to their views of prose- 
lytism. This discussion had arisen upon 
the petition held by his noble friend, the 
member for Armagh ; but he (Sir Robert 
Bateson) could not undertake to say, whe- 
ther his noble friend did or did not mean 
to support the petition from the Synod of 
Ulster. The only objection raised to the 
petition among the Presbyterians was that 
made by Mr. Carlisle ; but, with that soli- 
tary exception, the unanimity of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland was unquestionable. At 
every Protestant meeting in Ireland the 
people had petitioned for a scriptural edu- 
cation; and, be the opinions of Mr. Car- 
lisle what they might, nothing less than a 
scriptural education would satisfy the Pro- 
testant people of Ireland—and he fully 
agreed with them in the sentiment. The 
observation of the right hon. Secretary re- 
specting the mutilation of the Bible had 
excited a cough. Whenever he spoke of 
the Sacred Scriptures, he should maintain 
the same reverence for their character, not- 
withstanding the sneers of the right hon. 
Gentleman, or of any other persons. He 
wholly denied that the public meetings upon 
this subject had been got up by factious 
means or by clamour. It was impossible 
for any one to say, that the meeting of the 
Synod of Ulster arose in any but moderate 
and sincere Christian feeling: even the 
right hon. Gentleman himself had eulogized 
the character of the members of that synod. 
The late meeting at Exeter Hall was the 
most splendid meeting ever witnessed in 
this great city, and, in every respect, highly 
creditable to all present—and he was proud 
of having been present. The hon. and 
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learned Gentleman had appealed to a meet- 
ing at Bangor, as a proof that the north of 
Ireland was not unanimous against the new 
system of education ; but he begged to tell 
the House, what was the cause of the dif- 
ference of opinion that prevailed there. 
Some strangers from Belfast attended it, 
and, by their clamour, interrupted the pro- 
ceedings ; when the Chairman, and by far 
the most numerous and respectable body, 
moved to another place, and there passed 
their resolutions, uninterrupted by these 
noisy and turbulent persons. He would 
give his hon. and learned friend all the cre- 
dit he chose to claim on account of the 
meeting, and he would then assert, that no 
one parish in the north of Ireland had ap- 
plied for a school to the Commissioners. 
Every class of Protestants were nearly 
unanimous in declaring against it, with the 
single exception of the remonstrant Synod 
of Ulster. He denied that there had been 
any unwillingness, on the part of the parents 
of Catholic children, to send them to the 
schools of the Kildare-street Society ; and 
they were only prevented from doing so by 
persecution, and the threats of the pricst- 
hood. If the Government could find no 
scheme for educating both persuasions, he 
wished that no grant should be made at all, 
and that Protestants and Catholics should 
each be left to educate their own poor. 
There was no man who desired to see the 
Catholic poor educated more than himself, 
and no man would be disposed to extend the 
means of educating his poorer countrymen 
generally with a more generous hand, or 
a more open heart. 

Mr. John Browne considered the plan laid 
down now by Government for the dissemi- 
nation of education in Ireland admirably 
adapted for its object. The question was, 
as respected the merits of the new and the 
old systems, neither more nor Icss than this 
—was one party alone, namely, the Pro- 
testants, to be allowed the advantages of 
education, as by the former system ; or were 
those who professed other religions jointly, 
as by the latter system, to be permitted to 
reap an equal benefit from the funds voted 
by that House, for the purpose of improving 
the general population of Ireland through 
the medium of education? He believed 
in his conscience there was no real ground 
for apprehension on the part of Protestants, 
lest their children should be subjected to 
proselytism on the part of their Catholic 
neighbours, or their clergy, under the pro- 
posed system. He could not, consistently 
with his duty, remain silent under the cir- 
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cumstances of the proposed alteration in 
the distribution of the liberality of Parlia- 
ment, but must express the grateful sense 
he felt of the manner in which his Majesty’s 
Government had endeavoured to meet the 
wishes of the great body of the King’s sub- 
jects in Ireland. 

Lord Mandeville had heard a charge made 
that evening against some persons then pre-~ 
‘sent, for having suffered themselves to be 
led away by religious rancour, in the course 
of their political argument ; but he would 
put it, in fairness, to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, were there not individuals who had 
entered upon the arena of discussion upon 
the subject before the House, who never be- 
fore had been known to have taken a decisive 
part upon politics of this kind—who, in 
fact, had been rendered political opponents 
of Government through a sens of their re- 
ligious duty, and not religiously hostile 
through any political motives? He believed 
he might characterize Serjeant Penne- 
father, who spoke at the Rotunda, Dublin, 
and Dr. Benson, who took part in the pro- 
ceedings at Exeter Hall, as persons of that 
description ; and he could name other indi- 
viduals quite as respectable, if necessary. 
The great difference between persons who 
had come forward on these grounds, and 
those who had supported Ministers, was, 
that the former believed that, having the 
power of dispensing instruction, they were 
answerable to God for the mode in which 
it was exercised ; whereas, it seemed to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman treated the 





subject as one which depended upon the will 
of man, or upon a political necessity —a 
| question of state policy, in fact, That right 
'hon. Gentleman had expressed it as being 
the wish of Government to adopt, in public 
schools in Ireland, a combined principle of 
moral and religious instruction, as being 
that specics which would most tend to soften 
down asperity and uncharitable feelings in 
the different classes of religious professors. 
Now, he felt but too convinced that the 
very contrary result would flow from. this 
experiment, and that their attempt at a 
| combined system would have the eflect of 
| mutual exasperation upon these people, 
long weaned from each other, as they had 
| been, from the widely-opposed nature of 
| their religious tenets. Between the Uni- 
| tarian and the Church of England there 
| was as little in common as between the 
| latter and the Catholic. How, then, was 
it possible to obtain, under such circum- 
| stances, a combined principle of religious 
;and moral instruction >—and instruction, 
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without moral principle to guide it, was 
but imparting dangerous power, and thence 
imprudent and impolitic. In contradiction 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, who had 
drawn a distinction between religious and 
moral education, he must say, that it was 
impossible to obtain the latter result unless 
it was grounded on the former, and the 
only safe plan by which that could be 
achieved was, by means of the whole Scrip- 
ture. Unless moral education proceeded 
upon this principle, the result could only 
be, as it was said knowledge was power, 
the power to do mischief. There was, it 
should be remarked, too, a difference be- 
tween a synopsis of the principles of our 
religion, fairly and conscientiously collected, 
and a synopsis which had too much of the 
character of being framed for the political 
purpose of connivance at error. He could 
not eulogise a national system of religious 
instruction which was active in excluding 
Scriptural instruction for four days in the 
week, whilst it was but passive in permit- 
ting it for the remaining two days. The 
Seventh day the child would be with its 
parents, and the instruction it would re- 
ceive from them, in all probability, would 
be chiefly warnings against what it had 
heard at school among other children, and 
cautions not to imbibe the little religious 
doctrines that were tendered to it. In 
his mind the only safe system upon 
which to act in this emergency would be, 
to grant to each equally religious and moral 
instruction, or to withhold altogether any 
contribution for education in Ireland. 

Mr. Wyse fully concurred in the last ob- 
servations of the noble Lord. That House, 
indeed the Government, had undoubtedly 
obtained a new character since the Catholic 
Relief Act of 1829, It was no longer ex- 
clusively Protestant, it was British, em- 
bracing the interests and representing the 
feelings of every class of British subjects. 
It was the inattention to this material 
fact, at the commencement of a totally new 
system in our domestic policy, which had 
caused all that error, which had been so 
conspicuous in the arguments on the oppo- 
site side of the House. Hon. Gentlemen 
ought to remember, that the House, consisting 
of Catholicsand Protestants, was now legisla- 
ting, not for Protestants only, but for Catho- 
licsand Protestants united. Thus, an end was 
put at once to that miserable monopolizing 
legislation, which had hitherto—for the pur- 
poses of a party—for the gratification of a 
section of the empire—surrendered all the in- 
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terests and prosperity of the whole. Ireland 
could now be governed without these jobbers 
of the soil. The nation had been without 
any evil consequences, admitted within the 
pale of the Constitution, and henceforth in 
equal justice, and sound policy, all her in- 
stitutions ought to be framed or modelled, 
not in the sense, or for the uses of this ex- 
piring oligarchy, but for the interests of the 
whole nation. Catholics sat in that House, 
they were eligible to the Bench, they might 
share the councils, or guide the armies, of 
the Sovereign; as long as that privilege 
existed, they were no less entitled to a full 
participation in every public institution— 
they paid for their maintenance and ought 
to enjoy their advantages. Applying these 
principles to education, it was preposterous 
to think that any system could be tolerated, 
at the present day, which was not accessi-« 
ble and suitable to the great bulk of the 
nation. In Ireland, that great bulk was 
Catholic, and precisely that portion, too, for 
whose education it was principally to legis- 
late. Unless the system of education were 
such, as at all events, to satisfy that portion 
of the country, it was obvious that it must 
be nugatory, or next to no education at all. 
Till the establishment of the present Board, 
indeed up to the present day, the great 
majority of the people of Ireland, had had 
no education at all from Government. Pre- 
texts had been made, illusions had been 
practised upon them, but nothing had been 
done to provide them with such an educa~ 
tion as they would fearlessly avail them~ 
selves of. Thus it had been hitherto: 
some efforts had been made in Catholic times 
for the nation at large, and if these institu- 
tions had been preserved, remodelled, and 
improved, by the spirit of the times, the peo- 
ple of Ireland would not now be suppliants 
to the wisdom and generosity of that House 
for an annual grant in aid of national edu- 
cation. The people were not to blame for 
this, but the trustees to whom the preserva- 
tion of those institutions had been intrust- 
ed. The Established Church in Ireland 
had been charged with the maintenance 
and enlargement of them. If they had done 
their duty, and not converted the funds 
allocated for these purposes, if they had not 
violated thew oaths, Ireland would now be 
provided with such a proportion of literary 
establishments as to require little further 
aid from the Treasury. By the 28th of 
Henry 8th, c. 15, the Bishop of the diocese 
could not induct to a benefice, under a con- 
siderable penalty, any clergyman who did 
not engage to keep a school. _ The clergy- 
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man so inducted took an oath to that effect ; 
which, if he afterwards did not observe, 
perform, and fulfil, after being fined for 
the first two offences, on the third he was 
liable to lose his benefice. ‘ Then such 
dignitie, benefice, office, or promotion, spi- 
ritual, which such person or persons hold 
when such offence is committed, shall be 
taken, deemed, and adjudged to be voyde,” 
and the patron was empowered to appoint 
anew, as though the incumbent had died, 
any thing or things by him afore then done 
notwithstanding. The first question on all 
this was, whether this oath was still taken, 
whether the obligation still existed? and 
then how was that obligation fulfilled? 
No doubt existed as to the first. The obli- 
gation wasa Christian obligation, and tithes 
were given for its performance. The oath 
was still taken ; but as to the performance 
of the oath, he would refer the House to its 
own reports. They would find that not 
one-half of the parishes of Ireland were 
provided, notwithstanding these oaths and 
funds, with parochial schools. The conse- 


quence had been, that Government, or 
rather the people, had been called on to es- 
tablish them. But why had not the Bish- 
ops interfered? Were they not the persons 


to enforce the penalty, and were they not 
legally as well as morally answerable for 
the due observance of the statutes? The 
answer was obvious. The Bishops would 
naturally be the last persons in the world 
to interfere, for they were co-partners in 
the offence. The Bishops themselves, by 
12 Elizabeth, c. 1, were obliged to provide 
“a free schoole within every diocese of 
this realme of Ireland,” one-third of the 
expense to be defrayed from their incomes, 
the two other thirds by contributions on 
the incomes of their clergy. Did they deny 
this obligation? Quite the contrary. In 
the reports of the Commission of 1819, the 
Archbishop of Armagh, and other dignita- 
ries, fully recognized it, and thought two- 
and-a-half per cent on the incomes of bene- 
fices would be no unreasonable contribution. 
By the report of last year, it seemed that 
not more than seventy-one free scholars 
‘were actually supported in these establish- 
ments throughout all Ireland. No one 
could deny that, had these contributions 
been punctually paid, there would have 
been a fund of nearly 20,000/., sufficient 
for the education of at least 1,000 pupils. 
Thus, he was right in throwing upon the 
Church the blame of the neglect which had 
hitherto required such large funds from the 
country. They had abused their trust, 
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abandoned their duty, and the public had 
to pay for the abuse and abandonment. 
Through the whole of the reign of William, 
Anne, and the early Georges, they were 
constantly engaged in attempting to get rid 
of these education-taxes. They succeeded, 
and shifted them successively from their 
own shoulders, like the Church and other 
rates, on those of the people. Education 
not only did not flourish, but nearly died. 
Protestantism became alarmed, and then 
called in new auxiliaries to its assistance. 
The charter-school system sprung up for 
the avowed purpose of Protestantizing 
Ireland. The English parish schools, it 
was stated in the preamble of the Act, were 
not sufficient for the purpose, nor could the 
residence merely of the parochial clergy fully 
answer the end. The erecting of Protest- 
ant English schools was then declared ab- 
solutely necessary “for their conversion.” 
This was surely not an education for Irish 
Catholics, or, indeed, for any Irishman. 
How well it was calculated “to convert 
them,” to make dutiful children good 
citizens, instructed Christians, moral men, 
was best declared by the numerous reports 
of that House, the prosecutions ordered by 
its resolutions against the masters in 1825, 
and the solemn declarations since acted upon, 
that the system was so bad that it was al- 
together impossible to correct it. This was 
the first attempt to do the duty of clergy- 
men of the Church of England for them, at 
the expense of the public ; and, despite of 
its orthodoxy and proselytism, it utterly 
failed. But a second auxiliary started up 
to support the deficiencies of the charter- 
schools. A new conversion-trap was baited, 
for the salvation of the “poor benighted 
natives.” The Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, under the patronage of a true Pro- 
testant Government, set out to do the work 
of national education. It languished after the 
first effort. Its religion and zeal were com- 
mensurate with Government supplies, and 
a third society—the Kildare-street-—whose 
merits had been so often before the House, 
was found requisite to sustain its ineffectual 
operations. The time of taking men’s souls 
by force had gone, and the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, and the Kildare-street 
Society, both set out with the most earnest 
protestations of “ non interference.” Every 
one knew how it was observed. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen said, ‘“ there was none ; we only re- 
quired the reading of the Bible without 
note or comment.” But if hon. Gentlemen, 
ut the same time, stated, that they knew 
that the reading of the Bible without note 
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or comment would detach Catholics from 
their communion, and still required it, as a 
condition for the advantages of a reading 
and arithmetical education, they assuredly 
made, as far as they could, or dared the 
conversion of the Catholic the condition or 
the result of accepting such advantages. 
The only question then, was, whether this 
was their opinion or not? To ascertain 
this, there was no better evidence, surely, 
than their own. He would give the House 
an extract, which ought to leave little scep- 
ticism on the subject ; the evidence on this 
very subject, of the hon. member for Dun- 
dalk—He was asked what was the effect 
produced by reading and circulating the 
Scriptures out of schools? He answered, 


“There is one effect produced upon the ju- 
venile part of the attendance: a great many 
instances have occurred, in which children, 
from reading the Scriptures, have left the 
Roman Catholic communion— 


“ Children of what ages ?—Between fourteen 
and eighteen, and I have known some instan- 
ces as early as twelve.” 


A little further, he said :— 

“Every Catholic schoolmaster who enters 
into the service of the Society, and introduces 
the Scriptures into his school, immediately with- 
draws from his priest as to confession, which 
circumstance leads to a further alienation— 
from his reflection—and, at length, to a gradual 


abandonment of the whole system of Popery.” 


If this was not proselytism, and a system 
requiring such conditions not a prose- 
lytising system, he knew not what was. 
The hon. Gentleman was not the least sur- 
prised at the opposition of the Catholic 
clergymen to such a system, but he limited 
the extension of such opposition to clergy- 
men alone. Were parents and relatives not 
to be taken into account? What parent 
would wish that his child should differ from 
him, on the most material of all human 
opinions, or willingly wish that this differ- 
ence should exist, if it were in his power to 
avoid it? This was not reasoning on pre- 
judice, but on the most commonly-recogniz- 
ed principles and feelings of human nature. 
Whether they were right or wrong was 
another matter; he stated the fact. To 
say, then, on one side, after such avowals, 
that the Kildare-street Society was not a 
proselytising society; and, on the other, 
that though it was, it ought not to have 
been opposed by the Persuasion and the per- 
sons it was designed to proselytise, were 
two propositions equally untenable and ab- 
surd, Indeed, the first was now no longer 
disputed, when no immediate advantages 
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were to be expected from such. disguise. 
The reverend Mr. Morgan, actual Modera- 
tor of the Synod of Ulster, in a late speech, 
not qualified or answered by any of his nu- 
merous audience, boldly rebuked this du. 
plicity— 

“In announcing my plan, I would never say 
my object is not proselytism—I would say my 
object is proselytism; and I would: boldly 
avow, that my purpose is to turn every Roman 
Catholic that I can. I would never hesitate in 
acknowledging as my object what really was 
my object. If Government will not educate 
the country aright, then let them not educate 
at all.” 


These men, it must be remembered, found 
no fault with the Kildare-street system, and 
prayed for its restoration. ‘The Kildare- 
street Society was then “ educating the 
country aright,” in other words, was up- 
holding a good system for proselytising the 
Roman Catholic. All this might have 
been acceptable to the proselytisers, but to 
the persons intended to be’ proselytised it 
was quite another thing. If the funds 
were wholly Protestant, there might have 
been some justice, though little sense; but 
where the funds were Catholic also, it was 
injustice as well as absurdity, to require 
the consent and approbation of the Ca- 
tholics to a system avowedly or covertly 
designed against themselves. In all 
these things there was a spirit of fair- 
play which ought not to be departed 
from; but when this fair-play had to be 
evinced towards the immense majority, the 
argument and obligation were infinitely 
more strong. Such a system, on such a 
basis, it was quite obvious could never be- 
come general—could never become national. 
Yet, it was for the nation it was designed ; 
and failing there—failing, especially, for 
that very class for whom, above all others, 
it was intended—it might be safely said to 
have failed in all. Such was the series of 
blunders pursued by Irish Governments, 
from a determination to make Irish educa- 
tion, right or wrong, a mere instrument of 
proselytism. But, besides being very ab- 
surd and useless, it was still worse, it was 
very expensive. He said true, and to prove 
it he would again refer to the Reports of 
the House :— 


“ Charter Schools. 


For ninety yearstotal . . . 

Since the Union to 1826. . . 
Private property, at lowest calcula- 
tion perannum .... . 

Annual average, about 41,0001.” 


For this, theaverage number of children edu. 


£1,600,000 
732,568 


067 
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cated was about 2,000 a-year; while the 
sum was sufficient to educate, on the Lan- 
casterian, or any other good system, 30,000 
with ease. 

“ Association for Suppression of Vice. 
Grant from 1800 to 1824 . £85,424 11s. 8d.” 


What had been done for this? Established 
106 schools, amongst them a model school, 
which utterly failed; distributed Bibles 
and Catechisms, for which, in one year, 
their bookseller received a profit of 1,906/. ; 
appointed schoolmasters, so inefficient, that, 
between 1819 and 1824, not less than fifty- 
one were under suspension ; and when it 
was provided by Parliament that the grant 
should be measured by the subscription, the 
society asked from Parliament 9,000/., when 
their subscription did not exceed 1,000/. 
“ Kildare Street Society. 

Granted from 1816t0 1830 £253,497 17s. 1d. 
Subscriptions from 1813 to 


1830 ° ° - 3,990 8 8.” 


They had for this, 


“ Erected a model school, 30,000/. 

Instructed, up to 1830, 1,746 masters. 

Paid clerks, &c. 31,211/. 16s. 4d. 

And established, on the largest calculation, 
1,634 schools, educating 132,570 scholars.” 


When it was considered that the returns 
from Ireland in 1827, gave 11,823 schools 
of all kinds, educating 568,904 children, 
and that parochial education was calculated 
not to cost Scotland more than 18,000/. 
per annum, that with far inferior funds, 
the Netherlands had upwards of 600,000 
children in a course of education, Sweden, 
6,000 parochial schools, Venetian Lom- 
bardy, with a population of not more than 
1,894,000, 1,402 elementary schools, esta- 
blished the greater part within these last 
six years, the House would not be much 
dazzled by these splendid results. It was, 
surely, then full time for Government to 
take this most important of all important 
public objects into its own hands. Eco- 
nomy, public intelligence, public morality, 
public tranquillity, required it. In getting 
rid of the old system, however, difficulties 
of course occurred. It was quite obvious it 
was not fitted to national purposes. But 
what to substitute in its place? Three 
projects presented themselves to every 
reflecting mind—1. To leave the whole 
arrangement to the people themselves— 
contribution levied by assessment—esta- 
blishment of schools—payment of school- 
mastets by Committee—management from 
beginning to end in the trustees themselves. 
This was the system pursued, and success- 
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fully, in the states of New England; and 
he should prefer it to all others—but 
coupled with a law, as there, to enforce 
its observance in every parish, in a rich, 
civilized, active, and compact community, 
enjoying the fulness of republican institu- 
tions, and habituated for years to their 
machinery and results. 2. Separate edu- 
cation, dividing Catholic from Protestant. 
This would be a direct contradiction to the 
whole of our public policy. If it were 
useful or necessary to unite both sects, it 
was surely of moment to attempt it where 
most practical—the young twig would 
bend, the old oak might resist. Then 
would come the separate appropriation of 
funds. The Catholics being in the ma- 
jority, and the children to be educated (all 
of the lower classes) being immensely so— 
the far larger proportion of such funds 
should be applied to the use of the Catho- 
lics. If so much was said about a Pro- 
testant State expending money on Catholic 
institutions, what should we hear then? 
Participation was now called spoliation, 
equality persecution—What would it be 
called then? 3. There was then left no 
other plan but the present combined educa- 
tion, respecting the feelings and even the 
prejudices of both. But the petitioners, 
and hon. Gentlemen on the other side said, 
that these feelings had not been respected 
as far as they were concerned. But he 
would ask the House in perfect sincerity, 
after the evidence on both sides, had they 
brought forward a single proof to support 
this charge? If the Catholic was not com- 
pelled to read the Bible without note or 
comment, did it follow that they were pro- 
hibited from reading it at all? They might 
read it at all hours, and just in the manner 
which most suited them. But the Catholic 
claimed for himself the same privilege, to 
read it only when it suited him, and in the 
form that suited him. But, then, the 
whole Bible was not allowed to children of 
twelve years old—the Bible was not made 
a mere school-book—selections were read 
during school hours—the interpretation was 
left to the properest person—(the clergyman 
of each communion)—and this was auda-~ 
ciously called exclusion of the Scriptures, 
robbing the christian of Christianity, muti- 
lating the Word of God, “ dictating to the 
Holy Ghost.” Why, the wisest and most 
pious men this country had ever produced 
had been of the very opinion recognized in 
this course of proceeding. What could be 
more absurd than to put a book into a 
child’s hand, which he would defy any 
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child to understand? Before the reading 
of the Bible, the most proper course would 
first be to teach the child how to read. It 
was just the same sort of common-sense 
piety which sent out such large exports of 
Bibles to the East, but made no arrar ge« 
ment for the reading and writing of the 
natives. He well recollected secing more 
than one bale, in those countries, exposed 
for sale, the leaves cut out, and the covers 
converted into cartouches and tobacco boxes. 
Reverence, true reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures, would teach any man that they 
should not be read but where they could 
be read to advantage. The evidence given 
that evening, of one of the officers of the 
Kildare-street Society itself, showed that 
the Society’s opinions were more just in 
this particular than those of its members, 
and that children were not allowed to read 
the Bible, even in part. Then, as to the 
“ mutilations,” there was not a school in 
the country that was not furnished with 
one or other of such ‘* mutilated” extracts 
from the Holy Scriptures. The noble 
Lord would not distinguish between a se- 
lection for an unfair purpose, and a selection 
for convenience. Now, every one knew 
there was the greatest difference between 
both, yet had they been artfully confounded 
to throw odium upon each. No one could 
approve of the first, but to the second not 
even the noble Lord himself could object. 
The Common Prayer, the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, was a selection of this 
second kind, a selection to which no Ca- 
tholic would object, for a very obvious 
reason, from its being a translation, for the 
greater part, from the ritual of his own 
Church. But it really required an apology 
for detaining the House any longer with a 
serious refutation of these futilities. Again 
and again had they been repeated, not by 
hon. Gentlemen only, but by the very 
authorities whom for any other purpose, or 
under any other circumstances those Gen- 
tlemen would have selected. Who, for a 
moment longer, could listen to such objec- 
tions after hearing the suggestions of the 
fourteen reports? Scarcely one of the 
obnoxious portions of the present system, 
but had not been fully sanctioned in direct, 
plain, and unanswerable terms, by the high 
dignitaries whose names were affixed. 
“ But,” said the Presbyterians, “ we have 
great respect for the names of the Arch- 
bishops of Armagh and Cashel, the Bishops 
of Killaloe and Ferns, and Mr. Leslie 
Foster; but they are not Presbyterians— 


they do not bind us.” He could satisfy 
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them on that head too. In their foremost 
ranks was a champion who, if his powers 
were measured by his language, ought to 
stan | high, indeed, in the estimaticn of his 
fellow-soldiers. He called to them “ to 
march shoulder to shoulder, and foot to 
foot in the cause of the Lord.” No one 
could suspect his zeal for the whole reading 
the unmutilated . word—the Bible—the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible. 
What did he say of the project? Why, 
the Reverend Mr. Cooke, for he was the 
man, approved, rather by anticipation, of 
every single portion of this dreadful anti- 
Christian plan. This was no mere asser- 
tion. The man himself was asked, unfortu- 
nately, in 1825 what he thought of the pro-« 
priety of giving a religious education ? 

“Do you think children should receive a ree 
ligious education ? 

He answered— 

“« My own opinion as to the religious educa- 

tion of children is this: I look upon it in two 
ways—first, what they receive from their 
parents or schoolmasters, and, secondly, what 
they may receive, or should receive, from their 
clergyman. All I conceive the schoolmaster 
should do, is to teach them to read, &c.” 
On precisely the same ground he had 
omitted all reference to religious instruction 
in the Bill he had brought in last Session, 
thinking it the province of the clergyman, 
not of the schoolmaster, and believing such 
matters ought to be settled by the com. 
mittees of the schools themselves, (a course 
easy where the school was all of one com- 
munion, not difficult, if treated in a Chris- 
tian spirit, where it was the reverse). But 
what did Mr. Cooke say of “ separate in- 
struction”—* insufficiency of time for reli- 
gious education” —“the whole Bible’ —“se- 
lections,” &c.? With regard to the first, 
it was his own practice— 

‘“T took the school-houses, not going till after 
school-hours, or perhaps sooner: the school is 
dismissed, and every child that does not belong 
to me, goes away. I begin and catechise the 
school and other children who attend.” 

And now as to the sufficiency of time: 

“Ts one week in the course ofa month suffi- 
cient for that purpose?—Yes, amply suffi- 
cient; and did the discipline of the school 
permit, one day in the month would nearly 
suffice.” 

The whole Bible: 

* You would be quite satisfied with asystem 
of instruction in which the children were made 
to repeat to the master, whether he were a 
Roman Catholic or a Protestant, and to get 
parts of the Scripture by heart, as preparatory 
for you ?—-Yes, I would resign the Catechism 
at school, and trust to my influence with pas 
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rents at. home, provided such a sacrifice were 
desirable for promoting a common education 
among all classes.” 

The very neutral territory of infidelity, 
where Catholics and Protestants could alone 
meet, referred to with so much horror by 
the hon. Member at this side of the House, 
was recommended by the Presbyterian, Mr. 
Cooke, as the best mode “ to cut away as- 
perities and prejudices.” But in this his 
reasoning was quite just; and he added 
later— 

“T conceive where people have submitted to 
build a school-house, or where public money 
has been given, the school-house and its pa- 
tronage ought to be public.” 

The Reverend Mr. Cooke was a very 
leading man amongst the Protestants against 
the system; and this would excuse his 
dwelling at such length upon his opinions. 
It was true, indeed, that such were not 
his opinions now ; but they were his sworn 
opinions in 1825, and the House was left 
to choose between the Reverend Mr. Cooke, 
on oath, in 1825, before the Committee of 
the Lords, and the Reverend Mr. Cooke, 
in declamation before an excited people of 
1832. If he had changed, so had many 
others, and if once, so he might change 
again. At all events, it was not for him 
or his party to inveigh. There were por- 
tions, indeed, of the project as it now stood 
to which he still objected. He should have 
wished, and he thought he had provided 
for such an object, by clauses in his Bill to 
have given the people a larger interference 
in the management of their schools. The 
power of assessment gave a right of inter- 
ference of the justest kind, for it was 
founded on contribution. He should have 
liked to have left religious education to be 
managed less uniformly, but more to be 
regulated by the peculiar circumstances of 
each school: above all, he should have 
desired to have given it a more permanent 
and fixed character by legislative enactment, 
and not, by its precarious and experimental 
character to have invited attack. But with 
all these defects, he would hail the present 
plan as the beginning of better things; as 
the commencement of a thorough re-organ- 
ization of national education in Ireland. 
Education must be made commensurate with 
population. Every citizen must enjoy it, 
it must be religious—moral—christian ; 
but no one under the pretext of these 
names must be allowed to shackle or retard 
it. In the Netherlands, in Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, France, Sweden, and in Prussia, 
where there were assuredly both Protestants 
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and Catholics as enlightened and as zealous 
as any who sat in that House, a system 
scarcely differing in any particular from 
that under discussion, had been tried and 
succeeded. Why, then, should it not 
succced in Ireland? If Government were 
resolved, it could and would succeed. They 
had only to go on and to try it fully and 
fairly. It was true, Ireland was divided by 
religious dissentions ; but so Germany had 
been in her day, but what was she now? 
Her rulers had the courage to begin early, 
and posterity now enjoyed the fruits of their 
wisdom and determination. Intellectual 
light, like the physical, was made by the 
Creator of the Universe for the benefit of 
all his children ; it was no longer possible, 
he was rejoiced to think, for any body of 
men to keep it from mankind generally. 
Colonel Conolly said, the adversaries of 
the Kildare-street Society, charged it with 
restricting religious education, and then 
those same persons afterwards charged the 
same Society with giving too great and 
unlimited a religious education. Such con- 
duct was monstrous. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, had recourse to such a line of con- 
duct ; and how did the Chief Secretary sup- 
port his views? Why, he relied upon the 
testimony of a Mr. Carlisle. And who was 
Mr. Carlisle? Why, a person utterly dis- 
claimed by the whole of that Synod whose 
petition the House had then to consider. 
The Synod of Ulster entirely disclaimed all 
connection or agreement with Mr. Carlisle ; 
and yet the Chief Secretary for Ireland at- 
tempted to palm off that person’s opinions 
upon the House as the opinions of the 
Presbyterians of Ulster. The Solicitor 
General for Ireland had cast the worst of 
censure upon the Kildare-street Society, 
and, having assisted in despoiling and anni- 
hilating it, he, in the same breath, said he 
did not wish to impute improper motives to 
it. The Chief Secretary said, the Kildare. 
street Society was abandoned because it did 
not answer the purpose for which it was 
founded ; but he contended it was put down 
because it had succeeded to too great an 
extent to suit the views of its foes. He 
spoke as one intimate with the proceedings 
of the Society, and he declared, upon his 
honour and his conscience, that during the 
last year of its existence, that Society had 
been compelled to refuse many applications 
for schools, as it had already as many 
schools as its narrow funds enabled it to 
support. The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
were the great opponents of the Kildare- 
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street Society. Ignorance was necessary to 
the dominion of the Church of Rome, and 
to maintain that dominion it was necessary 
that the whole people should continue un- 
educated, or only receive that sort of in- 
struction which would prevent them from 
distinguishing between good and evil ; and 
from ignorance the Kildare-street Society, 
if justly treated, would have freed the 
country. He declared solemnly that, as a 
member of the Kildare-street Society, he 
had ever most conscientiously endeavoured 
to spread that system of education which 
he believed to be the best benefit man could 
bestow upon his fellow man. The system 
now attempted to be thrust upon Ireland 
was at once impious and absurd. The 
great body of the members of the Estab- 
lished Church, of the Presbyterians, and of 
the other Protestant Dissenters from the 
Established Church were, upon the prin- 
ciple of Christianity, thoroughly opposed to 
this system‘; and if it were persevered in, 
instead of giving peace to Ireland, it would 
only add to her miseries. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, he must add his 
approbation to those of other hon. Members 
for Ireland who detested the exclusive 
systems lof education which had prevailed 
there, and advocated the adoption of the 
more liberal system proposed. He hoped 
to see such a course adopted as would re- 
concile Catholic and Protestant, and unite 
them in a lasting bond of union, for the 
promotion of the true interests of Ireland, 
and he expected his country would obtain 
that advantage by the proposed plan. He 
deprecated the course which the hon. and 
gallant member for Donegal had that night 
pursued. The speech which he had just 
uttered was totally at variance with the 
principles which he had some years since 
expressed. He had that evening calum- 
niated his countrymen, by asserting that 
the lower classes of them were so ignorant, 
and so completely void of moral feeling, as 
to be incapable of judging between right 
and wrong. It was, however, the mis- 
fortune of Ireland ever to be stabbed to the 
heart by those who had fed and fattened on 
her vitals, but, not content with traducing 
his countrymen by wholesale, he had at- 
tacked a reverend gentleman whose only 
fault, in the eyes of the hon. and gallant 
Member was that of his being an advocate 
for a liberal and conciliatory system, and 
who was prepared to co-operate in obtain- 
ing so desirable an end. Far different, in- 
deed, was the conduct of the hon. and gal- 
lant Colonel, though with one point of the 
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new plan he could not find fault, for he 
had been Chairman at a meeting at 
which it had been resolved that the Bible 
should not be used as a school-book. The 
opponents of the new system said, politics 
had nothing to do with their conduct. This 
was a declaration easily made, but it was 
not borne out by their conduct; he was 
prepared to maintain that the objections 
made were in reality pretences, the real 
object being a contest for power, which the 
exclusives feared was about to depart from 
their grasp, and they could not possibly part 
with it without the greatest reluctance. The 
opponents of this new system rivalled the 
hon. member for Wigan in their attacks on 
the Government. The hon. and gallant 
Colonel and his friends called the Govern- 
ment puny and imbecile, while the hon. 
member for Wigan called the Government 
a noodle-and-doodle Government. The 
attacks, however, would prove vain. The 
country had thrown off the old trammels, 
and would no longer bear an infringement 
upon the rights of conscience or upon their 
liberties. 

Colonel Conolly hoped the House would 
permit him to say a few words in reply to 
the assertions of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Henry Grattan). That 
hon. Member had taken from a newspaper 
a report of sentiments ascribed to him, which 
he never uttered. He had not been present 
at the public meeting alluded to, nor even 
in that part of the county ; and he must 
add, that in all that the hon. Member said 
with respect to his conduct, he had equally 
departed from truth and candour. 

Mr. Henry Grattan assured the hon. 
Member he was quite mistaken with re- 
spect to the nature of his observations ; and 
he hoped that the hon. Member would ex- 
plain what he meant by saying that his 
assertions were void of truth and candour. 

Colonel Conolly said, that the hon. Mem. 
ber had asserted, that he (Colonel Conolly) 
was uttering opinions in one place when it 
was known he was in another, and there- 
fore he thought his statements were defici- 
ent in candour. 

Mr. Henry Grattan repeated that the 
hon. Member had filled the Chair at a 
meeting such as he had described. 

Mr. O'Farrell returned his thanks to 
the Government for having put the sys. 
tem of national education on a fair and 
equal footing. He also thought that the 
speech of‘ the hon. member for Donegal 
carried its own antidote with it. It was 


full of that violent feeling which unfortu. 
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nately prevailed in Ireland, but it was not 
in this country necessary to reply to it, as 
here it would have no weight. 

Sir Robert Inglis hoped, as there appear- 
ed some doubt whether the hon. and gallant 
Colonel and the hon. member for Meath al- 
luded to the same meeting, and as misappre- 
hensien existed on both sides, the question 
would not be pursued any further. 

Mr. Kearsley said, that if his Majesty 
called upon him to give his services, than 
which many things more unlikely had come 
to pass, the first thing he would do would 
be to order the “ Rogue’s March” to be 
beat for both partics. 

Mr. Ruthven declared that the whole 
opposition to this system was purely of a 
political character, and denicd that the 
feeling of the Protestants of Belfast and its 
neighbourhood was spoken by the parties 
who assumed to be the Protestant organs. 

Petition read. 

Mr. James EF. Gordon said, in moving, 
that the petition should be printed, he 
should take the liberty of making a few 
observations, in reply to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Secretary. He had not, 
in presenting the petition, dwelt on the 
subject of it further than he was publicly 
identified with the question. It was said, 
that the present Government had only 
adopted a plan which had been determined 
upon by several Committees and Commis- 
sions, and were giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of such Committees and Com- 
missioners. ‘There was this difference, how- 
ever, and it was a material one, that the 
present Government had adopted the bad 
advice which had been properly rejected by 
previous Governments. It ought also to 
be recollected that effect could not be given 
to the Reports of 1824 and 1826, because 
the respective clergy did not agree as to the 
particular extracts from the Scriptures which 
ought to be selected. It was with him a 
serious objection that by the present Board, 
constituted as it was, were not only made the 
selections but the translations of the Bible. 
A great deal had been said about the impo- 
sitions and delusions which it was asserted 
had been practised in order to obtain the 
signatures of the 250,000 Protestants who 
signed the petition to Parliament, and it was 
added, that there was no ground for charg- 
ing the Government with excluding the 
Bible. He did not mean to say, that any 


such direct measures had been adopted, but 
he contended, that the tendency of this new 
plan would be to exclude the Seriptures 
from national education. 


He deprecated a 
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plan which intrusted the national education 
to a Board composed of Protestants, Pres- 
byterians, Roman Catholics, and Socinians. 
He denicd that the Irish Roman Catholics 
were opposed to the reading of the Bible. 
It was their priests who excluded the 
Scriptures, and he thought it unfair and 
unwise to legislate in obedience to the 
wishes of that class. It had been asked, 
why those who were opposed to the new 
system did not propose one of their own? 
They were not called upon to do so. They 
had a system in operation which diffused 
the lights of scriptural education to 440,000 
persons, and with that they were satisfied. 
All they asked of the Government was, not 
to interfere. He called upon them, as they 
did not support the Kildare-street Society, 
not to give aid to any other, but rather 
Ieave education to the benevolence of a 
Christian public. He was prepared to prove 
there were 200,000 Roman Catholic chil- 
dren receiving education under the former 
system, which the new plan would entirely 
supersede ; and he would conclude by ex- 
pressing his impression that the popular 
fecling was in favour of the Kildare-street 
system. 

Mr. Sheil regretted that the subject had 
not been brought forward in a way to ob- 
tain a regular vote on the question. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side had taken up a po- 
sition wholly untenable. It was of im- 
portance that public opinion in Ireland 
should be set right. He denied that the 
Scriptures had been withheld from Roman 
Catholic children. How did the fact stand ? 
Two days in the week were set apart for 
religious instruction. Protestants, Catho- 
lics, Presbyterians, and even Socinian sects, 
were toreceive religious instruction according 
to their faith, The Government had not 
taken away the Bible. He had been delight- 
ed that night with the honest mild speech of 
a noble Lord (Mandeville). “He some time 
since considered that noble Lord intolerant, 
but that night had altered his opinion. God 
forbid the children of Ireland should be 
deprived of the Bible. From the Scrip- 
tures came light and happiness here and 
hereafter. 

Mr. Charles Grant observed, that the 
noble Lord, the member for Huntingdon 
(Lord Mandeville), had said, that there was 
this distinction between him and those Gen- 
tlemen who agreed with him and the Go- 
vernment, that, whereas the former thought 
that education was a matter of religious 
obligation, and that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to attend to the matter of edu. 
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cation as such, the latter thought that it was 
not a matter of religious obligation, but of 
state policy. On the part of the Government 
he (Mr. Grant) begged to repel that observ- 
ation—he should have, perhaps, said asper- 
sion—if it had not been accompanied by 
so much kindness and courtesy on the part 
of the noble Lord. He begged to say, that 
his Majesty’s Government did regard the 
education of the people as a matter of reli- 
gious obligation, inasmuch as it considered 
that the security and prosperity of the king- 
dom depended on the religious principles of 
the people of England. Unless the people 
of England were given a religious educa- 
tion, grounded upon the sacred Scriptures, 
it was vain to talk of the greatness and the 
prosperity of the empire. 

Petition to be printed. 


General Registry Bill. 


Genera Recistry Bitu.|] Mr. T're- 
vor said, he rose, pursuant to the notice he 
had given, to move that the county Members 
of England be added to the Committee of 
Inquiry on the Registry Bill. He was in- 
duced to take this course, because the landed 
interest was that most deeply interested in 
the proposed Bill, and as assertions had been 
made,that the petitions which had been pre- 
sented were got up by interested persons, 
he wished to take every means to convince 
the House, that such an assertion had no 
foundation ; and he knew no more efficient 
means to attain that object, than to collect 
the opinions of the constituents of the county 
Members in a Committee. 

Mr. Paget thought the Motion unncces- 
sary, as fourteen county Members were 
already on the Committee ; and it seemed 
impossible to insinuate, that the slightest 
partiality had been practised in their 
selection. 

Mr. Hodgson supported the Motion, on 
the grounds that a majority of the Members 
in the Committee had expressed opinions 
in favour of the measure, and that they 
were not connected with that part of the 
country from which the objections chiefly 
came. 

Lord Althorp said, that it would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to have all the county 
Members of England on this Committee, 
and it was not probable that they would 
all attend if they were appointed. 

Sir Charles Wetherell inquired whether 
the noble Lord would consent to one Mem- 
ber for each county being appointed ? 

Mr. Labouchere said, it was impossible 
that any committee-room could hold such 
a number. It was better that the hon. 
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Member should move, in another form, 
that the Bill shall not pass, than to effect his 
object in this circuitous way. 

Sir Edward Sugden recommended the 
hon. mover to postpone the Motion, and 
make out a list of Members to be added, 
not with a view of destroying the Commit- 
tee, but of adding to its efficiency. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Lorp CHaNncELLOR PLuNKETT.] Mr. 
Dawson rose to move for a copy of the ap- 
pointment or appointments of William 
M‘Causland and Robert Long, as joint Se- 
cretaries of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; 
or, if appointed verbally, the date and terms 
of the appointments ; the ages of the re- 
spective parties at the time of their appoint- 
ment ; the total amount of the emoluments 
of the office of Secretary since their appoint- 
ment ; by whom the same have been bene- 
ficially received, and in what proportions ; 
and the number of days in every week in 
which such Secretaries have been employed 
in the duties of their office, distinguishing 
the attendance of each. He said, that the 
object of the present Motion was, to ascer- 
tain whether the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land had acted legally in appointing two 
officers jointly to fill the office of Secretary. 
It had been his intention to content himself 
with moving for the present return, without 
making any comments on the subject, until 
he learned, from the reports in the news- 
papers, that the notice which he had given 
of the Motion had drawn from the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland some injudicious 
observations, which he could not help feel- 
ing as insulting to himself. ‘ 

Mr. Stanley rose to order. He conceived 
that no Member had a right to found a 
justification for his deviating from the 
course which he had originally chalked out 
upon a report of a speech delivered in an- 
other place to which it was not regular even 
to allude, and more particularly when the 
object of that deviation was to make a 
charge against an individual who was not 
present to defend himself. If the hon. 
Gentleman had any charge to make, there 
was an abundance of ways in which he 
might bring it forward, and, at the same 
time, afford an opportunity to the noble 
person whom it affected, of meeting it ; 
but no opposition being intended to the 
present Motion by the Government, he 
thought that the hon. Member would be 
guilty of a breach of order, if he should 
make any statement now, in consequence 
of observations made in another place. 
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Mr. Dawson had heard the right hon. 
Gentleman’s criticism with a great deal of 
surprise, and was not at all convinced that 
the course he was pursuing was disorderly. 
He had stated, that he would have moved 
for the present return without making a 
single observation, had it not been for a 
speech which he had seen reported in the 
newspapers, and attributed to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. He did not say 
where that speech was made ; but, in con- 
sequence of the notice which he had given, 
of moving for the present return, certain 
observations had been called from the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland in the other House of 
Parliament. 

The Speaker said, that nothing was more 
clear than that any allusion to what occur- 
red in the other House of Parliament was 
disorderly. 

Mr. Dawson would content himself then 
with remarking, that he had observed in the 
newspapers observations, which he would 
read, and he would leave it to the House to 
conjecture where they were made. He 
was sure that, when he read them, no 
Gentleman of proper feeling would object to 
the course which he intended to pursue. 
They were these—“ Lord Plunkett said, 
that observations which were quite unfound- 
ed had gone forth respecting the emolu- 
ments of his office as Chancellor of Ireland, 
and respecting the emoluments of some 
members of his family, and notice of a 
motion in reference to those emoluments 
had been made in another place ; his ob- 
ject, then, in making the Motion which he 
should submit to their Lordships for certain 
returns was, to enable him to mect those 
calumnies, and, by God’s blessing, he would 
expose and refute them.” The noble and 
learned Lord seemed to be aware, that if he 
did refute them, it must be, as he himself 
said, by the interposition of Providence ; 
for, so far as he had hitherto endeavoured, 
by means of his own, he had signally failed. 
In making this Motion, he wished to as- 
certain the legality of the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s appointing two persons to fill the 
office of Secretary. That there were two 
persons now filling that office, and partici- 
pating in the emoluments, seemed to him 
to be proved by this, that when he 
(Mr. Dawson) had applied, early in the 
Session for certain papers relating to the 
Court of Chancery in [reland, the returns 
were signed by “ William M‘Causland 
and Robert Long,” not as Secretary and 
Assistant-secretary, but as joint Secreta- 
ties, Since that time, circulars had been 
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sent to the Lords-lieutenant of Counties 
in Ireland, signed “ Robert Long.” Now, 
he had been given to understand, that 
Mr. M‘Causland was the Secretary to the 
Chancellor, and that Mr. Long acted only 
as that gentleman’s assistant. Early in the 
Session, he had complained that excessive 
fees were demanded for the renewal of the 
Magistrates’ Commissions ; and after many 
debates, 12s. out of the sum originally ex- 
acted (2/. 13s. 6d.) were given up, being 
the amount of the fees taken on account of 
the Chancellor’s purse-bearer, train-bearer, 
and hall-porter ; but the Secretaries pre- 
served the remaining 2/. 1s. 6d., which had 
been taken on their account. The sense of 
the House, and the opinion of the country 
had been expressed, in a marked manner, 
respecting the conduct of the Irish Lord 
Chancellor towards the Master of the Rolls ; 
the country, in fact, was ringing with ex- 
pressions of disapprobation from one end to 
the other—when these paltry fees, amount- 
ing to 12s. out of 2/. 13s. 6d., were tardily 
wrung from the greedy officers. If those 
two persons, Mr. M‘Causland and Mr. 
Long, were jointly Secretaries of the Chan- 
cellor, he would say that Lord Plunkett 
had done an illegal act in their appoint- 
ment. The Act of Parliament gave him 
power only to appoint one Secretary. In 
the 4th George 4th, cap. 61, the officers of 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland were pat- 
ticularly stated, and their fees were set 
down in the schedule to that Act. It 
might be said that the Chancellor-had a 
right to appoint an assistant Secretary, but 
no such officer was known to the law. 
Under Lord Lifford, Earl Clare, Lord 
Ponsonby, Lord Manners, and Sir Anthony 
Hart, no such person was known. But if 
Mr. Long was merely a clerk in the office 
of the Chancellor’s Secretary, and was not 
actually one of the joint Secretaries, by 
special appointment of the Chancellor, was 
it not treating the Lords-Lieutenants of 
the counties with little deference, when 
official circulars were addressed to them 
signed by a clerk in that office, instead of 
being signed by the Secretary himself? It 
appeared that when the Lord Chancellor 
appointed Mr. M‘Causland, that gentleman 
was but nineteen years of age, and was . 
residing in England as a student at the . 
Bar, from whence he was called to fill this 
office. Several members of the Chancery 
Bar being aware of this, formally requested 
of the Lord Chancellor that Mr. Long 
might continue to act as his Lordship’s 
Secretary, on account of the inexperience 
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of the former gentleman. But what did 
Lord Plunkett? In appearance he assented 
to their proposition, but in reality he ap- 
inted the young and inexperienced Mr. 
M‘Causland his Secretary, with Mr. Long, 
the competent and experienced person, as 
the assistant of the gentleman, with a 
salary of 500/. a year. Was that a proper 
exercise of the patronage of that high judi- 
cial officer? The public were in that way 
compelled to pay about 2,000/. a year to 
Mr. M‘Causland, who could not do the 
business, and 500/. a year to Mr. Long, 
who did it. If the business, then, could 
be done effectually for 500]. a year, why 
were the public saddled with the additional 
2,000/.? The country was dissatisfied, and 
justly dissatisfied, with the way in which 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland had exer- 
cised his patronage. The public of Ireland 
were disgusted at the manner in which the 
business of the Court of Chancery was 
done. When Sir Anthony Hart was re- 
moved from that Court, he (Mr. Dawson) 
said, that he was an able Judge, and that 
the public were satisfied with the manner 
in which he had fulfilled his duties, and 
therefore he ought to be continued in office, 
‘which would have prevented the country 
being burthened with a retiring pension of 
4,500/. a year on his account. But it was 
then replied, that the office of Chancellor 
of Ireland was a political office ; and that 
as Sir Anthony Hart was not of the politics 
of the new Ministry, it was necessary to 
remove him. ‘The consequence, however, 
of that assertion was, that since the Ist of 
March last year the political Lord Chan- 
cellor, who was appointed in the room of 
Sir Anthony Hart, had been absent from 
his Court six months—or the entire of two 
Terms, Trinity and Hilary. He had de- 
puted a person to do his duty in his 
absence ; and whom did the House suppose 
-to be the person on whom he had fixed as 
his deputy? The House would hear with 
surprise, that it was the same Master of the 
Rolls whose claims to have’ an opportunity 
of establishing his rights were met by the 
same Lord Chancellor in such a way as the 
House had already heard. In the absence 
of the political Judge from his Court, during 
the last Hilary and Trinity Terms, the 
whole of the heavy and important business 
of the Court of Chancery was imposed upon 
the Master of the Rolls? How was the 
Chancellor employed in the meantime? 
Indeed, the conduct of Lord Plunkett, as 
the political Chancellor, had not been such 
as to raise his character. The language 
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which he (Mr. Dawson) had read, as stated 
to have been uttered by that noble and 
learned Lord in another place, was such as 
might more befittingly seem to come from 
Billingsgate. When mention had been 
made of the number of the learned Lord’s 
relations, who held lucrative offices, the 
learned Lord, if correctly reported, made 
observations, and used language which could 
only excite disgust in the minds of every 
gentleman in the country. Since then, 
however, he had been favoured with an 
account of the situations which the Lord 
Chancellor and his family held, and of the 
sums which they drew from the public. 
He was not now going to speak, as the 
noble Lord had spoken, from newspaper 
reports, but from a statement which had 
been sent to him by a gentleman whom he 
considered to be of the highest authority. 
That statement was a curiosity in the 
annals of patronage, showing the offices 
which were held by the family of the gen- 
tleman at present Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. ‘They were as follow :— 


“The Lord Chancellor (Plunkett) with a 
salary of 8,000/. 

“The Hon. P. Plunkett, his Lordship’s 
Purse-bearer, 8001. 

“The Hon. P. Plunkett again, as Secretary 
of Bankrupts, 900/. 

“The Hon. P. Plunkett again, as Counsel 
to the Chief Remembrancer, 3001. 

“The Hon. D. Plunkett, as Prothonotary to 
the Court of Common Pleas, 1,500/. 

“The Hon. D. Plunkett again, as Examiner 
to the Court of Common Pleas, 100.” [For, 
(said Mr. Dawson), nothing is too little for 
these gentlemen. } 

“There were, besides, under these gentle- 
men three general clerks with a salary of 500. 
each ; principal assistant of Common Pleas 
relating to judgments, 500/. ; second assistant, 
200/.; third assistant, 500/.; and clerk of the 
pleading in the affidavit office, 400/.; with 
other clerks whose united salaries amounted to 
1,000/. ; in all, 4,100. 

*¢ The Hon. John Plunkett, as Commissioner 
of Inquiry as to the fees of the Courts of 
Justice, had 1,200. 

“The same Hon. J. Plunkett, as Assistant- 
Barrister, 700/. 

“The same, as Crown Council in the Mun- 
ster Circuit, 800/. 

“The same, as Council to the Police, 3001. 

“ The Hon. and Rev. 'T. Plunkett, as Dean 
of Down, had 2,500. 

“The Hon. and Rev. W. Plunkett, as Vicar 
of Bray (a very appropriate title, by-the-bye), 
8002. 


““Mr. W. M‘Causland, jun. the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Secretary, 2,000/. 
“Mr. Long, 5001. 
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“¢ Mr. W. M‘Causiand, sen., brother-in-law 
of the Lord Chancellor, and father of the young 
gentleman who held the office of Secretary (as 
Law Agent to Charitable bequests, 1,500/. 

“Mr. W. J. M‘Causland, another son of the 
last-named gentleman, Secretary to the Schools 
on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, 500. 

“ Mr. James M‘Causland, Solicitor of the 
Hibernian School, 100/., and Solicitor for 
Benches of the Society in King’s Inn, 2001.” 


Adding to those one or two other offices, 
the statement which he (Mr. Dawson) had 
received, made the emoluments of that ill- 
paid family appear to be about 27,8501. 
By these figures it appeared, that being 
a political Lord Chancellor, was a pretty 
lucrative sort of an appointment ; and then 
if he considered the consistency of the noble 
and learned Lord’s political life, he must 
say he had turned it to good account. He 
had been Attorney-General to Lord Gren- 
ville, and retired from office in consequence 
of being foiled in an attempt to remove 
some of the disabilities under which the 
Catholics then laboured. He then became 
Attorney-General under Lord Liverpool, 
who was the bitterest enemy of the Catho- 
licss)s He was then offered the office of 
Master of the Rolls by Mr. Canning, who 
was the deadliest enemy of Reform, and 
whose last words were “ No reform ;” and 
the noble and learned person concluded by 
becoming Lord Chancellor under the noble 
Lord opposite, whose motto was “ Reform, 
and nothing but Reform.” There was an 
advantage in being a political Chancellor. 
When Lord Plunkett was asked why he 
did not decline acting as judge in his own 
cause, his answer was, “I am a political 
Chancellor.” When this noble and learned 
individual should read a report of what he 
liad that night said of him, he might per- 
haps bestow upon him some of the abuse 
and sarcasms for which he was so remark- 
able; but he regarded that not. He had 
stuck to the truth, and, strong in the 
honesty and justice of his cause, he might 
exclaim with Brutus— 

“ There is no terror, Cassius, in thy threats ; 

For [ am arm’d so strong in honesty, 


That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not.” 


He should conclude, by moving for the 
papers he had mentioned at the beginning 
of his speech. 

Mr. Crampton rose for the purpose of 
protesting against the statements contained 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, and for the purpose 
of informing the House that nothing cauld 
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be more inaccurate than the information— 
the anonymous information— 

Mr. Dawson: It is not all anonymous. 

Mr. Crampton: Whether it was anony- 
mous or not, he could not help saying, 
that, in the whole course of his life, he 
never heard a grosser mis-statement of law 
and of facts, than that which proceeded 
from the right hon. Gentleman. He had 
told the House, that the Lord Chancellor 
for Ireland, instead of attending to his 
duty in the Court of Chancery, had been 
spending his time in England, and occupy- 
ing his attention with politics. He had 
told the House, that during last Hilary 
Term, the duties of the noble and learned 
Lord had been discharged by the Master of 
the Rolls for Ireland—of whose judicial 
talents it would be impossible for any one 
to speak too highly. But what was the 
fact? It was anything but in accordance 
with the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. Never had he been more 
untruly informed, than when he made the 
statement which the House had just heard 
respecting the conduct of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. He was himself a practitioner in 
the Court of Chancery, and, without dis- 
paraging any of the predecessors of the 
noble Lord, he must say, that not a man 
who attended that Court would hesitate to 
bear testimony to the fact, that never had 
its duties been discharged with more talent, 
diligence, or dispatch, than they had been 
by the noble and learned Lord whose con- 
duct had been that night brought under 
discussion. Never had those duties been 
discharged with more satisfaction to the 
suitors and to the Bar, than since the ac- 
ceptance of the Chancellorship of Ireland 
by the noble and learned Lord who now 
held the Seals. The discontent which ex- 
isted, if there could be said to be any dis- 
content, arose from the cry of a disappoint- 
ed party, and not from any real dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the people at large. 
As to the statement, that the noble and 
learned Lord was absent during any part 
of Hilary Term, there could not be a 
grosser error. He was not absent from 
Ireland during any part of Hilary Term 
—neither was he absent from the Sittings 
after Term—he did not leave a single cause 
unheard. What, then, became of the in- 
formation of the anonymous informant of 
the right hon. Gentleman? Inthe former 
year his conduct was precisely similar: he 
did not leave the Court of Chancery until 
all the causes were disposed of. Hence, 
then, he should be fully justified in saying, 
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that the absence of the Lord Chancellor 
did not impose any increased duties upon 
the Master of the Rolls. He confessed 
he could not but wish that the right hon. 
Gentleman, instead of possessing a seat in 
that House, had a seat in another place, and 
had brought forward his Motion there, that 
he might have received an explicit and satis- 
factory answer, which his speech deserved, 
and which he(Mr. Crampton) felt himself 
inadequate to give. He knew that the 
right hon. Gentleman brought forward the 
present Motion reluctantly, and from a 
sense of duty solely ; and, therefore, he 
the more regretted that it was not in ano- 
ther place, that the question was to be dis- 
cussed. There was not a single point of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement which 
was not either unsound in law or utterly 
without foundation in fact ; and all that 
he had heard respecting the appointments 
of the Secretary to the Court of Chancery 
was just as true as the rest. It had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, that 
there had been no instance of the appoint- 
ment of Assistant-Secretarics of the Court 
of Chancery. 

Mr. Dawson: Joint Secretaries. 

Mr. Crampton was perfectly willing to 
be corrected ; but it happened, in this in- 
stance, that the correction related to a mat- 
ter of no importance. Such was not, how- 
ever, the fact, for Lord Manners had ap- 
pointed a Mr. Lockwood to the office of his 
Secretary, at a salary of between 3,000/. 
and 4,000/. a-year, while all the duty of 
the office was transacted by an assistant, for 
a salary of 340/.; when Lord Manners re- 
tired, he was followed by Mr. Lockwood, 
and Sir Anthony Hart appointed Mr. Long, 
who retained his office as Secretary, until 
Sir Anthony Hart retired, when the present 
Lord Chancellor appointed Mr. M‘Causland, 
therefore, he had only followed the ex- 
ample set by his predecessors. The right 
hon. Gentleman, among other misrepre- 
sentations and exaggerations, had stated, 
that the salary enjoyed by Mr. M‘Causland 
was 2,500/. This he assured him was not 
the fact. It only amounted to 2,200/. In 
respect to that gentleman’s age, however, 
he had not exaggerated, for he had repre- 
sented it to be nineteen, when, in fact, it 
was twenty-three. He (Mr. Crampton) 
had opportunities of judging of that gen- 
tleman’s competence for the office, and he 
had no hesitation in saying he was as com- 
petent for it as any individual with whom 
he had ever met. He had attended to its 
duties most sedulously and anxiously, and 
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had given very general satisfaction to all 
the persons engaged in the practice of that 
Court. With respect to any observations 
which the right hon. Gentleman had made 
respecting the conduct of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, he would venture to say, that he 
had derived no information whatever re- 
specting him from Mr. Long, for he was 
sure that that individual felt deeply in- 
debted to the Lord Chancellor for his 
kindness in retaining him in the office. 
Mr. Long was not, he assured the House, 
retained in that office as Joint-Secretary. 
He was considered-in such a light from his 
having expressed a wish, on being appoint- 
ed Assistant Secretary, that, as he had be- 
fore filled the office of Secretary, and was 
unwilling to descend from the rank of that 
office, he might have the name of Joint- 
Secretary with Mr. M‘Causland. With 
this wish Lord Plunkett (in kindness, at 
the recommendation also of Sir Anthony 
Hart) complied, and he felt convinced that 
nothing but party feeling had induced the 
right hon. Gentleman to make an accusa- 
tion against that-noble Lord for so doing. 
As to the alleged violation of an Act of 
Parliament, if there was no Act violated 
but the 4th of George 4th, he maintained, 
that the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was nugatory; for that Act solely 
applied to the regulation of the fees to be 
charged by officers then in existence, but 
in no way established the illegality of a 
joint appointment to any office. In that 
same Act of Parliament, the fees of “ the 
Registrar of the Court of Chancery” were 
regulated, when it was well known at the 
time that there were two Joint-Registrars. 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
a letter addressed by the Lord Chancellor’s 
Secretary to the gentleman who had taken 
out Commissions of the Peace, acquaint- 
ing them that certain portions of the fees 
had been abolished, and on this letter had 
founded an attack on his noble friend for 
not having ordered all the fees to be abo- 
lished. Now, to explain this, it was only 
necessary to mention, that the letter al- 
luded to was written in pursuance of a 
Treasury minute, which only directed the 
reimbursement of a portion of the fees. 
But, if the right hon. Gentleman had gone 
a little further, he might have stated to the 
House, that a letter had been written by 
those Gentlemen, in pursuance of a second 
Treasury minute, announcing further re- 
imbursements of the fees originally charged 
on the taking out of Commissions of the 
Peace. Much had been said in accusation 
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& 
of Lord Plunkett respecting his disposal of 
certain situations among members of his 
own family. The right hon. Gentleman 
had read from a paper, which appeared to 
him to be the gist of vulgar speeches made 
at vulgar places, assisted by extracts from 
comments of newspapers, at the head of 
which was the name of Lord Plunkett 
as the receiver of public money to the 
amount of 8,000/. a-year. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman been instigated by any 
spirit of fairness, instead of being spurred 
on by politically hostile motives, he would 
have stated to the House, that Lord Plun- 
kett was the first Irish Chancellor whose 
salary was but 8,0001. a-year, every one of 
his predecessors in that office having re- 
ceived 10,000/. a-year The total amount 
of public money received by Lord Plun- 
kett and his family—was stated to be 
27,8501. a-year ; but he begged to remind 
the House, that in this sum was included 
the salaries of almost every clerk in the 
office of the Deputy Prothonotary of the 
Court of Common Pleas. He would con- 
clude by expressing his opinion, that the 
remarks which had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman, impugning the conduct of 
Lord Plunkett since his accession to the 


Seals, were alike odious and unworthy of 


their author. He had, however, he trust- 
ed, removed any impression which they 
might have created. 

Mr. Henry Grattan maintained that the 
statement brought forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dawson), respecting the 
large sums alleged to be received by Lord 
Chancellor Plunkett’s family out of the 
public purse had been greatly exaggerated. 
Such was the case with respect to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. M‘Causland, one of the 
offices which he held having been given 
him before Lord Plunkett became Chancel- 
lor. As to the laugh which had been 
raised at the expense of the vicar of Bray, 
that reverend gentleman only received 230/., 
instead of 800/., as had been stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Lord Plunkett had, 
undoubtedly, appointed several of his family 
to offices, but they were fully competent to 
perform the duties imposed upon them; 
and as the public must have persons to per- 
form such duties, the persons who now fill- 
ed those places being connected with the 
Lord Chancellor was no injury to the coun- 
try. As to the charge which had been 
made against Lord Plunkett for neglecting 
the duties of his own high office, he would 
content himself with repelling it in the 
strongest manner, and with declaring that 
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those duties had been performed by the 
Lord Chancellor to the entire satisfaction of 
the Bar of Iveland. As he hadalso only fol- 
lowed the usual custom in the appointment 
of his Secretary, he should take the liberty 
of moving, as an amendment to the Motion 
before the House, for similar returns with 
respect to Richard Lockwood, Esq., as Se- 
cretary to Lord Chancellor Manners, and 
Robert Long, Esq., as Secretary to Lord 
Chancellor Hart. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that there could 
be no graver question for the consideration 
of the House than that of the absence of 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland from the 
duties of his high office ; and his right hon. 
friend had not brought it forward except on 
authority sufficiently valid to justify the 
course he had taken. From what had been 
advanced, however, by his hon. and learned 
friend opposite (Mr. Crampton), he was 
bound to believe that there was a mistake 
on some side, and, until there had been fur- 
ther inquiry he would suspend his judg- 
ment. He begged to ask his hon. and 
learned friend, whether he meant to say 
that the Lord Chancellor had heard all the 
causes of his Court, without imposing any 
burthen on the Master of the Rolls? 

Mr. Crampton: Certainly, except one 
cause, in which the Lord Chancellor was 
himself a party. 

Sir Edward Sugden: Then, as there 
were two conflicting statements, both ori- 
ginating in respectable sources, he] would 
repeat that it was requisite that the cireum- 
stances should be inquired into. He would 
say for his right hon. friend that he had the 
best ground for advancing his statement, 
and, in a similar situation, he should have 
felt it his duty to have adopted a similar 
course. His hon. and learned friend had 
declared, that the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land had not been absent from his court or 
neglected his duty. 

Mr. Crampton: 1 said that the Lord 
Chancellor was present in his court, and 
had disposed of all the causes during 
Hilary Term in which he has been charged 
with being absent, but I did not say that 
he had never been absent. 

Sir Edward Sugden declared that he had 
been labouring under the greatest delusion 
on this point, for he had understood his 
hon. and learned friend to say that the 
Chancellor had never been absent from his 
Court. No question had been asked con- 
cerning attendance in Trinity Term. 

Mr. Crampton had not spoken as to 
Trinity term last year. Indeed, he rather 
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thought that the Chancellor had not been 
in attendance during the whole of that 
Term ; but he could say that his business 
had not been discharged by the Master of 
the Rolls, or any other Judge, buthad been 
actually performed by himself. 

Sir Edward Sugden continued of the 
opinion he had already expressed, that the 
matter must lie over for further investiga- 
tion, when he should be extremely aston- 
ished if he found the authority on which 
his right hon. friend had proceeded alto- 
gether incorrect. To proceed to another 
point, he must say, that the longer he 
lived the more cause he saw for regretting 
the mixing up political with judicial func- 
tions. He did not advance this invidiously 
as to any particular Chancellor. Respect- 
ing the office of Secretary, he would main- 
tain, that no inexperienced person could be 
deemed capable of filling it, and he submit- 
ted to the House whether so young a man 
as Mr. M‘Causland ought to have received 
the appointment. He was said to be now 
twenty-three years of age, therefore, as he 
had been appointed upwards of a-year, 
he could only have been just of age at 
that time. He was further said to have 
been at the time a law-student in this coun- 
try; and consequently, he must have been 
wholly without knowledge of the duties he 
was appointed to perform ; and he (Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden) could take upon himself to 
declare, that to perform the duties of Se- 
cretary to a Lord Chancellor efficiently, re- 
quired considerable knowledge of the prac- 
tice of the Court. He did not presume to 
doubt the young man’s abilities, but to give 
an appointment under such circumstances, 
with a salary of 1,700/. a-year, while it was 
deemed necessary to associate with the 
youth so appointed, a person of experience, 
at asalary of 500/.a-year, was, to say the least 
of it, setting a precedent by which monstrous 
abuses might be defended. If the latter 
sum were an adequate allowance for a com- 
petent officer, he could not perceive any 
propriety in mulcting the public for the 
payment of a supernumerary. Another ob- 
jection to the appointment of those Joint 
Secretaries was, that it created an impedi- 
ment to the transaction of the business of 
the Master of the Rolls’ Office, who could 
not have the attendance of a Secretary in 
his own Court ; he was, therefore, fully of 
opinion that the matter required further in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Spring Rice was surprised at the 
new light that had suddenly broken in 
upon the hon. Gentlemen opposite, and he 
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should like to learn how long it was, since 
they had begun to distinguish the evil re- 
sulting from the appointment of a political 
Chancellor. He should be glad to be 
informed why, if they sanctioned this 
appointment in others, they should make 
such a run against one who had been 
formerly their colleague, and of whose 
talents they had received the benefit, though 
he was now so systematically attacked both 
in that House and elsewhere. He must 
complain of the mode of attack that had 
been resorted to on the present occasion. 
It was certainly rather unfair to introduce 
the question of the Lord Chancellor's 
absence and the neglect of his duty in a 
minor motion, and without due notice. 
New light had also dawned upon hon, 
Gentlemen as to the holding of a number 
of offices by a single family. He could 
refer to an instance of the kind, which it 
was singular had escaped the research of 
hon. Members, but to which he would 
direct their attention, as ‘being fully as 
deserving of remark as the one that had 
been submitted to the House to-night. 
The example to which he was about to 
advert was not based upon newspaper 
reports, but upon a report of a Committee 
of the House of Commons. This Committee 
had been appointed in 1802, for the purpose 
of inquiring into what offices were filled by 
Members of the House. It appeared from 
the return that no less than six profitable 
legal offices were filled by the hon. William 
Henry John Scott. Here, then, was the 
only son of a Chancellor holding no less 
than six offices, while the case brought 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman 
showed merely that some provision had 
been made during different Administrations 
for the numerous family of the Chancellor 
for Ireland. No doubt, had there in the 
instance which he cited been six sons, 
thirty-six offices would have been distri- 
buted among them. With such a record 
open to his inspection, he could not help 
feeling astonished that his right hon. friend 
had thought proper to reserve his virtuous 
indignation for the devoted head of the 
present Chancellor for Ireland. 

Mr. George Bankes said, that the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had no reference to the present question, 
and the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
have blushed, when he enumerated the 
oftices of Mr. Scott, two of which he was 
well aware were in reversion, and never had 
been enjoyed by that Gentleman. He 
regretted the allusion had been made, as it 
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was calculated to give pain, and was on the 
present occasion both uncalled for and 
unnecessary. With respect to the appoint- 
ment of the Joint Secretaries, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, had entirely failed in answering 
that charge. It was shown, indeed, that 
previous Lord Chancellors had Assistant 
Secretaries, but, it was Lord Plunkett who 
had set the precedent of appointing Joint 
Secretaries, one of whom it was notorious 
was incompetent to perform the duties at 
the date of the appointment, on account of 
his age and want of experience ; and this 
circumstance coupled with what appeared 
on a late occasion respecting the Master of 
the Rolls’ Secretary, did not add to the 
reputation of Lord Plunkett. It showed 
him to be at least greedy in heaping places 
upon his family, and this charge could not 
be got over by pointing to other persons 
who had been guilty of the same prac- 
tices. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that the 
triumph had been claimed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman on the other side of the House, for the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, but he cer- 
tainly thought no triumph could be claimed 
for the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, unless it was 
a triumph to fall into great inconsistencies. 
He complained that the Earl of Eldon 
should have been thus attacked in his 
absence, for nobody could deny it was that 
noble Lord who had been alluded to. He 
complained of this the more, because the 
attack had been made by those who had 
accused his right hon. friend of attacking 
Lord Plunkett in his absence. He should 
follow the example of the hon. and learned 
member for St. Mawes, by not offering any 
opinion on the subject until further inform- 
ation was laid before the House. He, how- 
ever, could not omit this opportunity of 
expressing his hope that the friends of the 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland would again 
bring the question, as to his right to appoint 
a Secretary, before the House—a question 
out of which Lord Plunkett had escaped 
only by the support of four persons who 
were his political adherents. 

Sir Frederick Trench said, he would not 
advert to the point whether Lord Plunkett’s 
family received 20,000]. a-year, or Lord 
Grey’s family 60,000/. a-year ; nor did he 
mean to quarrel with the Lord Chancellor 
for appointing his own friends to oflice ; 
but he had seen it stated that Lord Plunkett 
having refused to suffer the question to be 
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tried, relative to the appointment of the 
Master of the Rolls’ Secretary, and a com- 
promise having been offered him, had 
accepted it, on condition that the Gentleman 
who was connected with him should continue 
in office. This seemed to him to give a 
peculiar feature to the case, and he must 
observe that that noble- Lord appeared to 
him to be influenced too much by feelings 
neither high-minded nor patriotic ; he had 
indeed, behaved in a manner not calculated 
to add dignity to the high judicial office 
which he held. 

Mr. Dawson observed, that the state- 
ments which he had made were on the 
authority of a gentleman of high name in 
Ireland, and whose character was sufficient 
to induce him (Mr. Dawson) to use the 
information which had been given him. 
He was prepared to show, by a reference to 
dates, that out of the last twelve months, 
during which Lord Plunkett had held the 
seals of Ireland, he had been six months of 
that period absent from his Court in Ireland, 
and in this country, leaving a weight and 
pressure of business upon a high functionary 
to so great an extentasto lead to remonstrance 
which had been met by the noble Lord in 
no very courteous manner. He should 
prove this fact fully before Parliament at a 
future and more fitting opportunity. He 
differed on the law of the case as laid down 
by the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland with respect to the right of 
appointing two Secretaries, and he denied 
that there had ever been an instance of 
Joint Secretaries to the Chancellor, With 
respect to the recrimination with which he 
had been met, it was not the system to be 
adopted on meeting an important question, 
and he would tell the hon. Gentlemen 
sitting behind the Treasury Bench, who 
had been sent into the House to attempt to 
cleanse what they were pleased to designate 
the Augean stable, and were so loud in 
their cries of Reform, and in the cheers 
with which they had received the remarks 
from their side of the House, that they had 
their constituents to answer to for their 
vote on this question, and he doubted much 
whether they would be able to justify their 
votes on the present occasion, even the hon. 
member for Sussex, who was fast asleep. 

Lord George Lennox rose to order. He 
denied having been asleep, but had listened 
to the debate—even the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down— 
and who had no right to accuse him of 
want of attention in the discharge of his 
duties to his constituents, whom he should 
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be able to meet without any aid from the 
right hon. Gentleman. 
- Mr. Crampton maintained the statement 
he had before made, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had fully performed the duties of his 
office, which had remained untouched by 
anything that had yet been said; and, he 
had no doubt, if the right hon. Gentleman 
returned to the charge as he had threatened, 
that his statement would be fully met and 
replied to. 

Motion, with the Amendment, agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 7, 1832. 


Minutes.) Returnsordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alder- 
man Woop, an Account of the Number of Stamps issued 
to each Newspaper in Ireland in each quarter, from the 5th 
of January, 1830, to the 5th of January, 1832; of the total 
Amount of Money paid, due, or to be claimed, by Distil- 
lers as Drawback on Malt.used, or Spirits made entirely 
from Malt under 1, 2, 4 and 6 George 4th, up to 5th of 
January, 1852; of the Imperial Proof Gallons of Spirits, 
distilled in each part of the United Kingdom and Exported 
from each into the other, and which paid Duty for Home 
Consumption, from 5th of January, 1831, to 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1852, distinguishing for each Kingdom the Gallons in 
each quarter, on which the Malt Drawback under 6 George 
4th, was payable, and the Amount of that Drawback :— 
On the Motion of Mr. Fowg.. Buxton, Copy of a Charge 
delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Jeffcott, to the Grand Jury 
of Sierra Leone, on the subject of the Slave Trade in that 
Colony, and all Correspondence connected therewith ; 
Copies or Extracts of all Correspondence between Govern- 
ment and Foreign Powers on the subject of the Slave Trade 
since the Ist of January, 1831; of all Correspondence be- 
tween Government and the Britist: Commissioners of the 
mixed Commission Courts at Sierra Leone, Havannah, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Surinam, relative to the Slave Trade, 
since the ist of January, 1830, and all Correspondence be- 
tween the Admiralty and Naval Officers, Employed on the 
Coast of Africa, and all Information received from the 
Governors of British possessions on the same subject for the 
same period :— On the Motion of Mr. Goutsurn, Account 
of the Population of each division of divided Counties, 
and of each Individual County of England and Scotland. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Cooper, from the Parishes of 
Ballisodere, Moate, Drumlease, and Killenumery, against 
the New System of Education in Ireland:—By Mr. 
RoBinson, from the Worcester Political Union, against 
the Anatomy Bill; from St. John’s, Cartmear Port, De 
Grave, and Old Perlican, Newfoundland; and by Mr. 
Hume, from Brigus, Newfoundland, praying for the 
Establishment of a Local Legislature:—By Mr. Al- 
derman Woop, from Clerkenwell, signed by 350,000 
Persons:—By Mr. Sapier, from Manchester, signed 
by 14,000 Persons; and from Leeds, signed by 18,000 
Persons; from the Operative Cotton Spinners of Glas- 
gow, signed by 1,500 Persons; from the Vicar and 
Clergy of Huddersfield; Sunday School Teachers of Brad- 
ford; Inhabitants of North Walsham, Horsforth, Totten- 
ham and Yeadon; Operatives of Morley, Inhabitants of 
Eceleshill, Ampthill, Uxbridge, Dartford, Horsham, 
St. Marylebone; of Persons employed in Bleahfields, 
in Renfrewshire, Lanarkshire, and Dumbartonshire; 
Operatives in Mills at Dundee and Glasgow ; Inhabitants of 
Rochdale, Oldham, Nottingham, Beverly and Charmouth; 
by Mr. Fows.u Buxton, from Bethnal Green, signed 
by 1,500 Persons; and from Spitalfields, signed by 
1,000 Persons; in favour of the Factories Regulation 
Bill:—By Mr. Hrywoop, from the Master Cotton Spinners 

. and Manufacturers in Bromley ; and from the Spinners and 
Manufacturers in Manchester, and by Mr. Green, from 
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the Overseers of Townships adjacent to Dolphucholme, 
Worsted Mills near Lancaster, from certain Manufacturers 
at Manchester, from the Inhabitants of Kirkby, Lonsdale, 
and Sedbergh, against the said Bill:—By the Marquis of 
Cuanpos, from the West-India Planters a..d Proprietors, 
against the Duties on Sugar. 


Factories’ RegunatTion Bruu.] Mr. 
Greene presented a Petition from 420 oper- 
atives, at Manchester, praying, in behalf 
of themselves and their children, that this 
Bill might not pass into a law. The peti- 
tioners stated, that their children were not 
injuriously affected by their employment, 
und they declared their impression, that, if 
the Bill was passed, it would tend to de~ 
prive many persons of employment, who 
would be compelled to resort to their pa- 
rishes for support. 

Mr. Briscoe said, that some hon. Mem- 
bers had objected to the Legislature inter« 
fering between masters and their labourers ; 
he was quite of that opinion, so far as adults 
were concerned ; but it was a different 
case with regard to children of such tender 
ages as were often employed in factories, 
and, upon the acknowledged principle that 
they were unable to protect themselves, it 
was incumbent upon the Legislature to step 
forward in their behalf. 

Mr. James had reason to believe, that 
both masters and operatives were hostile to 
the Bill, although all must and did agree 
in the abstract principles of it, so far as 
humanity was concerned. To prevent the 
overworking of children in a pestilential at- 
mosphere was most certainly very desirable ; 
yet the Bill must be looked toin its practical 
results, and it might so happen that those 
who would prevent the excessive labour of 
children ‘might compel them to starve. 
They might commit greater cruelties than 
they attributed to the manufacturers, by 
preventing these children from obtaining 
any employment at all. The scale of 
wages working people obtained at present, 
including the earnings of their lken. 
were barely sufficient to supply the family 
with food. If the value of the children’s 
labour, therefore, was abstracted, starva~ 
tion must be the consequence. It was a 
great matter of difficulty to legislate upon 
such premises, and to make laws that re- 
mained a dead letter upon the Statute« 
book was absurd. A clause had been intro- 
duced into a bill brought in by the hon. 
member for Westminster two years since, 
by which it was enacted, that children 
should not be employed in mills at night ; 
but that was completely evaded by the pa- 
rents giving forged certificates of their 
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ages. By the Bill now before the House, 
one-sixth of the profits of the masters would 
be taken off, and, therefore, to that extent 
it favoured the foreign spinner. ‘These 
considerations required that very great 
caution should be used in passing the Bill. 

Mr. Hume wished to take that opportu- 
nity to declare, that he was no enemy to 
the Bill; he made that declaration, because 
he understood an erroneous impression had 
gone abroad, that he was opposed to its 
principle. He only wished for a full in- 
quiry, and, therefore, he had voted, that 
the Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, that the subject might be under- 
stood in all its bearings. He was most 
anxious that the children should be protect- 
ed; but he did not wish to trammel the 
master with unnecessary restraints, and he 
knew no way the different bearings of the 
Bill could be sifted, and the proper conse- 
quences assigned to it, but by inquiry be- 
fore a Select Committee. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Mackenzie said, he had several 
petitions to present, which took a dif- 
ferent view of the question from that 
which the hon. Member had just laid be- 
fore the House. These petitions emanated 


from persons who employed a_ great 


number of operatives. They were cotton- 
spinners and manufacturers of Glasgow, 
and flax-spinners and manufacturers of 
Kirkaldy. The petitioners stated, that they 
viewed the progress of the Bill with great 
alarm ; its professed object was, to protect 
children in factories from being over- 
worked ; but there was no necessity for 
such a measure in this case, inasmuch as 
no child was employed by them under 
fourteen years of age; that those who 
were employed had but little labour to per- 
form, their chief employment was to attend 
the machinery, and great attention was 
paid to their bodily and mental improve- 
ment, The petition further noticed, the 
low rate of wages in factories and mills 
worked by the power-loom, and stated, 
that, if the Bill passed, a reduction of 
wages must follow, in proportion to the 
diminished hours of labour, and that such 
reduction would amount to thirty-five per 
cent on the present scale. ‘The petitioners 
further referred to the diminished capital 
that must be employed, provided the hours 
of labour were limited, and the various 
evils that would be produced by such a 
result ; another view of the case was also 
taken by the flax-spinners, whose petition 
he held in his hand. They stated, that a 
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Bill had passed last Session, to limit the 
hours of labour to twelve, and the present 
measure reduced them to ten. The peti- 
tioners declared, they saw no reason for the 
alteration, and he agreed with them; he 
had yet to learn what had happened to 
children within a-year, to make them not 
so competent to perform a given quantity 
of labour now as they were then. 

Mr. Dizon felt much regret, as he knew 
the petitioners, that they endeavoured to 
uphold the present system. He thought 
it was the greatest compliment the parties 
could have paid him, that they had not 
intrusted the petitions to his care. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson said, he had been 
earnestly requested to support the petition 
from the spinning factories of the Kircal- 
dy district. He, therefore, entreated those 
Gentlemen who were interested in this im- 
portant measure, to attend to the state- 
ments in that petition, as tending to point 
out the means of legislating with the least 
possible injury to the operative and employ- 
er. He might, likewise, state, that he pos- 
sessed documents which proved that there 
was much exaggeration in many of the pe- 
titions which had been presented to the 
House. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson felt ashamed to 
hear the present cruel system upheld. No 
Committee was wanted to find out what 
was due to humanity. Was it possible, 
without ruining the health of these helpless 
infants, to confine them to labour for 
twelve consecutive hours? He must say, 
that the statement of these petitioners 
condemned them, in his opinion, when they 
asserted that such a number of hours was 
not too much for working children. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that some of these 
petitioners stated, that the children em- 
ployed in the factories at Glasgow were 
well fed, clothed, and lodged. If such was 
the fact, he was glad of it; but he knew 
that it was impossible for any human be- 
ings to be in a worse state than the child- 
ren were in Lancashire. The petitioners 
further stated, that the occupation of these 
poor children was not unwholesome. The 
case was very different in Lancashire, 
where they were obliged to work in an 
impure atmosphere, heated from eighty to 
ninety degrees, and were kept in a state of 
perpetual perspiration and exhaustion. In 
short, they were treated worse than dugs ; 
for, that if any gentleman were to find his 
servant treating his pigs or his dogs as these 
miserable children were treated, he would 
punish him most severely. 
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Mr. Sadler said, after the allusions made 
to him, he should be allowed, he trusted, 
to offer a few remarks. With reference to 
the petitions from Glasgow, it would have 
been well had more caution been adopted 
with regard to the allegations made there- 
in, as he had a petition of a direct contrary 
nature from the operative cotton-spinners 
and other persons employed in the fac- 
tories at that place, signed by 1,500, 
a number which would have been greatly 
increased if more time had been allow- 
ed. These petitioners stated, that com- 
paratively few of those who were employed 
in factories lived to the age of forty-five 
years—that the long confinement impeded 
the natural growth of children, and pre- 
vented their receiving any education—that 
this had a most pernicious moral effect, 
and that the increase of crime was enor- 
mous. ‘These facts showed, that, whether 
the demand for manufactures was great or 
small, the situation of the people was most 
lamentable, and that they were in the 
greatest possible distress. He did not 
mean to deny the assertion, that many of 
the masters who petitioned also possessed 
great wealth, and were highly respectable 
individuals ; but he thought re ought to 
have some regard for the poor individuals 
through whom thev accumulated their 
wealth. The persons for whose benefit the 
Bill was intended were entitled, from their 
extreme poverty and helplessness, to the 
protection of Parliament. The Legislature 
was bound, on every principle of humanity, 
to pass some law on the subject. 

Mr. Strickland had received many 
communications on the subject, and he 
begged to give his cordial support to the 
object proposed by the hon. Member, for 
he was convinced it would be necessary to 
pass some measure for the relief of the per- 
sons employed in factories. He was happy 
to be able to state, that a large portion of 
the mill-owners were in favour of diminish- 
ing the hours of labour. Most of them, 
however, thought the Bill went too far, 
and would lead to an improper interference 
in the management of factories. it was on 
all hands.admitted, that some relief should 
be afforded to the children, and he should 
be happy to co-operate in attaining so de- 
sirable an object. 

Petitions to be printed. 


EXPEDITION OF THE FRENCH TO ITALY. | 
Lord Althorp moved, that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of Ways and 


Means, 
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Sir Richard Vyvyan wished to take the 
opportunity of putting a question to the 
noble Lord, on a subject of considerable 
importance. It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that he had put a 
question to the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, about a fortnight since, 
respecting the supposed intentions of the 
French government in sending troops to 
the coast of Italy. The noble Lord said; 
that he was not answerable for the conduct 
of the French government. With -this 
answer he was obliged to be content, al- 
though he considered it any thing but satis- 
factory. Further information had since been 
received, and, it appeared, that the expedi- 
tion had reached the place of its destination 
—that the troops had landed at Ancona— 
and that, on their doing so, the Papal 
troops retired before them into the interior, 
after the commander had protested against 
the landing of this force. It was clear, 
from the conduct of this military officer; 
that he was not aware of the intentions of 
the French. These appeared to be the 
facts of the case, according to public re- 
port, and he was desirous of knowing 
whether the occupation of Ancona by a 
French force had the consent of the Papal 
government,and whether the expedition was 
undertaken with the knowledge of the other 
Powers of Europe? The interference of 
France in the internal affairs of any Italian 
state was materially different from the in- 
terference of Austria. It should be recol- 
lected, that the latter Power was called in 
by the Pope to put down the disturbances 
which had broken out in his territories ; 
and that Power might feel the better justi- 
fied in obeying that call, in consequence of 
the persons who had taken up arms having 
called upon the Italians of the north of 
Italy, over which Austria had dominion, to 
join them. Under these circumstances, 
Austria was justified in interfering, if the 
Pope was not powerful enough to put 
down the insurrection. Austria was the 
more called upon to interfere, because its 
subjects had been called upon to rebel 
against their acknowledged sovereign. The 
French, however, had no territory in the 
immediate vicinity of the Papal dominions, 
and the French government had no right 
to send troops to take possession of Ancona, 
unless they had been requested to do so by 
the Papal government. Of course, he 
only spoke on public rumour, but he had 
reason to believe the French troops landed 
at Ancona, not only without having been 
invited to do sa by the Papal authorities, 
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but even against their wishes, and, notwith- 
standing the protests of these authorities. 
Jt was one of the misfortunes of those who 
unhappily engaged in this revolt, that an 
envoy of the French Revolution of 1830, 
was introduced at the court of Modena, 
and he induced the inhabitants of that 
duchy, and the subjects of the Pope, to 
break out into rebellion against their ac- 
knowledged sovereigns. He regretted that 
so many of those persons were induced, by 
false promises, to embark in an under- 
taking which had terminated by consign- 
ing many to the scaffold, and a great num- 
ber to exile. False hopes, he suspected, 
were held out to these persons, and they 
were encouraged to embark in an enter- 
prise under the promise of assistance, and 
they had been left to see what little reli- 
ance could be placed upon the assurances 
they received. He should regard with sa- 
tisfaction the adoption of improvements in 
the governments of many of the Italian 
states. Asan admirer of our Constitution, 
he must say, that the governments of the 
Duke of Modena and of the Pope were 
such as no admirer of our institutions 
could sanction. With respect to those who 
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lured the subjects of the Duke of Modena 


and of the Pope to acts which had brought 
many to the scaffold, and had led to exile and 
confiscation, hewanted words to describe his 
abhorrence of their want of good faith. It 
was owing to the excitement occasioned by 
the French Revolution, and to the stimulus 
of French emissaries, that the inhabitants 
of the Bolognese, and Modenese, and the 
neighbouring districts, were induced to 
break out into rebellion. He feared that 
the landing of the French would again ex- 
cite a civil war in Italy, and lead those 
persons on to their destruction. He did 
not hesitate to assert, that the French had 
never entered Italy without bringing a train 
of evils, and inflicting the greatest miseries 
upon the people. France had long been 
the curse of Italy ; and the iron crown of 
Lombardy had been only a searing-brand 
round her brow. The point, however, to 
which he was anxious to draw attention 
was, that the French troops had been al- 
lowed to land without a British squadron 
being at hand to observe and give notice 
of their proceedings. With the view of 
obtaining information on those points, he 
begged to ask the noble Lord, the Secre- 

for the Foreign Department, whether, 
after the destination of the French troops 
was known, any communication passed be- 
tween the government of France and our 
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Government on the subject? and whether 
the French troops landed at Ancona with 
the sanction of his Britannic Majesty ? 
These were the first questions to which he 
wished an answer. Another question, 
which he considered of greater import- 
ance was, whether the sovereign of the 
Papal states acquiesced in the plan of land- 
ing a band of French troops in the ah 
territories? If the French troops landed 
in defiance of any protest made by the 
Pope, and, contrary to his will, it was the 
first time since the days of Napoleon that 
such invasion had taken place. It was the 
first time that England had allowed such a 
matter to pass without demanding imme- 
diate explanation. Such was not the 
course pursued by Lord Castlereagh, in 
1820, in the case of Naples, nor the course 
pursued by Mr. Canning, when the com- 
bined fleets—unfortunate as the combina- 
tion was—were ordered to Navarino. When 
called upon, he fully admitted the rights 
of neighbouring states to interfere for the 
suppression of insurrection ; but the ques- 
tion was, whether any states had a right to 
interfere when the sovereign protested 
against such interference; and, whether 
the landing of troops, under such circum- 
stances, must not be looked upon as an in- 
vasion? He was all this time assuming 
that the landing took place contrary to the 
wishes of the Pope. But, perhaps, he was 
wrong. Perhaps the Papal government 
had acquiesced in the landing of French 
troops either at Civita Vecchia, or at An- 
cona. All that he knew on the subject 
was, that the French troops had landed, 
and, knowing this, he felt himself justified 
in asking, whether the landing was acqui- 
esced in by the British Government, and 
whether it was authorized by the govern- 
ment of the Papal territories ? 

Viscount Palmerston: With respect. to 
the general facts in which the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s questions are founded, namely, the 
corps of Austrian and French troops have 
appeared in the Papal territories—I be- 
lieve that no doubt exists, and, therefore, 
it is not necessary that I should touch 
upon those facts. With respect to the 
questions put by the hon. Baronet, I am 
sure the House will understand and give 
me credit for my motives, when I state, 
that I do not think it consistent with my 
public duty to make any statement at this 
period with regard to what might have 
passed between this Government and that 
of France, with respect to the expedition 
to Italy, and still less with respect to any. 
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thing which might have passed between 
the French government and the govern- 
ment of the Papal states. This is not the 
proper time to enter into any discussion on 
the line of policy adopted by the French 
government ; but it appears to me that the 
chief accusation which the hon. Baronet 
makes against the French government is, 
that it has not sufficiently interfered, inas- 
much as he considers it ought to have 
given to the people of another country in- 
stitutions, in his opinion, more congenial to 
their welfare. With respect to the Go- 
vernment of England, the charge against 
us is of a similar description. The hon. 
Baronet seems to say, that the English 
Government ought to have sent an English 
fleet, to co-operate with the French expedi- 
tion sent to Italy. I am not now going to 
discuss those accusations, but I wish to 
point the attention of the House to the 
hon. Baronet’s opinions, as it may be use- 
ful for future purposes. I repeat, that it 
would not be consistent with my duty to 
give any further answer to the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s questions : but it might be satisfac- 
tory that I should state, that, so far as his 
Majesty’s Government: is informed, I see 
no reason to apprehend that the circum- 
stances which led to the advance of the 
Austrian and French troops into the 
Papal territories may not be adjusted, 
without any interruption of the peace of 
Europe. 

Sir Robert Peel : When my noble friend 
distinctly states, that his public duty pre- 
vents him from answering the questions 
put by my hon. friend near me, I am very 
unwilling to press for any premature de- 
clarations ; but, in the present state of our 
information, I think it is impossible for us 
to view the proceedings taken on the part 
of the French government—I will not say, 
without suspicion, but, certainly, without 
very great anxiety and apprehension. I 
do not prefer any charge against the 
French government, because I have no 
materials on which I could found any 
charge, and because, although 1 would 
never consent to sacrifice the honour or the 
permanent interest of this country to main- 
tain a good understanding with the French 
government, yet my noble friend himself 
cannot have a more sincere desire than I 
have, that that good understanding should 
not be interrupted. But, entertaining 
this feeling, I do not think it right that 
we should be withheld from doing our 
duty, as Members of the British House of 
Commons, by any fear of offending the 
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In the observations 
which I am about to make, I beg to state: 
distinctly, that I do not take part with the 
French or the Austrian governments ; but, 
if it appears, according to the statements 
which have been made, that a French 
corps, without any intimation having been 
made to other governments, has taken 
forcible possession of a part of the Papal 
territories, that is a matter of the gravest 
and most fearful importance, considered, 
not only as to its immediate and probable 
consequences, but as to the precedent 
which it affords, if the fact cannot be sa- 
tisfactorily explained. If it shall appear, 
too, that this act of the French govern- 
ment was only intended to conciliate a 
party in France anxious for the delusions 
of military glory, all my apprehensions, as 
to the danger of the precedent will be more 
strongly confirmed. In the last year the 
French government sent a large army into 
Belgium, without having previously ob- 
tained the consent of the Allies. France 
has also taken possession of a large terri- 
tory on the south coast of the Mediterra- 
nean. French troops occupy a part of 
Greece (and I do not say that this occupa- 
tion would afford any ground for observa- 
tion if it stood alone) ; and, lastly, we see 
a detachment of French troops now taking 
possession of the Papal territory. I do 
not say that these acts of interference are 
not separately justifiable ; but, when we 
see a continuance and combination of these 
acts—of acts done without the union of 
the other Allied Powers—I say it gives 
me great apprehensions as to the mainte- 
nance of peace, and of that balance of 
power on which the permanent tranquil- 
lity of Europe so much depends. I re- 
frain from saying more, because my noble 
friend has stated, that the time has not yet: 
come for the discussion of those topics. 
Balancing the inconvenience of putting 
some questions on the subject against the 
advantage, I own 1 do see much greater 
advantage in putting the questions than in’ 
letting it be supposed that such a subject 
has been passed by in total apathy by the 
British House of Commons. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan had particularly 
guarded himself, as he thought, against 
identifying the government of France with 
that faction which his right hon. friend 
(Sir Robert Peel) had alluded to, and to 
pamper which, he feared, much had been 
done by the French government. His 
observations were directed against that 
faction which had sent its agents te 
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Modena, and had lured on the Poles to 
destruction, and not against the French 
government. 

Viscount Palmerston was exceedingly 
glad to hear the hon, Baronet’s explanation ; 
and that his observations were not directed 
to the government of France, but to the 
Propaganda faction. He must be allowed, 
however, to make an observation or two on 
what had just fallen from his right hon. 
friend (Sir Robert Peel), who had stated, 
that he felt a great anxiety, and no 
doubt avery justifiable anxiety, with re- 
gard to the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe, as affected by the proceedings of 
the French government. His right hon. 
friend had referred to the French expedi- 
tions to Belgium, Greece, and Algiers, 
as affording ground for apprehension. 
With regard to the first of these expedi- 
tions—the entrance of the French troops 
into Belgium—it was due to the govern- 
ment of France to state, that though the 
advance of the French troops took place, 
without previous communication, yet that 
expedition was in perfect accordance with 
the spirit in which France and her Allies 
had previously acted—it had been immedi- 
ately adopted by the Allies—and he (Lord 
Palmerston) was satisfied that it had been 
mainly instrumental in preserving the 
peace of. Europe. He might further add, 
that, on that occasion, the French govern- 
ment acted with perfect good faith, and 
evacuated the country as soon as the object 
for which her troops had entered it was 
obtained. With respect to the occupation 
of Greece, that act was done by France in 
concurrence with her Allies ; and the con- 
tinuance of the French troops in Greece 
was entirely consistent with the views and 
wishes of the other Powers. As to the 
expedition to Algiers, the Government of 
this country, he believed, received assur- 
ances, which they conceived were satisfac- 
tory, at the time the expedition took place. 

Sir Robert Peel said, it was not very easy 
to answer such statements as those just 
made by his noble friend, without some 
previous consideration. With regard to 
the French expedition to Algiers, however, 
he believed he might draw upon his recol- 
lection to state, that the assurances then 
made by France were, that, in the event of 
the expedition proving successful, she 
would seek to derive no benefit from that 
success, but would call in the other Powers, 
to determine upon what permanent footing 
the state of Algiers should be placed. The 
understanding, no doubt, might have been 
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satisfactory, but the question was, whe- 
ther it had been fulfilled? With respect 
to Greece, he had already distinctly stated, 
that it would be impossible, from that 
single case, to found any suspicion against 
France ; yet still the occupation of Greece, 
and the retention of a strong post in the 
Mediterranean, were examples which no one 
could say might not be dangerous if fol- 
lowed in other places, and he owned they 
afforded additional reason, in his mind, for 
viewing with some degree of jealousy the 
descent now made on the Papal territory. 
With respect to Belgium, he could not 
agree with his noble friend, that the evil 
had terminated when the French troops 
evacuated that country. The evil was in 
the example of a great Power occupying 
part of an independent state, without 
being able to assign any satisfactory rea- 
son, nor having previously communicated 
with her Allies. 
Subject dropped. 


Regulatzons, 


TimBeR TraDE.] An Hon. Member 
would avail himself of that opportunity 
to put a question of importance to the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, relating to the 
timber trade. It was well known, that a 
considerable quantity of timber was sent 
annually from the Baltic to Canada, and 
which timber was subsequently imported 
from the latter country into this as Cana- 
dian timber. He wished, therefore, to be 
informed, whether it was the intention of 
Ministers to put a stop to this proceeding, 
and also whether any instructions to that 
effect had been issued ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson was not aware of 
any intentions in Government to interfere 
in the matter at present. Certainly no 
instructions had been issued to the Cus- 
toms on the subject. 


Post Orrice Rereunations.| Mr. 
Croker wished to take this opportunity of 
calling attention to the case of the suburbs 
of the metropolis, as connected with the 
Post-ottice Regulations. The suburbs of 
the metropolis had become such great towns, 
that his Majesty’s Government considered 
it necessary they should have Representa- 
tives in that House; and he was sure the 
Post-oflice department was well disposed to 
afford every advantage that could be given 
to so large a body of persons as the inha- 
bitants of the metropolitan suburbs. Now, 
almost all who heard him were aware that 
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great towns, nearly in every instance, re- 
received their letters upon the payment of 
one penny in addition to the postage. In 
the neighbourhood of London, however, for 
no other reason that he knew of, but that 
there were means of doing it with more 
facility than in other towns, the inhabitants 
of the suburbs had to pay twopence, instead 
of a penny—just double the sum paid by 
persons residing in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, or other large towns. But this 
was not the worst. Although the inhabit- 
ants of the metropolitan suburbs paid 
double as much, they received their letters 
later by many hours than persons residing 
in the neighbourhood of other towns. In 
many country towns all the letters were 
delivered immediately after the arrival of 
the post ; but the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolitan suburbs did not receive their 
letters. for three hours after the delivery 
within the limits of the General Post. If 
the letters were delivered at Hyde-park- 
corner at nine o'clock, he could see no 
good reagon why they should be detained 
until twelve when directed a furlong be- 
yond Hyde-park-corner. As the inhabit- 
ants of the suburbs of London paid twice 
as much as others for the delivery of their 
letters, he thought they ought to receive 
them sooner. At all events, he conceived 
the subject was sufficiently important to 
call attention to it; and he begged to ask 
the Secretary for the Treasury, whether, in 
the Bill which had lately passed the House, 
any remedy had been provided for the evils 
of which he complained ? 

Mr. Spring Rice apprehended that, if 
the evils described by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were capable of being remedied, it 
might be done by Post-office regulations, 
without any Bill. Theright hon. Gentle- 
man had only done justice to the Post- 
office department, and to the noble Duke 
at its head, when he stated, that there was 
every disposition in that quarter to accom- 
modate the public ; and on that disposition 
he thought the House and the public might 
securely rest. The suggestions of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he admitted, were 
well deserving of consideration. The diffi- 
culty was as to the question of time. The 
question between a penny and twopence 
was comparatively nothing. The second 
sorting of letters rendered the letters di- 
rected without the range of the General 
Post later in the delivery ; and he believed 
that it would be impossible, by any arrange- 
ment, that the letters which went beyond 
the limits of the General Post should be 
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delivered as earlv as those within those 
limits. He would take care, however, that 
the subject should be mentioned in the 
proper quarter. 


Municipal Police. 


Municipau Poxice.] Sir Robert Peel 
said, he should now put a question to the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) on a subject connected with domes- 
tic policy, to which he hoped for a more 
satisfactory reply than that given by his 
noble friend (Lord Palmerston) to the 
questions put to him respecting foreign 
policy. It would be in the recollection of 
the House that, on the 6th of December 
last, in consequence of an address proposed 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, in which 
the House unanimously concurred, the 
House assured his Majesty that, in obedi- 
ence to the recommendation contained in 
his most gracious Speech, they would take 
into consideration some measure for the 
establishment of a Municipal Police in the 
cities and towns of the kingdom, with a 
view to the better maintenance of the pub- 
lic peace. This address having been pre- 
sented to his Majesty early in the month 
of December, it was not unreasonable to 
suppose that his Majesty should now begin 
to inquire why Parliament did not proceed 
to fulfil its promise. Without pressing 
that topic, however, he hoped he should 
not be considered premature if, after three 
months had passed, he inquired of the 
noble Lord, whether any measure was about 
to be brought forward? There was no 
part of his Majesty’s Speech of which he 
so much approved as this suggestion for 
the improvement of the Municipal Police 
—if by Municipal was meant the Police of 
large towns. It was a most important 
subject, and one which called for all the 
energy and attention of Government ; for, 
if it should be left to the local interests in 
different towns, there was too much 
reason to fear that the intentions of Govern- 
ment would be wholly defeated. He begged, 
therefore, to ask the noble Lord, whether 
his Majesty’s Ministers had made up their 
mind as to the course they should pursue 
on this subject ? whether they had made 
up their mind to introduce any measure 
for the establishment of a Police, or whe- 
ther they found the difficulties arising 
from local circumstances so great that they 
thought it would be necessary to submit 
the question, in the first instance, to a 
Committee ? 

Lord Althorp entirely concurred with 
the right hon. Baronet, that this subject 
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was one Of considerable importance. It 
had been for some time under the consider- 
ation of Government, and it was undoubt- 
edly the intention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce a measure with re- 
spect to the establishment of a Municipal 
Police. He was not able to state, however, 
that the measure was yet in so perfect a 
form that it could be produced. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was glad this sub- 
ject had been mentioned, because he un- 
derstood that his Majesty’s Ministers had 
thought fit to instruct their Attorney Ge- 
neral to prosecute the Bristol Magistrates 
for the riots which took place in that town. 
As to the passage in his Majesty’s Speech 
adverted to by his right hon. friend (Sir 
R. Peel), recommending the establishment 
of a Municipal Police, it had been intro- 
duced, ad captandam, in reference to the 
explosion at Bristol, and he did not be- 
lieve that, since that time, a single step 
had been taken by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in reference to the measure. That 
was his own opinion. Of course he did 
not pretend to know what was going on in 
Downing-street, though he believed he 
knew quite as much of it as some persons 
whose duties ought to take them there. 
His Majesty’s Ministers, however, he un- 
demead, in subjection and obedience to a 
miserable popular-clamour urged on by a 
base Press, had determined to prosecute the 
Bristol Magistrates. With this proposed 
prosecution he could take it upon himself 
to say, the Magistrates were well pleased, 
as it would give them an opportunity of 
justifying their actions. 

The Altorney General could not refrain 
from expressing his surprise and indigna- 
tion at the extraordinary declaration which 
his hon. and learned friend had just made, 
when he said that his Majesty’s Ministers 
had degraded themselves by submitting to 
the subjugation of a base Press, and by 
ordering a prosecution against the Magis- 
trates of Bristol in obedience to popular 
clamour. What could have induced his 
hon. and learned friend to indulge in such a 
tirade against Gentlemen as honourable and 
high minded as his hon. and learned friend 
himself, he could not possibly conjecture ? 
On what authority had he ventured to 
bring so unworthy an accusation against 
them? He could assure the House that 
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had filed an information against the Ma- 
gistrates of Bristol. He could likewise 
assure‘ the House, that it was only because 
he had filed an information against them 
that he abstained from saying a word as to 
their conduct. It was due both to those 
who had directed the prosecution and to 
those who might possibly suffer from it, 
that the case should not undergo prema- 
ture discussion. To enter into any such 
explanation as he (the Attorney General) 
could give upon it, would be most impro- 
per; but even that would not be half so 
improper as the course adopted by his hon. 
and learned friend, which was to cast such 
reflections upon the Government as natu- 
rally led to recriminations of that nature 
which, on every principle of justice, ought 
to be avoided at present. 

Mr. A. Robert Dundas was particularly 
desirous to learn whether Ministers intended 
to introduce a general measure upon this’ 
subject? He had a bill to introduce re- 
lating to the Police of the large town with 
which he was connected ; but, as his con- 
stituents had no wish to incur unnecessary 
expense, they wished to know whether it 
was the intention of Government to intro- 
duce a general Police Bill, before they in- 
curred greater expense in prosecuting the 
bill with which he was intrusted. He as- 
sured Ministers, that if they would bring 
in any such general measure, he should be 
most ready to give it his humble support. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 


Sugar Duties. 


Ways And Mrans—Sucar Duttes.] 
Lord Althorp rose to propose the renewal of 
the Sugar Duties for the next six months. 
In domg so, he was sorry to say, that, 
although he was aware of the distress which 
prevailed in the West Indies, it was not 
in his power to propose any reduction or 
alteration of those duties on the present 
occasion. He did not think that a very small 
reduction of the duties would be of any be- 
nefit, and it was not possible at present, 
consistently with the maintenance of the 
revenue, and the protection of other inter- 
ests in the country, to propose any consi- 
derable diminution. It was said, that, un- 
less a reduction of the sugar duties took 
place, no relief could be granted to the 
West Indies. Hedidnot concur in that view. 
There were other modes in which relief 
might be given, although, perhaps, not ex- 
actly to the sameextent as if it were practic- 
able to make such a reduction as would be 
the means of absorbing the greater part of, 
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the surplus produce of the West Indies. 
It had been urged upon him, by gentlemen 
connected with the West-India interests, 
that he should state what specific plan of 
relief he had in contemplation; but he did 
not think he should be justified in doing so, 
unless he were prepared and able to follow 
it up immediately by carrying his proposi- 
tions into effect. It should be borne in 
mind, that any thing which would give re- 
lief to the West-India interests must, ‘nore 
or less, clash with some other interests ; 
and, therefore, if he now gave notice of any 
specific plan, he could not do so with that 
certainty which alone would justify him in 
communicating it. But he was perfectly 
ready to. say, although he feared it would 
not be so satisfactory, that it was his inten- 
tion to propose some fiscal measures of re- 
lief in the course of this Session, and, al- 
though he was afraid they would not g° to 
the same extent of relief as a very large 
reduction of the sugar duties, he hoped and 
trusted they would be found advantageous 
to the West-India colonies. At the same 
time, he must observe, that in any propo- 
sition he might bring forward, he was 
bound to recollect the pledge which he had 
given last Session, on the Motion of the 
hon. member for Weymouth, namely, that 
in any measures of relief that should be 
proposed, his Majesty’s Government would 
make a distinction between the colonies 
which had adopted the regulations pressed 
upon them by that House, and those 
which had not. By that pledge he was 
bound, and by that pledge he would abide. 
And this was an additional reason why it 
was impossible, at the present moment, to 
bring forward any specific plan, because it 
would, undoubtedly, be extremely unfair 
that the House should immediately give 
any such advantages to the colonies which 
had acceded to the regulations, when those 
which had legislatures of their own had 
not had time to consider the propositions, 
and the Crown colonies were obliged imme- 
diately to adopt them. He moved ‘‘ that 
it isthe opinion of this Committee, that, to- 
wards raising the supply granted to his 
Majesty, the several duties on sugar and 
molasses, imposed by an Act of the first 
year of the reign ofhis present Majesty, 
and the bounties granted thereon, shall be 
further continued. until the 10th day of 
October, 1832.” 

The Marquis of Chandos regretted that 
the noble Lord could not consent to a re- 
duction of the sugar duties. The difficul- 
ties under which the colonies were labour- 
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ing were hourly increasing. This was not 
the first, second, nor third time that their 
case had come under the consideration of 
Government, and it was a little too hard to 
say to them, “ England is in no state to 
grant you any relief.” The noble Lord 
said, that he meant to grant them some re- 
lief, but would the House be satisfied with 
the prospect Government was holding out ? 
Only yesterday the Committee up-stairs 
came to the following resolution :—* that 
it is the opinion of the Committee, that 
material relief would be afforded to the 
West-India interests by any such reduc- 
tion of duty, as would, by encouraging a 
considerable consumption in the United 
Kingdom, diminish the supply to the other 
parts of the world.” He had not the least 
hesitation in saying, that, even by a small 
reduction of the sugar duties, the consump- 
tion would be greatly increased, so that the 
revenue would lose nothing. On _ that 
ground, therefore, the noble Lord could 
not stand. He feared, however, it was 
almost a hopeless case to stand up in that 
House and advocate the cause of the West~ 
India colonies ; for, on the one hand, a plea 
of poverty was urged, which would admit 
of nothing being done, and, on the other, 
a strong party-feeling existed, running 
counter to the prosperity of the colo- 
nial interests. Between these two, he cer- 
tainly felt alarmed lest the country should 
be deprived of its colonies; for it was im- 
possible for any one to observe what was 
going on, without seeing that, if the same 
policy was persisted in for a few years 
longer, England could no longer hope to 
have any control over her West-Indian 
possessions. They would unite themselves 
with that power which would protect them, 
and no longer come here, where they were 
constantly told that no relief could be 
vouchsafed to them. He, therefore, im- 
plored the noble Lord not to lose sight of 
the valuable assistance which the colonies 
afforded to this country; and if he could 
hold out any hope of a reduction, he cer- 
tainly would not press theamendment which 
he had to propose to a division ; butif that 
hope was not held out by Government, he 
should be under the necessity of moving an 
amendment, and of taking the opinion of 
the Committee upon it. Of course, he 
was not able to say any thing about the 
relief which the noble Lord promised, as he 
had not thought proper to explain the na- 
ture of his proposal: the great relief, how« 
ever, to which the West-India interests 
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tion of the sugar duties; and he thought 
the reduction which he had to propose, 
though moderate in amount, would be such 
as to afford some relief to the colonies. 
The state of those islands seemed to him 
imperatively to demand this step: ruin was 
threatening them in every direction—the 
planterswere reduced from affluence nearly 
to beggary—houses no longer existed for 
making the sugar—the slaves were in re- 
bellion—and to all these things the only an- 
swer of the noble Lord was, “ the Govern- 
ment can afford you no relief.” He felt, 
therefore, that it was not too much to ask 
for a small reduction, when the noble Lord 
proposed to renew, for six months longer, 
the war duties at their highest pitch ; and 
he, therefore, begged to propose, by way of 
amendment, “ That all brown, muscovado, 
and clayed sugars, imported from the 
British possessions in America, and the 
Mauritius, be imported at a duty of 20s. 
per cwt.” This was tantamount to a re- 
duction in the duty of 4s. per cwt. 

Mr. Keith Douglas was most anxious to 
avoid saying any thing that was likely to 
excite angry feelings on either side; but 
this was a subject, the discussionof which, 
at the present moment, was calculated to 
produce more of that feeling than almost 
any other?—for the West-India inter- 
ests had suffered so much of late, that 
those connected with them were not 
easily to be appeased. He certainly ex- 
pected, after the discussions in the Com- 
mittee, that the Government would have 
proposed a reduction in these duties, in 
order that something might be done for 
the alleviation of the distresses of those co- 
lonies. He was, therefore, somewhat sur- 
prised to hear the noble Lord talk of the 
impossibility of risking any defalcation in 
the revenue, saying, that the loss of theco- 
lonies could bear no comparison with a small 
deficit in the Exchequer. The Committee 
wished to propose resolutions pointing out 
distinct modes of relief; but that, it was 
said, would be contrary to the princple 
which the Government entertained. Other 
propositions were then made; but the an- 
swer to them all was, that the other inter- 
ests of the country interfered with them, 
and that the government was unwilling to 
throw its weight into the scale, as con- 
siderable responsibility would attach to the 
proposing of any measure to the House. 
Under these circumstances, he was war- 
ranted in asserting, from the nature of the 
resolutions passed, that the Committee 
came to the unanimous conclusign that a 
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general reduction of the duty would be the 
best means of affording relief to the plant- 
ers, and that even a small reduction of that 
duty would tend to the same effect. The 
first resolution stated, “that it appears to 
the Committee that effectual relief would 
be afforded to the West-India planters by 
such a reduction of the duty on sugar as 
would lead, by extending the consumption 
in the United Kingdom, to the absorption 
of the sugar now exported to foreign coun- 
tries.” The second resolution was, “ that 
it is the opinion of the Committee, that 
material relief would be afforded to the 
same interests by any such reduction of 
duty as would, by encouraging a consider- 
able consumption in the United Kingdom, 
diminish the supply to the other parts of 
the world. He begged to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to what had been 
the effect of the recent reduction in the su- 
gar duty, by which his statement would be 
borne out—that a decrease of duty would 
be attended with an increase of consump- 
tion. In the half-year ending 5th July, 
1830, the home consumption was 2,086,409 
cwt., producing to the country a revenue 
of 2,206,000/. Subsequent to the reduc- 
tion of the 3s. duty, or in the half-year 
ending 5th July, 1831, the consumption 
had risen to 2,290,365 cwt., and the sum 
received by the revenue consequently rose 
to 2,304,819/., making an increase of about 
210,000 ewt., and of about 100,000/. on 
that period. As far as he could under- 
stand the question, the increase of consump- 
tion up to the 5th January last, had been 
going on in the same ratio, and, therefore, 
at the present moment, notwithstanding 
the reduction of the 3s. duty, there was a 
larger revenue arising from the sugar du- 
ties than previously ; and the increase of 
the consumption in the course of the year 
had been 400,000 ewt. The noble Lord 
proposed to take the existing duty for half 
a-year, but a more inexpedient proposition 
could not be made; for the effect of it 
would be. to paralyse the transactions of all 
those connected with the West-India trade ; 
and the noble Lord, instead of reaping any 
benefit from his proposition, would injure 
the revenue. The planters, when they 
asked for a Committee, alleged that they 
had been placed in an unjust situation, and 
were called on to compete with other 
countries without having the means. These 
assertions were proved before the Commit- 
tee, and resolutions were come to affirma- 
tory of the fact ; and yet, after all these 
pains, the whole was to be set aside, and 
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all that. the noble Lord could hold out was, 
that fiscal regulations were to be made, 
founded on political considerations, as, to 
the state of society in the West-India colo- 
nies. Much might have been done if the 
language of persuasion and kindness had 
been used towards the colonies ; but there 
had been nothing but angry discussion, 
charges made, and accusations brought for- 
ward ; in short, every thing done that 
could excite unpleasant feelings. He was, 
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Lord had coupled his promise of fiscal re- 
lief with other measures, that would pro- 
duce a great deal of angry debate both 
here and in the colonies. He was afraid, 
from the clashing of interest, which was 
now so evident, and from the irritation 
which existed, that all men must look for- 
ward to a time when those colonies would 
no longer form a part of the British Em- 
ire. “ 

Lord Sandonsaid, he had hoped that some 
expression of feeling and sympathy for the 
condition of the West-India trade would have 
fallen from his Majesty’s Government on 
the present occasion, which would have sa- 
tisfied and given confidence not only to the 
West-Indiacolonies, but the entire country, 
and, without such an expression, he feared 
that those connected with the colonies must 
make up their mind to lose them. He con- 
ceived that the view taken by the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the present instance, was very short-sighted, 
when he talked of a possible defalcation in 
the revenue as the only thing to be avoid- 
ed. He feared, the measures proposed by 
the noble Lord would bring on the very 
evil he was so anxious to guard against. It 
would be better to run the risk of a financial 
defalcation than incur the more fearful risk 
of destroying the West-Indiainterests. He 
assured the Committee that it was with the 
greatest regret that he felt called on to give 
his vote against the Government on this oc- 
casion, for he had a sincere desire to have 
avoided it, especially as he did not look on 
the reduction of this duty as the best 
mode of proceeding: but when he found 
that. the West-India interests were 
driven from post to pillar—when he found 
that they were put off year after year—he 
felt that something must be done ; and this 
reduction appeared the most feasible thing 
that the present circumstances would allow. 
Some observations had been made on the 
resolutions that had been proposed in the 
Committee up-stairs ; and, as he had been 
themover of one of them, perhaps he might 
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be allowed to say a few words. In the 
first place, it was his belief that a reduction 
in the duty would not make a correspond- 
ing reduction in the revenue; because, 
when the article became cheaper, the con- 
sumption would certainly be increased ; 
and this was with him a strong proof that 
any thing that led to an increased con- 
sumption would be a benefit to the con- 
sumer at least ; and if the sources of sup- 
ply should happen to be checked by the in- 
terference of treaties, or otherwise, which 
appeared likely to be the case, a benefit would 
also be conferred on the grower, so that 
the general beneficial effect would be divid- 
ed between these two parties ; and as, in 
the present state of the colonies, the small- 
est benefit must be most gratefully accept- 
ed, and as it was most important to show 
in that House a lively concern and solici- 
tude for those interests which it had once 
been the glory of this country to protect 
and uphold, he thought that they were 
bound to come to the resolution that a re- 
duction of the duties ought to take place. 

Mr. Hume said, that no one was less 
disposed to allow the colonies to be a source 
of expense to this country than he was, 
but still he thought that they were bound 
to afford relief to them under their present 
distressed circumstances, particularly when 
they could, at the same time, afford relief 
to the consumers in this country. He had 
for many years been of opinion, that the 
pledge given by the British Parliament at 
the commencement of the war, that the 
increase of duties should end with that 
war, had never been redeemed; and he 
had, therefore, on every occasion, invari- 
ably advocated the reduction of the sugar 
duties. Now, that a Committee, after 
carefully considering the matter, had come 
to a resolution that the only means of pre- 
serving the colonies from ruin was by a 
reduction of those duties, the House was 
imperatively bound to afford that assist- 
ance. Indeed, he thought that the whole 
effect of the policy practised towards the 
West-India colonies was to destroy that 
confidence which ought to be placed in the 
Government, as affording protection to 
capital and property. At the same time, 
he did not suppose that this effect had been 
intended by the present Ministers. He 
thought they meant to do good ; but evil 
had unfortunately been the result, and 
great sacrifice of property had ensued. It 
was for this reason that he thought that 
Parliament was bound to endeavour to stay 
the evil, and to afford the best relief in its 
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power. So strongly was he of this opinion, 
that even, though the Exchequer should 
suffer, the Government was bound to con- 
sider most seriously whether it was not 
wise to grant this relief. The colonist not 
only required but deserved this reduction, 
and the British public were entitled to it. 
A benefit would thereby be extended both 
to the planter and the consumer ; and he 
would entreat the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to make thus far 
an approach to the redemption of the pledge 
given before the war, that the duties 
should cease, and to make some sacrifice 
to meet the views of those who were on the 
verge of ruin, to which they had been 
brought by an accumulation of circum- 
stances and misfortunes. For these rea- 
sons, he should vote for the Amendment of 
the noble Marquis. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was so satisfied, 
that on the vote of that night would de- 
pend the impression made on the West- 
India colonies, as to whether this country 
was prepared to extend relief to those valu- 
able possessions, or whether it was re- 
solved to abandon them to other Powers, 
that he could not in his conscience do other- 
wise than vote for the Amendment of the 
noble Marquis. He agreed, also, with the 
hon. member for Middlesex, that they were 
not to look for a diminution of the revenue 
equal to the reduction of the duty ; for it 
had never happened yet, that, in an article 
of general consumption, a reduction of duty 
had not led to a considerable increase in its 
consumption; so that by extending this 
relief to the West Indies, the Government 
would also confer a great benefit on the 
consumer. He thought that the noble 
Lord ought not to dread so great a de- 
falcation as that which he seemed to ex- 
pect. At all events, he was prepared to 
go the length of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, and would risk the defalcation for 
the sake of showing to the West-India 
colonies, that, if it was possible to save them 
from ruin, this country would not be want- 
ing in its efforts for that purpose, or give 
tokens of its being lost to every feeling in 
their behalf. He was one of those who 
thought that the colonies of this country 
were one of the great sources of its 
strength ; and he never would, in accord- 
ance with the theories of political econo- 
mists, concur in any resolution, or agree 
in any law, that should go to the detri- 
ment, or towards the destruction of our 
colonial interests, for the purpose of for- 
warding other interests which it was sup- 
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posed were contrary to the former, but 
which he, for his part, believed to be per- 
fectly compatible the one with the other. 
He thought it a pity, however, that the 
noble Lord, in his Amendment, had 
omitted to include East-India sugars ; for 
the two colonies ought to be placed on 
precisely the same footing. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that, on re- 
ferring to the conduct of the Government, 
first, on the timber question, next, on the 
wine duties, and, lastly, on the present 
question, he could but think that their 
whole line of conduct was anti-colonial. 
He had so much of the conservative about 
him that he would never consent to the 
destruction of the colonies, though that 
seemed to be the favourite policy of the 
present Government. He concurred in 
the Motion of his noble friend, because an 
deficit in the revenue might be amended, 
but it would be impossible to remedy the 
desertion of the colonies in the present 
time of need, for to deny them relief was 
sufficient to induce the colonies to look to 
other countries for that protection which 
they ought to receive from Great Britain, 
but which would be denied to them if the 
noble Lord’s proposition was agreed to. 
By refusing the colonies financial re- 
lief, a principle would be established which 
must suspend all their confidence in the 
British Parliament, and would lead to dis- 
trust and desperation, to jealousy and 
opposition, 

Mr. Warburton was convinced, that the 
principle which should combine the inter- 
ests of the consumer with those of the 
planter was the only one on which they 
could afford relief to the colonies ; for any- 
thing that should throw new taxation on 
this country was, in his opinion, wholly 
inadmissible. It, therefore, seemed to 
him that they ought to reduce the sugar 
duties in amount pretty nearly on the plan 
proposed by the noble Marquis; though 
he thought that they might be reduced in 
a manner which would prove still more 
beneficial to the revenue, and afford still 
greater relief to the planter. The plan 
that he would propose was, that the duty 
should be so arranged as to produce an 
average reduction of 4s. in the cwt.; but, 
by imposing a smaller duty on the low- 
priced sugars, he thought that the justice 
of the case would be better met, and that 
it would have the effect also of producing 
a much more considerable consumption. 
The present consumption of sugar was 
four millions of cwts., upon which a ree 
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duction of duty of 4s. per cwt. would 
amount to 800,000/.; but, as a set off 
against this certain loss, by a diminution 
of duty to that extent, they must consider 
the increased amount of revenue which 
would arise by the increased consumption, 
from the price being lowered. If that in- 
crease of consumption should be so great 
as to absorb the excess of sugar produced 
in the colonies over the present consump- 
tion the revenue would not suffer. There 
could be no doubt that a great increase on 
the consumption had followed in the late 
reduction of the duties; the average price 
of sugars for the years 1825, 1826, and 
1827, was 61s. per cwt., and for the years 
1829, 1830, and 1831, 53s. per cwt., owing 
to which the consumption increased from 
3,500,000 ewt. to 4,000,000 cwt., and if 
there had not been much distress in the 
country, that increase would have been 
still greater. But sugar was not the only 
article by which relief could be extended 
to the colonies by a reduction of duty ; there 
was also molasses and rum. He also con- 
ceived a diminution ought to be made in 
the duties both on rum and molasses, by 
which the brewing of beer in this country 
would be advanced, and the public feel the 
benefit of the late reduction in the duty on 
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which the rise in the price of malt had 
prevented the public deriving all those ad- 
vantages which it had been intended they 
should enjoy. He thought that these re- 
ductionsshould be made contemporaneously, 
to be of real benefit. At the same time, 
he concurred with what had fallen from the 
hon, Member opposite (Mr. C. Fergusson) 
with respect to the assimilating the duties 
on the East and West Indian sugars. He 
did not demand a lesser duty, but merely 
that they should be put upon the same 
footing by which the one country would 
be benefitted, and the other would not be 
a sufferer. With respect to the conserva- 
tive system, of which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had spoken, he thought that it 
was that very thing which had proved in- 
jurious to the colonies, instead of beneficial ; 

for there happened to be a conservative 
principle at home as well as abroad ; and it 
was the operation of the conservative prin- 
ciple in favour of the landowners at home 
that had acted so much to the detriment of 
a fair market for West-India produce in 
this country. Though, to act consistently 
with his principles, he must vote for the 
Amendment, yet he should rather have de- 
ferred the reduction. on the West-India 
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sugars, until those from the East Indies 
could also be included in the plan, if that 
had been in his power. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the hon. 
Gentleman had rather surprised him in 
the conclusion to which he came on an- 
nouncing his vote to the House, for he had 
joined his support of the noble Lord's 
Amendment with several distinct proposi- 
tions of his own, by way of contingencies. 
He must remark, also, that the ques- 
tion, as it had been argued during the 
present. debate, involved considerable in- 
convenience, for frequent allusions had 
been made to the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee up-stairs, although those proéeed- 
ings were not yet laid on the Table of the 
House. [Mr. Goulburn: Some of the 
Resolutions had been read.] He was 
aware of that; but there were other Re- 
solutions to which no allusion had been 
made, and they were surely bound to take 
the whole together, if they wished to ar- 
rive at a just conclusion. The hon. mem- 
ber for Dumfries, in alluding to those Re- 
solutions, made a statement, from which 
he must dissent. ‘That hon. Gentleman 
stated, that the effect of the Resolutions 
agreed to yesterday was, that a_ material 
benefit would arise to the West-India in- 
terests from a reduction of the duty on 
sugar, which would be likely to increase 
the consumption, and thereby take off the 
surplus produce. ‘Gentlemen, who would 
take the trouble to consider: the meaning 
of that Resolution, would find, that it 
states, that material relief would be afforded 
to the West-Indians, supposing, that by a 
reduction of the duty, the consumption at 
home was increased, and the supply for fo- 
reign countries sufficiently diminished. 
Now, he apprehended that no such con- 
tingency as was contemplated by the Re- 
solution was likely to occur. Indeed, the 
hon. Gentleman who had spoken had not 
attempted to carry the argument to the 
extreme point to which it ought to be 
pushed. It must be admitted, that the 
effect of such a reduction, supposing that 
consumption were considerably increased, 
and the foreign supply diminished, would 
be, not to give relief to the West-Indians, 
to the full extent of the reduction of the 
duty, but to half the extent only, the 
other half going to the consumer, whose 
benefit was the ground on which he had 
always supported any reduction of taxes. 
In this case the advantages proposed to be 
given to both parties.would not be com- 
mensurate with the loss to the revenue. 
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There might be a rise of price, after the 
reduction of the duty had come into oper- 
ation, and consumption had increased, but 
that would pro tanto diminish consumption, 
and, of course, diminish by so much the 
advantage expected to be derived by the 
West-Indians from such a circumstance. 
But what would be the ulterior conse- 
quences? Why, supposing that there was 
a rise of price to the amount of one-half of 
the duty taken off, and that was to affect 
all the markets of the world—that is, of 
2s. out of the 4s., there would be an addi- 
tional stimulus to the foreign colonist to 
increase his sugar cultivation; and that, 
whilst our colonists would find great diffi- 
culty in increasing their cultivation, the 
foreign colonists would have none at all, 
but would go on increasing their supply of 
sugar till, at last, the price again would 
fall ; and, at the end of one or two years, 
the West-Indians would be in much the 
same situation as at present. Arguing, 
then, from these premises, as to what be- 
nefit a reduction of duty of 4s. per cwt. 
would give to the West-Indian interests, 
they must, in the first instance, deduct 
one-half of its amount, which would go to 
the consumer, and recollect that the other 
half would remain to them for a very li- 
mited period. To represent this question 
of a reduction of duty, with reference to 
the permanent interest of the West-Indian 
proprietor, was an entire delusion. They 
were called upon to make a sacrifice of re- 
venue, to aid the suffering interests of the 
West Indies, while the benefit to be con- 
ferred upon them would not any thing 
like balance the loss of revenue that. must 
accrue from the experiment proposed. — It 
was stated by the noble Lord, the mem- 
ber for Liverpool, that he voted for this 
proposition, because it was necessary to 
show the colonists that the mother coun- 
try had since sympathized with their dis- 
tresses, and not that he expected much 
substantial relief would be afforded them 
by its adoption. Now, his noble friend, 
who had attended the Committee which had 
sat upon this subject, knew that, only that 
very day, three or four specific propositions, 
pointing out modes by which the West- 
Indians might be benefitted, were affirmed 
by that Committee ; and his noble friend 
must have known, from what passed in the 
Committee, that there was throughout a 
concurrent feeling of anxiety to devise 
some means, by which relief might be af- 
forded to the West Indies, compatible with 
the other interests of the country. The 
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House was told, that the reduction in the 
duty would not be attended with any di- 
minution of revenue. He certainly could 
not suppose, that the right hon. Gentleman, 
the member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, concurred in that opinion, for he 
remembered that he counted upon a con- 
siderable falling-off in the revenue on the 
occasion of the last reduction of the sugar 
duties ; and the right hon. Gentleman was 
borne out by the fact, for he found that 
the diminution of the duty, up to Novem- 
ber, 1831, was 350,000/. The returns for 
the years 1830 and 1831 could not be 
compared with any degree of propriety, be- 
cause, for one quarter of the former year, 
bounties were offered on the export of 
sugar ; the operation of which would, of 
course, be calculated to mislead. No 
doubt, generally speaking, the reduction 
of duty upon an article was followed 
by such an increase of consumption as to 
go very far in making up the deficiency 
that would be otherwise occasioned to the 
revenue. But he did not think that this 
principle acted with its usual force in the 
case of sugar, for they had seen the most 
extraordinary decline in the price of sugar, 
which was the same thing as regarded 
consumption as a reduction of duty, 
and had not seen an increase. of con- 
sumption at all in the ratio of that decline 
of price. Sugars had declined from 53s. 
and 54s. in bond to 24s. in bond, the dif- 
ference being equal to more than the amount 
of the whole duty, but there had been 
by no means a relative increase in the con- 
sumption. Without, therefore, denying 
the general principle that a diminished 
duty augmented consumption, he thought 
that, in this case, they could not reckon 
upon the deficiency of revenue occasioned 
by a reduction of the duty being filled up 
by increased consumption. He put it to the 
hon. member for Kircudbright and others, 
who had so sanguinely assumed this pro- 
position, to consider, before they built upon 
such speculations, what was the amount 
of revertue which it was proposed to put in 
jeopardy by the Motion of the noble Lord 
opposite. It was no less than from 
750,0001. to 800,000/. Supposing adefalca- 
tion to that extent took place, how, with the 
revenue in its present condition, could that 
loss be supplied? Hon. Gentlemen came 
down to the House, and talked largely of 
the necessity of maintaining public credit ; 
and they had taunted his noble friend with 
the deficiency arising from a too sanguine 
calculation of the effects of a principle 
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which lion.. Gentlemen opposite:were, now 
supporting. But.if, on former occasions, 
they had urged those considerations, with 
what confidence could they now support the 
Motion of the noble Marquis, the member 
for Buckinghamshire, when it would, ac- 
cording to all calculations, go to increase 
the deficiency, or to prevent it being filled 
up ; and would thus leave the country, if 
not with a larger arrear than at present, 
certainly with a similar one next year? He 
would ask those Gentlemen—and, indeed, 
the whole House, for all were equally in- 
terested in the support of public credit— 
whether, by putting such a sum in jeo- 
pardy (and the most sanguine advocates 
for the principle now contended for could 
not expect that the deficiency would be 
made good in the first year of its operation), 
whether they were acting on principles of 
good faith with the public creditor ?. Were 
they prepared to make this sacrifice, with- 
out providing other means to meet the en- 
gagements the country had entered into 
with him. He objected, then, to this Mo- 
tion, because the benefit that would be 
reaped by the West-Indians was not pro- 
portionate to the sacrifice the revenue 
would sustain.. Even if that were not the 
case, he could not consent to afford this re- 
lief — supposing it were likely to be ef- 
fectual, which he did not think it would— 
on terms that would place in the greatest 
possible danger the public faith of this 
country towards the national creditor. The’ 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the member 
‘for Kircudbright, had placed this propo- 
sition on grounds which he was scarcely 
warranted in assuming. He said, that it 
was necessary to agree to the Motion of 
the noble Lord, for the purpose of convinc- 
ing the West-Indians, that this House was 
considering their interests. Now, he be- 
lieved that the West-Indians would feel 
just as well satisfied of that fact by the 
Resolutions which had been agreed to that 
day in Committee, as by adopting this 
Amendment, not specifically proposed, but 
only hinted at by that Committee among the 
various measures of relief which it had sug- 
gested. ‘The proposition made by his noble 
friend was, to continue the sugar duties 
according to their present rate for six 
months, and it was accompanied with a 
declaration, that he contemplated intro- 
ducing some measures of fiscal relief for 
the West-Indians, but that relief would be 
coupled with conditions, without which he 
‘could not, consistently with the pledge he 
gave last year, grant it; and these con- 
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ditions were, the adoption of suéh regula- 
tions in the colonies having legislatures of 
their own, as the Crown colonies might-be 
subject: to. He wished to ascertain how 
the hon. Members opposite proposed to 
deal with that question ; he would ask hon. 
Gentlemen who took the same view of the 
subject as his noble friend, well to consider 
before they gave their vote in favour of the 
proposition of the noble Marquis, whether 
the result: of his Motion being agreed to 
would not be, to take away all opportunity 
of redeeming that pledge? - If the duty on 
sugar was reduced to 20s. without adopting 
the principle laid down by his noble friend, 
of discriminating between the colonies, 
and conferring additional advantages on 
those which accepted the measures proposed 
by the mother country, the -means: of 
enforcing ' those: measures -would be> de- 
stroyed. He said, then, that those Gentle- 
men who thought it advisable to redeem 
such pledge, or, at least, to give time to 
see how the regulations alluded to would 
be met in the colonies,:and whether the 
local legislatures adopted them, would do 
well to consider whether the Resolution of 
the noble Lord would not annihilate all 
hope of redeeming that pledge, of enforcing 
that condition, and of doing that which, 
holding the principles they did, they must 
look upon as an imperative duty. In con- 
clusion, he must say, that he hoped ‘that 
those Gentlemen who wished to give relief 
to the West Indies would not support a 
measure which would be a benefit to the 
West Indies only proportionate to the half 
of the sum which would be lost to the 
revenue, while that loss, amounting to 
750,000/. or 800,000/. would place the 
public credit in considerable danger. 

Lord Sandon considered the explanation 
of the right hon. Gentleman anything but 
satisfactory. All that related to the mea- 
sures of relief intended .to be afforded by 
Government to the West-Indian interest 
was involved in uncertainty and mystery. 
He could not sufficiently regret that when- 
ever any arguments were adduced in that 
House for, or in behalf of, any suffering 
commercial interest in the West Indies, it 
was sure to be met, by way of estoppel, by 
an allusion to the still stronger claims of 
suffering humanity, for purposes which it 
was not important that he should trace to 
their source. Difficulties, undoubtedly, did 
exist in the way of settling the question ; 
but he could. not allow, that a. great 
interest was to be kept in a suffering 





condition until they were completely re- 
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moved. He did not see how the question 
of humanity at all affected the subject be- 
fore the House. The right hon. Gentle. 
man had certainly said, that the vote would 
preclude the House from following up the 
resolution of last year, but that was by no 
means the case, for the further measures of 
fiscal relief which the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had in contem- 
plation might be accompanied with the 
very conditions he had alluded to. When 
they had the measures of relief and their 
accompanying conditions before them, they 
could consider the two together, and see 
how far they would offer a boon to the West 
Indies. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson denied the charge 
of the noble Lord, that he had first intro- 
duced the subject of slavery to the notice 
of the House in conjunction with this 
question. When his noble friend (Lord 
Althorp) had stated his views to the 
House, and had explained what he in- 
tended to do for the West Indies, he had 
expressly stated that he should make it one 
of the conditions for determining his con- 
duct, that the islands having legislatures 
of their own should adopt the regulation 
which had been adopted in the Crown co- 
Jonies. With regard to his motives for 
making the observations the noble Lord 
had alluded to, if the noble Lord supposed 
that they were not as pure as any the noble 
Lord professed, he begged leave to give 
that supposition a flat contradiction. 

Lord Sandon said, he did not quarrel 
with the proceedings of the novle Lord, 
but he did quarrel with the proceedings of 
the right hon. Gentleman for including in 
a discussion on the question whether the 
duties on sugar should be 20s. or 24s., the 
question of the condition of the slaves, If 
it were the intention of the Government 
that no relief should be given to the West 
Indies, unless they submitted to restric- 
tions, why was that not stated before going 
into the Committee ? He was astonished, 
if the Government entertained such opin- 
ions, that it should have made a grant of 
100,000/. to Barbadoes without first in- 
sisting on that island adopting the regula- 
tions. He begged not to be understood as 
attributing improper motives to the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Lord Howick did not think the Com- 
mittee exactly understood the manner in 
which the two propositions were connected. 
The case stood thus. In April, 1831, his 
noble friend, on the occasion of the motion 
of the hon, member for Weymouth, stated,, 
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it to be his opinion, that the time was 
come at which it would be proper to en- 
force, by some means or other, upon the 
colonies—having Legislatures of their own 
—the adoption of certain measures with 
respect to slavery; and that, as a means 
of attaining that object, it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to send out such 
a code of laws as would answer the wishes 
of Parliament and of the country ; and the 
acceptance of which by any colony should 
be the condition of its benefitting by any 
financial relief that this country might be 
able to afford to our West-Indian pos- 
sessions generally, In conformity with 
the intention so expressed, an order in 
Council was made on the 5th of November 
last. The hon. and Jearned member for 
Eye, took a large share in discussing 
that Order in Council, and he must be 
aware that, without a departure from the 
pledges of this House, in April last, it was 
impossible for his noble friend to propose 
any measure of relief tothe planter, which 
should not be conditional in the manner he 
had stated. This had been duly intimated 
to colonies having legislatures of their 
own, and unless the House was prepared 
to abandon the measures to which it was 
solemnly pledged, any relief to the planter 
must be conditional. Suppose the Motion 
of the noble Lord was carried, what would 
be its effect? Why no relief whatever 
would be given to the colonies which were 
most distressed—such as Jamaica, Barba- 
does, and Antigua—whilst Trinidad and 
Demerara, where the Order in Council of 
November last would apply from the time 
of its arrival, would send in their sugars 
under it; but the other colonies would 
want some months to consider the matter. 
If the reduction were to take place, there- 
fore, from the 5th of April, with this con- 
dition attached to it, the Crown colonies 
would have a great advantage over the 
Legislative colonies. This, he believed, was 
the manner in which his noble friend put 
the question, and explained his reason for 
taking the duties for six months only. By 
this means, too, the House had a perfect 
assurance that, in the course of the present 
Session, the subject would be again brought 
before it ; for if it were not, sugar, on ac- 
count of the Act expiring in October, 
would subsequently come in duty free. 
Under these circumstances, and in justice, 
as his right hon. friend had stated, to the 
public creditor, wha required that they 
should not make this large reduction of 
duty without providing for the deficiency 
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that must result from it in the revenue, 
and in justice to the old colonies themselves, 
which were most distressed, they ought not 
to adopt the Amendment proposed by the 
noble Marquis, but rather agree to grant 
the duties for six months, and thus give 
all the colonies an opportunity of enjoying 
the advantage of whatever relief the House 
might be able to afford them. 

Mr. Goulburn said, in the few observa- 
tions he had to make, he would not permit 
himself to be diverted from the subject 
immediately before the House, or follow the 
noble Lord who had just sat down into 
the question of those ulterior measures, of 
which they had received notice in the last 
Session of Parliament, and which would 
undergo deliberate discussion at the pro- 
per time. He did not think those ques- 
tions were immediately connected with the 
subject before the House. He considered 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was right in mentioning them in 
the manner he did, and in refraining from 
entering into further detail with respect to 
them. It would have been well if others 
who followed the noble Lord had taken the 
same view of the matter, instead of mak- 
ing unnecessary and undefinable allusions 
to ulterior measures. With respect to the 
— before the House, he had consi- 

ered that it would have been desirable, if 
possible, to postpone this discussion until 
the noble Lord was enabled to make some 
statement to the House of his intention or 
power of relieving the West-Indian colo- 
nies from a part of their distress, or of in- 
forming them whether he had it in his 
power to afford them any relief whatever. 
He felt that, to enter into the discussion 
before that period, would be premature. 
It appeared that the noble Lord had de- 
spaired—in the interval which yet re- 
mained to him, before he was obliged to 
bring on this matter—of being able to 
state whether any relief could be afforded 
or not, or of submitting to Parliament 
distinctly what the ulterior views of the 
Government might be. They were called 
upon now, then, to come to the decision of 
the question before them, not so much 
upon its merits as upon the consequences 
which must infallibly result from their 
proceeding in this matter with reference to 
the temper and feelings pf those whose in- 
terests were materially bound up in the 
decision they might come to. He must con- 
fess that he never felt greater difficulty in 
arriving ata decision upon a question 
than upon that at present before them. He 
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felt what he had often expressed in that 
House, that it was their great duty to 
maintain the revenue of the country at a 
height which would enable them to dis- 
charge all their obligations. He felt as 
strongly as the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, the necessity of prevent 
ing any addition to the existing deficiency 
of the revenue. But, on the other hand, he 
also felt they could not say to the interests 
now at stake, “ We were so unduly liberal 
to others last year, that the revenue is 
suffering, and, therefore, we cannot help 
you.” He felt that it was unfair to them, 
that because, last year, immense and un- 
called-for concessions was made to other 
interests of the country, therefore they 
must be neglected. He felt this the more, 
as when those concessions were made, he 
had objected to them on the ground of their 
reducing the revenue too much, and 
thereby preventing the House from making 
any concession in the very quarter that 
now applied for it. Impressed, then, more 
than ever with the advantage of maintain- 
ing a surplus revenue, acknowledging the 
fairness of the claim now preferred, and 
also, that the parties who at present ap- 
plied, suffered in no ordinary degree, and 
far more than any of those classes to whom 
relief had been lately extended—he never 
was under greater embarrassment with 
respect to the decision he ought . to 
come to, than at the present moment. 
He confessed, however, that if there 
was any truth in the documents on 
the Table—if there was any justice in 
the reasoning to be drawn from them— 
he could satisfy the House that the risk to 
the revenue, which would be incurred by 
the adoption of the proposition of his noble 
friend, was not much greater than that 
which would result from the proposition of 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which was simply to continue the 
sugar duties for six months—holding out 
to the country the expectation that, before 
the expiration of that period, some measures 
of fiscal relief to the West Indies would 
be carried into operation, in conjunction 
with the imposition of discriminating 
duties upon the produce of different colo~ 
nies, according as they acquiesced or not 
in the views of Government upon an- 
other subject. What must be the effect 
of such a system upon the revenue must 
be considered. Hisnoble friend, the member 
for Liverpool, had stated, that expectation 
would be excited, and the operations of 
trade embarrassed ; and he asked any jn- 
282 
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‘dividual, conversant not merely:with the 


‘operations of trade, but with the feelings 
‘of human nature, whether he thought that 
any one would purchase sugar till such 
reduction of the duty should have taken 
‘place; or, at least, whether the consump- 
‘tion would not be previously reduced to the 
‘lowest possible amount? If the noble 
Lord had held out, that, at the end of six 
‘months he would raise the duty, why then, 
indeed, he would have had an increased re- 
‘venue, from the increased quantity that 
would be taken out of bond; but, as this 
‘proposition now stood, he appealed to his 
own good sense to pe fe whether the pro- 
‘posal ‘had not a tendency to reduce the 
‘consumption, and, consequently, the reve- 
-nue, to the lowest possible amount? He 
said, then, that if the House adopted the 
‘proposition of the noble Lord, after the 
statement with which it was accompanied, 
‘ the loss to the revenue would be very little 
inferior to what it would be if the duty 
‘were at once reduced by the amount pro- 
‘posed by his noble friend the member for 
‘Buckinghamshire. Add to this considera- 
tion, the motive which he supposed every 
man who regarded the interests of the co- 
lonies as interests important to the coun- 
try, had to give some evidence in support 
of his solicitude on the subject, and they 
had sufficient justification for not adhering 
‘to the scale of duties now proposed by the 
-noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The Vice President of the Board 
‘of Trade had attempted to show, that the 
‘reduction of 4s. in the duty would not 
produce that great extension of consump- 
tion which was necessary to give effectual 
relief to the West-Indians ; and he was 
quite ready to agree with him, that, on the 
_ other hand, the reduction of that amount 
of duty, if the degree of consumption re- 
mained the same, would create a loss to the 
revenue of upwards of 700,000/. But, 
when they looked at the documents on the 
Table of the House, they observed, that 
the last reduction of 3s. per cwt., instead of 
producing the loss of revenue, which every 
-one calculated upon did not produce any 
at all.- It was within the knowledge of 
‘the House that the sugar duties were 
reduced 3s. per ewt. from the 5th July, 
1830. He agreed that the taking the 
‘year ending 5th July, 1831, would not 
be a fair mode of estimating the duty, 
as it would include a period from July 
_ to October, 1830, when an artificial ex- 
citement was given to the export trade 
in sugar. He would avoid that error in 
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his calculation, and would take the ‘half 
year ending 5th July, 1830, when there 
was no expectation of a reduction of duty, 
and compare it with the half year ending 
on July 5th, 1831, after the excitement had 
passed away. Taking that as the term of 
his comparison, he found that the amount 
of revenue obtained from sugar in the half 
year ending July 5, 1831, was more by 
27,0001. than the revenue obtained from 
sugar in the half year ending July 5, 
1830, though the rate of duty was 
lower by 3s. The consumption had in- 
creased sufficient to make up that sum. 
He believed that the reduction of duty of 
4s. would not cause any material deficiency 
of revenue, and he, therefore, would sup- 
port the Motion for the reduction of duty ; 
and he thought it would be particularly 
useful, not merely for the relief it would 
actually afford to the West Indies, but as a 
sign of the sympathy of the Legislature of 
thiscountry with thecolonies. It would con- 
tribute to rally around us all the strength 
and all the attachment of our colonies, 
which could not fail to be, in these critical 
times, of great importance. 

Mr. Burge contended, that the colonists 
were not now calling for what the noble 
Lord and his friends seemed to consider a 
boon, but for that which had been long 
promised, and denied them--an act of jus- 
tice. Over and over again the colonists 
had been told, that the war duties on 
sugar should be repealed. It was for the 
House to consider, whether they would 
now refuse the little which was asked, or 
whether they would, by persisting in the 
course recommended by the Government, 
place the colonists in such a desperate con- 
dition as to render them unable to continue 
their connection with this country. The 
House was pledged to a reduction of these 
duties, and he asserted, that he was the 
best advocate for the public credit of the 
country, when he called on them for that 
reduction. He felt it his duty, at that 
moment, to abstain from making any com- 
ments on the effect of the fiscal regulations 
lately introduced. A better opportunity 
would arise for the discussion of that ques- 
tion. He would content himself, there- 
fore, by expressing the gratification he felt 
on hearing the sympathy for the West- 
Indians which seemed to be felt by all who 
had spoken on the subject, and he hoped 
they would make that sympathy effectual, by 
voting for the proposition of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade rested his 
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strongest argument on that injury which 
a reduction would produce to the revenue 
—an injury so much greater than it was 
able at present to bear. Now, without ad- 
mitting all the extent of that injury, he 
must say, that, before the Government 
made up their minds to give up voluntarily 
a million and a half of taxation last Ses- 
sion, they should have considered the suf- 
ferings of the colonists; for, in his opinion, 
the reduction of the duties on candles and 
on coals was not half so much required for 
the prosperity of the country as the reduc- 
tion of the burthens of the colonies, with 
a view to the increase of the consumption 
of the articles they produced. He trusted 
that the House would consent to the pre- 
sent proposition, as the commencement of a 
course which would be productive of good 
rather than of loss to the revenue, while, 
at the same time, it would add much to the 
comforts of all classes of the people. 

‘Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, that the 
argument of every Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who had been in office for some 
time past, on questions of this nature, 
had invariably been founded on economy. 
Their maxim had uniformly been, “my 
poverty, and not my will, consents.” This 
state of the case placed the House in a very 
delicate and peculiar situation, because, 
under such circumstances it was necessa- 
rily called upon to decide between the dis- 
tresses of the Exchequer, and the still 
greater distresses of a large portion of the 
community. He had listened with great 
attention to every thing that had been said 
with respect to this question, upon both 
sides of the House, and he concurred in the 
anxiety which every man must feel to pre- 
serve undiminished and untarnished the pub- 
liccredit. Ifhethought that, by voting in fa- 
vourof the Amendment proposed by the noble 
Marquis, he should, in the slightest degree, 
place the revenue in jeopardy, he would re- 
frain from doing so; and he would rather 
sacrifice what he conceived to be vast inter- 
ests, though of an individual character, 
than adopt such a course. He agreed in 
every observation that had been made in 
support of the Amendment, which was 
sanctioned and recommended by the suc- 
cess which had attended experiments of 
the like description on articles of not a dis- 
similar nature, and there would be no risk 
whatever in‘ adopting that plan. It had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman, 
that the reduction proposed would cause a 
diminution of 700,000/. or 800,000/, Sup- 
posing that a decrease in the duty on sugar 
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were to cause an increased consumption to 
the extent of 40,000 hogsheads, which was 
about the present surplus produced, and 
cause that quantity to be taken from the 
market, the duty payable on this quantity 
would be about. 900,000/. That was no 
vague idea or visionary notion. Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer who had preceded 
the noble Lord, had found that such were 
the results of a reduction of duty. There 
was a case in point, coffee. Prior to 1808, a 
duty of 2s. 2d. was imposed upon that 
article ; and that duty then produced 
119,500/. In the course of that year, the 
duty was reduced from 2s. 2d. to 7d.; and 
in 1809, the year after this deduction, the 
smaller duty produced 270,000/. The 
duty on coffee had since been reduced to 
6d., and it produced to the revenue about 
half a million of money. He would not 
trouble the Committee by entering into 
further details in support of this argumeut. 
He would only say, that the experience of 
every staple article of great national con- 
sumption would bear him out in this asser- 
tion. They all recollected the result of 
the arrangement which was made in the 
case of spirits. The duty was at once re- 
duced thirty per cent, and the following 
year the quantity consumed increased up- 
wards of fifty per cent, and the duty in- 
creased until it attained its present state. 
Standing upon this ground, therefore, and 
feeling as much disposed to take care of 
the revenue as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself, he was disposed to adopt 
the course which he had expressed his de- 
termination of following. The colonies 
were now in that state that something 
must be done for them ; and he entreated 
the House to recollect, that this was a 
pressing and a peculiar juncture, that 
much misery and distress prevailed, and 
that it was absolutely necessary something 
should be attempted for the relief of the 
colonists, He also begged the House to 
recollect, that it was not now called 
upon to vote in favour of the colonies 
as an act of kindness or courtesy, but as an 
act of justice. He feared, with other hon. 
Members who had spoken, that there was 
a kind of anti-colonial feeling in the 
House, and a wish to undervalue the im- 
portance of the colonies, which he most 
sincerely Jamented. Buonaparte held a 
different. opinion. ‘ After many unsuc- 
cessful and fruitless attempts, I find,” he 
said, ‘that I cannot conquer England 
while she retains her colonies.” -He would 
only say, in allusion to that opinion, in the 
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words of one who had passed much of his 
time in inspecting, and who so well treated 
of, our colonial institutions, “ Some politi- 
cians, with more rhetoric than information, 
are disposed to hold these things too cheap; 
but every seaman, every merchant, and 
every practical statesman, knows their in- 
estimable value.” In this opinion he most 
heartily and entirely concurred. He might 
be prejudiced, because his lot in life was 
dependent upon the prosperity of these 
colonies ; but if he could divest himself 
of that feeling—if he could look at them 
with a wider eye, as an individual perfectly 
unconnected with them; seeing the great 
advantages they produced to this country, 
he should say, that the country was saalely 
dependent for its welfare on the prosperity 
of its colonies, and that it was its duty to 

rotect them and relieve their distresses. 
To give his vote effect, he would beg leave 
to read to the House a short quotation 
from a memorable debate which took place 
about eighteen months ago. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, took a distinguished part 
in that debate. What was his opinion ? 
Why that the duties on sugar should be 
reduced to this identical amount. In that 
same debate, Mr. Huskisson said: —“ Feel- 
ing, however, as I do upon this subject, I 
say openly, that even if we were to suffer 
for the next six months some loss, such, in 
my conscience, do I believe to be the de- 
plorable state of the planters in those colo- 
nies—such is the suffering and distress to 
which many highly respectable families, 
and the children of affluent parents, have 
been reduced, by the general fall in the 
prices of all West-India produce—that I 
think it would be a wise and sound policy, 
on the part of the Parliament of this 
country, to manifest its sympathy and its 
feeling for that long-suffering class of our 
fellow-subjects, by offering, even at some 
temporary inconvenience to ourselves, all 
that relief and‘assistance which, in the 
present distressed and embarrassed condi- 
tion of all classes, it is in our power to 
give them. Much as the West Indians 
have been promised, from time to time, 
nothing has as yet been done for them. Up 
to this hour, although every class in the 
country has received some relief, nothing 
has been done for them. No attempt has 
been made to relieve their staple commo- 
dity from the burthen which oppresses it, 
although the reductions which have been 
made in the duties on coffee, and other ar- 
ticles of the same description, give us rea- 
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son to hope, that the effect of such relief 
would tend to increase, rather than dimi- 


nish, that revenue, which is supposed to 
offer the obstacle.”* Agreeing in that 
opinion, he should give his vote in favour 
of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Adeane expressed his determination 
to support the proposition of the noble 
Lord, both on account of the relief it 
would afford the colonists, and the addition 
which it would make to the comforts of the 
poorer classes in this country. If he 
thought the reduction of duty would amount 
to anything like 700,000/. or 800,000/. 
—he might pause before he agreed to injure 
the revenue to that extent, but being con- 
vinced it could not reach 400,000/., he 
would not allow the fear of a reduction of 
that amount to prevent his consenting to 
an act of policy and justice. 

Mr. Hunt agreed, also, that the reduc- 
tion could not operate injuriously, and he 
would, therefore, vote for it. It was a 
question, indeed, from the condition of the 
people of this country, whether the con- 
tinuance of such high duties would not lead 
to a reduction of revenue by a diminution 
of consumption? The reduction of the duty 
would be a benefit both to the consumers 
in England, and the planters in the West 
Indies, and it should have his cordial sup- 
port. Considering the state of both classes, 
he would willingly vote for a still larger 
reduction of the duty, if any body would 
propose it. That the men who had for- 
merly brought forward a measure to reduce 
these duties should now propose to con- 
tinue them did not surprise him, for he 
knew how men changed their opinions with 
their seats. Whenever they fund them- 
selves fixed on the Treasury bench, the 
Treasury must be, above all things, sup- 
ported. If, however, Ministershad thought 
more of the Treasury when they were 
voting away large sums for the support of 
a large standing army, and for answering 
other unnecessary expenses, perhaps they 
might have done more on this occasion, 
Such was the state of poverty into which 
the lower classes were plunged, that tea 
and sugar were, with many, their best sup- 
port, and, therefore, he contended, under 
all the circumstances, this reduction ought 
to be made. 

Mr. Baring thought, on the whole, 
this discussion had been of a satisfac- 
tory character, inasmuch as Gentlemen 
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had consulted their own opinions and’ 
independence in the consideration of this 
important question. This had afforded 
him great pleasure, because all questions 
affecting the commerce of the country 
ought to be especially decided without re- 
ference to party feeling. He had upon all 
-occasions endeavoured most conscientiously 
to divest his mind of political friendships, 
whenever such questions had been brought 
under the notice of the House. On this 
occasion, however, he was free to confess, 
that he felt the welfare of our colonies was 
important to the well-being of the coun- 
try. Under this impression, he would beg 
to make a few remarks upon the subject 
now under discussion. He had _ been 
taunted with having observed at one time, 
that the silk trade seemed to be a con- 
demned trade in this country. He might, 
he thought, with equal justice say now, 
that the colonists were a condemned body 
in the community. The course pursued 
towards them was, undoubtedly, that 
which was only justifiable towards the con- 
victed ; but it was with him a serious con- 
sideration, whether they might not obtain 
a full sense of the value and importance of 
the West Indies, when that knowledge 
would be too late. With respect, however, 
to the present proposition, he must say, 
he thought it could do no good to this 
country, or afford any material relief to the 
sufferers, although, as the expression of sym- 
pathy, it might, in the present state of their 
affairs, be of some service. The real ques- 
tion was, however, just this—would a re- 
duction of duty increase the revenue? He 
thought not. And in the present financial 
condition of this country, he could not, 
under such circumstances, hazard so large 
a portion of revenue on the experiment 
proposed by the noble Lord. He must 
add, at the same time, that he deprecated 
these votes for six months, because they 
gave a check to commercial transactions, 
and unsettled all the arrangements of trade. 
No man could, indeed, be expected to ha- 
zard his capital in any undertaking, when 
the permanency of the regulations affecting 
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it was so uncertain. He did not wish to 
enter into the question of the fiscal regu- 
lations applied to the colonies ; but this he 
would say, that the West-Indians were so | 
much reduced in credit by hurricanes and 
by insurrections, that no man connected 
with them could raise money on his pro- 
perty there, even at two years’ purchase, | 
to build up again his fallen fortunes. 


Without, however, pursuing this subject . 
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further, he would say, that he must give 
his vote at present in defence of the reve- 
nue, and in opposition to the Motion of 
the noble Lord. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, that in his vote, 
he should only be influenced by what 
would benefit the negro ; and, although he 
had no hostility to the West-Indian inter- 
est, yet when he knew that every relief to 
the planter would only be the cause of ad- 
ditional work to the negro, he would not 
vote for the present Amendment. If the 
question respecting the West Indies were 
not speedily settled, it would settle itself in 
an alarming way, and the only way in 
which it could be settled was, by the ex- 
tinction of slavery. The noble Lord was, 
in his opinion, right to refuse the planters 
relief until the planters had granted the 
amelioration to which they were pledged. 
When he heard of insurrection, he was not 
much surprised at it, and was convinced, 
that nothing effectual would be done 
to suppress it until the question of the 
extinction of slavery was set at rest. Being 
of opinion that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s plan of combining relief to the 
planter with the amelioration of the ne- 
gro’s condition was good, he would vote 
against the Amendment. 

Mr. James said, that he would not, like 
the last speaker, enter upon the question 
of slavery, and he certainly did not believe 
the statement made by the hon. member, 
that relief to the planter was not attended 
with relief to the slave. What he rose to 

ropose was, that an ad valorem duty 
should be laid upon sugar, as it was unjust 
to the planter who, like himself, was 
obliged to sell at 40s., to pay as much as the 
man who sold at 60s. the cwt. Although a 
West-Indian proprietor, he was, neverthe- 
less, unwilling to embarrass the Govern- 
ment at the present moment ; and, because 
he believed they would do every thing in 
their power to relieve that body as soon as 
possible, he would vote against the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Warburton, in explanation, said, 
that he wished to lower the duty on the 
lower-priced sugar, but not on the higher, 
as the best means of increasing the con- 
sumption. He must, however, vote with 
Ministers in the first instance, for if the 
noble Marquis’s Amendment were carried, 
he (Mr. Warburton) would be precluded 
from proposing his. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that, on the con. 
trary, if the hon. Gentleman voted that 
the duties should continue, he would have 


















































‘no power to propose a reduction of any of 
them. © If, however, he voted for the lower 
rate of duty, he might afterwards propose 
an ascending scale. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment : Ayes 134; Noes 148—Majority 14. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReEFoRM—BILI FOR 
ENGLAND — CoMMITTEE — TWENTIETH 
Day.] On the Motion of Lord John 
Russell, the House went into Committee 
on the Reform of Parliament (England) 
Bill. 

The question having been put, that 
South’ Shields, Durham, stand part of 
schedule D, 

Mr. Croker said, that ‘this was another 
of the Durham boroughs to which he begged 
to call the attention of the House. By a 
reference to a paper which had been quoted 
the other evening by the noble Lord oppo- 
site, entitled “a Return of the Popula- 
tion of every Place not now returning Re- 
presentatives to Parliament, the Popula- 
tion of which exceeds 5,000 Inhabitants,” 
it appeared that the chapelry of South 
Shields, contained 9,074 inhabitants, and 
paid the enormous sum in assessed taxes of 
9001. a’ year. The position of this town 
was this: it was six or seven miles from 
Gateshead, seven or eight miles from New- 
castle, one furlong from the new borough 
of North Shields, and five miles from the 
new borough of Sunderland. Thus, within 
a circle, the radius of which was five miles, 
there were five boroughs and seven Mem- 
bers. It might well be asked, why was 
not this town joined to some other of 
these boroughs? and at all events wh 
should the two towns of North and South 
Shields be separated as to their repre- 
sentation, when they were identified in 
their interests and local situations; and 
being united rather than separated by the 
river Tyne, they had a complete com- 
munity of feeling. As to population and 
the other elements of representation, South 
Shields was as well as Walsall and Whit- 
ley inferior to many unrepresented places ; 
it had, moreover, been asserted, that the 
freemen of Newcastle lived in considerable 

numbers in these towns, and that, conse- 
quently, they had the less claim for sepa- 
rate Representation. He had so frequently 
endeavoured to invite the attention of the 
House to the monstrous anomalies, and in- 
consistencies, and absurdities, in which the 
present Bill abounded, that he felt unwil- 
ling to detain the Committee long on the 
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in which Ministers professed to base their 
measures—of bestowing Representatives to 
South Shields, while towns far exceeding 
it in commercial «importance, in wealth, 
and population, were left wholly unrepre- 
sented. This wasa proposition which facts 
placed beyond the reach of controversy, and 
to these facts he would now earnestly in- 
vite the attention of the consistent sup- 
porters of Reform. Ministers told them 
that, in bestowing the -franchise on towns 
at present not enjoying the privilege of re- 
turning Members to that House, they were 
guided by the average of population and 
assessed taxes. Be itso. Then what.was 
the population of South Shields, and what 
the amount of assessed taxes collected in it ? 
Answer—9074 inhabitants ; assessed taxes, 
g0o0l. It followed that, on their own prin- 
ciples, every town not now possessing the 
right of franchise which exceeded South 
Shields in population, and contributed 
more towards the assessed taxes, was, 
a fortiori, entitled to the privilege of send- 
ing Members to that House. Now, with- 
out scouring the country for cases in point, 
he need only state the population and as- 
sessed taxes of thirteen or fourteen towns 
wholly neglected in the present Bill, to 
show that South Shields could not be in- 
vested with the franchise right without 
gross injustice to those places, and still 
grosser inconsistency on the part of the 
framers of the Bill. The right hon. Gen 
tleman then read a statement to the effect 
of the following table :— 


|Population| Assessed Taxes. 








ae 
South Shields .. 9,074 900 
Stourbridge .. 6,148 1,500 
Warminster .. 6,115 1,560 
Alnwick be 6,788 1,400 


Congleton .. 9,300 
Mansfield oe 9,400 
Trowbridge .. 10,800 
Barminster .. 10,300 
Loughborough.. 10,100 “tc —- 
Ramsgate ee 7,900 oe - Ay ona 
Tunbridge .. | 10,300 | More than that of 


—- 











Gosport ns 12,137 South Shields. 
Doncaster eee 10,800 

Margate oe 10,039 

Croydon 12,450) 


He would ask the supporters of the Bill on 
what principle of consistency could they 
vote for the present clause, which invested 
South Shields, the least important place in 
the foregoing list, with the right of return- 
ing a Member, while the other more im- 
portant towns were not to have a single 
Representative among them ?~ It should 





monstrousinconsistency—onevery principle 


be recollected, besides,- that South Shields 
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‘was within a stone's throw of a place return- 


ing a Member, and in the neighbourhood 
of four or five boroughs, while the above- 
named. towns were most of them separated 
by a large.distance from any represented 
place. But, indeed, after the case of Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, with its 24,000 inhabitants, 
and separated by twenty-six miles from any 
place returning a Member ; and Toxteth- 
park, with its 25,000 unrepresented inhabit- 
ants, he almost despaired of succeeding in 
establishing a case for Croydon or Margate. 
He wished. to impress on the Committee 
that those other towns were increasing in 
population in a much more rapid manner 
than South Shields.. That was an addi- 
tional reason why it should not receive a 
Member. He was aware that Ministers had 
endeavoured to bolster up South Shields 
by annexing to it Westoe, so as to make 
theaggregate population 18,600. Hadthey 
acted. in the same way towards the places 
he had just named, he was confident that 
the disproportion, and thence the injustice 
and inconsistency, would appear the greater. 
In conclusion, the right hon. Gentleman 
moved, as an amendment, “ That South 
Shields be omitted in this schedule, and 
that North and South Shields be united 
with Tynemouth and given one Member.” 
The Member thus saved might be given to 
some other borough, at the future discre- 
tion of the Committee. It was not for him 
to select the town which should receive the 
gift ; all he contended for was, that there 
were many more deserving of it than South 
Shields. 

Lord Althorp said, that, on discussing 
this case in the last Session of Parliament, 
he fully explained the principle on which 
Government proposed to give a Represent- 
ative to South Shields; he would, there- 
fore, content himself by saying, that Go- 
vernment thought South Shields entitled 
to be considered a separate borough, as 
constituting a port in which the shipping 
interest was much concerned. 

Mr. Croker was surprised the noble Lord 
had rested the case of South Shields upon 
such narrow ground, when it was notorious 
that it formed part and parcel of the port of 
Newcastle, and had not even a separate Cus- 
tom-house or collector. He would maintain 
that Government were treating the rest of 
the shipping interest unequally as com- 
pared with the coal-shipping connected with 
the Tyne. . Was there no shipping interest 
on the»Mersey? It appeared, however, 
that the noble Lord considered that the 
shipping -interest, when connected with 
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sugar or tea, cotton or timber, deserved no 
favour. All the Ministerial sympathy was 
directed to colliers. He would leave it to 
the Committee to decide whether the ship- 
ping interest generally could be protected 
by giving a number of Representatives to a 
particular portion of it. 

Mr. Hodgson said, with regard to the 
shipping interest of the Mersey, he must 
state to the right hon. Gentleman that a 
great part of it consisted of vessels hired 
from the Tyne and other rivers. Asto the 
population of South Shields, it was true 
that the inhabitants of the actual town did 
not consist of more than 9,000, but there 
was a continuous line of houses reaching 
into the adjoining township of Weston, and 
the united population exceeded 18,000 
souls, With respect to its increase, it had 
been enlarged nearly one-third since the 
year 1821 ; the Tyne also was broader than 
had been represented by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.: Croker referred to the reports of the 
Commissioners in corroboration of what he 
had said, “ And,” concluded the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘ now that I have confuted 
Government out of their own documents, 
does the hon. Member dare to repeat his 
contradiction ?” 

Mr. Hodgson answered, that he would 
never so far violate the rules of the House 
as to notice the expression of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the language it deserved, but 
he would tell him, in all parliamentary 
courtesy, that he flung him back his offen- 
sive term with indignation, and should he 
venture to repeat it elsewhere, he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that it 
would elicit from him a very different kind 
of reply. 

Mr. Croker explained, that he did not 
mean to cast any imputation on the hon. 
Member, but surely he ought not to have 
hastily contradicted him when he was only 
stating what he had found in those sources 
of information which Government them- 
selves had supplied him. 

Mr. Goulburn contended that Govern- 
ment were ‘dealing partially by -South 
Shields, judging of the case merely on their 
own principles of Representation. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley complained that a 
different principle was applied to Sunder- 
land and Bishop Wearmouth, and South 
and North Shields, although in each case 
the two places were divided by a river, and 
in population, number of houses, and tax- 
ation, they were circumstanced alike. 


Lord Althorp said, that the two Shields 
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were more completely separated by the 
Tyne than Sunderland and Bishop Wear- 
mouth by the Wear. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that this was 
a flagrant violation of the principle laid 
down by the noble Lord. It had been 
understood as one of the principles upon 
which this new Constitution was to be 
framed, that the places having Represent- 
atives should be at a reasonable distance 
from each other. Now, in the county of 
Durham, there were nine Members in the 
short space of thirteen miles. 

Lord Granville Somerset wished that the 
noble Lord had looked to Bristol and the 
river Severn, as well as to the north-east 
coast of England, and the river Tyne. The 
trade of the Severn was increasing very 
fast, and deserved more regard. 

Mr. Croker observed, that Darlington 
had 2,000 inhabitants more than South 
Shields, yet it had no Member. The noble 
Lord had not been so ready to give weight 
to the shipping interest in the case of Dart- 
mouth, though the eighth port in Eng- 
land in the scale of importance as to ship- 
ping, whilst the shipping interest of 
Shields was already sufficiently represent- 
ed by Newcastle. 

Mr. Trevor said, that. this was only one 
of the anomalies of the Bill, which would 
be handed down to posterity as the greatest 
concatenation of folly ever known. 

Mr. Croker thought it unnecessary to 
divide the Committee. Bad as this case 
was, he supposed they would meet with a 
worse; for, as Shakspeare said, “ Each 
seems monstrous till its fellow comes to 
match it.” 

Question agreed to; and South Shields 
was ordered to stand part of the schedule, 
as was Tynemouth, without objection. 

The question was then put, that Wake- 
field (Yorkshire) stand part of schedule D. 

Mr. Croker wished to know the reason 
why the boundaries of this borough were 
made so narrow ? 

Mr. Littleton said, that nothing was to 
be gained by extending them. 

Mr. Croker desired to know what the 
hon. Member meant by saying that nothing 
was to be * gained” by extending the 
limits ? 

Mr. Littleton asked, what were the limits 
which the hon. Member would propose ? 

Mr. Croker said, that it was not his 
business to settle the limits. He was not 
one of the Commissioners hired to settle 
these limits. 


Lord Althorp thought that there could 
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be no doubt that the hon. Member for 
Staffordshire meant, by saying that nothing 
could be gained by estimating the limits, 
that no constituency of -_ importance 
would be added to the borough. The right 
hon, Gentleman was also incorrect in sup- 
posing the hon. member for Staffordshire 
received any salary asa Commissioner ; his 
services were perfectly gratuitous. 

Mr. Littleton, in reference to the terms 
in which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Croker) had thought proper to allude to 
him, would only ask, what would be the 
feelings of that Gentleman himself, had it 
been said of him that he was hired to per- 
form the part he took in the business of 
that House ? 

Mr. Croker knew that the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not paid by any salary for his 
services as a Commissioner, but he sup- 
posed that the other Commissioners were, 
and it was for those who were so paid, to 
answer the hon, Gentleman’s question. 

Question agreed to. 

The House resumed. Committee to sit 
again. 


TSOP OLDE BODE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 8, 1832. 


Minurss.] Bill: Read a third time. Subletting Act Amend- 
ment (Ireland.) 

Petitions presented. By Lord Dover, from the Inhabitants 
of Bethnal Green, and from certain Individuals in the City 
of London, and by Lord SurF1x.p, from the Inhabitants 
of Christ Church, Spitalfields, against the Employment of 
Children for unlimited Hours in Factories :—By the Earl 
of FinGAL, from the Inhabitants of Kiltayle:— By Lord 
Cioncurry, from Kill, Lyons, Bodenstown and Clonmere: 
—By Lord Kine, from the Landowners of Monastereven, 
Kildangan, Nurney, Laceca, Rahill, Rathvilly, Moleary, 
Monastervoice, and Newtown, Carlow, against the Tithe 
System of Ireland :—By the Earl of Fineat, from the In- 
habitants of Kiltayle and Ballyconick, for a Reform in the 
Irish Representation similar to that of England as intended 
by the Reform Bill: —By the Bishop of Lonpon, from the 
Clergy of the Deanerie of Boroughbridge, for the augmen- 
tation of small Livings by reducing large ones :— By Lord 
KiNG, from Tooting, to exempt that Parish from the Metro- 
politan Police Bill; and from Saltash, against certain parts of 
the Saltash Floating Bridge Bill: —By the Earl of Ropgen, 
from the Protestants of Skull, the Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion of Ballytrain ; Inhabitants of Sevisby, and of Clare in 
Suffolk, against the proposed System of Education for 
Ireland. 


Conpuct or tHE Eart or Expon.] 
The Earl of Eldon: My Lords, in con- 
sequence of what has been said in ano- 
ther place, I feel it necessary to give you 
notice that on Monday next I shall bring 
forward a motion relative to the character 
and conduct of the individual who now 
has the honour of addressing your Lord- 
ships, and who for twenty-five years had 
the honour of sitting on the Woolsack as 
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Speaker of your Lordships’ House. My 
Lords, I have no other object in doing 
this than to set myself right in the opinion 
of my countrymen, to whom I leave it to 
decide whether my conduct, during the 
time I filled the office of Lord Chancellor, 
has been right or wrong. I have dis- 
charged my duty invariably to the best of 
my ability; and I will allow no man, un- 
answered, to arraign my conduct. Not 
seeing any of the Members of his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers in their places, and as I 
think that certain persons ought to be pre- 
sent when I make observations of this na- 
ture, I will decline saying anything fur- 
ther at present, and content myself with 
giving your Lordships notice, that on Mon- 
day I will bring forward a motion with 
respect to the imputations to which I have 
alluded, It is not fit that I should say 
more at present, but I wish to let my 
countrymen know that I am content to 
apply to them for the opinion which they 
entertain of my public conduct. 


Tirnes (IrELaND).] On the Motion 
of the Marquis of Lansdown, the first re- 
port of the Committee on Tithes in Ire- 
land was read by the Clerk at the Table. 

The Marquis of Lansdown then rose 
and said—My Lords, the Reportwhich you 
have just heard read, together with the 
evidence on which that Report is founded, 
having been for many days in your Lord- 
ships’ hands, I trust that 1 am justified in 
assuming that the time has arrived when 
you may with propriety be invited to ac- 
cede to it. In submitting to your Lord- 
ships resolutions confirmatory of, and 
founded strictly on, that Report, for 
your approbation, I feel considerably re- 
lieved from the difficulties which I should 
have to contend with if I had to lay it 
before you on my individual authority, or 
if I had to ask your Lordships’ concur- 
rence in these resolutions, as the result of 
an opinion entertained by myself alone, 
from that difficulty I am relieved by the 
nature of the Report, and I feel great sa- 
tisfaction in stating, that it represents, not 
alone my own opinion, but those of a 
Committee’of your Lordships’ House, se- 
lected from amongst you, and composed 
of persons the weight of whose judgment 
cannot fail to be greater than mine in your 
Lordships’ estimation. It is, however, my 
business, my Lords, to bring these resolu- 
tions before your Lordships, and in asking 
you to adopt them, it will be necessary for 
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me shortly to call your attention to the 
three prominent features of the Report, 
namely, to the facts and circumstances 
connected with the state of opposition 
which exists to the execution of the law 
in Ireland, as respects the collection of 
tithes; to the effect of that resistance 
upon the fortunes and condition of the in- 
dividuals most interested in that descrip- 
tion of property; and, finally, to the 
general considerations arising out of the 
bearing of these facts and circumstances 
on the property which has been attacked, 
with a view to finding a legislative remedy. 
It will be, unfortunately, an easy task to 
satisfy your Lordships as to the existence 
of the facts referred to in the Report. You 
will find that not only has a resistance to 
the payment of tithes prevailed in many 
parts of the country, but that it has been 
effected sometimes by illegal acts and out- 
rages, more frequently by combinations 
among the people, by which they availed 
themselves of such legal difficulties as en- 
abled them to delay or prevent the pay- 
ment; but together your Lordships will 
find systematic opposition has been organ- 
ized for a considerable time, which has 
continued to extend itself, with various 
and comparative degrees of violence, 
through several counties of Ireland. The 
result of this opposition and combination 
has been that in those districts, the ma- 


jority of the parochial clergy are driven 


into a most unfortunate, and, I fear, as re- 
spects their rights and character, a most 
cruel situation — they having been de- 
prived in very many instances of the means 
of subsistence, and reduced to live on the 
charity of their friends. Some of them have 
been compelled to make efforts by means of 
the law to recover their property, which 
have been, in many instances, unsuccess- 
ful, although supported by the power of 
the Government when that power could 
be properly employed. Some have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining by force a part of 
that which was illegally withheld from 
them; but it is not desirable that such 
means to recover their incomes should be 
resorted to by clergymen; and others, 
perhaps the most estimable of the whole, 
who, in such a state of things, were fear- 
ful of sacrificing the sanctity of their cha- 
racter, and of losing the influence which 
they possessed among the people, de- 
clined to act at all for. themselves, and 
they have trusted altogether to your Lord- 
ships and the wisdom of the Legislature to 
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make a provision for them, they desiring 
above all things, with a view to the effici- 
ency of their ministry, to avoid all col- 
lision with the people. It is their duty to 
console and instruct. My Lords, this is 
the state of things in which you are call- 
ed upon to legislate with respect to the 
tithe system of Ireland. I can hardly 
presume that your Lordships have yet 
perused the evidence attached to the re- 
port, but I may presume that you are ac- 
quainted with the chief facts, by the com- 
mon vehicles of. information, and that, 
therefore, it will be unnecessary for me to 
dwell long on this part of the subject, or 
to detain the House by proving the ex- 
tent of the combination and of the mis- 
chief which has arisen. I will only ad- 
vert to one or two points. Your Com- 
mittee examined clergyman after clergy- 
man, and magistrate after magistrate, 
all of whom were well acquainted with 
the state of the country, and they all con- 
curred in stating, that the clergy were 
unable to collect their tithes, and the Ma- 
gistrates, thatapplyingall the means at their 
disposal they were unable to give ef- 
fectual assistance towards recovering the 
tithes. My Lords, I will only state the 
answers of one or two witnesses. Weex- 
amined Mr. Roberts of Kilkenny, who 
stated, that the greater part of that coun- 
ty was engaged in a systematic resistance 
to tithes. We examined Mr. Cotton, of 
Tipperary, and Mr. Hans Hamilton, of 
the same county, besides various other 
clergymen, all of whom united in describ- 
ing the opposition as of the most deter- 
mined nature. But, my Lords, I will not 
detain you with this evidence; [ will turn 
to the evidence of Magistrates, in order 
that you may understand how far it was 
practicable to give to the clergymen the as- 
sistence or protection of thelaw. We ex- 
amined Colonel Sir John Harvey, the in- 
spector-general of police for Leinster, 
who, after stating the intensity and extent 
of the feeling of opposition to the tithes 
throughout his division, and the inade- 
quacy of the law to overcome that oppo- 
sition, was asked— 

“ Has it since prevailed in more parishes ? 
—It has extended to more parishes. I have 
here a more detailed statement of every oc- 
currence connected with the opposition to the 
payment of tithe ; it recapitulates what I have 
already stated, with the addition of a great deal 
more matter. They are facts to which the re- 
sident Magistrate of the county would be more 
competent to speak with precision than I can 
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be, because my situation is one of a more 
general character. The gentlemen employed 
under me, and they are here in attendance can 


give the details, [ can only give the substance | 


of the reports of others as they are officially 
given to me. 

“What counties does it extend to within 
your district ?—The counties of Kilkenny, Car- 
low, West Wicklow, Queen’s and Kildare. 

“In what parts of those counties, and to 
what extent, did it prevail, taking Kilkenny 
first; does it embrace the whole of Kilkenny ? 
—That question will be distinctly spoken to by 
Mr. Green, who is the resident Magistrate of 
that county. 

“ Do you understand it tobe general through- 
out the counties; that is embracing a larger 
portion than the portion that is exempt from it ? 
— Certainly ; particularly in the county of 
Kilkenny. 

‘*Do you conceive that this system is ex 
tending itself thither?—-Certainly. I am sa- 
tisfied that it is now rapidly extending; the 
proof of it is the notices of intimidation, which 
are almost every where given. 

“ What is the extent of the resistance ; is it 
by force, or is it by refusing to buy at the sales? 
—tThe ostensible means of resistance are those 
by which they are enabled to keep the law, 
but to give every legal obstruction and every 
legal opposition in their power to the collec- 
tion of the tithe. 

“Does it fall within your knowledge whe- 
ther they have been advised to offer every pos- 
sible resistance, so as not directly to violate 
the law ?—I cannot say that it has been with- 
in my knowledge, but I have always been im- 
pressed with the belief that the system did not 
commence with the lower orders of the tithe- 
payers.” 

And the evidence of Colonel Harvey is fully 
borne out by that of Mr. Fitzgerald, the 
resident police Magistrate, and Mr. Green, 
a resident Magistrate of the county of 
Tipperary. And in like spirit, and to the 
same effect, Major Tandy, a resident Ma- 
gistrate in Kildare, informed the Com- 
mittee that such was the extent and or- 
ganization of the resistance, that the civil 
power was wholly incapable to enforce the 
payment of tithes. Major Tandy says, 
in his evidence that—‘‘ A few days ago, 
at Maynooth there were processes served 
upon different persons, and the process- 
server came to me, and told me, he re- 
ceived two threatening letters through the 
Post-office, to deter him from going to 
Maynooth. I told him he should have 
every protection. The man went there, 
but when the tithe cases came to be called 
on, the Attorney declined to proceed. He 
told me that he was afraid to proceed ; 
that he had received two threatening let- 


ters, forwarded to his House.in Dublin 
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‘through the Post-officé, and that he went 


to one of the principal clergymen by whom 
he was employed, and showed him those 
letters; and this clergyman said, ‘I see 
your life is in danger, and therefore I will 
not press you to proceed upon it.’ The 
consequence was, that this gentleman 
was afraid to proceed upon any of the 
tithe cases and they all fell to the ground, 
to the number of 160, There were four 
other Attornies in Court, but none of them 
would interfere.” My Lords, I shall not 
detain you by further extracting from this 
report. The facts which are contained 
in the evidence attached to the report will 


‘convince you of the unhappy state of 


things which now exists in Ireland ; but if 


it were necessary, I could refer you to the 


additional evidence received by the Com- 
mittee since that portion which is now on 
your Lordships’ Table has been collected. 
‘But I think I have said enough, and that 
I need not dwell any longer on the extent 
of the resistance, the menacing appearance, 
and the serious nature of the illegal oppo- 
sition to the payment of tithes which has 
sprung up, and spread itself in such a dan- 
gerous combination through so many coun- 
ties. My Lords, I flatter myself that I 
need not say anything to enforce the per- 


‘formance of the duty which devolves upon 
-you of adopting resolutions to administer 


an effectual relief to the respectable body 
of persons who, through no misconduct of 
their own, are placed in this unfortunate 
situation. To afford relief to the Irish 


clergy is not only a matter of expediency, 


or generosity, ‘but of strict justice. When 
I recollect who are the persons brought 
into this unforeseen and unhappy position 
—that they are gentlemen of education, 
who have foregone other prospects in life, 
and devoted themselves to the Church, in 
expectation that the incomes allotted to 


‘them would at least have been secured to 


them; when I think on all that they have 
endured, I am sure it will not be necessary 


_to urge many reasons on your Lordships 


to induce you to adopt that recommend- 
ation of the Committee by which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government are to be empowered 
to grant them assistance out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, in respect of the tithes due 
for one year, that year being the one 


during which the spirit of resistance chiefly 


prevailed, on a scale which it is not ne- 


‘cessary for me to enter into any ex- 
‘planation of, because you will find it 
‘in the appendix to your report, The scale 
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is, of course, regulated by the annual 
income to which each clergyman is en- 
titled ; but the Committee in reeommend- 
ing that it should be adopted, have not 
forgotten that it was necessary to vindi- 
cate the law; andthe Report recommends 
that a power to levy arrears in the districts 
where the resistance has been most effectu- 
ally organized shall be vested in the Go- 
vernment, as the means of obtaining the 
repayment of its advances. Here, my 
Lords, I will quit this part of the subject ; 
and I trust you will agree with me that 
the Committee have not neglected any 
remedy calculated to meet the existing 
evils, or to provide for the wants of that 
deserving body of men, whose claims are 
founded on right and justice, and who 
have, in common with all his Majesty's 
subjects, a claim on the full and complete 
protection of the law. My Lords, the 
Committee have not confined themselves 
in this investigation, to the evils suffered 
by the clergy, but they have felt it to be 
their duty, in examining into the causes 
of that system of opposition which has 
arisen, not to overlook the circumstances 
connected with the particular nature of 
tithe property which are calculated in a 
peculiar manner to promote dissentions, 
to engender broils, and to excite those 
animosities which have so long prevailed 
in Ireland on the subject, and which, if 
ever they remained dormant for a time, 
were soon afterwards put forth with in- 
creased activity. My Lords, it cannot 
have escaped the notice of such of your 
Lordships as have reflected on the nature 
of this species of property, and the 
circumstances with which it is con- 
nected, that though it is venerable for its 
antiquity, and though it has been found 
to exist, in some shape or other, in almost 
every country it has been more or less 
complained of as containing within it the 
seeds of great discontent. It is hardly 
necessary for me to contend in this place 
for the truth of a proposition so obvious, 
that tithe operates as a tax on industry. 
The question also has been mooted here, 
whether the tithe operates as a tax on the 
landlord, or the tenant in possession, or on 
the consumer. It is my opinion, that it 
operates either immediately or remotely, 
as a tax on land falling on the landlord. 
Putting out of view the opportunity the 
landlords may have by the changes of the 
law, by the prohibition or restriction- on 
the importation of corn, to raise the price 
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of that and remove the burthen from them- 
selves, it must be clear, that whenever a 
lease comes to be renewed, the landlord 
will only get a rent proportioned to the 
claims which are upon the land, and the 
tenant will give arent calculated on the 
diminution of a certain portion of his pro- 
duce, which is pro tanto a diminution of 
the fertility of the soil or of its value to 
him. Its effect as a tax does not stop 
here ; it not only acts upon the landlord but 
on the occupier, but as no one takes land 
without contemplating to expend capital 
and labour upon it, the tithe follows upon 
and increases in proportion to the in- 
creased produce obtained by that expendi- 
ture. The capitalist must take into ac- 
count the returns he is likely to receive, 
and as those returns are diminished by the 
tithes in that proportion is his enterprise 
checked, and the employment of his capi- 
tal, rendered profitless. Thus, my Lords, 
if you consider for a moment, you will 
find that it is a tax not only on the in- 
come of the landlord, on the industry of 
the tenant, but on the labour, power, ma- 
chinery, and animals, in short, on all the 
capital which is brought to bear upon the 
land. The effect of tithe is, therefore, 
to deter, rather than to encourage improve- 
ment; it makes, on an average, all land 
less productive by one-tenth, and it de- 
prives pro tanto the tenant of a part of the 
surplus which should remain to him, after 
paying his landlord, and for the natural 
outgoing of the farm. It obstructs the 
occupier in all his designs, and discou- 
rages him from laying out capital on land 
at present unproductive, lest he should 
have to share his gains with a person who 
has contributed nothing to the stock or to 
the risk. Besides bearing on the land- 
lords, and on the occupying tenant, it 
falls heavily on the consumer, inasmuch 
as its effects are to cause a diminution of 
food, and a consequent advance of price in 
the market. Astithes have, onall occasions, 
borne hard upon the owners and the te- 
nants of the soil, as well as of the con- 
sumers of the production of the land, the 
system has, from time to time,undergone mo- 
difications greater or less, in many of the 
countries where it has existed. Far be it 
from me, my Lords, to recommend those 
modes by which, in some places, the tithe 
has been removed on the principle of spo- 
liation, and without an equivalent being 
paid to the Church to which it belonged ; 
and I only allude to the modifications 
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which have taken place, for the purpose of 
showing that wherever the tax has been in 
operation, it has been dealt with according 
to the circumstances of the country. In 
some places, as I have said, the Church has 
been spoliated of its property ; but this is 
an example to be avoided, and not to be 
imitated ; in other places a different kind of 
property has been substituted for the tithes, 
and means have been taken to find an in- 
come for the clergy in another shape. 
The system of farming a public revenue, 
which has been sometimes done with tithes 
has always been productive of great in- 
convenience. It is uncertain and irregu- 
lar in its operation. It cannot extend to 
a whole county in the same form and pro- 
portion. The amount to be collected is 
regulated by local customs, caprice, or the 
feelings of the persons entitled to the pro- 
duce. In one district it is larger in 
amount than in another, and it is calcu- 
lated to impress on those who are rated in 
a high proportion a sense of the injustice 
which has been done them. In some 
places, for instance, nine-tenths of the 
tithe is taken ;_ in others only seven-tenths ; 
and in others perhaps, but six-tenths ; and 
to this must be added the vexations at- 
tending the collecting of it, consequently 
the man from whom the larger sum is ex- 
acted feels that a wrong has been done him, 
and he complains of the great injustice which 
he sustains, in comparison with that of his 
neighbour. I am aware, my Lords, that 
the great antiquity of the institution of 
tithes, associated as it has been with long 
habits, makes it, at least, a matter of 
hesitation to what extent the system should 
be interfered with in other countries ; but 
I ask, my Lords, with what aggravated 
force, with what intolerable bearing do 
not those inconveniences press upon the 
particular condition of Ireland? In Ire- 
land the Legislature has been repeatedly 
called upon to interfere to mitigate the 
evils flowing from the existence of the 
system. I will not occupy the time of the 
House, by any reference to the Acts of 
Parliament passed, both before and since 
the Union, in which the Legislature has 
assumed the power, or rather invested the 
Government of the day with a power, 
beyond the ordinary course of the law for 
the enforcement of tithes ; I shall only al- 
lude to a measure which has been passed 
within the recollection of all of your Lord- 
ships—I mean the Tithe Composition Act. 
I lament, for the sake of the country, that 
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at the time that Act was introduced it was 
not made compulsory ; at the same time, I 
am bound to state, that I do not believe it 
was the fault of my noble friend who in- 
troduced the measure in this House that 
it was not madecompulsory. If the Tithe 
Composition Act had then been made 
compulsory, we should have advanced a 
step forward, and the progress we are 
now called upon to make would have been 
rendered less difficult. I certainly shall 
not detain your Lordships by going through 
any considerable part of the evidence taken 
before the Committee; but I must beg 
leave to call your attention to the testi- 
mony given by one or two persons, in 
order to prove what they think as to the 
expediency and practicability of uphold- 
ing the tithe system as it at present exists 
in Ireland. Allow me, first, to direct the 
attention of the House to the evidence of 
the Archbishop of Dublin, who had cer- 
tainly no bias on his mind against the 
particular provision from which the clergy 
of the Established Church have derived 
their incomes; and, in adverting to the 
evidence of this distinguished Prelate, I 
must observe that [ do not rely on his 
evidence alone, but on that of others given 
through him. I shall read the exact 
words of the right rev. Prelate, in which 
he states his opinion as to the impossibil- 
ity of persevering in the present system. 
The emphatic words of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, as given in page 137 of the evi- 
dence, are these, 


* But as for the continuance of the tithe 
system, it seems to me that it must be at the 
point of the bayonet ~ that it must be through 
a sort of chronic civil war. The ill feelings 
that have so long existed against it have been 
embodied in so organized a combination, that 
I conceive there would be continually break- 
ings-out of resistance which must be kept 
down by a continuance of very severe measures, 
such as the Government might indeed resolve 
to have recourse to for once, if necessary, but 
would be very unwilling to resort to habitually, 
so as to keep the country under military go- 
vernment. And the most intelligent persons, 
and the most experienced I have conversed 
with, seem to think that nothing else will per- 
manently secure the payment of tithes under 
the present system.” 


These, my Lords, are the sentiments of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and they have been 
corroborated by the testimony of many 
clergymen of the Established Church, who 
were also examined before the Committee. 


I shall now show that those sentiments are 
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not confined to the clergy, by reading the 
evidence of a layman connected, by situa- 
tion and circumstances, with the Established 
Church in Ireland. I will quote the evidence 
of Mr. Grace, the Registrar of the Con- 
sistorial Court of the diocess of Ossory :— 


“You have stated that the making the 
composition compulsory would be a very great 
benefit; you have stated also that the resistance 
to the tithes is the same in parishes where that 
Act is so now executed as in parishes where it 
is not. In what respect do you imagine that 
the making it compulsory would be beneficial ? 
—lI state my opinion that it would be beneficial 
merely as a preparatory step towards a com- 
mutation — the one, I conceive, could not be 
effectually obtained without ascertaining and 
fixing the other. 

“You do not conceive it possible to come 
to a satisfactory arrangement by a temporary 
composition only, even if it were compulsory 
and universal ?—No, I do not. 

* You conceive that that must be the basis 
of a future commutation ?—Yes. 

*¢ Do not you conceive that such a composi- 
tion would afford a material, if not an indis- 
pensable, facility, for effecting an ulterior at- 
rangement '—TI conceive it is indispensable.” 


He was subsequently asked, whether such 
a plan would be generally approved of by 
the clergy, and he stated, that he believed 
it would be generally acceptable to them. 


‘And, further, Mr. Grace has stated his 


decided opinion to be, that Ireland will 
never beat peace untilsomecommutation— 
such as an exchange of tithes for land—be 
effected. I have here only referred to the 
testimony of those two witnesses, as a 
sample of the evidence taken before the 
Committee, and which is now on your 
Lordships’ Table. I feel that it would be 
quite premature, at this stage, to call upon 
the House to enter into details, or to adopt 
any particular plan. All that I call upon 
your Lordships now to do is, to sanction 
the principle adopted by your Committee 
in their Report. When, for the purpose 
of insuring and enforcing the collection 
of tithes, you are about to arm the Go- 
vernment with extraordinary powers, I 
ask, is it not fair and wise for your Lord- 
ships to look to what: have been the effects 
of the system? Looking to the constantly 
recurring difficulties with which the col- 
lection of tithes has been attended in 
Ireland, aggravated, as these difficulties 
have been of late years, I ask, if you are 
satisfied that the extinction of that system 
is indispensable to the future peace and 
tranquillity of Ireland, whether you cah 
hesitate in adopting the principle laid 
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down in the Report of your Committee, 
and consenting that a great change shall 
bemade? Your Lordships have seen that 
the whole machinery of the law, by which 
tithes are now recoverable, has become 
crazy and unfit for the purposes for which 
it was established. Attornies are not to 
be found to carry on the usual legal pro- 
ceedings for tithes; and how can you be 
assured that they will hereafter be found ? 
Even the tithe-proctors cannot be bribed in 
many parts of Ireland to undertake the 
collection ; and if litigious and desperate 
Attornies are only to be found, and des- 
perate and cruel proctors can only be 
selected, is it consistent with the peace of 
the country that the law should be admi- 
nistered by such instruments? Whether 
the sum due to the clergy should be raised 
in the nature of a rent-charge on the 
land, and the money paid, in the first in- 
stance, to Government, or whether a com- 
mutation should take place of the tithes 
for land, the Committee do not suggest. 
I may be allowed to observe, however, 
that the difficulties which suggest them- 
selves to the latter proposition do not ap- 
pear to me to be of an insurmountable 
character, as there are greater facilities 
for procuring land in lieu of tithes in 
Ireland, than, perhaps, exists in any other 
country. If your Lordships are of opinion 
that the commutation should be of this 
nature, I think the means of carrying such 
a commutation into effect may be found. 
On the other hand, if you think it wiser 
that the commutation should be in the 
nature of a rent-charge upon land, as 
now takes place in the case of many local 
and provincial taxes in Ireland, I do not 
conceive that such a plan presents any in- 
surmountable difficulties ; and the manner 
in which many other taxes are raised for 
local and public purposes, will afford fa- 
cilities for carrying such an arrangement 
into effect, and raising a tax upon land in 
lieu of tithes. Contemplating all the evils 
which have occurred from the present 
system, it is for your Lordships to say 
whether you so far distrust your own 
power as legislators as to decide that you 
are not able to charge the land with a 
sum in lieu of tithes, or to provide in some 
other way for the subsistence of, the 900 
persons of which the parochial clergy of 
Ireland consists, by the adoption of a sys- 
tem which, if not perfect in itself, may at 
least be less objectionable than that which 
now prevails, with its crowd of civil-bill 
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all that complicated, expensive, and «in- 
sufficient machinery,: which is the - frail 
foundation on which the Irish clergyman 
now depends for the receipt of his income. 
The mere simplification of that system 
would of itself be a great advantage ; but 
if you adopt any system by which you get 
rid of the collision between the clergyman 
and his flock—always recollecting that 
the flock do not receive, or do not think 
they receive, any benefit from the services 
of the clergyman—it is impossible not to 
perceive that you will confer a great boon 
on the clergyman, and also on the country. 
I believe that if this great cause of collision 
was removed, from what we have seen of 
the conduct of the clergy in Ireland, they 
would be looked up to by the people with 
feelings of respect and attachment ; and [ 
have no doubt this would be the case, but 
for that perpetual grievance, as it is con- 
sidered by the people, of being called 
upon to pay those from whom, in a spirit- 
ual sense, they receive no benefit. It is 
impossible for your Lordships not to see 
in what an independent condition the 
clergyman will be placed by a commuta- 
tion of tithes, as compared, with the mode 
in which he receives his income under the 
present system. He will be free from all 
the trouble and annoyance of making ten 
or twelve collections in the course of a 
year: raising one part of his income. by 
the tithe on potatoes, another by the tithe 
on flax, and so on through the different 
articles of agricultural produce. I say, 
my Lords, that, by such a commutation, 
you will place the clergyman in a situation 
in which he may hope for, and will doubt- 
less possess the respect of his flock, at the 
same time that you give him far better 
security than any he now possesses, for 
the means of a respectable and decent 
subsistence. If you carry into effect such 
an arrangement in my opinion, my Lords, 
you will have effected a most glorious 
work; nor will it be altogether unprece- 
dented, for your Lordships must recollect, 
that, in the time of Charles 2nd, tithes in 
Scotland were exchanged for land. Upon 
all those various considerations, then, the 
independence and respectability of the 
clergy, theimprovement and tranquillity of 
Ireland,and the laying a foundation in that 
country for the exertions of industry, of 
which no country stands more in need, your 
Lordships are called upon to consider this 
question. 1am satisfied that nothing will 
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tend more to excite and stimulate industry 
in Ireland than a commutation like that 
which has been recommended in the Re- 
port of the Committee. I know that the 
clergy have not received their tithes in 
Ireland to the extent to which they were 
entitled. This, I feel, I am always bound 
to state, that there is no evidence which 
can lead us to suppose that in any instance 
the clergyman extorted more than his due ; 
but all the evidence goes to prove, that the 
clergy generally received less than what 
they were entitled to. All the resistance 
—all the evil—then, has arisen from the 


radical defects of the system; and the: 


Christian temper and endurance displayed 
by the clergy only goes to prove how bad 
must be the system, which, when thus ad- 
ministered, has produced so much evil. 
The alteration of such a system, | think, 
will entitle the Legislature to the gratitude 
of the country and of posterity. My Lords, 
I have now done.‘ It gives me great plea- 
sure to be the organ of the Committee, 
and, as such, to have had the honour of 
calling your attention to a subject on 
which, notwithstanding the heat arising 
from the difference which exists on politi- 
cal questions, I look for the absence of 
all party feeling—an absence which has 
sometimes distinguished the consideration 
of such questions in this House, and which 
has induced the House, as I trust it will 
on this occasion, to look to nothing but 
the adoption of measures tending to pro- 
mote the peace and tranquillity of Ireland. 
I now beg leave to move the following 
Resolutions :— 

‘“* That it appears to this House that in 
several parts of Ireland an organised and 
systematic opposition has been made to 
the payment of tithes, by which the law 
has been rendered unavailing ; and man 
of the clergymen of the Established Church 
have been reduced to great pecuniary 
distress, 

‘¢ That, in order to afford relief to this 
distress, it is expedient that his Majesty 
should be empowered, upon application to 
the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Gover- 
nor or Governors of Ireland, to direct that 
there be issued from the Consolidated 
Fund such sums as may be required for 
this purpose. 

‘“« That the sums so issued shall be dis- 
tributed by the Lord Lieutenant or other 
Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, 
by and with the advice of the Privy Coun- 


cil, in advances proportioned .to the in-. 
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comes of the incumbents of benefices, 
wherein the tithes or tithe composition 
lawfully due may have been withheld, 
according toa scale, diminishing as the 
incomes of such. incumbents increase. 

‘That for the more effectual vindication 
of the authority of the law, and as a se- 
curity for the repayment of the sums so to 
be advanced, his Majesty be empowered 
to levy, under the authority of. an Act to 
be passed for the purpose, the amount of 
arrears for the tithes or tithe.composition 
of the whole or any part of the year 1831, 
without prejudice to the claims of the 
clergy for any arrear which may be due 
for a longer period ; reserving, in the first 
instance, the amount of such advances, 
and paying over the remaining balance to 
the legal claimants. 

“That it is the opinion of this House 
that, with a view to secure both the inter- 
ests of the Church and the lasting welfare 
of Ireland, a permanent change of system 
will be required ; and that such a change, 
to be satisfactory and: secure, must in- 
volve a complete extinction of ‘tithes, in- 
cluding those belonging to Jay impropria- 
tors, by commuting them for a charge 
upon land, or an exchange for, or invest- 
ment in, land.” 

The Earl of Wicklow did not rise to op- 
pose the resolutions which had just been 
moved, nor was it his intention to follow 
the noble Marquis through the vast variety 
of topics on which he had touched, his 
object was, merely to make one or two ob- 
servations, with their Lordships’ permis- 
sion, on the present condition. of Ireland. 
In the present awful and alarming state of 
the country, he owned he could see no 
mode more effectual for relieving the clergy 
of Ireland than that recommended in the 
Report of the Committee. He was most 
anxious, too, that some measure should be 
adopted to establish the incomes of the 
clergy on a more secure and less ob- 
noxious footing. At the same time he 
must express his disappointment at the 
statement which their Lordships had just 
heard. He regretted that they should be 
called upon to adopt a report recommend- 
ing the total extinction of tithes, without 
any specific substitute being brought for- 
ward for the payment of the clergy in 
lieu of tithes. He would call the Report 
the Act of Government, for he found the 
same words in the Reports of both Houses. 
He had already said, that he considered 
a recommendation for the extinction of 
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this species of property, without any re- 
commendation of a substitute, as a ver 

great evil, He had expected that, in the 
interval which had elapsed since the Re- 
port was brought forward, some progress 
would have been made, and that the 
noble Marquis would have been able to 
have given their Lordships a distinct notion 
of the measure which Government intended 
to bring forward. The House, however, 
was only called upon to approve of the Re- 
port, and to sanction the principle pro- 
pounded by his Majesty’s Government. 
In his opinion, the Committee had not 
entered into the difficult part of the ques- 
tion. The difficult part of the question 
was, the establishment of a permanent 
‘system, in lieu of tithes. As Government 
proposed to take upon itself the collection 
of the arrears now due, he hoped they 
would so far re-consider the subject, as not 
to allow the law for the recovery of the 
arrears to be confined to the one year 
. referred to in the Report. The clergy were 
totally debarred from proceeding for the 
recovery of the arrears by the declaration 
of Parliament, and there must be a new 
law to enforce the payment. All the 


clergy could hope to recover was, this one 


year and nothing more. Now, what he 
asked was, that Government should have 
power to carry back the system they were 
about to adopt, and until a new law was 
enacted for placing the property in tithes 
on a permanent basis, that, the Govern- 
ment should have the power to levy the 
whole arrears. If such a law should be 
introduced, during the present Session, 
what difficulty was there in giving this 
additional advantage to those whom the 
noble Marquis so justly eulogised. Unless 
this was done, the clergy would have no 
income until the new system was carried 
into execution. It was admitted that the 
Crown was able to enforce payments from 
the people with greater facilities than 
individuals, and it was right, therefore, 
that the clergy, in this instance, should be 
sustained by the power of the Crown, 
until the Legislature agreed upon a per- 
manent measure. Whilst on this subject, 
he must say, that he could not help being 
apprehensive, that, in the end, Government 
would not be disposed to enforce the pay- 
ment of the arrears at all. They would 


probably consider that it was better to 


commence the new system with the con- 
cord and good will of the people, to let 
the agitation subside, and not to enforce 
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payment of the arrears. That such a 
resolution would meet the approbation of 
the agitators in Ireland he doubted not, 
but he was convinced, that such a resolu- 
tion would be detrimental to the security 
of all property in that country, and also 
to the property of the Established Church 
in England. He hoped, also, that Go- 
vernment would adopt some measure to 
remove the feeling which existed amongst 
the people of Ireland, as to the views of 
the Government on the subject of tithes. 
The Archbishop of Dublin stated, in his 
evidence, that he had heard of a Magis- 
trate who said, “ he would rather put his 
hand in the fire, than take part in enfore- 
ing a claim for tithes.” That was the 
ground of a charge against the Magistracy 
of Ireland; but their Lordships would 
recollect that the Magistrates of Ireland 
were placed in a very peculiar and difti- 
cult situation. Captain Graham’s name 
had been left out of the Commission— 
which was substantially the same as if he 
had been dismissed from the Magistracy— 
for his conduct at Newtonbarry ; and yet, 
in the last newspaper he (Lord Wicklow) 
had seen, that on the trial of a man for 
that transaction at the assizes for Wexford, 
the Judge stated, that no imputation 
whatever rested on the conduct of Cap- 
tain Graham. He begged to observe, 
that he had no acquaintance with that 
Gentleman, but he stood up in defence of 
the Magistracy of Ireland against what 
was stated in the evidence of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. He knew that the 
Magistrates thought they had not the 
hearty support of Government, and were 
consequently afraid to act with vigour. 
The Archbishop stated, in substance, that 
he attributed much of the success which 
had attended the resistance to the pay- 
ment of tithes to the supineness of the 
Magistracy and police, and that their 
want of energy arose from an idea enter- 
tained by them, that the Government 
were not favourable to the cause, they, 
therefore, felt a difficulty in acting with 
promptitude; while it appeared, also, that 
there were not sufficient troops, and that 
the troops who were there did their duty 
with some degree of unwillingness, and 
seemed, according to the testimony of 
some of the witnesses, to be marching 
with ropes round their necks. The noble 
Marquis had quoted to them the opinions 
of the Archbishop of Dublin—that these 
tithes could not be collected but by the 
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‘bayonet. That evening he had’ learned, 
that in some parishes the display of a 
‘small degree of vigour had procured the 
payment of every farthing that was due. 
That fact showed that the most rev. Pre- 
late’s opinion was not perfectly well 
founded with respect to all parts of 
Ireland. In fact, wherever a proper 
degree of vigour was exhibited on the 
part of the Government, resistance was 
put down; and he would further in- 
stance the case of the parish of Tullagh, 
near Dublin, as a proof that, when vigour 
was shown on the part of the Government 
by the employment of the military and 
the police, the resistance to the tithes was 
effectually and at once put down. He 
was quite certain that if the prompt mea- 
sures taken in that instance by the Go- 
vernment had been employed earlier, and 
upon a larger scale, the evil would not 
have grown to its present magnitude. The 
great question, however, now was, what 
was the substitute proposed for the present 
law? It was not now laid before them ; 
when it was likely they should have it he 
did not know, The noble Marquis had 
insinuated, two or three times over, the 
modes by which it was possible such a 
thing would be done. The first of these 
was to fix a charge on the land of the 
country ; the other plan was, that of com- 
muting tithes for land. Against the first 
of these he protested, for, in the present 
state of the country, a more injurious sys- 
tem could hardly be adopted. It would 
set the people at variance with the landed 
proprietors ; it would place the latter in 
the situation of tithe proctors. In times 
of peace that might not be so injurious as 
at the present moment; but now, when 
the most angry spirit was existing through- 
out the country, he should much deplore 
such an act. The other plan of commut- 
ing tithes for land was by no means so 
injurious. It might appear difficult at 
first, but the difficulties would vanish 
when they were met with decided resolu- 
tion. Every individual who was subject 
to the payment of tithes held his land in 
the way of a mortgage, and the law might 
oblige the whole country to pay the 
mortgage, and in that way there certainly 
would be no insuperable difficulty in the 
way of obtaining a commutation for tithes. 
But there was another point, to which 
neither the noble Marquis nor the Com- 
mittee had alluded—it was with respect to 
the church cess. That cess was as much 
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objected to in Ireland as the tithes. He 
trusted that, whatever plan might, be 
adopted, it would comprise the church cess, 
so that the clergy would receive the 
amount of that as well as of the tithes. 
He begged to be understood as not offer- 
ing by these remarks the smallest opposi- 
tion to the resolutions of the noble Mar- 
uis. 

The Bishop of London said, that as one 
of the Members of the Committee from 
whom the Report on this subject had 
emanated, he felt it his duty to say a few 
words in reply to some observations which 
had fallen from the noble Earl who had 
just sat down. The noble Earl said, that, 
in point of fact, the Report was not so much 
the Report of the Committee as the Report 
of his Majesty’s Government. He begged 
leave to contradict that assertion of the 
noble Earl, It was essentially the Report 
of the Committee. As one of the Mem- 
bers of that Committee, he had put his 
name to it, and, unimportant as that name 
was, he certainly would not have affixed 
it to the Report unless he had cordially 
concurred in the whole of it. There 
possibly might be here or there a word in 
it, which he might think should be altered, 
but, in the substance of that Report he 
quite concurred. He had entered the 
Committee with a determination to do his 
duty, to inquire into the. system, and 
report only according to the evidence. It 
was true, as the noble Earl had said, that 
the substantial parts of that report had 
been proposed to the Committee by the 
Government, which was the duty of 
the Government; but if he could refer 
the noble Earl to the proceedings which 
had taken place in the Committee, he 
should be able to show him, that so far 
from that Report having been submitted to, 
and adopted by them, without any thing 
like discussion or deliberation, as the noble 
Earl had said, the contrary was the case, 
and that the very word to which the noble 
Earl had so much objected was not in the 
original draught of the Report, but was 
afterwards introduced into it, and that, 
too, not at the instance of a Member ef 
his Majesty’s Government. This was not 
the proper occasion to enter into a discus- 
sion of the remedy which should be applied 
to the evils, as far as tithes were concerned, 
which afflicted the unfortunate country to 
which the Report of the Committee had 
reference. The noble Lord said, that the 
Report was not specific, and that it sug- 
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gested no precise or particular remedy for 
the'evils in question. As he viewed it, a 
precise remedy was offered, as far as the 
discussion of the subject at present could 
go. That remedy was, either to transfer 
the payment of tithes from the occupier of 
the land to the: landowners, by making 
them a rent-charge upon the land, or to 
commute them for land to be purchased or 
given in exchange for them. It was not 
to be denied, that the’ project was a diffi- 
cult one, but he could not see how it 
involved any principle of unfairness or 
injustice towards the landlords of Ireland. 
The landowner had no right to complain 
that he had to pay for. the religious 
instruction of the country, for he inherited 
his property under such a condition, and 
he felt quite assured, that their Lordships, 
‘in extinguishing tithes, would not transfer 
to the landowners that to which, neither 
under the laws of the country nor the 
conditions of the hereditary succession of 
their properties, they were entitled. 

Lord Ellenborough was greatly surprised 
that the right reverend Prelate had not 
alluded,-in the course of his observations, 
to that part of the noble Marquis’s speech 
in which he had designated tithes as a 
tax. He remembered very well, some 
years ago, having heard a similar state- 
ment made once before by that noble 
Marquis; and he also recollected the 
correction which he then received from the 
noble Earl (Eldon) then on the Woolsack, 
who told the noble Marquis, that when a 
purchaser of land became the proprietor of 
it, he became, in fact and in law, the 
proprietor of only nine-tenths of it. That 
was a circumstance which their Lordships 
should always bear in mind in discussions 
of this kind. As regarded the question 
before the House, he (Lord Ellenborough), 
still thought, as he -had expressed himself 
when the noble Marquis moved the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers ought, on their own 
ministerial authority, to have brought for- 
ward Resolutions, without any report or 
inquiry. It was indeed rather remarkable 
that the Report which the Committee had 
laid upon their Lordships’ Table com- 
pletely overthrew all the grounds on 
which it was granted. In the first place, 
when the noble Viscount moved for the 
Committee, he said, that if there was 
evidence of an undoubted organized sys- 
tem in Ireland to resist the payment of 
‘tithes, he would not haye thought of call- 
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ing for it. Now, the evidence distinctly 
proved, that, for a long time past, an or- 
ganised system to resist the payment of 
tithes did exist in Ireland; and if sucha 
system did actually prevail, it was all but 
impossible that Government was ignorant 
of it. The noble Marquis had argued, on 
the evidence of one of the witnesses ex- 
amined by the Committee, in favour of the 
expediency of rendering the Composition 
Act compulsory. Unquestionably, the 
evidence of one of the witnesses had re- 
commended such an enactment, but when 
the entire mass of the evidence was con- 
sidered, it appeared that the resistance 
prevailed as much in those districts where 
composition was in force as in those in 
which it had not been introduced. The 
resistance was not to the mode of collect- 
ing the tithe : it was raised to the abstract 
principle. It might be recollected, that 
he had submitted this view of the subject 
to their Lordships when the Committee 
was proposed, and it had been amply sub- 
stantiated by the evidence which had been 
examined. As to the proposed plan for 
remunerating the clergy of Ireland, by 
grants of the public money, he intreated 
their Lordships to pause before they 
adopted it, for it was impossible to say how 
soon they might be called upon to adopt 
the same course with respect to the clergy 
of England. If the principle of remuner- 
ating the clergy from the public funds in 
all cases where the payment of tithes was 
resisted, was established, there was no 
possibility of stating to what extent that 
resistance might proceed. He had ex- 
pected that the Resolutions which the 
noble Marquis would propose, would tend 
to redeem the pledge which the noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had given, namely, that before their 
Lordships should be called upon to legis- 
late on the subject, the authority of the 
Jaw should be vindicated ; but he-was much 
surprised at not hearing, throughout the 
whole of the noble Marquis’s speech, one 
word which could be construed into the 
redemption of that pledge. He thought 
the vindication of the authority of the 
law would have been put forward as a 
justification of the extraordinary measure 
which was about to be proposed ; but in 
this expectation he was disappointed, and 
he could not avoid expressing his regret 
that it had not been placed in the fore- 
ground of the noble Marquis’s address. 
He begged to remind-their Lordships that 
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they were then called upon to sanction 
a measure which, in all former times, and 
amid all kinds of disturbance, had not been 
deemed requisite. It was, indeed, a novel 
proposal to call upon Government to act 
the part of tithe-collectors. Even aft r 
the rebellion in 1798, when the tithe 
system was found particularly obnoxious, 
such a call had not been made on the 
Government of the country. Now, was it 
not of some importance to consider to 
what this state of things was owing?” Of 
course, he did not mean to attribute its 
origin to the present Government, but it 
was rather singular, and deserved to be 
mentioned, that the state of things which 
called for such an extraordinary measure 
had grown up since the Administration of 
the noble Lords opposite. In every page 
of the evidence, it was shown that the 
combination to resist the payment of tithes 
commenced about ten days after those 
noble Lords had seated themselves on the 
Treasury Bench. It was said, that Go- 
vernment had no information on the sub- 
ject of this combination. He really felt 
much difficulty in reconciling this state- 
ment with the evidence given before the 
Committee. Could they have been igno- 
rant that, in the month of March, 1831, 
in one particular parish in Ireland,although 
the legal authorities were backed by a 
strong force, such was the effect of the 
combination, that not more than one- 
third of the tithe could be collected ? 
They must have been cognizant of that 
circumstance. Ministers must have been 
as fully aware of the inadequacy of the 
law last April as they were at the pre- 
sent moment; and it appeared that, be- 
tween the latter month and June, they 
had received information which ought to 
have induced them to have brought some 
measure before Parliament; and yet no- 
thing was done. Ministers could not 
have been ignorant of the then state of 
Ireland ; if they did not see the ordinary 
reports of what was passing in that coun- 
try, could there have been any difficulty 
in collecting distinct reports from the 
magistracy of the country, or from the 
Superintendents of Police in all those dis- 
tricts where the disturbances prevailed ? 
This information they were, or ought to 
have been, in possession of: and they 
ought to have come to Parliament for the 
purpose of obtaining legislative interfer- 
ence on behalf of those whose property 
was assailed. It appeared, too, that so 
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far back as this time twelvemonth, a de- 
gree of resistance had been manifested in 
different. parts of Ireland, which called 
upon the Government at once to come 
forward with some measure to put an end 
to it. So long since as July last, the 
Government knew that there was an opin- 
ion prevailing among the people of Ire- 
land—a groundless idea, undoubtedly— 
that his Majesty’s Government were in- 
clined to put down tithes, and that they did 
not seem entirely to disapprove of the re- 
sistance which was made to the payment 
ofthem. That fact was distinctly brought 
to the notice of his Majesty’s Government 
more than once; and so late as November 
last, it appeared that the clergy of the 
diocese of Armagh, who had previously 
presented a memorial to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of: Ireland, to which a satisfac- 
tory answer had been given, expressed 
their opinion to the noble Marquis at the 
head of the Irish Government, that if he 
would make known, by proclamation, 
merely what he had said in answer to their 
memorial, it would have a most tranquil- 
lizing and beneficial effect. He was as- 
tonished that such a request was not com- 
plied with—he was really astonished that 
when his Majesty’s Government knew the 
mistaken notion entertained by the people 
of Ireland as to tithes, and as to the dis- 
position of the Government, that, in order 
to undeceive the people, they did not 
adopt so wise a course as that of declaring, 
by proclamation, what was the state of 
the law, and of expressing their determin- 
ation to carry its provisions into full effect. 
With respect to the measures actually 
taken by Government to suppress the 
resistance made to the payment of tithes, 
none were adopted which had any bene- 
ficial effect, notwithstanding the subject 
was constantly urged upon their attention ; 
and it was not until the 7th of February, 
of this year, that the ngble Earl, for the 
first time, bestirred himself, when he came 
down to this House, and, in very emphatic 
language, and in a most statesmanlike 
manner, declared, that it was necessary, in 
the first instance, to vindicate the law, 
and then to take into consideration what 
measures were proper to be adopted, to 
prevent the recurrence of those disturb- 
ances which made such interference on 
the part of the Government necessary. 
With respect to the Resolutions proposed 
by the noble Marquis, he could only state 
that, as far as they went to vindicate the 
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authority of the law, they had his-entire 
concurrence ; but he had ample evidence 
for saying, that if ministers had complied 
with the earnest calls made upon them, 
and had, at an earlier period, come down 
to Parliament for additional powers to en- 
force the law, many of those scenes of 
agitation which had occurred in Ireland 
would never have taken place, and that 
country might now have been in a state of 
comparative tranquillity ; at any rate, their 
Lardahipe would not now have been called 
upon to do what was unparalleled in the 
history of legislation, namely, to make 
the Executive Government the tithe-col- 
lector of Ireland. He confessed, he was 
greatly surprised to hear the third Reso- 
Jution which had been proposed. He 
certainly had expected that the Resolu- 
tions would have gone merely to declare 
the determination to vindicate the au- 
thority of the law; or otherwise, that the 
noble Marquis would have proposed a 
plan for affording some relief to the clergy 
of Ireland; but the present Resolutions, 
so far as they were prospective, took him 
by surprise. He could not think that 
the noble Marquis would comprise in 
his Resolutions that part of the Report 
of the Committee which related to a pro- 
spective remedy. Neither Government 
nor the Committee itself, had come to 
any conclusion upon that part of the sub- 
ject; for they were still proceeding to take 
evidence in reference to it. It seemed to 
him, therefore, premature for Parliament 
to be called upon to pledge itself upon 
the subject; that was to say, upon one 
of two propositions which might possibly 
be hereafter submitted to them. The 
noble Marquis stated, that he had no 
doubt Government would present to Par- 
liament some measure for effecting that 
object ; but he was not prepared to join 
in giving a formal and distinct pledge 
upon a subject of the greatest possible 
importance, merely because he might hap- 
pen to entertain a high opinion of the fer- 
tile invention of the members of Govern- 
ment. It was, therefore, with reluctance 
that he allowed these Resolutions to pass. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that if 
the noble Baron had attended to his speech 
he would not have accused him of having 
termed tithes a tax and not a property. 
If he had applied the term “tax ” to tithes, 
it was merely for the purpose of contrasting 
them with other property which did not 
come under that head, The noble Baron 
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had also accused him of omitting to speak: 
of vindicating the authority of the law. 
Such was not the case. He had, in the 
first place, in the course of his speech, 
distinctly stated, that it became both Go- 
vernment and Parliament to vindicate the 
authority of the law; and, in the second 
place, the necessity of such a vindication 
formed a part of the Resolutions he had 
proposed. If speaking in favour of and 
founding a Motion upon the necessity of 
vindicating the authority of the law, was 
not to be considered a redemption of the 
pledge which his noble friend had given, 
he knew not what was to bé so considered. 
Lord Ellenborough admitted, that the 
words ‘‘ vindicate the authority of the law,” 
were mentioned in the Resolution, and had 
been mentioned in the speech of the noble 
Marquis; but he contended, that this 
should have been placed in a most con- 
spicuous manner, indeed in the foreground 
of the Resolutions, and that it should have 
been offered by the noble Marquis asthe best 
argument and sole justification of the ex- 
traordinary measure which he was about 
to propose. As to the noble Marquis’s de- 
nial of having applied the term tax to tithes, 
he would only state, that it had been used 
throughout the noble Marquis’s speech. 
Viscount Melbourne wished to say a few 
words in consequence of the observations 
which had been made by the noble Lord 
(Lord Ellenborough), and which, though 
they appeared to him to be of no weight, 
should not go without an answer. Un- 
doubtedly it was the duty of the Government 
to bring forward measures on its responsi- 
bility when they were required ; but then 
there were occasions of such paramount im- 
portance, and this was one of them, upon 
which it was the duty of the Government to 
fortify itself by inquiry, and by the authority 
ofaCommittee. If they had nothing more in 
view than to vindicate the authority of the 
law and to enforce the rights of the clergy 
in Ireland, he should say, that these were 
measures which it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to effect upon its own responsibility ; 
but when it was considered that ulterior 
measures of a much more important nature 
were contemplated, when it was asserted, 
that they were imperatively necessary, 
when not the mere recovery of arrears of 
tithes only, but the actual existence of 
tithes themselves as a means of providing 
for the clergy was the subject to be dealt 
with, he did say, that question was of such 
magnitude, that it ought to be submitted 
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to a Committee, to decide what measures 
should be taken, and it was necessary that 
Ministers should have their own opinions 
corroborated by the examination of wit- 
nesses before they produced whatever 
plans it might be proper to adopt. The 
noble Lord had been pleased to say, that 
the evidence taken before the Committee 
had shewn the previous opinions held by 
Government to be ill-founded. If that was 
really the case, it was one proof they had 
decided right when a Cominittee was ap- 
pointed, as the result had enlightened their 
minds by the information they had ob- 
tained. The noble Lord further said, that 
the Government should have taken earlier 
measures to put down the resistance to the 
payment of tithes in Ireland, and that 
knowing of the existence of that resistance, 
it should have come down to that House 
at a much earlier period with measures of 
this description. 

Lord Ellenborough did not recollect to 
have made anysuch statement. What he 
had said, was, that if Ministers, instead of 
deferring to bring before Parliament the 
consideration of the question until summary 
measures were absolutely necessary, had 
come down when the evidence of a com- 
bination to resist the collection of tithes 
was before them, a much weaker measure, 
indeed weaker than that which was enacted 
after the Rebellion of 1798, would have 
answered, instead of the extreme measure 
which they then found themselves under 
the necessity of demanding. 

Viscount Melbourne had a perfect recol- 
lection of the noble Baron’s having said, 
that within ten days after their accession 
to office the combination had commenced. 
But the very shortness of the time stated, 
was a sufficient proof they had had nothing 
to do with it. The seeds of resistance 
must have been scattered abroad long be- 
fore they came into office. This was a 
conclusion in which the noble Lord him- 
self must coincide, though the Ministers 
were not justified in making that resist- 
ance the ground of any extraordinary mea- 
sures until they had clearly and fully as- 
certained, that the ordinary means afforded 
by the law to secure the collection of 
tithes were insufficient for that purpose. 
If Government had done so, he very 
much questioned whether they would have 
received the support of the noble Baron. 
It was said, that the remedial measure to 
be substituted for the abolition of tithes 
was not sufficiently distinct and defined. 
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With respect to this, he had only to say, 
that the principle of that remedial measuré 
was perfectly distinct and defined. 

Lord Ellenborough.—W hat is it? 

Viscount Melbourne.—That henceforth 
the payment of the clergy should be pro- 
vided out of the land itself, or a charge 
upon the land. This was the principle, 
and it was distinctly laid down. The ma- 
chinery by which it was intended to carry 
this principle into operation unquestion- 
ably was not declared, nor did he think it 
would have been fitting to have declared it 
until the principle was agreed to. As he 
did not perceive much likelihood of oppo- 
sition to the Resolution, he would not 
trouble the House with further observa- 
tions. 

The Duke of Wellington entirely con- 
curred with the noble Viscount in thinking 
that the House had derived some advan- 
tage from the appointment of the Select 
Committee. He regretted much that he 
had not been so fortunate as to have at- 
tended that Committee, for he thought he 
should have addressed their Lordships on 
the present occasion with much more con- 
fidence, knowing, ashe did, the importance 
of their Lordships’ decision on the Motion 
before them, not only as it referred to the 
Church of Ireland, but of England, if he 
had had the advantage of hearing the 
opinions of those distinguished Prelates 
who had given their evidence before the 
Committee. Had he heard that evidence 
heshould, perhaps, have been better able to 
judge whether there was aught in the pro- 
posed plan, likely to affect or injure their 
interests. However, as he had heard the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of London) 
who had just declared his approbation of 
the proposed plan, which approbation was 
not dissented from by any of the right 
rev. Prelates who sat near him; he con- 
ceived that the measure proposed, as far as 
it went, did meet with their approbation, 
and consequently, that the House might 
proceed with confidence to take it into 
consideration, as being approved of by 
them. He likewise conceived that the 
Report of the Committee laid open to 
their Lordships, not only the state of dis- 
tress of the clergy of Ireland, which was 
so well described by the noble Marquis, 
and the extent to which the combination 
prevailed, but likewise the unanimous 
opinion of the Committee as to its origin. 
The noble Marquis in his speech had said, 
(and he, the Duke of Wellington, begged 
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to remark, that in so saying, the noble 
Marquis had only done justice to the indi- 
viduals to whom he alluded), that the 
organized combination to resist the collec- 
tion of tithes was not attributable to the 
clergy of Ireland, nor was it attributable to 
the non-compulsive principle of the Com- 
position Act. ‘He (the Duke of Wellington) 
would tell their Lordships to what source 
the existing state of things in Ireland was 
to be attributed. It was to the system of 
agitation established there by persons who 
never would let it be quiet aslongas the noble 
Lord opposite would permit them to con- 
tinue that agitation. It was idle to hope 
that any relief from the payment of tithes 
would tranquillize Ireland. Their Lord- 
ships might rest satisfied, that disturbance 
and agitation would be carried on even 
after the passing of the present measure, 
unless means were taken effectually to put 
an end to that plan of organized agitation 
which was openly avowed to exist among 
a certain class of the people. He had 
hoped that means would have been taken 
to put an end to this system, as well as to 
the system of tithes, and indeed it was as 
much if not more required. What did the 
Report of their Lordships’ Committee 
clearly show? Why, that the property in 
tithes was nearly annihilated in Ireland, 
and that the system of agitation which 
prevailed there had almost totally destroyed 
the prosperity of that highly-favoured 
country. As to the subject then under 
consideration, he thought it was essentially 
necessary that measures should be adopted 
for vindicating the law. That ought to be 
a primary consideration. There was one 
point to which he felt anxious to direct 
attention. From the evidence taken before 
the Committee, it appeared, that, in some in- 
stances the clergymen in parishes in which 
the Composition Act was in force, had 
found it impossible to collect their tithes 
for several years. It was admitted that the 
Government had greater advantages in re- 
covering tithes than the clergy; and he 
therefore regretted, that their attempts 
should be limited to recovering the arrears 
for the year 1831. He begged to ask, 
whether the Government. had not some 
sympathy for those unfortunate clergymen 
who lost their. property, not only in the 
year 1831, but also for a great. part of the 
year 1829, and the whole of the year 1830? 
He wished to know, whether there were 
not some suggestions made in the course 
of the examinations before the Committee, 
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which might with propriety, be adopted to 
enable the clergy, whether their: livings 
were under the influence of the Tithe Com- 
position Act or not, to recover their arrears, 
even if it should not be thought proper for 
Government to recover them? This was 
not the only omission which characterized 
that part of the measure. He should 
have wished that the noble Marquis had 
been a little more explicit with regard 
to the expense of recovering these tithes 
by means of the Officers of the Govern- 
ment. It surely could not be intended, 
first of all, that the clergyman should lose 
his property for two or three years ; then, 
that he should be paid a small proportion 
only of that property ; and lastly, that he 
should be called upon to discharge the full 
expenses incurred by Government in re- 
covering for him that part. But he con- 
fessed, that, although he was disposed to 
support Government in many, if not in all, 
of the plans which they proposed to adopt 
on this subject, he certainly felt great ob- 
jection to the last Resolution. ' The only 
distinct proposition contained in that Re- 
solution was, the principle that an extinc- 
tion of tithes in Ireland was desirable. It 
was true that the Resolution stated, that 
it was intended to provide for the clergy 
by some other mode. But how was this 
to be done? The noble Marquis said, 
either by imposing upon the landlord a 
rent-charge, or else by purchasing land in 
lieu of tithes. But he wished to be in- 
formed, whether there was no injustice in 
fixing upon the landlord the payment of 
the tithe? Was it quite clear, that he 
would be able to recover his tithe from the 
occupier of the land from whom the pay- 
ment was now due? Or was it quite clear, 
that although he might be able, that he 
would be inclined to exercise his power ? 
Was it right or fair to impose upon the 
landlord the obligation of making this 
payment, without insuring to him the 
means of repayment. He understood per- 
fectly the right of Parliament to force him 
to make this payment upon all future bar- 
gains for leases of land; but when Parlia- 
ment imposed upon a landlord who had 
leased out all his property to individuals, 
the payment of the tithes due from those 
individuals, and left him to recover the re- 
payment from his tenants as he could, it 
imposed upon him a most grievous hard- 
ship ; for it might possibly happen that the 
tenantry might be unable, or might refuse 
to pay the tithe, and then the landlord could 
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only indemnify himself by the vexatious 
and dilatory process of the law. The other 
plan suggested, was the purchase of land. 
To that he did not see much objection, 
provided it met with the approbation of the 
right rev. Prelates. But the consequence 
growing out of that system would be, that 
the Government must continue to collect 
the tithes of the clergy. Either the Go- 
vernment must continue to collect them, 
or throw the collection upon the landlord ; 
and in either way it was involved in con- 
siderable difficulty. This would be the 
case, even, as applied to this country ; 
but when such a system was adopted in 
Ireland, where there existed between the 
landlord and the occupier of the soil, two, 
three, or four intermediate tenants, or 
middle-men, the difficulty would become 
so great as to amount almost to an im- 
possibility. This was not his opinion only, 
for, if their Lordships would refer to the 
evidence given before the Committee, they 
would observe, that the same sentiments 
were expressed in several places. He 
should have been better pleased if the last 
Resolution had not been proposed until 
the Committee and the Government, were 
prepared with a detailed plan to carry 
the extinction of tithes in Ireland into 
execution. He should have preferred 
had the House not been called upon 
at present to vote upon that Resolution, 
for he felt they were going to hold 
forth to the people of Ireland the notion, 
that a system of relief was about to be 
adopted, ._ which they would hereafter 
find it impossible to carry into execution. 
They might go as far as the first part 
of the Resolution. He thought they could 
enforce, in every instance, an arrangement 
under the Composition Act; but if they 
endeavoured to go further without a ma- 
tured plan for carrying it into effect, it 
would only afford fresh ground for agitation, 
and for the dissemination of that spirit of 
dissatisfaction and discord to which he had 
already alluded. Under these circum- 
stances, although he certainly meant tosup- 
port the Government in all those measures 
which, under the particular circumstances 
in which Ireland was placed, were impera- 
tively called for, he should. wish that 
their Lordships should not be required to 
vote on the last Resolution. 

- Lord Teynham said, he had very great 
objections to that part of the plan which 
made Government the collectors of tithes; 
for, if the Executive were once to enter 
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on such.a task, they must go on with it. 
It was easy for the noble Duke to say that 
the law must be enforced, and, in ordi- 
nary cases, it was generally not difficult to 
enforce it; but, when a whole nation rose 
up against it, the case was different—it then 
fell to the ground, and the vindication of 
the law could only be effected by conquest. 
A right reverend Prelate, who had given 
evidence before the Committee, declared, 
that by a military force only could tithes 
be collected: if so, those Resolutions were 
something like declaring war against the 
people of Ireland. He entreated their 
Lordships to pause before they consented 
to Resolutions having such a character. 
He would readily allow that the general 
principle of tithes was most objectionable 
—it operated injuriously on the landlord, 
and all persons engaged in agriculture ; it 
frequently prevented capital being em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the soil, and 
thereby restricted the employment of la- 
bourers. He therefore, had no objection to 
the extinction of tithes in Ireland, upon 
principle, although he wished fully to un- 
derstand what provision was to be made for 
the clergy, before their incomes were to be 
taken from them. He agreed with the 
noble Duke that Government ought to 
give amore definite plan of what they 
would substitute in the place of tithes; for, 
undoubtedly, the opposition to the existing 
system was spreading in all directions 
throughout Ireland. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that when a 
measure was brought forward which went 
directly to the annihilation of Church pro- 
perty, and when they were not even told, 
by those who brought such a measure for- 
ward, what they would substitute for that 
property, he was very much disappointed 
not to see a single Member of the right 
reverend Bench rise to defend the interests 
of the Church, now so vitally at stake, and 
to protest against a measure of such a de- 
scription as the present. There was no 
argument which applied to the extinction 
of Church property in Ireland but what 
was equally cogent for the same purpose, 
if directed against Church property in Eng- 
land. He thanked his God, however, that 
he should not be amongst either the eccle- 
siastical or the lay supporters of this Mo- 
tion; that he would not give his assent (his 
opposition, he saw, would be useless) to a 
measure which went to deprive the Minis- 
ters of the united Church of England and 
Treland of that which constituted their en- 
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tire support, and to which they had as 
much right as there existed to any lay pro- 
perty in any part of England. It was 
perfectly absurd to suppose that what 
would take place in Ireland in this instance 
would not be sure afterwards to take place 
in England also. His long life had been 
thrown away in supporting the interests of 
the united Church of this empire, if those 
to whom the interests of that Church were 
intrusted did not come forward to protect 
them, when a measure was proposed which 
extinguished Church property, unaccom- 
panied by a plan providing a substitute for 
it. He so entirely despaired of support for 
the Church of Ireland from that quarter 
from which it should be expected, and to 
whose support it was entitled, that he 
begged to intimate to their Lordships that 
the humble individual who now addressed 
them would give them no further trouble 
on this subject. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had al- 
ways felt the obligations which the Church 
of England was under to the noble and 
Jearned Lord who had just addressed the 
House. He was obliged to him for the de- 
fence of the interests of the Church which 
he had that evening made, although he 
must say, that, in the conclusion of his 
speech, the noble and learned Lord had 
made an attack upon the representatives 
of the Church which was utterly unfounded. 
The noble and learned Lord asserted, al- 
most in direct terms, that, because the 
Bishops had not opposed the Resolutions 
which had been submitted to the House 
by the noble Marquis, the President of the 
Council, they must be considered to have 
abandoned the interests of the Church. If 
their Lordships would bear with him for a 
short time, he would very briefly state 
what had been his view of the subject, as 
well as the motives which had influenced 
his conduct upon it. He perfectly agreed 
with the noble Duke who spoke before the 
noble and learned Earl, that the immediate 
cause of the resistance in Ireland to the 
payment of tithes, at the present moment, 
was to be found in a well-organized com- 
bination, supported from various quarters. 
That combined system of resistance the 
Government had exerted itself to put 
down ; but the existing laws of the country 
were not found to be sufficient to enable 
it todo so. It became necessary, then, 
that other laws should be made, or, at 
least, that some new regulations should be 
adopted, to prevent a continuance of the 
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| mischievous consequences which resulted 
from the opposition to the existing tithe 
system. With that view a Committee was 
appointed, who were to institute inquiries 
into the subject, and report upon it. It 
appeared, from the Report of that Com- 
mittee, that the existing mode of collecting 
the tithes in Ireland wasa great grievance. 
For, although not more than half of the 
tithes collected reached the clergy, yet the 
mode of collection was vexatious and ha- 
rassing in the extreme to the tithe-payer. 
Perhaps one cause of the existing evil was, 
the difficulty which stood in the way of 
enforcing the law with respect to the re- 
covery of tithes; for it was well known 
that where there was a certain and speedy 
mode of recovering any just demand, there 
it was not probable that the payment of it 
would be resisted. He apprehended, from 
all the evidence which had been taken be- 
fore the Committee, that the Tithe Com- 
position Act had been received as a great 
benefit by the people of Ireland generally, 
not only on account of the relief which it 
afforded from the tithe proctors, but also 
because it compelled a more equal distri- 
bution of tithe than had previously existed. 
Although some resistance had been made 
to it by some of the landed proprietors, yet 
it appeared to have been received asa great 
benefit, and to have had a very soothing 
effect on the peasantry of Ireland. It ap- 
peared, in fact, that, in every parish in 
which a composition of tithe took place, 
tranquillity and harmony had prevailed. 
He need not say the reverse was the case 
in parishes where a composition had not 
been entered into. He could not bring 
himself to speak of the conduct of many of 
those from whom a different course might 
have been peculiarly expected, but who 
had contributed to prevent the beneficial 
effects of that Act. It was clear that the 
Composition Act would have answered 
every purpose for which it was framed, if 
it had been universally adopted throughout 
Ireland. The state to which it appeared 
that many of the clergy of the Established 
Church in Ireland had been reduced was 
almost beyond expression. Many who de- 
pended solely on the emoluments of their 
livings had been reduced to want the abso- 
lute necessaries of life. Many had been 
obliged to part with their household goods, 
and were left in a condition of utter desti- 
tution. It was true, that some had been 
relieved by the kindness of friends, and 





that others had been enabled to. raise 
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money on the hope of recovering at least a 
portion of the proceeds of their respective 
benefices ; but, in general, their condition 
was lamentable. He certainly wished 
that a greater measure of relief could have 
been dealt to them, than that which was 
proposed by the Committee; but, under 
all the circumstances, he was satisfied with 
their receiving one year’s amount of tithe 
from the hands of Government, although 
he was afraid the clergy would find in- 
finite difficulty in recovering any further 
part of the arrears due to them. Thence 
came the Resolutions which the noble 
Marquis had moved. With respect to the 
third of them—against which so much had 
been said by the noble Lords on the oppo- 
site side of the House, and for supporting 
which, he and his right reverend brethren 
had been so severely reproached—all he 
could say was, that he considered it fully 
warranted by the necessity of the case. 
It was an acknowledged fact that, in times 
of disturbance in Ireland, the first object 
of attack was the revenue of the Church— 
the payment of the tithe was invariably 
resisted. It occurred to him, then, that, 
by placing the property of the Church on 
a more secure footing, Parliament would 
be conferring a very great benefit, not only 
on the Church, but on the people of Ire- 
land. To effect that, the first thing that 
he would do was, the first thing these re- 
solutions proposed to do—viz., to intro- 
duce some measure which should make 
the composition for tithe universal. Three- 
fifths of the country had acceded to the 
Tithe Composition Act, and he wished that 
the other two-fifths should be placed in a 
similar situation. If this were done, both 
the clergy and the people would find 
themselves ina much better situation than 
they were at present. That ought to be 
the first step, and a most desirable one it 
would be. There would afterwards be no 
difficulty, or very little difficulty, in taking 
into consideration whether the clergy 
should be permanently provided for by a 
charge on land, or in any other manner 
which might appear most desirable. By 
pursuing this course, he hoped they would 
be able to secure the peace and tranquillity 
of the country. While he made these 
observations, he must be allowed to state 
that he would never consent to give up the 
property of the Church. He should always 
assert and maintain his conviction, that 
the Church had as much right to its pro- 
perty as any other body of men in the 
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country had a right to their property ; 
but if the mode of obtaining that property 
was found to be generally inconvenient, 
both to the people and to the Church 
itself, and if a full compensation were made 
for it, he really could not see how he was 
betraying the interest of the Church, which 
it had been stated it was his peculiar duty 
to defend in consenting to such a measure. 
He should not hesitate, therefore, to 
support the Resolutions which had beer 
moved. It was not his intention to have 
said a single word upon the subject that 
evening, but having been alluded to so 
pointedly by the noble and learned Earl, to 
whose opinions upon such matters he had 
always been disposed to bow with respect, 
he felt himself called upon to offer a few 
observations in the way of explanation. 

The Earl of Caledon said, he felt called 
upon as a Member of the Committee to 
declare that, whatever the merits or de- 
merits of the Report might be, they be- 
longed to the Committee alone. They 
were wholly uninfluenced in their decision 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. 

The Earl of Wicklow observed, that a 
large proportion of the Members of the 
Committee were the friends of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and he must be per- 
mitted to remark, as a strange circum- 
stance, that the term “extinction of 
tithes” was to be found in the Reports of 
the Committees of both Houses. He also 
wished for some explanation as to the in- 
sinuation which had been thrown out by 
the most reverend Prelate with respect to 
the conduct of the clergy of Ireland with 
reference to the Composition Act. 

Tne Earl of Caledon said, that the in- 
troduction of the word “ extinction” in the 
Report of their Lordships’ Committee, had 
been proposed by the Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl of Aberdeen observed, that the 
last resolution said too little and too much. 
Their Lordships’ attention was directed to 
a commutation of tithes, founded on two 
plans, but no Member of the Committee 
had stated that they had come to a decision 
on either of these plans. He should be 
glad to know what plan the noble Marquis 
meant to propose? It would have been 
whimsical enough if the noble Marquis 
had called on the House to pledge itself 
to either of these two plans; but it was 
more whimsical when it was not demanded 
of them to support either the one or the 
other, to come down and request their 


Lordships to pledge themselves, without 
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delay, to the extinction of tithes, on one 
of two principles, neither of which the 
Government themselves had declared that 
they had adopted. Might there not, he 
would ask, arise a third plan in the course 
of the discussion which was yet going on 
in the Committee? And if that happened 
to be the case, the eflect of the present 
vote would be neither more nor less than to 
stultify the House with reference to its 
future proceedings on this question. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in refer- 
ence to what had fallen from a noble Earl, 
disclaimed throwing any imputation on the 
clergy of the Established Church in Ire- 
land, as having been instrumental in 
getting up a conspiracy against the Com- 
position Act. 
The Marquis of Lansdown said, it was 
impossible for any individual to think that 
any observation which had fallen from the 
most reverend Prelate conveyed, or could 
convey, the idea that the resistance to 
tithes originated in the conduct of the 
clergy of the Established Church. It had 
been asserted in the course of the discus- 
sion that these resolutions ought to be 
considered as merely emanating from the 
King’s Government, and not as the work 
of the Committee. The fact, however, 
was otherwise. The Committee was not 
partially selected, but was composed of 
individuals who held a variety of opinions, 
It ought particularly to be observed, that 
the proposition for the abolition of tithes 
did not originate with the Government, but 
came from a noble Earl who was not in 
the Administration. The noble Duke had 
said, that to throw the burthen of providing 
for the clergy on the land would be exceed- 
ingly unjust. He agreed in the abstract pro- 
position. It would, he admitted, be unjust, 
unless that measure were accompanied by 
some arrangement that would satisfy, as 
much’as possible, the landed proprietor. 
The collection of the tithe in Ireland had 
always. been the great point of difficulty; 
and if they could induce persons to under- 
take the collection of what was necessary 
for the clergy—if they could induce indi- 
viduals to come forward, who might collect 
it in safety, and without any injustice to 
the clergy—he conceived that they would 
effect a great and most beneficial object. 
If they could throw that duty on the land- 
lord, by undertaking that he should derive 
a considerable advantage from the col- 
lection, and that at the same time the 
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thought: that the evils of the present 
system would be avoided. The Committee 
then took into their consideration what 
prospect there was of attaining this end 
by commutation, for by commutation only 
could it be effected.. Now he would say 
to the noble Duke, that if it were not for 
the demand made by the country, and which 
grew out of its present lamentable situation, 
he would be the last man in the House to 
call on their Lordships to state their opin- 
ion or to interfere with this question. But 
when imperious circumstances called for 
the expression of their opinion, it was their 
duty to state it, however harshly it might 
be received, or however unfairly repre- 
sented. The great object of Ministers was 
not merely to extinguish tithe, but to 
prevent, in future, that direct collision 
between the tithe-payer and the clergyman 
which had produced so much evil. He 
was anxious that there should appear on 
the part of the House a determination to 
take up this question with a view to an 
equitable accommodation, not resting on 
the two plans to which the noble Earl had 
alluded, and, as he had said, leaving their 
Lordships to be stultified by the occurrence 
of a third. No; he wished that accom- 
modation to be proposed, after looking 
with care and assiduity to all the various 
modes in which the amount and value of 
tithes could be taken from the land; and, 
let it not be forgotten, that from the land, 
and from the land only, it could be taken. 
He thought that the noble Earl would him- 
self admit, that the individual must be 
completely stultified who would look to 
any resource beyond the land for the 
necessary provision. This was the prin- 
ciple on which the Report of the Com- 
mittee proceeded. The noble Earl had 
censured the Committee for not having 
adopted one of the plans to which he had 
referred. Now he took no shame to him- 
self that the Committee had not yet been 
able to come to a decision on these im- 
portant points. Most rash would it have 
been on the part of that Committee, if, 
before they had closed their labours, they 
had come down and asked of their Lord- 
ships to give a preference to one of those 
plans. All they had wished to do was, to 
state their opinion that the burthen should 
be placed on the land, for the purpose of 
preventing that collision between the 
clergyman and the tithe-payer, which was 
unavoidable at present, and which every 
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The Duke of Wellington assured the 
noble Marquis that he did not. mean to 
oppose the commutation of tithe, if it 
could be shown that such a measure could 
be adopted with advantage to the parties 
chiefly interested, but he had yet seen no 
proof that such an object could be 
obtained by either of the plans proposed. 

Resolutions then agreed to. 


The following Protest was entered 
against the last Resolution for the extinc- 
tion of Tithes in Ireland :— 


‘“¢ DissenTIENT.—Because no sufficient 
security is given in that Resolution, nor 
was any sufficient explanation given in 
debate by any Spiritual or Temporal Lord, 
to satisfy our minds that, when the House 
was called upon to sanction the extinction 
of Tithes, any safe or adequate substitute 
would be provided for the clergy in their 
stead. 

Kenyon. 

ERNEST. 

H. Exeter. 
CHOLMONDELEY. 
REDESDALE. 

Lorton. 

Gascoynr SaLtsBury.” 


PLO LODEL BODIE — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 8, 1832. 


Minutes.] New Member sworn. THOMAS FRANCIS 
KENNEDY, Esq., for the Ayr District of Boroughs. 

Bills. Read athird time; Army and Marine; Mutiny. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir JAMEs GRAHAM, 
Copy of a Letter from the Secretary of the Admiralty to 
the Navy Board, and the Answer thereto respecting the 
State of the Store Ledgers, and from the same to the same, 
with the Answer also relating to the Number of Officers 
and Men discharged and entered in the Dock Yards during 
the years 1830, and 1831. Report from Vice Admiral Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, to the Admiralty respecting the Packet 
Establishment at Falmouth:—On the Motion of Lord 
Joun RusskKt1, of the Population, Assessed Taxes, &c. ; of 
certain Boroughs mentioned in the Boundary Reports :—On 
the Motion of Mr. HENRY Gratran, Account ofall Monies 
Received and Expended, relating to Charlton’s Charity 
(Ireland) ; and of the different suits instituted by the Com- 
missioners of Charitable donations in Ireland, with all the 
particulars connected therewith:—On the Motion of Sir 
Joun Newport, of the Value of Personal Property in 
Ireland, passing under Probate, and Letters of Adminis- 
tration, during the Five years, ending the 5th of January 
last. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Horatio Ross, from Persons 
connected with the Spinning Mills at Arbroath; from the 
Inhabitants of Dundee; and from the Proprietors of Flax 
Spinning Mills at the same place:—By Mr. WATSON, from 
the Inhabitants of Canterbury, in favour of the Bill to 
Regulate the Labour of Children employed in Fac- 
tories:—By Mr. THICKNESSE, from the Owners of 
Spinning and Weaving Mills at Wigan:—By Mr. Joun 
Tuomas Hopr, from the Flax Spinners and Manu- 
facturers of Linen Goods, Cupar; and by Mr. MayHEew, 
from the Inhabitants of Coggeshall, against the above 

- ‘Bill:—By Mr. Leake, from the Corporation and In- 
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habitants of Poole, against the Division of Counties Bill: — 
By Sir Jouw Burke, from the Guild of Plasterers, Galway, 
for the Repeal or Modification of the Stamp duty on the 
admission of Freemen to Corporations:—By Colonel 
Davrs, from the Medical Society of Worcestershire, for 
the removal of Impediments to the Cultivation of the 
Science of Anatomy :—By Mr. Horatio Ross, from the 
Inhabitants of Arbroath, for the Repeal of the duty on 
Soap:—By Mr. Wexpsy, from the Freeholders and In- 
habitants of Grantham, against the General Registry Bill: 
—By Mr. Henry Grattan, from the Inhabitants of the 
United Parishes of Skreen, Rathfigh, Ardeath, Dunsane, 
Killeen, Kilmission, and Ballinrobe, against the Tithe Sys- 
tem (Ireland) :—By Captain Jones, and Mr. Lester, from 
the Inhabitants of Bonevar and Wimborne, against the pro- 
posed plan of Education for Ireland:—By Captain Jones, 
from the Magistrates of the City and County of London- 
derry, Complaining of the Fees charged upon the renewal 
of their Commissions:—By Mr. WiLKgs, from the 
Members of the Royal Britons Friendly Society, Newport, 
Isle of Wight, and the Friendly Society of Operatives 
meeting at the Hole-in-the-Wall, Fleet-street, to amend 
the Act relating to Friendly Societies:—-By Sir JoHN 
Newport, from the Chamber of Commerce, Waterford, 
for the better Regulation of the Baking Trade in Ireland, 


Duty on Hemp—Perition.] Mr. 
Horatio Ross said, that he held in his 
hand a petition very numerously signed 
by merchants and shipowners of Arbroath, 
to which he begged to call the attention 
of the House. The prayer of the petition 
was, that the present high duty on hemp 
might be taken off. He was quite aware 
that this was a subject not very interesting 
to many Members of that House, but to 
his constituents it was one of the most 
vital importance ; and he therefore trusted 
that he should be pardoned if he said a 
few words in support of the prayer of the 
petition. He felt confident that the House 
would agree with him in thinking that the 
request of the petitioners was a just and a 
fair one. In the first place, the popula- 
tion of that part of Scotland was almost 
entirely employed in the manufacture of 
goods made of hemp and flax. The ex- 
portation of these goods to foreign coun- 
tries was the only export trade which 
they possessed, and it certainly appeared 
reasonable that, as they had to compete 
with foreigners, every indulgence ought to 
be granted to them, and the raw material 
of which they manufactured their goods 
brought as near as possible to the prices 
on the continent. The principal markets 
for fabrics made of hemp were St. Do- 
mingo, Spain, and North and South 
America ; but to these markets the foreign 
manufacturers had the same access as our 
manufacturers. How, then, could it be 
expected that the British manufacturer 
could compete with the foreign, if, in 
addition to the expense of freight to this 
country, they were obliged to pay a duty 
of 41, 13s. 4d. a ton, which was as near as 
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-possible, twenty per cent on the original 
‘price, whilst the foreigners had the raw 
material free of all duty, without any ex- 
pense of carriage, and when, in addition 
‘to these advantages, they obtained labour 
at much less expense? He did not mean 
‘to go the length of saying that the former 
Government gave any decided pledge that 
the duty was to be taken off this year, yet 
he maintained, and there were many 
Members in that House who could bear 
him out in the assertion, that there was a 
distinct understanding that the manufac- 
turers were to receive this relief at the 
period when the bounties on the exporta- 
tion of linens ceased. For eighty years 
‘past this trade had been encouraged by 
‘these bounties, varying from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent, and it now formed 
one of the most important branches of the 
trade of the country. In 1825, a gradual 
reduction of these bounties commenced, 
and it was settled that they were altogether 
to cease on the 5th of January last. In 
1825 the Scotch manufacturers petitioned 
that the whole duty might be taken off 
hemp, and their petition was to a certain 
extent granted, as the duty was reduced 
from 91. 6s. 8d. to 47. 13s. 4d. per ton, 
and on flax from 8s. 4d. to 1s, 8d. per 
ton; and it was then, as he before stated, 
distinctly understood that the remainder 
of this duty was to be taken off at the 
.period the bounties ceased. These boun- 
ties had ceased, but the duty on hemp 
was still retained. He therefore thought 
that the petitioners would have some 
ground to complain that good faith was 
not kept with them, unless they obtained 
the relief they prayed for. Besides the 
great and principal advantage this country 
would derive from taking off this duty,— 
viz. being enabled to retain that trade 
which we had established at such an 
enormous expense, — important benefits 
would be conferred on many classes of the 
community. In the first place, the ship- 
ping interest would be very much benefited 
by being enabled to purchase their cord- 
age at home, at comparatively low prices, 
instead of supplying themselves at foreign 
ports, or carrying out Russian cordage 
from the London bonded warehouses, to 
the manifest injury of the operatives and 
tradespeople of this country. In the second 


place, it would be a great boon to our , 


manufacturers; for hemp and flax might 
be used in many instances for the same 
; purposes; but as the duty on hemp was 
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41. 13s. 4d., and that on flax only 1s. 8d. 
per ton, manufacturers, of course, pre- 
ferred the latter; but were it not for the 
enormous difference of the duty, they 
would make use of hemp in common with 
flax. The effect of this would be, to keep 
the price of both articles much steadier, 
and prevent those sudden fluctuations 
which of late years had proved very inju- 
rious to those engaged in the trade, in 
consequence of the supply of flax being 
frequently unequal to the demand. In 
the third place, in the preparation of hemp 
for the manufacture of those coarse articles 
for which it was generally applied, 
machinery was not in very general use ; 
the consequence of this was, that a great 
deal of hand labour was given to poor 
people. In that part of Scotland with 
which he was more immediately connected, 
the women were employed in their cottages 
spinning hemp, and thousands gained a 
scanty but honest livelihood in this manner. 
Hon. Members were not, however, unused 
to hear complaints in England of the poor 
laws. He thanked God that in Scotland 
they were as yet very little known, but if 
by impolitic restrictions these poor people 
were deprived of the means of supporting 
themselves, what could they do but come 
upon the parish for relief? This, he 
maintained, would be the consequence of 
retaining this impolitic duty, because that 
particular branch of trade which gave 
employment to the poor was entirely sup- 
ported by the bounties, and, now that they 
had ceased, it would be knocked on the 
head unless the duty was also relinquished. 
He conceived that the only apology which 
could be offered for refusing the prayer of 
the petitioners would be, that owing to the 
state of the revenue no tax could be relin- 
quished at present; but, on the other 
| hand, it must be borne in mind that we 
| had for many years past been paying 
| between 200,000/. and 300,000/. annually 
_in the shape of bounties, and as these 
_ bounties had now ceased, the revenue was 
| a gainer tothat amount. He therefore did 
not think that the loss of revenue could 
be urged against the petitioners with 
justice, particularly as the loss would 
amount to such a trifling sum. At present 
the gross revenue derived from the duty 
on hemp only, amounted to 60,0002. or 
70,000/., but from that was to be deducted 
a large sum that had been annually repaid 
in the shape of bounties, and also on the 
annual consumption of hemp in the navy 
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and ordnance departments under Govern- 
ment. It was also to be remembered that 
the present high duty would operate as a 
prohibition, and that for the future very 
little hemp would be imported. He there- 
fore felt confident that he was within the 
mark when he said that this duty would 
not produce more than 30,0007. or 40,0002. 
a year. Was, then, this trifling sum to 
be put in competition with the great ad- 
vantages which taking it off would confer 
upon a great portion of our countrymen ? 
He sincerely trusted that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would not only grant the prayer 
of the petitioners, but that they wouid do 
so immediately, as every day of delay 
inflicted the greatest injury upon those 
who were interested in this branch of trade. 
The hon. Member concluded by saying, 
that the merchants were anxiously waiting 
for the decision of Government on the 
subject ; and although he was the last man 
who would do anything to embarrass his 
Majesty’s Ministers, yet, if they persisted 
in retaining this tax, he should consider it 
a duty which he owed his constituents to 
bring forward a motion upon this subject, 
and take the sense of the House on it. 
Mr. Hallyburton said, that he would 
not consume the time of the House, by 
entering at great length into the merits of 
the petition which had just been presented 
by his hon. friend the member for Mon- 
trose, The ground of the complaint made 
by the petitioners was, that the article of 
rough hemp continued to be subjected to 
a duty of 4/, 13s. 4d. per ton on importa- 
tion into this country. That this impost 
was mainly injurious to two great interests 
—the shipping interest, and that of the 
manufacture of the coarser fabrics of 
linens, into which hemp ought to enter, 
and would enter were it not shut out by 
the high duty ; and that so far as concerned 
the shipping interest, the tax was at vari- 
ance with those measures of relief, which 
had been adopted by this and former 
Governments, induced the ship-owners to 
import manufactured articles of cordage, 
&c, duty free, as they were entitled to do; 
and in so far was a direct premium on 
foreign industry, to the injury of our own 
manufacturers, Respecting the injurious 
operation of the tax upon the manufacture 
of the coarser fabrics of linen, the great 
‘seat of which was the county of Forfar, 
which he had the honour to represent, he 
would state, that hemp ought to enter in 
Various proportions into those fabrics,— 
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that it was prevented from being so intro- 
duced only by the high duty on the rough 
article, and that the manufacture was in 
consequence deteriorated, and undue ad- 
vantage given to Russian and German 
manufacturers, when competing with ours 
in foreign markets. In consequence of the 
necessity the manufacturer was under of 
getting rid of the coarser parts of the rough 
hemp, by various manipulations, (which 
coarser part was technically named codilla) 
the finer and dressed part was reduced to 
one-half of the original weight, and the 
coarser part being importable into this 
country free of duty, and being actually 
imported in large quantities, the whole tax 
of 4/, 13s. 4d. was consequently borne by 
the half ton of dressed hemp. In other 
words, the manufacturer paid a duty of 
from 9%. to 10/, per ton on hemp which 
was available for his purposes; or rather 
the manufacturer would pay such a sum 
did not the duty altogether preclude the 
use of the article. He begged the House 
to bear in mind that the relief from the 
tax would be highly beneficial to a numer- 
ous and industrious class of persons in the 
county of Forfar, he meant females, who 
would spin the hemp in any quantities 
that might be given to them, and for a 
small rate of wages, machinery not having 
been yet adopted generally for the spinning 
of that material. He was of opinion that 
the Exchequer would not suffer any loss 
by the taking off the hemp duty, but that 
the Government would remain gainers 
upon the whole transaction, for it must be 
considered in combination with the with- 
drawing of the linen bounties, which had 
been in course of reduction on a graduated 
scale since 1825; and a positive declara- 
tion, if not a pledge, was given by the late 
Government that the duty of 4/, 13s. 4d. 
on rough hemp should be removed entirely 
on the cessation of the linen bounties on 
the 5th of January last. The bounties on 
the exportation of linens had amounted to 
the annual sum of little short of 300,0002., 
and from that burden the Government was 
now relieved by the total withdrawing of 
the bounties. On the other hand, the duty 
on rough hemp imported could not for the 
two last years be stated at a larger sum 
than 65,000. or 70,0002. per annum of 
clear gain to the Exchequer, the amount 
of hemp imported having gradually dimin- 
ished ; and therefore, taking the saving to 
Government, on one hand, by the cessa- 
tion of the bounties, and the loss of duty 
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on the other, the relief prayed for might 
be given without loss of revenue, and in 
furtherance of sound and peteieate: 
principles of taxation. 

Petition to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


SEAMEN’s ConTRIBUTION TO GREEN- 
wicn Hospritat.] Sir Matthew White 
Ridley rose in pursuance of the notice he 
had given, to apply for leave to bring in a 
Bill to repeal so much of the Act of 20th 
George 2nd, c. 28, as related to the con- 
tribution of sixpence per month from the 
merchant-seamen towards the support of 
Greenwich Hospital. He was happy to 
say, that it would not be necessary for him 
to occupy much of the time of the House 
by troubling it with a long statement on 
this subject. He was perfectly aware of 
the difficulties under which he laboured, 
in endeavouring to bring forward a mea- 
sure which had been objected to by such 
high authority as the distinguished Baronet 
the Governor of Greenwich Hosrital, whose 
letter on the subject, pointing out the 
fallacy of the grounds on which his Motion 
was founded, must be in the hands of hon. 
Members. He trusted, it was hardly 
necessary for him to assure the House, in 
the outset, that he had not the slightest 
intention to do anything which would have 
the effect of injuring the establishment of 
Greenwich Hospital in any way whatever ; 
nor had he any wish to withhold from the 
Hospital, those advantages which were so 
munificently and properly extended to- 
wards it. He was perfectly aware it had 
been stated, that the funds of the Hospital 
had not, on all occasions, been directly 
applied to the particular circumstances for 
which they were intended under the Act 
of Parliament, and that the strictest justice 
and impartiality had not, in some parti- 
cular instances, been displayed in the 
selection of individuals on whom the 
benefits arising from the institution had 
been conferred. He would, therefore, take 
this, the earliest opportunity of stating, 
that from the best inquiries he had been 
enabled to make on the subject, he fully 
believed that there was no ground what- 
ever for such accusations. On the contrary, 
he had every reason to believe that the 
funds were most properly applied, and 
that a strict course of impartiality had been 
pursued in the selection of the individuals 
who participated in those funds. But the 


case to which this Bill was intended to. 
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apply was one of a very simple character. 
It was no doubt known to the House, that 
soon after the establishment of the Hos- 
pital in the time of William 3rd, an Act 
of Parliament was passed regulating it, 
in which it was enacted, that sixpence a 
month should be taken from the pay of the 
mercantile seamen for the purpose of con- 
tributing towards the funds of the Hospital. 
The preamble of that Act stated, that for 
the encouragement of the service, it was 
fit and reasonable that seamen should be 
supported at the public charge, and there- 
fore Greenwich Hospital was selected for 
the reception of these individuals. That 
Act was altered and amended by several 
subsequent enactments. In George Ist, 
the collection of the sixpences formed also 
a part of the Act, and it was expressly 
understood at that time, that the money 
was to be applied for the general use of 
the Hospital, and that the merchant-sea- 
men were to be entitled to participate in 
the advantages of the Hospital. In the 
18th George 2nd, an Act was passed for 
the application of the rents and profits of 
the estates of the Earl of Derwentwater, 
to the support and maintenance of the 
Hospital, and prescribing the mode in 
which the profits of those estates were 
to be applied to that purpose. That Act 
contained a clause which implied that the 
provisions of the Act of 8th George Ist. 
extended only to seamen or marines in the 
naval service of his Majesty; for it said, 
‘It is further enacted, that any seaman 
or mariner aboard any merchant vessel 
belonging to a subject of his Majesty 
shall, in consideration of his having con- 
tributed towards the support of the hos- 
pital be entitled to the benefits arising 
from it, if he has been wounded in the 
service of his Majesty.” That Act, there- 
fore clearly recognized the right of a mer- 
chant-seaman to be admitted to the hospi- 
tal, on the groundof his having contributed 
towards its support. It was discovered, a 
few years after the passing of this Act, 
that the funds of Greenwich Hospital were 
rapidly decreasing, and that the applica- 
tions for admission were so numerous 
that it was impossible to provide for the 
reception of the whole of the applicants. 
It was considered advisable, therefore, 
that the merchant-seamen should not be 
entitled any longer to the benefits of the 
institution ; and the Act 20th George 2nd, 
cap. 38, in taking that benefit from them. 
laid down the necessity of, establishing 
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some institution for their support. The 
annual amount of their contribution to 
Greenwich at present was about 25,0002. ; 
and he trusted that, even in the present 
‘state of the Exchequer, taking into consi- 
deration the manner in which the interests 
of these poor people were affected by this 
enactment, the noble Lord would not find 
it difficult to accede to his proposition. 
He had a list in his hand, of the number 
of merchant-seamen who, together with 
their widows and children, received pen- 
sions. The earnings of these poor men 
were comparatively very small. He might 
be told that the deduction of 6d. a month 
was very small too. But it was not small 
to them when compared with the amount 
of the earnings of these individuals. A 
man who had been all over the world, 
who had been exposed to fatigues and 
hardships of every description, and whose 
constitution had been injured by exposure 
to the different climates, and the numer- 
ous vicissitudes attending the naval service, 
received in his old age, a pension of 3s. 4d. 
a month. Forachild hewasallowed Is. 6d. 
a month, which, with his own 3s. 4d. 
would not make quite 5s. for their support, 
And, even with regard to these miserable 
pittances, the funds were at present in 
such a state, that, in consequence of the 
repeated applications for admission, the 
trustees were placed under the disagreea- 
ble necessity of either contracting the 
amount of these pensions, or refusing to 
allow them at all; and the poor creatures 
were, in consequence, placed in a state of 
the greatest distress. This was the case 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and also at 
Liverpool ; and when: it was recollected 
that these people had themselves contri- 
buted towards the support of Greenwich 
Hospital, it must be admitted that it was a 
case of very great hardship. He knew no 
case analogous to this—he knew no other 
institution in which private funds were 
required to contribute to public services— 
and it was neither fair nor just that the 
seamen should be called upon to do so. 
It was perfectly right that people should 
contribute to funds which were hereafter 
to support themselves and their families ; 
but, in this case, the contribution was for 
the support of a great public establishment, 
whose merits he was quite ready to admit; 
but it was asking too much, to require 
that funds for the relief of disabled seamen 
should be supplied from the wages of 
these persons, when they were not allowed 
VOL. X. {2 
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to participate in the benefit of their own 
contributions. He trusted that the House 
would give him leave to bring in a bill to 
repeal so much of these Acts as compelled 
merchant-seamen to contribute 6d. a month 
towards the support of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and that the fund so taken away 
should be supplied by Government.’ Not- 
withstanding the difficulties under which 
the public treasury at present laboured, 
there was no very sufficient ground of ob- 
jection to this proposition; because it 
appeared to be only an act of justice 
towards the best interests of the country. 
The very reason given by the distinguished 
individual whose letter he now held in his 
hand, in support of the view he took of 
this case, appeared to him (Sir M. Ridley) 
to afford the strongest arguments in favour 
of the proposition: he was about to make. 
He must further observe, that these indi- 
viduals were in a state of the greatest 
distress; and he, therefore, called upon the 
House, as an act of common justice and 
proper feeling, to acquiesce in the motion 
he now submitted to it. He moved for 
leave to bring in -a bill to repeal so much 
of the Act of 20th George 2nd, cap. 28, as 
compels the payment of 6d. permonth from 
merchant-seamen to Greenwich Hospital. 

Sir James Graham was aware the House 
was anxious to proceed to the discussion 
of another matter of considerable import- 
ance, and, therefore, he was unwilling to 
detain it on this subject. He should not, 
however, although he felt compelled to 
object to the Bill in its first stage, be 
under the necessity of troubling the House 
at any great length, because the letter, to 
which the hon. Baronet had alluded, em- 
braced the greatest part of the reasons on 
which he was disposed to rely in resisting 
this proposition. In the first place, he 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to the very early period at which this 
particular grant was made to this institu- 
tion; and he trusted the House would 
allow him to state, very shortly, what was 
the nature of the grant in question, and 
the purposes to which it was applied. 
It appeared that the hospital was insti- 
tuted in the reign of William the 3rd, for 
the purpose of inducing able seamen to 
enter the King’s service. Its avowed pur- 
pose, therefore, was to encourage the in- 
terests of the King’s service, and to raise 
it in the estimation of mariners generally, 
and that purpose was distinctly recognized 
by another Act, which granted certain 
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privileges connected with Greenwich Hos- 
pital to merchant-seamen. It was also 
necessary to remind the House, that, al- 
though this custom had existed for nearly 
a century and a-half, in no one instance 
had a representation against this impost 
been made to the House until within a 
very recent period. It was, he believed, 
within the last four or five years, that the 
merchant-seamen first presented a petition 
to this House against it, He thought it 
was also right that he should state to the 
House, that advantages derived from 
Greenwich Hospital, as it was at present 
constituted, were enjoyed by merchant- 
seamen. There were in that establish- 
ment about 2,200 seamen; and one-half 
of that number had been in the merchant- 
service before they entered into his Ma- 
jesty’s navy. Many of them had been 
engaged in that service twenty or thirty 
years, It was quite clear, therefore, that 
the prime of their lives had been dedi- 
cated to the merchant-service and not to 
that of the public. There were also other 
advantages enjoyed by merchant seamen 
from this institution. There was a school 
for 400 boys, of whom 300 were the 
children of petty officers or seamen in his 
Majesty’s service, the remainder being the 
children of merchant-seamen. He was 
aware that, by a recent alteration, in 
consequence of the establishment being 
changed, certain difficulties had arisen 
with respect to nomination; but he had 
to inform the House, that by an arrange- 
ment now in contemplation, and about to 
be carried into effect, each fourteenth no- 
mination would belong to the merchant- 
service exclusively. He must frankly state 
to the House his opinion that this motion, 
which professed to consult the interests of 
merchant-seamen, did not, in fact, relate 
to them so much as to the ship-owners ; 
and he was quite confident that, in the 
present state of wages and great compe- 
tition, even if the House removed this 
impost, no addition would be made to the 
wages of the men employed in the mer- 
chant-service. He had no doubt his hon. 
friend was perfectly aware of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, signed by Mr. Woodroofte, on 
behalf of the merchant-seamen. He had 
in his hand a private letter, written by 
Mr. Woodrooffe, who signed the petition 
on behalf of the merchant-seamen, in 
which he frankly stated to the Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital the nature of the 
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motives which had induced the merchant- 
seamen to agitate this question, from 
which it would appear that their com- 
plaints did not arise from the particular 
grievance of the impost in question, but 
from the reduced rate of wages which they 
received from their employers. This gen- 
' tleman said— 


“JT am directed to state, that the seamen 
have perused your letter which has been pub- 
lished, and acknowledge the justice of your 
observations ; and, that if they had the means 
of continuing to make this contribution, they 
never would have complained of it; and they 
also state, that if they received the wages 
which were paid them at the close of the war, 
they would consider it nothing but just and 
necessary to make the contribution. They 
State, that they have in vain endeavoured to 
obtain from their employers an increase of 
wages ; and it is in despair of settling the dis- 
pute between themselves and their employers, 
that they have applied for the removal of this 
impost of 6d., which, in no case, amounts to 
more than 4s. in the course of the year.” 





The real question for the House to con- 
sider, therefore, was, on whom ought the 
burden, necessary to the support of this 
great national establishment, to fall? He 
had already stated, that, from the reign of 
William the 3rd up to the present period, 
this deduction had existed ; and he must 
now shortly state to the House that, in 
consequence of the very great reductions 
which had been made in that establish- 
ment, no further reductions could, at the 
present moment, possibly be made in the 
income of Greenwich Hospital. Within 
the last twenty years, a reduction had 
taken place in the expenditure of the in- 
stitution, on an average, to the extent of 
7,000/. a-year. Within that period, also, a 
diminution of the income of Greenwich 
Hospital had taken place to the extent of 
37,0002. per annum, as he would explain 
to the House. In the first place, there 
was the sixpenny contribution paid by the 
King’s seamen, which was abolished, that 
had produced 21,000/. a-year. It might 
be said, that this was an unjust measure 
without a corresponding reduction from 
the contribution of merchant-seamen ; the 
grounds upon which this contribution was 
abolished, however, was, for the purpose 
of raising the King’s service in the esti- 
mation of the men, and with the view of 
increasing its efficiency, that was a con- 
sideration that must never be lost sight of, 
if they endeavoured to do away with or 
lessen the evils of impressment. The most 
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rational means of avoiding the recurrence 
of the necessity of having recourse to that 
odious practice was, to raise the King’s 
service as near to the merchant-service, in 
point of pay, as possible. He admitted, 
therefore, that this was, pro tanto, an in- 
crease of pay; but, on these grounds, he 
contended, that it was a very wise and 
reasonable provision. The second source 
of the diminution which had taken place 
in the income of Greenwich Hospital was, 
that there were some half-pay officers em- 
ployed in that establishment who had been 
heretofore paid by the public; they were 
subsequently paid by the institution for 
the purpose of effecting a saving to the 
public. The third source of diminution 
arose from a measure by which the rate of 
freight was diminished. The fourth re- 
duction was one which would be conse- 
quent upon a measure which was now in 
progress. The matter, therefore, stood 
thus—the income of Greenwich Hospital 
had been reduced to the extent of 37,000/.; 
while the expenditure, after every effort 
that could be made, could not be reduced 
to a greater extent than 7,000/. The 
surplus income was at present very small ; 
the tax in question yielded 22,000/. a- 
year : it was, therefore, obvious that, unless 
the House was prepared to reduce the es- 
tablishment itself to a very great extent, 
this money must either he paid by the 
merchant-seamen or out of the public 
purse. With regard to the reduction of 
the establishment itself, it so happened, 
that, from its very peculiar nature, even 
a large reduction in the number of men 
would produce but a very small saving of 
money. Almost all the in-pensioners of 
that establishment would be intitled, if 
they were dismissed, to large sums as out- 
pensioners, the greater part of them to 
about 12/. a-year; while their cost as in- 
pensioners, for food and clothing, did not 
exceed 20/. a-year per man; and, con- 
sequently, a reduction of 500 pensioners 
would effect a money-saving of only 
4,000/. a-year. So, also, with regard to 
the officers of the establishment; almost 
all of them were intitled to half-pay, and 
the difference between their half-pay and 
their allowance at Greenwich was so small, 
that any saving consequent upon their 
discharge would almost be counterba- 
lanced by their half-pay. He was bound, 
also, to state to the House, that this was 
the worst possible time at which this ques- 
tion could be urged. The pressure on 
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Greenwich Hospital was at present more 
than usually severe, because a large num- 
ber of men who had been employed during. 
the war, and who had, since its termina- 
tion, been able to maintain themselves 
either in the merchant’s or King’s service, 
had become decrepit and in extreme dis- 
tress, and the number of applications for 
admission was greater than at any ordinary 
time. There was another reason why the 
expenses of Greenwich Hospital were 
larger now than they would be a few years 
hence. When the prize branch was trans- 
ferred to Greenwich, it was made liable 
to all outstanding prize claims. For the 
first year the demands on this ground 
amounted to 30,000/.; it subsequently 
decreased to 10,000/., at present it did 
not amount to above 8,000/. a-year; and: 
at the end of five years, he believed the 
demands would cease. There would, at the 
end of that time, in all probability, be a 
very considerable increase in the funds of 
the institution. There was, also, another 
measure now in progress, which he al- 
luded to the other evening, with respect 
to a change in the land security, which 
would also increase the funds of the es- 
tablishment. Without pledging himself 
as to the effect of future arrangements, 
he could undertake to assert, that, at the 
expiration of a few years, the income of 
the Hospital might be so much increased 
as to dispense with the demands on the 
wages of merchant-seamen. He was quite 
sure he spoke the feelings of the House, 
and the highest authorities on the subject, 
when he asserted, that it was a point of 
the utmost importance to raise the esti- 
mation of the naval service in the minds 
of seamen generally, and there was no- 
thing which would contribute to that so 
much as the knowledge they possessed, 
that, when wounded or disabled, they 
could, among the dangers and trials to 
which they were necessarily exposed, look 
forward to Greenwich as a certain asylum, 
and as a place of rest in their old age, 
after years of toil and danger in the ser- 
vice of their country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought the House would 
not consider it expedient to take from the 
already diminished funds of Greenwich 
Hospital, a source of its revenue quite un- 
connected with merchant-seamen, as it 
was really paid by the owners, who might 
be fairly called upon to continue it in 
return for the protection they received 
from the King’s ships in time of war and 
2U2 
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occasionally in peace. On these grounds 
he felt it necessary to resist the motion of 
his hon. friend. 

Mr. Wrightson concurred in everything 
which had fallen from his hon. friend, the 
member for Newcastle, and would most 
heartily support his Motion. He thought 
it a miserable economy which would re- 
fuse 20,000/. a-year for such a purpose as 
this, and most unfair that such a tax should 
be levied upon the merchant service, whe- 
ther it fell upon the seaman or the ship- 
owner. 

Mr. Hodgson said, he felt called upon 
to make one remark, in reply to the right 
hon. Baronet, who had asserted, that the 
men employed in the merchant service de- 
rived advantage from this institution, be- 
cause having been brought up in that 
service, they had subsequently been em- 
ployed in the Royal Navy. But the House 
must recollect, that they were not ad- 
mitted on account of having been in the 
merchant service, but solely because they 
had been employed in the public service, 
and they would just as well have been 
entitled to the benefits of the institution, 
had they never been in any other employ- 
ment at sea but the Royal Navy. The 
number of persons in the hospital who 
had been engaged in the merchant service, 
only showed how much the navy was in- 
debted to that service for hands; and it 
was a hard case to take them from the 
service to which they had been brought up, 
and then make that a plea to reduce their 
wages. He would support the Motion. 

Mr. Dizon thought, it would be much 
more just that this sum should be taken 
from the general funds of the country, 
than that it should be levied upon a par- 
ticular interest. 

Mr. Schonswar perfectly agreed in the 
propriety of keeping up the establishment 
of Greenwich Hospital; but he contended 
that the brave men who found an asylum, 
after years spent in the public service, and 
suffering from wounds and _ infirmities, 
ought to be considered as claimants upon 
the country. They had an undoubted 
right to be supported by the public at 
large, instead of being partly provided for 
by one particular class. The merchant 
service never benefitted by the expenses 
they were called on to pay; and there would 
be as much justice in calling upon a farmer’s 
servant to pay to a fund because he might 
afterwards possibly enlist into the army, as 
to charge a merchant seaman sixpence a 
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pital. He had himself seen. some par- 
ticular instances of the hardships growing 
out of this practice, and one of ‘them he 
well remembered. It was the case of a 
young man who had lost both his legs; 
and on presenting a petition to him on 
this subject observed, “‘ Do you not con- 
sider mine a case of great hardship; I have 
been mutilated in the merchant service, 
and can receive no benefit from the six- 
pences I have contributed to the support 
of seamen. I do not object to paying this 
sum, but I do think that we ought to share 
in the benefit.” On these grounds he felt 
himself called upon to support the Motion. 

Sir George Cockburn said, that some 
years ago he had been disposed to give 
way upgn this subject, as a relief to the 
distressed shipping interest, and not be- 
cause it would be any relief to the mer- 
chant seaman. The fact was, that the 
monthly sixpences were paid by the ship- 
owners, who, of late, had experienced very 
considerable relief, and had a right to pay 
this trifling charge in return for the pro- 
tection they received. In time of war, 
their vessels were always accompanied by 
men of war, who, in the event of their 
being assailed, fought in their defence, 
while the private ships remained quiet ; 
but should any person in the merchant 
service receive injury or wounds when en- 
gaged in action with an enemy, they were 
in such case as much entitled to the be- 
nefit of Greenwich Hospital, as the crews 
of King’s ships. After what had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who had defended 
the charges on the wages of the merchant 
seamen on the plea of necessity only, and 
had stated his intention to dispense with 
them whenever other funds sufficient for the 
support of seamen wounded or disabled in 
the public service could be obtained, he 
would recommend the hon. Baronet to 
withdraw his Motion for the present, and 
trust to the increase of the income of 
Greenwich Hospital, as a means of entirely 
getting rid of the charge. 

Lord William Lennox would not have 
risen, had he not the honour of represent- 
ing a populous town deeply interested in 
this question. After the able manner in 
which the hon. members for Newcastle 
had stated the question, he would not oc- 
cupy the time of the House, but merely 
say, that he thought it an act of injustice 
that the merchant seamen should be taxed 
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for the support of an hospital that ought 
to be supported by the country. He 
should vote in support of the Motion. 
Mr. Hume said, he never heard of a 
man receiving a pension as a merchant 
seaman from the funds of Greenwich 
Hospital. Soldiers were not called upon 
to .contribute towards the support of 
Chelsea Hospital, and he thought that 
sailors ought not to be taxed for the main- 
tenance of Greenwich Hospital. No class 
of men were more deserving than the 
merchant seamen, and there were none 
whose interests were in amore miserable 
condition, or possessed fewer advocates. 
It appeared that one-fourth of the number 
of children admitted into Greenwich Hos- 
pital School were intended to be taken 
from those whose parents were attached to 
the merchant service. He very much 
doubted the propriety of that institu- 
tion. He was inclined to think that 
the children were chiefly selected from 
persons resident on the spot, or in London, 
and that the system of favouritism was at 
work in procuring their entrance. The 
yearly aggregate of the monthly tax levied 
on the merchant seamen on behalf of the 
hospital was no trifling matter. In 1831, 
the amount deducted from their wages in 
this way was 24,000/.—an important sum 
at any time, but especially important in 
the present distressed state of the shipping 
interest. Why should the merchants of 
the country, by whom the taxes was in 
reality paid—why, he asked, must they be 
forced to pay 24,000. a-year for the pur- 
pose of keeping up a great national estab- 
lishment? Even poor as the nation was, 
and depressed as was the state of our 
financial resources, the burthen should not 
be imposed upon a particular class of the 
community. Nor, though the tax was 
paid by the ship-owners, would it be easy 
to persuade the sailors that it was not paid 
by themselves. For his own part, he did 
not object to the institution, but he wished 
that it were supported, like all our national 
institutions, out of the public purse, and 
that our liberality should not be exercised 
at the expense of individuals. He was 
extremely anxious for the adoption of the 
-hon. Baronet’s measure, yet at present he 
-conceived it would be better not to press 
it to .a division, as he was sure that Mi- 
-nisters themselyes would next year, or in 
the course of a few months, see the pro- 
_priety of coming forward to perform what 
was barely an act of justice. 


Seamen’s Contribution 
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Sir George Clerk said, the remark which 
had been made by his hon. and gallant 
friend relating to the support the merchant 
service received from the navy in time of 
war, showed that that service. derived 
some benefit from the Royal Navy, and, 
therefore, that there was such connexion 
between them that the private service 
ought to contribute to the support. of 
persons occasionally wounded or disabled 
in defending their vessels. No other class 
of persons in the community were simi- 
larly circumstanced. The fact was, that 
this was neither more nor Jess than a tax 
of 20,0007. a-year on the shipping interest 
of the country; and he should be very 
happy whenever the moment arrived that 
Greenwich Hospital had a surplus revenue, 
so that the right hon. Baronet might be 
able to relieve the shipping interest from 
that tax; but certainly they received the 
benefit of protection in return for paying 
it. Now that he was on his legs, he 
begged to put a question relative to the 
Keswick estates of Greenwich Hospital. 
The other night a question was put as to 
the sale of some of those estates; and he 
had understood the right hon. Baronet 
then to say, that only a small portion of 
them was to be disposed of in that manner. 
He now, however, saw by an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers that two or three 
of the estates were offered for sale; he, 
therefore, wished to know, whether it was 
in contemplation of the Government to 
dispose of the larger portion of those 
estates? With respect to the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s Motion he presumed that he would 
hardly think it necessary to press it, after 
what had fallen from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, but for the present rest contented 
with the promise that had been held out. 

Mr. Baring said, that all sea-faring 
men had an interest in Greenwich Hos- 
pital, because, from the manner in which 
Government manned its ships, no one who 
entered the merchant service was free 
from the liability of being pressed into the 
service of the King. He admitted that 
they were not taxing the seamen by this, 
but the commercial marine of the country ; 
and, certainly, if it could be got rid of, it 
would be very desirable. He thought, 
however, that he could suggest a means of 
saving enough out of the funds of Green- 
wich Hospital to pay for this expenditure. 
According to a paper which he held in his 
hand, explanatory of the gross rents and 
disbursements of the Derwentwater estates, 
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it appeared that the disbursements had 
frequently been as great as the receipts. 
In this he was speaking only of the estates, 
and not of the mines ; and he fancied that 
as most Gentlemen understood something 
of the management of estates, they would 
bea little surprised at the statement which 
he had made. The amount of the rents 
last year was 25,000/., and of the dis- 
bursements 17,000/.; but this was com- 
paratively low, for in some years the ex- 
penses had risen to upwards of 40,000/. 
He, therefore, really thought that, with 
proper management, a saving on those 
estates might be made equal to the amount 
of the seamen’s expenses. 

Sir James Graham assured the hon. 
Gentleman that the expenses of the Der- 
wentwater estates had not escaped the 
notice of the present Board of Admiralty 
nor of the last. But his answer to the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman must be, 
that the expense was already incurred, 
and there was, therefore, now no help for 
it. The estates, however, had been placed 
in the highest state of culture, and the 
consequence was, that they would be highly 
productive without incurring any great 
outlay for some considerable space of time. 
With respect to the sale of the estates, 
he had certainly thought it right to direct 
that some of them should be sold for the 
sake of ascertaining their value; the sale, 
however, had been confined to the out- 
lying estates, and the main body of the 
property had not been at all dismembered. 
As the thing had only been done by way 
of experiment, it was impossible for him 
to say whether any further sale would be 
deemed advisable. 

Mr. Goulburn trusted that, before any 
further sale took place, an opportunity 
would be afforded for the discussion of the 
subject in that House. 

An Hon. Member was not disposed to 
withdraw a single farthing from Green- 
wich Hospital; and he thought it was an 
unreasonable argument to say, that, be- 
cause a man was liable to be called on to 
serve the king, he ought also to be required 
to pay sixpence a month while in the mer- 
chant service. 

Mr. Weyland said, if he saw any secu- 
rity that the money raised by the tax 
would be distributed among the men from 
whom it came, he would not object to its 
continuance. He, however, had a pro- 
position to make to the hon. Baronet. It 
was well known that, by paying Is. 3d. a 
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month to a Friendly Society, every man 
was able to obtain an allowance in sick- 
ness, and an annuity in old age. A simi- 
lar provision in this Bill, or any other of the 
same kind, should have his support. But 
he would not consent to exact the payment 
of 6d. a month from the seamen, unless 
he could be sure that it was to go towards 
a fund, the result of which was to be the 
moral and temporal benefit of the sailor. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, there 
were two points in which he had been mis- 
understood. When he had opened this 
discussion he had distinctly stated, that he 
had no intention whatever to propose a 
deduction from the funds of Greenwich 
Hospital; he had merely taken it as a 
question between the Consolidated Fund 
and the pockets of the seamen. Neither 
was it, as supposed to be, money deducted 
from the pockets of the seamen into those 
of the ship-owners. His object was, that 
the subscription of the seamen should be 
applied to their own local funds, and swell 
them into importance and utility. With 
respect to Greenwich Hospital, though 
some hon. Gentlemen would seem to find 
fault with the appropriation of the funds 
of that charity, he felt bound to say, that 
he had made an inquiry on the subject, 
and his belief, in consequence, was, that 
there was no such misapplication. The 
appointments appeared to be fairly dealt 
out, and there seemed to be no just ground 
of complaint on any account. He felt 
much gratified at what had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet ; and finding that the 
sense of the House appeared to be, that he 
should adopt the suggestion thrown out 
on the part of the Government, he was 
willing to withdraw his Motion in the pre- 
sent instance, and look forward to the 
time when the right hon. Baronet should 
be able to carry into execution that which 
he proposed. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


LincotnsHireE Mititia.] Sir William 
Ingilby said, in bringing the Motion on 
this subject forward, of which he had 
given notice, he trusted that he might be 
allowed to enter into a history of the facts 
of the case, in order that the grounds 
upon which he went might be fully under- 
stood. After the late prorogation of the 
Parliament, in October, his duties had 
called him into the county of Lincoln, 
which he had the honour to represent, 
much about the period when the two 
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Militia regiments of that county were 
called out‘ to perform duty. According 
to the notice of the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, who was the Colonel, the 
South Lincoln Militia met, on the 15th of 
November, at Stamford. It was, how- 
ever, worthy of remark, that many of the 
officers of that regiment thought proper 
to be absent; in particular the Lieute- 
nant Colonel, whom he saw opposite, had 
not cared to show himself on the occa- 
sion. To be sure, there were a Captain 
or two and some other officers with the 
regiment at Stamford, but, generally 
speaking, he might say, that there was a 
very shy muster in the officer department. 
Indeed the Commander himself seemed to 
think that his subordinates were setting 
him a very good example, for, having a 
little private business of his own, he took 
the hint, and retired to his own abode on 
the Saturday, and contented himself with 
coming back on the Monday morning. 
When he thus came back, it turned out 
that something had occurred at Stamford 
to excite the passions and stir up the irri- 
tated feelings of the noble Earl, which 
certainly were quite at variance with the 
sentiments that the noble Earl afterwards 
expressed in his speech to the regiment. 
In consequence of these angry feelings, 
the noble Earl wrote—he hardly knew 
what to call it—a puling sort of a letter 
to the Clerk of the Ordnance, calling upon 
him for his interference with certain par- 
ties in the borough of Stamford, whom 
the noble Earl supposed to be under the 
influence of that gentleman, This letter 
was replied to by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Tennyson), in what seemed to him to 
be a very proper and satisfactory sort of 
a way; but it was not, however, his in- 
tention to. read the letters to the House, 
as they had already been fully before the 
public. The material correspondence to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the House was that which had taken 
place between the Government and the 
Lord Lieutenant ; and hecertainly thought 
that the relative situation in which these 
two parties stood to each other was a little 
curious. The noble Earl was what in those 
days was called an Ultra-Tory ; and where 
an Ultra-Tory Lord Lieutenant had to act 
with a liberal Reforming Government, the 
very natural consequence was, that they 
were pulling two very different ways ; but 
even though this was the case, he thought 
that, between them, they might have 
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avoided casting a stigma on the county of 
Lincoln. In the observations that he had 
made he did not intend to complain of the 
noble Earl having retired from Stamford 
from the Saturday to the Monday. Being 
a family man, no doubt the noble Earl 
was very right; for though he had to serve 
the king, that did not exempt him from 
serving his family too; and as Saturda 

was a convenient sort of a day, it was all 
very natural that he should have made 
choice of it to wend his way homeward ; 
but though there was this justification for 
the Colonel, there could be no doubt that 
the Militia had lost great opportunities of 
efficiency of service by the additional ab- 
sence of the Lieutenant Colonel, who, 
having seen service all his life, and having 
been in Portugal, Spain, and Waterloo, 
and he knew not where besides, would, 
beyond all doubt, have been highly useful 
in the way of illuminating the Lincoln 
Militia ; and no doubt it was owing to the 
hon. Gentleman’s absence that the regi- 
ment was as blindly ignorant of service on 
the last day of the three weeks as they 
had been on the first. Having said thus 
much of the South Lincoln Militia, he 
would now pass on to the North Lincoln 
Militia. He happened to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, looking after some of his farms, 
and, therefore, could speak as to the im- 
pression made on him on seeing them 
going into Lincoln. All that he had seen 
were parties of fennmen, going, about six 
at a time towards the city, and withal so 
blithe and frisky, that to him they looked 
more like lively Emeralders than the sober 
men of Lincolnshire. Now, as to the 
officers of this regiment, he might say of 
them as he had of those of the other re- 
giment, that they did not appear particu- 
larly active in making their appearance. 
He did not, however, intend to specify the 
whole corps; and he might, therefore, 
content himself with observing, that, with 
respect to the Lieutenant Colonel, the 
thing for which he appeared to be best 
suited was, to bea member of the Charles- 
street Club, and about as much might be 
said of the Adjutant. But, however, to 
return to his narrative: from the time that 
the men came into Lincoln nothing what- 
ever happened, except that there was a 
muster (he believed) of the clergy and the 
old women of the place in the cathedral 
yard; but, of course, no harm came from 
that. But though this was all that took 
place with respect to either of the two 
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‘regiments, to their great surprise they 
learned, that, pursuant to a direction from 
Lord Viscount Melbourne, they were to be 
disbanded before the regular time, in con- 
sequence, as he felt justified in saying, of 
the correspondence that had taken place 
between the Lord Lieutenant and the Go- 
vernment. He thought, therefore, that, in 
moving for a copy of this correspondence, 
he was doing nothing but what was fair 
and proper with the view of discharging 
the county from that disgrace which was 
now hanging over it, in consequence of the 
sudden and unexplained disbanding of its 
Militia force. He must confess, however, 
that he had some difficulty in reconciling 
this correspondence of the noble Earl 
with what had taken place when the noble 
Earl subsequently attended at Stamford, 
for the purpose of discharging the South 
Lincoln regiment. On that occasion the 
noble Earl addressed the corps in what 
had been called a high-minded speech in 
the paper published by the Marquis of 
Exeter; and he preferred quoting from 
that paper, because, as both the noble 
Earl and the noble Marquis were members 
of the Charles-street Society, of course 
they perfectly understood one another, 
and what was therein published might na- 
turally be received as quite agreeable to 
both. The address was couched in the 
following words :—‘‘Soldiers of the Royal 
South Lincoln Militia! It having been 
found necessary to shorten the period of 
training and exercise to twenty-one days, 
in consequence of the advanced season of 
the year, this is the last opportunity for 
drill; and I am bound to say that you 
‘have made as much progress in your mi- 
litary exercise as could be expected from 
the shortness of the time, and the state of 
the weather. I must also declare to you 
that your general conduct has been satis- 
factory to me, for, although attempts have 
been certainly made, by designing and ill- 
judging persons, to pervert your minds, 
little effect has been, I am quite sure, pro- 
duced by such artifices, which artitices 
have been, I trust, nearly, if not altogether, 
as unsuccessful as the hope expressed by 
the sane mistaken persons of scaring me 
from the execution of my duty in this 
place ; for those, indeed, can know but lit- 
tle of my character who suppose that I am 
to be easily deterred from a strict perform- 
ance of that which I feel to be upright, 
just, and honourable. I have been long 
enough engaged in military business to 
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know that if a commanding officer will be 
at the pains to do his duty. towards his 
men, they, as British soldiers, will not fail 
in their duty of manifesting towards him 
their good will, esteem, and confidence. 
As I can make the appeal on the subject 
of my own conduct towards you, without 
the least hesitation, I tell you, in the lan- 
guage of sincerity and truth, that I do 
place-the fullest confidence in your be- 
haviour and general conduct. _ I have now 
only to require that you will conduct 
yourselves during to-morrow, with the.so- 
briety and good order due to the solemnity 
of the Sabbath day, and also that you 
will, early on Monday, according to the 
orders which you will hear read, appear at 
the muster, and, having been settled with 
by the officers of the companies, repair 
quietly to your respective homes.” He 
quite agreed with the newspaper which 
was under the patronage of the noble 
Marquis, to whom he had before alluded 
that this was a high-minded address, but 
surely the inference to be drawn from it 
was, that the noble Lord had the fullest 
confidence in his men. What, however, 
was the result? Why, that Major Camp- 
bell of the 19th regiment with about 200 
of his men, who were marching northward, 
were suddenly countermanded, and di- 
rected to remain in the neighbourhood to 
overawe the Militia, and protect their com- 
mander ; that this was the fact, was proved 
by the resignation of Major Calcraft, who 
retired from the Militia in consequence. 
After this statement, although his Motion 
might be negatived in that House, he 
trusted that the noble Lord, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, would produce 
the correspondence, and satisfy the people 
of the county that he at least was not to 
blame. If it were produced, he enter- 
tained not the slightest doubt that that 
correspondence—that noble-minded cor- 
respondence, as it had been designated— 
would turn out to be what his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Kerry, 
would call so much blarney. He expected 
that the hon, and gallant Member oppo- 
site would reply to him, and he hoped 
that, when he did, he would practise more 
courtesy than was usual with him—that 
the gallant Member would not inflict upon 
him a repetition of those observations con- 
cerning the county meeting, at which he 
had united with his constituents for the 
attainment of a public object, and which 
the gallant Colonel called an assemblage 
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of 400 ragamuffins. The hon. and gallant 
Member was in the habit of sitting 
growling and grumbling like Etna, and 
then a crater would burst, and out would 
come—nothing but smoke and rubbish. 
He hoped that when the hon. and gallant 
Member came to speak of. him and of his 
county, he would observe truth and cor- 
rectness. -The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving for a ‘‘Copy of the Corres- 
pondence between his Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for the Home Department and 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county of Lin- 
coln, upon the subject of the dismissal of 
the two county regiments of Militia before 
the expiration of the term of service for 
which they were embodied.” 

Mr. Heneage seconded the Motion, and, 
observed, that, he could by no means un- 
derstand on what grounds the dismissal 
took place, for, although an offence was 
committed during the first week the regi- 
ment were at Stamford, no one was pu- 
nished for a repetition of it during the 
after period of the training. The dismissal 
of the regiment had caused much surprise 
in the county, as no other reason was as- 
signed for it than the cold which prevailed 
at that time, and which, being no uncom- 
mon occurrence, might easily have been 
foreseen. 

Mr. Lamb assured the House, that he 
would detain it but for a very short time 
upon this not very interesting subject. He 
should resist the production of this corre- 
spondence upon general grounds. The 
‘House would readily perceive that the 
correspondence between the Government 
and the Lord-lieutenant of a county must 
often be of the most private and confi- 
dential nature, and, therefore, nothing 
‘but the strongest necessity could ever 
justify the production of it. No such 
necessity had been made out upon the 
present occasion. If he were to explain the 
reasons why the period of service for the 
Lincolnshire Militias had been shortened 
from twenty-eight to. twenty-one days, he 
might as well produce the correspond- 
ence for which the hon. Baronet moved. 
This shortening of the service of the Mi- 
litia was not at all unusual: it had taken 
place in two other instances besides this 
-during the short period in which he had 
been in office : and could assure the hon. 
member for Lincolnshire, that it neither 
was aslur, nor intended to be a slur, upon 
.the Militia regiments of his county. He 
would, therefore, content himself by re- 
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peating his intention to resist the pro- 
duction of these papers. 

Colonel Stbthorp said, that, although 
the hon. Baronet had paid him some 
compliments at the outset, the termination 
of his speech was of a totally opposite 
tendency. He wished the hon. Baronet 
to understand, that his compliments, or 
the reverse, were matters of perfect indif- 
ference to him. When he stated that his 
absence, which had been alluded to, was 
caused by indisposition, he hoped that he 
had given a sufficient answer to that part 
of the hon. Baronet’s observations. If he 
were to move for the production of the 
correspondence between the hon. Baronet 
and the editor of one of the most scurri- 
lous and venomous papers that ever came 
from the press, it would be quite as reason- 
able as the present Motion. If the hon. 
Baronet would consent to the production 
of the correspondence, between him and 
Messrs. Drakard, Northhouse, and Co., he 
Colonel Sibthorp) should not object to the 
production of this correspondence. The 
subject to which the hon. Baronet’s Mo- 
tion applied could not be understood by 
any other than a military man.—‘ Fié 
fabricando faber.” He must say, that if | 
the hon. Baronet would not interfere with 
matters of which he was utterly ignorant, 
but would let the House have the advant- 
age of his eloquence upon subjects with 
which he was conversant—if he would 
favour the House with his ideas upon the 
tobacco trade, with which he was perfectly 
conversant—he would have a better chance 
of obtaining the approbation of the House. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that the Lord-lieu- 
tenant, for whom he had the highest re- 
spect personally, had shown that he was 
mistaken as to the facts which occurred at 
Stamford, among his constituents by a 
letter which the Lord Lieutenant had ad- 
dressed to him, and which had been made 
public. If the letter which the noble 
Earl addressed to the Government con- 
tained similar representations, he had only 
to say, that the information upon which 
Government had acted must have been in- 
correct. He trusted that this transaction 
would afford a lesson to the Government, 
and would make them reflect how they 
consulted the wishes of individuals, who, 
having no consideration for what the 
people deemed their interests, had little 
feeling in common with them. Civil au- 
thority, unless exercised by those who sym- 
pathised with the people, was ineffective, 
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Mr. Cust observed, that he merely rose 
to say, that nothing which had occurred 
in the course of this debate rendered it 
necessary for him to say anything. 

Motion negatived. 


Tirnes(IrELAND).] Mr, Stanley rose, 
pursuant to notice, for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
subject of Irish Tithes. _ On the 6th of 
December, that House, in common with 
the other House of Parliament, received 
from his Majesty a recommendation to 
take the subject of Tithes in Ireland into 
their immediate and most attentive con- 
sideration. In reply to that recommend- 
ation, the House assured his Majesty, 
that it should be one of its first duties to 
inquire whether it might not be possible to 
effect improvements in the laws respecting 
the subject of tithes in Ireland, which 
might afford the necessary protection to 
the Established Church, and, at the same 
time, remove the present causes of com- 
plaint. In a few days after the recom- 
mendation from the Throne and the Ad- 
dress in answer to it had passed, a Com- 
mittee was appointed, and the subject 
thus referred to that Committee engaged 
its most careful and laborious investigation. 
Having had the honour to be the Chair- 
man of that Committee, it had been his 
duty, in compliance with its instructions, 
to make a report to the House. The 
Committee had not been able to conclude 
its labours, yet it had proceeded far enough 
to be able to lay before the House some 
portion of the information which it had ac- 
quired and, in presenting its first Report to 
the House, to call upon the House to take 
such steps as, under the circumstances, 
might be necessary. The Committee 
having proceeded that length, it had now 
become his duty to lay before the House 
the views which his Majesty’s Government 
entertained of the information acquired by 
the Committee on this most important 
subject, and the means of carrying the 
recommendations of the Committee into 
effect. The most convenient and regular 
course, however would be, that he should 
submit those views to a Committee of the 
whole House, especially as he wished to 
submit the whole plan of Government, 
with all its details, to the consideration of 
the House. Such a course would be 
more convenient, as affording wider scope 
for debate, and affording him a better op- 
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the plan which his Majesty's Government 
had resolved upon adopting, as’ well as the 
Resolutions upon which they intended it 
should be founded. Anticipating no ob- 
jection to this mode of proceeding, he 
should, in the first instance, content him- 
self by moving “ that the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
and that the Speaker do leave the Chair.” 

The question having been put, 

Mr. Brownlow said, that, perceiving, 
from the notice given by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that it was his intention that 
night to draw the attention of the House 
to the consideration of the partial Report 
of the Committee upon tithes in Ireland, 
he had concluded, from that notice, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would feel it part 
of his business to open out to the House 
the nature of the views taken by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and the Resolutions 
which they meant to propose as founded 
upon that partial Report. Without in- 
tending or presuming to judge what was 
the usual course of proceeding in that 
House, with which the right hon.Gentleman 
mnst, of course, be much better acquainted 
than he professed to be,yet he must take the 
liberty of stating, that he thought the line 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman on 
this occasion was of an unusual nature; 
because he ventured to think, that whena 
tight hon. Gentleman moved that the 
Speaker should leave the Chair, for the 
purpose of the House going into Commit- 
tee to consider of certain Resolutions, the 
reasonable and common-sense mode of 
dealing was, that, before they went into 
Committee, they should know what the 
Resolutions were that were to be moved. 
He believed that the Members of that 
House, agreeing to go into a Committee 
upon certain Resolutions, were regarded as 
assenting to the principles of those Resolu- 
tions. [“*No, no.” |] Certainly,when he recol- 
lected various occasions in that House, 
and when he more particularly recollected 
the course of proceeding on the Catholic 
question, he ventured to state that who- 
ever the hon. Member was who under- 
took to move that the Speaker should 
leave the Chair, for the purpose of the 
House going into a Committee to consider 
of certain Resolutions, that hon. Member 
found it his duty fully to state the nature 
and objects of his Resolutions; and he un- 
doubtedly thought, that the Resolutions 
of his Majesty’s Government ought to be 
stated to the House on the present oc- 
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easion. The House ought not to be 
called upon to go into Committee upon 
Resolutions of which they knew nothing. 
They should not be taken, as would be the 
case according to the practice of Parlia- 
ment, to assent to the principles of the 
Resolutions, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not as yet thought proper to 
declare. He did not however, state that 
he was altogether sorry for the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman had pur- 
sued ; because, in a certain degree, it re- 
moved him, and some of his friends who 
agreed with him, from the painful position 
in which they might otherwise appear to 
stand,of being opposed to his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, and to the Resolutions which they 
proposed. He and his friends were unac- 
quainted with the Resolutions. They had 
received no intimation upon the subject, 
and, therefore, they could not be under- 
stood as objecting tothem. In the ab- 
sence, therefore, of all such information as 
he certainly thought it was reasonable to 
expect, and as it would have been con- 
sistent with the proceedings of Parliament 
to communicate on the subject, he must 
proceed to apply his observations, as well 
as he was able, not to the statements of 
the right hon. Secretary, but to the partial 
report to which the right hon. Gentleman 
said he would draw the attention of the 
House, but upon which at present he was 
perfectly ignorant. He was sorry—he 
deeply deplored—that the House was 
called upon by the right hon. Secretary to 
deal with that partial Report. He thought 
the proceeding premature and unseason- 
able and unwise. Why should they be 
called upon to deal with a partial Report ? 
Why was not the whole subject before the 
House? Why had not the whole of 
the evidence by which the whole sub- 
ject was capable of being elucidated 
been collected and heard, by the Commit- 
tee, and presented in every point to the 
consideration of the House. That would 
have been the right course of proceeding. 
With an ample inquiry and full evidence, 
the House might have approached with 
justice to the consideration of the Reso- 
jutions and of the practical measures to be 
founded upon them. But he protested 
against this partial Report, as pressing the 
House with undue speed and precipitancy 
to consider the case of the parish clergy 
by itself, without reference to all the other 
great features of the question. But did 
he, when he said this, hold lightly the 
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case of the parish clergy? Far from it; 
but he thought, that the case of the pa- 
rishioners ought to be considered along 
with that of the parish clergy—along with 
the case of the Church should be consider- 
ed the case of the congregation ; along with 
the case of the incumbent should be consi- 
dered that of the tithe-payer. It should 
be taken as one indivisible subject. Some- 
thing like a settlement might be hoped for 
when the whole question was fairly brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. He 
begged again not to be understood as 
undervaluing the parish clergy. He felt 
that the parish clergyman was placed in 
a situation of great difficulty; that he was 
reduced to very great deprivations, and 
even dangers, by no fault of his own. He 
felt that, amidst extremely trying circum- 
stances, the parish clergy had behaved 
with great temper and great moderation. 
But he said, that, even as regarded the 
clergyman, this was not a wise course to 
pursue, because he conceived the House 
was to understand that the Resolutions 
were to go to the fearful extent that ad- 
ditional laws of coercion and severity were 
to be called for by the Government, to 
enable the clergy to collect their dues in 
Ireland. He said, that this course would 
not serve the parish clergyman, and that it 
would injure the cause which his Majesty’s 
Government had in view. He undertook 
to say, that the evils, great as they had 
been at the commencement of the Session 
of Parliament, and unmitigated, as they 
had continued to the present day, would 
be aggravated by the statement of the 
right hon. Secretary—that additional laws, 
if the fancy of man or the ingenuity of 
lawyers could devise a system of greater 
coercion and severity, were necessary for 
upholding the Church Establishment in 
Ireland. Could any announcement be 
more fatal than this? Would it produce 
peace between the parish clergy and the 

ople? Would it dry up the sources of 
bad blood between the Church and the 
congregation ? He believed, on the con- 
trary, that it would promote dissension 
between the parish clergy and the people. 
It would place the clergyman in a situa- 
tion of great difficulty, if not of danger, 
and would render him unfit for discharging 
any of those offices of benevolence which 
were so nearly connected with the duties 
of his profession. He felt that there could 
be nothing more injurious to the Church 
Establishment thah the Resolutions which 
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he understood his Majesty’s Government 
were about to propose, because he thought 
that the only way to deal with this case, 
and to uphold the Church in Ireland, was 
to remove it, as quickly as could be done, 
from all connection with the causes of in- 
justice and tumult and civil war. He did 
not mean to say, that the interests of these 
reverend gentlemen were not to be con- 
sidered by Parliament. They had quali- 
fied themselves for their profession, and 
had entered upon that profession with the 
same rights as other professions, under 
the protection of the laws of England. 
He did not stand up there to defend ille- 
gal popular combinations in Ireland. He 
dreaded and denounced them. He felt 
the danger of them. He knew that they 
led to disgrace and discomfiture, and 
destroyed the peace of Ireland. He did 
not mean to state that the sums which 
had become due to the reverend gentle- 
men under the old tithe law, so long as 
that old law remained, were not to be re- 
covered, if by possibility they could be. 
But he did state, that if the object was to 
protect the clergy, to uphold them and 
enable them to recover their incomes, the 
House was taking a very fatal course by 
looking to measures of coercion and se- 
verity for the accomplishment of such ob- 
jects. They would not accomplish them. 
He thought that, by the side of such mea- 
sures of coercion and severity, Ministers 
should have placed, in distinct and un- 
ambiguous language, measures of reform, 
of solid amendment, and of radical change, 
in the whole Church system of Ireland. 
If those measures of improvement and re- 
form were proposed in accompaniment 
with the other resolutions, he should be 
disposed to see no great objection to 
measures of severity for a season, if, on the 
other hand, he saw that the Government 
was disposed to win the confidence of the 
people by conciliation and kindness. That 
was his plain opinion. Measures of se- 
verity, and additional laws might be ne- 
cessary; but, in conjunction with them, 
let the House try the simple, easy, and 
wise course of conciliation and reform, 
It was much to be desired, that the House 
should know from whence sprung the 
opposition to tithes in Ireland. There 
was a Committee appointed to examine 
into the whole question, and yet they had 
not said a word on this subject. In order 
to be able to adopt a remedy, it was neces- 
sary to know from what opinions and prin- 
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ciples the resistance to tithes proceeded,and 
to what extent it prevailed. Whence arose 
this opposition to the payment of tithes ? 
From what causes did it originate ? These 
were the all-important questions which 
the Committee had done little or nothing 
to answer. In his belief, the resistance to 
pay tithes arose from no oppressive mea- 
sures which had been adopted by the 
clergy for the purpose of exacting their 
due, for such had never of late been 
the conduct of the clergy of Ireland. 
They had, on. the. contrary, generally 
exercised their rights with a singular 
disinterestedness and moderation, and 
they did not by many degrees enforce 
their legal rights. He was bound to say, 
that they conducted themselves with the 
greatest temper and moderation. He 
wished to be understood as bearing his 
humble testimony to the moderation of the 
clergy of the Established Church in 
Armagh. It appeared, then, that it was 
not exaction and oppression which caused 
the resistance. The clergy took nothing 
like the tenth part of the produce of the 
soil. He recollected the case of one gen- 
tleman, a witness, who was examined 
before the Committee —a Gentleman 
adverse to the collection of tithes, who, 
on being examined, stated that he 
held a farm of 700 acres, the rental of 
which amounted to 1,000/. a-year, and the 
amount of tithe he paid was 30/., which 
was not above one-thirtieth part of the rent. 
Supposing the produce to be double of the 
rent, the tithe, therefore, was not above 
one-sixtieth part of the produce of the soil. 
In many parishes in Tipperary, he believed 
that the titheswere not one-fourteenth of the 
rental, and supposing the produce to be 
double that of the rental, that made the 
tithes only one-twenty-eighth of the pro- 
duce. There were seventeen such cases 
before the Committee. A tithe agent, Mr. 
Palmer, he believed, stated that, in general, 
the tithes did not exceed the fiftieth part 
of the produce. In the whole Province of 
Ulster the exaction was, he believed, still 
more moderate. In Tipperary, in the 
county of Dublin, in the province of 
Ulster, the tithes were moderate. It was 
very different, he believed, from the tithe 
system of England. If he were not mis- 
informed, it was not unusual here, he 
believed, to exact a third of the rental. 
Generally, he might say, that the ex- 
action exceeded one-fifth. It was not, 
therefore, from exaction and oppression ; 
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and he wished this to be clearly understood 
in justification of the clergy, and for the 
better knowledge of the question—he 
wished it clearly understood that avarice 
and oppression on the part of the clergy 
were not the sources whence the resistance 
had arisen. Whence then did it arise? 
That.was the important question. Why 
did he ask this? Because that was the 
important question for the Representatives 
of the country to answer. It arose, from 
somewhat similar causes, as there arose 
among the people of England—the sober 
people of England—at a former period, the 
period of the Reformation, a new religion, 
and the people could not be brought to 
see with patience that the great mass of 
the community was of one religion, and 
the Church Establishment of another; 
that they should be of one creed, and their 
pastors and moral teachers of another. But 
that was the case of Ireland. There the 
majority of the people were of one religion, 
and there the instructors, the moral teachers 
and paid clergy, were of another. That was 
the great blunder which had been com- 
mitted. In all the blunders ever committed 
by Irishmen, in all their bulls, there was 
something ludicrous, some stroke of wit, 
some touch of merriment, some mirth— 
but in this practical Bill there was no re- 
deeming quality; it had no merriment, no 
mirth, no laughter in it. The establish- 
ment was strange to the disposition, and 
provoked the opposition of the people. 
He wished it to be understood, that the 
opinions of the people were in opposition 
to the institutions of the Church in Ire- 
land. That was at the root of this difficult 
question. That had been, he believed, 
the source of the difficulties of Ireland 
through many centuries, and the great 
cause of her crimes, miseries, and dis- 
tractions. Other circumstances might 
have some effect. It was impossible to 
mingle in society and not perceive that 
there was a visible, if not a strong current 
setting in against the payment of any 
religious establishment maintained by the 
State. Such a current had certainly set 
in against religious establishments. When 
did any individual hear a society of ten or 
twelve persons discussing the merits of 
religious establishments, and find any one 
of them maintaining that such establish- 
ments should be of the religion of the 
small minority of the people. Such 
Opinions were gaining ground, and were 
lying at the root of this evil. The people, 
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the whole people, nearly, were going one 
way, and the Church Establishment 
another. He begged, however, that it 
might be understood that the opposition to 
the payment of tithes was not confined to 
the Roman Catholics. God knew the 
question would be difficult enough if it 
only went to that extent. But that was 
not its limits by any means. What was 
the opinion of the Presbyterians? They 
were a numerous body strongly imbued 
with religious sentiments, andwhat opinions 
did they hold as to tithes? Undoubtedly 
they were one and all for what was called 
a free trade in religion. They wished 
that every man should pay his own Mi- 
nister, that every man should support his 
own Church, and not pay for another. 
That was the sentiment of the great ma- 
jority of the Presbyterian population of 
the northern part of Ireland. But what 
was the opinion of the Protestants—of the 
Episcopalians of Ireland? He should 
like to know what answer would be given 
by the men who were denominated Pro- 
testants in Ireland, if they should be called 
on to pay the Presbyterian Minister, or, 
who could picture their rage, should they 
be called on to pay tithes to the Popish 
Priests? He believed the sturdy yeoman 
of the North, on whom such a demand 
was made, would give those who made it 
to understand that he bore the King’s 
Arms, that he would not submit to support 
an institution that he regarded as an 
injury, and that he would not pay a cler- 
gyman from whom he received no benefit. 
He should think those men justified, and 
they were, he believed, generous enough 
to concede to others the privilege of acting 
on principles of which they themselves 
approved. They made considerable allow- 
ance, then, for the feelings of their Catho- 
lic countrymen, and went along with them 
to a considerable degree. Whether it 
was right or not, he gave no opinion, but 
that was, he believed, the fact. But was 
the House sure that the Protestants, who 
were supposed to be the most attached to 
the Government—was the House sure 
that they wished to maintain the Church 
Establishment as it now existed? Was 
the House sure that the Protestants were 
satisfied with, that they approved of, the 
dignity assumed by the Bishops, and of 
the pomp, wealth, and splendor, they 
exhibited, while the poorer working clergy 
were obliged to put up with the most 
miserable pittance? He believed that no 
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man was to be found, and, undoubtedly, 
there were but few Protestants, who did 
not wish to see that the emoluments of the 
clergy of the Established Church were in 
some measure proportionate to the service 
performed. The humble curate had been 
described as rising at six in the morning, 
to say the morning prayers; he rose from 
his dinner to repeat the evening service ; he 
it was who baptized and who married—and 
for all these labours he received a miserable 
pittance not equal, in many instances, to 
the labour of a mechanic; he received 
702. a-year. With that system the 
Protestants were not satisfied. The im- 
portant question for the House, then, was, 
how would it deal with the Church? How 
would it deal with the tithes—how would 
it deal with the whole question between 
the Church and the people? Was the 
Church property to continue as at present 
distributed ? He did not apprehend that 
Parliament could give security to the 
present distribution much longer. What, 
then, was to be done? Would the Esta- 
blishment not be better if some proportion 
were established between the institutions 
and the opinions of the people? Every 
man admitted that something must be 
done, and that speedily. The great source 
of the complaints and of the mischiefs of 
Ireland was the lateness of legislation. 
That which, granted to-day, was received 
only with gratitude, if delayed till to- 
morrow was altogether unfit, and was 
received with distaste. What, then, was 
to be done? He believed that he was not 
about to state anything but what was 
publicly known, and, certainly, he was 
about to state nothing but what had trans- 
pired in the Committee. He might state 
it, he believed, as an opinion of a digni- 
tary of the Church delivered in the Com- 
mittee, though, as that dignitary was 
cross-examined, and he was not present at 
the cross-examination, he would not 
mention the name of the individual: he 
might state what he was about to say, as 
the opinion of that dignitary, but as he 
might misinterpret it, though it had, he 
believed, all the weight of the highest 
authority, he would mention it as merely 
his own opinion. It was, however, suited 
to the occasion and his sentiments of duty. 
The question was, what could the House 
do to meet the difficulty—what practical 
measure could it adopt? He would state 
then, as his opinion, that respecting the 
rights and privileges of every existing in- 
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dividual—for he would never, for the sake 
of any Reform, sacrifice the right of indi- 
viduals—he certainly would proceed to 
consider all ecclesiastical benefices, as 
they became vacant, at the disposal of the 
State; and he would make the application 
of their revenues as best accorded with 
the spirit of the country, and with its cir- 
cumstances. That was the line of conduct 
which ought to be adopted to meet the 
circumstances of the case, and that was 
the principle which should now be pro- 
claimed to give satisfaction to the people. 
As long as the Church was in opposition 
to the people, and they were completely 
dissatisfied with it, no measure would 
succeed. They might talk of the danger 
of illegal combinations, of resistance to 
the law, of the danger of the people 
learning their own power, and of their 
capability to resist legal authority; all 
that was undoubtedly true, but for it all, 
there was only one remedy, that of making 
the law so as to ensure for it the support 
of the opinions of the people. But if the 
Parliament should embark in any scheme 
of coercion, if it should adopt measures of 
severity to support the Established Church 
—that would be a fatal day when it en- 
tered on such measures—it would meet 
with dangers such as it had not yet en- 
countered, for the feelings of Irishmen 
never were stronger and never were more 
unanimous than on this question, and they 
were guided by good sense, justice, and. 
moderation. Whatever was proposed he 
would say, as the first thing to be attended 
to, be cautious ; be cautious how you adopt 
measures of severity and coercion. Were 
there not already measures of severity 
enough? There were severe laws to 
compel or recover the payment of tithes ; 
and were other measures more severe to 
be adopted? At least let great caution 
be used, for if they enforced severe laws ; 
if they adopted measures of coercion, it 
was plain that the Government and the 
Parliament would sustain a signal defeat, 
He would say one word more, and that 
was to entreat the Parliament promptly to 
apply itself to the subject. He wished 
that inquiry should be speedily made into 
the whole matter. He would take upon 
him to say, that anxious as he was to have 
the tithe question brought to a conclusion,, 
and anxious as he was to support the 
Church Establishment, he was sure that 
not one landlord would claim the tithes as, 
his, he distinctly renounced for them and for; 
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himself, as a landlord, all claims to tithes ; 
they were a public revenue, to be disposed 
of for the public service. They were en- 
dowments made by the State for the 
service of religion, and for the support of 
the clergy ; but if they desired to preserve 
these revenues from the State, for the 
benefit of the clergy and for the instruction 
of the people, they must act on these prin- 
ciples, and they must act speedily; or 
rapidly as things went from bad to worse 
in Ireland, they would lose their tithes 
altogether. He would say, then, that so 
valuable a revenue should not be lost; 
that the whole question should now be 
gone into, and they should not wait for 
the confusion and tumult of civil war 
to destroy this revenue altogether; but 
directing it towards those proper purposes 
for which it was already destined, it should 
now, and at once in order to secure it, 
receive a popular application. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving, ‘ That 
with a view to a full inquiry into the whole 
question of tithes, and to the just appro- 
priation of Church property, the debate 
be adjourned till the whole of the inquiry 
be concluded by the Tithe Committee, 
and the evidence and the Report be both 
laid before the House.” 

The Amendment having been seconded, 

Lord Milton wished to observe, that the 
suggestion of his hon. friend did not seem 
likely to attain the object he had in view. 
He doubted the expediency of his hon. 
friend’s Motion for postponing the debate, 
and thought it would be better to allow 
the House to go into a Committee. A 
stranger who had heard the speech only 
of his hon. friend might have supposed 
that his right hon. friend, the Secretary 
for Ireland, had to propose only measures 
of coercion and severity, and that they 
were not accompanied by any propositions 
for relief. He did not know what those 
measures were, but he thought it most 
desirable to postpone the discussion till 
they got intothe Committee. If the Com- 
mittee adopted the suggestion of his right 
hon. friend, they might hear the proposition 
of Government. He would not go into 
the quesion; he merely wished to throw 
out the suggestion, that his hon. friend’s 
Amendment did not seem to him so well 
adapted to attain his own object as the 
original proposition of his right hon, 
friend. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell was surprised at 
the innocence of the noble Lord with re- 
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respect to the question of tithes, and his 
ignorance of the intended propositions of 
his Majesty’s Government. Was there a 
single Irish Member in the House who 
was ignorant of the measures the. right 
hon, Gentleman meant to propose? Cer- 
tainly not; nor could the noble Lord be 
ignorant of their objects. He could not 
suffer this—he would not call it humbug, 
but the—veil which was attempted to be 
thrown over the movements of the House. 
There was not, he was sure, an Irish Mem- 
ber in the House who did uot feel with 
him in this respect; and, whatever might 
be the skill of the practised debater which 
had been used on the present occasion, he 
should think the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Ireland, would have dis- 
charged his duty much better to the House 
and to the country, if he had come forward 
at once with the statement of the proposed 
measures, and thus have given all parties 
an opportunity of knowing distinctly what 
they were to be. However, he was aware 
(and so he believed was every Member of 
the House) that, in the first place, a mea- 
sure of remuneration to the Protestant 
clergy was to be proposed, and, in the 
next place, a measure for the recovery of 
the arrears of tithes. In both these he 
considered no man could hesitate to ac- 
quiesce; the latter point involved vested 
rights, and he, as a Catholic, was ready to 
stand up forthem. But in the proposition 
of the Government there were ulterior views 
involved. The real object was to establish 
other and severe measures of coercion. In 
Ireland the arm of the law was already 
felt sufficiently strong and powerful, and 
he could not see the necessity at this mo- 
ment of giving to the Government any 
extraordinary power. Indeed, last year, 
when the country was in a state almost of 
civil war, the Government had neither so- 
licited nor sought for increased power, and 
he could not think an additional power was 
wanted at the present time, when the 
country was in a state of armed neutrality. 
The propositions of the hon. Gentleman 
could now lead to no satisfactory conclu- 
sion. He thought the information was 
not yet sufficient to adopt any measures, 
and he should support the Amendment. 
Sir Robert Peel suggested that there 
would be a great advantage in separating 
their views as to the order of proceeding, 
and as to the discussion of the principles 
of the proposition to be submitted by the 
Government. There was at present a 
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mixed discussion of two questions, and till 
they were separated, they could reach no 
satisfactory conclusion. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved the Amendment, 
thought it would be better if his Majesty’s 
Government would come forward with a 
distinct proposition. In his opinion, it 
would be more satisfactory if his Majesty’s 
Government were enabled to state its pro- 
position in Committee, and for the House 
to dispose of it on its own merit, and avoid 
all discussion as to the form of proceed- 
ings. The question was, what course was 
most conformable to the usage and prac- 
tice of the House; and in offering his opi- 
nion on that, he gave no opinion on the 
merit of the propositions to be submitted 
to the Committee. Reserving his opinion 
on them till the proper time came when 
they were proposed by the Government, 
he must say, that the course proposed by 
the Government was most conformable to 
the usages of the House. It was supposed 
that one part of these propositions was to 
vote money for the support of the clergy. 
If that were the case—as it was inpossible 
that his Majesty’s Government could 
make any proposition of that kind, except 
in Committee—it surely would be incon- 
venient to discuss one part of the propo- 
sition in Committee, and the other part 
while the Speaker was in the Chair. There 
was also a Standing Order of the House 
—an order to provide a security against 
any sudden change in the religious estab- 
lishments of the country, that no business 
relating to religion, or to the laws con- 
cerning religion, should ever be brought 
before the House till after it had been 
considered in Committee and agreed to. 
He did not say, that the propositions of 
the Government related precisely to reli- 
gion, yet they were so connected with it, 
that it might be doubted whether it ought 
not first to be considered in Committee. 
Besides, going into a Committee was an 
additional security against surprise. By 
assenting to the Speaker leaving the 
Chair, hon. Members pledged themselves 
to nothing; and though the Resolutions 
might be approved of in Committee, the 
House might reject them on bringing up 
the Report. It afforded, therefore, an 
additional opportunity for discussion, and 
he considered that both friends and foes 
might concur in the course proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Going into the 
Committee was but a preliminary step ; and 
only security against precipitate discussion. 
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Mr. Sheil said, the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) had become the auxiliary 
‘of the Government. This did him credit, 
and afforded proof, if any was wanting, how 
much superior he was to the prejudices of 
party. He would not—he was above it— 
turn the Government round upon a point 
of form. A little reflection would convince 
him that the Irish Members were not un- 
reasonable in the course they had adopted. 
They did not object to the Resolutions, 
like the noble Lord (Lord Milton); they 
had not sufficient sagacity to conjecture 
the course which the Government meant 
to take. They objected to the premature 
Report of which the Committee had been 
suddenly and abortively delivered. They 
thought that no legislation should be 
founded on this precocious document. 
Wait, they said, for the final Report. 
Therefore, they met the proposition of the 
Minister on the threshold, and said, ‘‘ Do 
not act on a Report resting exclusively on 
evidence on one side.” How stood the 
facts? First, the Government had inju- 
diciously introduced the tithe system to 
the notice of Parliament. Reform was a 
labour sufficiently Herculean for their 
gigantic powers. Their next mistake was, 
the exclusion of Catholics from the Com- 
mittee. This was unfortunate enough; 
but to give consummation to this cala- 
mitous proceeding, out of eighteen wit- 
nesses, they had examined only one Ca- 
tholic witness, and then they produced 
their Report, and went on with their ex- 
amination. It was as if the Jury were 
desired to retire on the closing of the 
plaintiff’s case; they find their verdict, 
judgment (the Report) is pronounced, and 
then the defendant (Ireland) was request- 
ed to proceed with her case. Was this 
just—was this fair dealing? Was this 
pure, impartial British justice? Eight 
clergymen, four policemen, a Secretary to 
an Ecclesiastical Commission, a Registrar 
to an Ecclesiastical Court, had been ex- 
amined, and on such evidence a Report, 
recommending coercion to the people, and 
largesses to the clergy, was produced. 
This was monstrous. If the Committee 
had confined themselves to the recommend- 
ation of charity to the clergy, the Irish 
Members could not complain; but they 
came here with a purse of gold for the 
Church, and a'rod of iron for the people. 
But since you are so strict in investigating 
the offences of the one, what are the merits 
of the other? The evidence proves that 
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the clergy have ministered to the excite- 
ment. Look at the evidence of Mr. 
Langrishe (a name familiar to the readers 
of Edmund Burke); he tells you that Dr. 
Hamilton of Knocktopher (the scene of 
sanguinary disturbance) refused a just 
composition, and refused twice to produce 
his books in order to enable a just estimate 
of his profits to be made. Dr. Butler 
hints that he is a starving exile; yet he 
admits that, for thirty-six years, he has re- 
ceived 2,000/. a-year. He has fourteen 
parishes, with scarcely asingle Protestant. 
This splendid sinecurist—he may be a good 
man—has got 60,000/.; and he is one of 
the objects of eleemosynary commisera- 
tion to the Committee. There is evidence 
that, by a pious fraud, the clergy have 
availed themselves of the change of cur- 
rency. Mr. Dwyer states, that the people 
are the victims of the most horrible op- 
pression. Will you relieve the Church, 
and give no aid to the people? But you 
are to raise the arrears. Mr. Langrishe, 
a clergyman, tells you that you cannot 
raise them. The thing is to raise the ar- 
rears. The Lord Lieutenant (the gallant 
and high-minded Anglesey) is to be turned 
into a Tithe-Proctor-General of the 
Church. You are to shift the odium of 
tithes from the clergy, who are to receive 
the benefit, to the executive, which is to 
reap all the detestation. There will be 
cause, and cross-cause, in the Civil-Bill 
Court; we shall have the King versus the 
People; and in the tribunal of public opin- 
ion you will have the People versus the 
King. Infatuated men, what are you 
doing? Look before you—you are walk- 
ing blindfold upon the brink of a gulph. 
You will exasperate Ireland; you will 
array the nation against you; then will 
come a general election in November ; 
Reform will have thrown the close bo- 
roughs open; the democracy will have 
become gigantic; then will the people 
have their revenge. The poisoned chalice 
will, in just retribution, return to your own 
lips. It is your turn this Session, but it 
will be ours the next. What are you 
doing? Succouring a clergy, from which 
you expect nothing—affronting and irri- 
tating a nation, from which you look for 
much—opening the boiling fountain of 
popular indignation—leaguing a nation 
against you by your threats of coercion. 
We have served and supported you, and 
stood by you in many an emergency, and 
have received your praise for our zeal, our 
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vigilance, our devotion to your interests ; 
but, alas! what can we do for you in the 
hurricane of popular passion, which you 
are about to raise? Our voices in your 
behalf will be like whispers in a tempest ; 
our arms are not strong enough to swim 
against the tide that knows no returning 
ebb, and if we attempt it we shall be swept 
before it. Reform, an election in No- 
vember, and Ireland exasperated for the 
sake of certain persons of the establish- 
ment! Awake—you are on a precipice, 
and you must be rudely shaken to raise 
you from your perilous slumbers. But I 
may be told that relief was offered. 
What relief? It is a mere mockery of 
the national understanding. Tithes are 
to be abolished. How? By providing for 
them a sepulchre from which they are to 
arise in an immortal resuscitation. Nay, 
I do not exaggerate. We are informed 
that tithes are to be abolished, and uno 
flatu, that the revenues of the Church are 
to be effectually secured on land. What 
does this mean? Is it not a palpable con- 
tradiction, or is it not as if a judgment 
creditor were to say, “Sir, this judgment 
of mine may be incommodious, and in 
order to accommodate you, I shall oblige 
you by taking a mortgage, or, if you prefer 
It, a slice of your estate?” Is it not so? 
Do you call this relief? Relief! Pray 
content yourselves with a violation of our 
rights, and do not offer an insult to our 
ordinary sense. It is better to speak out 
at once. The collection of tithes is not 
the question—the amount of tithes is not 
the question—John Hampden was sent to 
gaol for 20s.—but the question is, shall 
the tithes be otherwise appropriated? I 
tell you that a deep conviction has seized 
hold of the nation’s faculties, and taken 
possession of its entire heart, that Church 
property is the nation’s property. It is 
idle to tell the people that it rests on the 
same right as private property, and that an 
inroad upon one will afford a precedent for 
an invasion of the other. This is mere 
phrase—gainless and empty apothegms— 
with which we are not to be caught. I'll 
tell you how matters stand. The Irish 
nation look back to their history, and they 
find tithes originally divided into four 
parts, of which one-fourth was given to 
the poor, and another fourth was given to 
the priest of the poor. They find the Pro- 
testant gentry and aristocracy leagued in 
1735 against the tithe of agistment, and 
pronouncing their parliamentary ana- 
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themas against al! those who should, in 
violation of their ordinances, dare to pay 
it—they see the Statesmen of their House 
of Commons (for once-they had a House 
of Commons) the best and most enlight- 
ened Irishmen, confederated against tithes 
—they behold the pinnacles of the estab- 
lishment shivered by the lightnings of 
Grattan’s eloquence—they look round 
Europe, and they see tithes everywhere 
abolished—in France, in Belgium, in Hol- 
land, in Sweden, in Norway, in Denmark, 
in Prussia, in Tuscany, in Scotland—they 
see. in Scotland a poor Church in a rich 
country, and in Ireland a rich Church 
amidst a starving people; and with these 
faets before them, and with the recollec- 
tion fresh and vivid of what they have 
themselves achieved—conscious of what 
was effected by a virtuous organization— 
knowing that here they hada body of firm 
and dauntless advocates of their rights, 
they have arrived at the determination to 
put to these hideous abuses, these enor- 
mous anomalies, an immediate end. This 
may not be—I perceive it is not—relished 
by either party; but it isthe truth. To 
both parties I fearlessly address myself ; 
conservatists and resumers, | speak to both 
of you; you that are the prompt auxili- 
aries of the Government in every project 
of coercion; you that are to have none of 
the responsibility, are to reap all the ad- 
vantage. You that would fain help the 
Ministers to their ruin, think a little, and 
look back to the year 1829. What did 
your great Captain do—he who was 
pledged almost from childhood against 
Emancipation—he who had declared that 
Treland ought to be re-conquered—he who 
left his proxy against Ireland when he 
went forth to fight those battles in which 
English victory was achieved with Irish 
blood—he was the first to offer homage to 
the will of an united people, and after 
having called on England to throw away 
the scabbard, was the first to implore her 
to put by the sword. Wherefore do I 
mention this? to ask of you (for Tories, I 
speak to you) whether you think that the 
Whigs ought after emancipation to act on 
the principle on which you did not dare 
to act before it? Reformers, I turn from 
your antagonists to you. Do you imagine | 
that your principles do not extend beyond | 
a Reform in the House of Commons ? 
What course did you pursue in the con- | 
duct of this great proceeding? Did you | 
appoint a Committee? Did you refer ' 
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schedule A to the right hon. member for 
Tamworth? Did you name a Committee 
formed of all parties (this is the phrase) to 
inquire into the state of the boroughs of 
England, and the constitution of the 
House of Commons, and to “ report their 
observations thereon ?” No—you saw that 
hesitation for a moment would be ruin for 
ever—you grasped at the irrevocable occa- 


sion, and you seized and held it. ‘* We 
must content the English people.” This 
was your answer to every objection. If it 


was urged that the Lord Chancellor had 
digested a very different plan of Reform, 

you replied and well and nobly, it is too 
late—we must content the English people. 
If it was said, that Lord John Russell’s 
book was at varianee with Lord John 
Russell’s Bill, still you answered, we must 
content the people of England. . If it was 
said, that the Representatives of the co- 
lonies would be excluded—that the 
avenues by which Pitt and Fox and 
Burke had obtained admission to this 
House, would be closed against genius— 
that the present system had saved the 
country at the Revolution, and had been 
concomitant with its glory since—still you 
well and wisely answered, we must con- 
form to the great change and transition 
which has taken place, and must content 
the people; and if this be true, as it 
beyond all doubt is true; if you find it ne- 
cessary to content the English people, by a 
Reform in the Parliament, is it. perfectly 
unnecessary, isit matter for consideration, 
scepticism, and Cabinet debates, whether 
you must not content the Irish people 
upon the Church? Take warning in time 
—what is your policy? You have got up 
a race between legislation and events ; an 
incident happens, straight comes an Act 
of Parliament; another incident arrives, 
behold a Committee, and another Act of 
Parliament ; thus you go on, running a race 
with events, and events are sure to win it. 
Awake, for God’s sake, to a sense of the 
condition of Ireland; embrace her evils in 
one large and comprehensive system of 
immediate amelioration; let us not have 
| (to use a phrase of such powerful home- 

| liness, uttered with such a pregnant fami- 
‘liarity, by lips so touched with fire)—let 
us not have “a bit-and-bit Reform,” lay 
not that unction to your souls—do not 
burn that incense which self-adulation 
offers to itself, or hope conceives, nor so 
far delude yourselves as to think that, 


‘by dallying with the evils of Ireland, by 
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procrastinations, and putting off, and 
sometimes giving buffets, and sometimes 
offering caresses to Ireland, you can effect 
her tranquillization, or, I should rather 
say, that you can save the country. For 
it has come to this pass; and it is not I 
alone that tell you this; events—those 
tongueless, but eloquent monitors.—call on 
you, as they pass, to throw your preju- 
dices aside, to legislate, not on the views of 
party, but on the principles of human 
nature, and from the calamities that 
impend over us, to rescue that country, 
which, under all changes of Government, 
and all vicissitudes of party, appears to 
have been pre-disposed to distraction, and 
pre-destined to misrule. 

Mr. Wallace objected to the course pro- 
posed by the right hon. Secretary, because 
it was impossible for the House to know what 
ulterior measures were in contemplation, 
or what it was the Committee were to be 
called on to accede to. In fair dealing, 
and according to the precedents set by 
former Governments, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was bound to let the House know 
for what reason it was to go into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on a part of a 
question which was still under the con- 
sideration of a Special Committee. He 
would put it, indeed, to the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether it was right that they 
should go into that Committee without 
knowing what they were to be pledged to by 
assenting to such a course? There was, 
indeed, enough in the history of the prac- 
tice of the House on former occasions, to 
demonstrate that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not warranted in calling on them to 
go into a Committee without some ex- 
planation. The Government had com- 
mitted a mistake, but it was not the first 
they had been guilty of in connection with 
the question. They had, as it was rightly 
observed by the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, been guilty of an 
error in alluding to the subject in the 
Speech from the Throne, without being 
prepared with some specific proposition 
to submit to the immediate consideration 
of Parliament. The next mistake that 
they had fallen into was the appointment 
of a Committee which, although composed 
of men of the highest capacity and un- 
doubted worth and honour, did not include 
a single Catholic—a single member of that 
religious party which was so deeply in- 
terested in the result of their inquiries. 
The members of the Committee were at 
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the same time men so devotedly attached 
to the Constitution in Church and State, 
as it stood—the majority of them were so 
thoroughly convinced that the property of 
the Church was as inalienable as any other 
property in the State, that their recom- 
mendations could not be looked on with 
confidence or satisfaction by the people of 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman had 
made out no case for the House to go into 
a Committee, nor had he given the House 
any explanation as to the nature of the 
measures which he intended to call on 
that Committee to approve. But if it was 
the intention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to propose Resolutions which should be 
made the foundation of coercive measures, 
without at the same time recommending 
the removal of the grievances which op- 
pressed the Irish people, he would oppose 
such Resolutions, because the compact 
would be broken by which the Ministers 
had pledged themselves that they would 
adopt no measure of coercion unaccom- 
panied by measures of remedy and con- 
ciliation. He could not have supposed 
that, after the Ministers had so pledged 
themselves, they would have come down 
that night with a proposition for going into 
Committee, not for the remedy of griev- 
ances, but solely to pledge the House toa 
measure of coercion. Amongst the wit- 
nesses examined by the Committee, whose 
Report had been laid upon the Table, was 
the reverend Dr. Doyle; and that gentle- 
man, than whom there was no man who 
brought to the consideration of the ques- 
tion greater ability, a more honest judg- 
ment, or more accurate knowledge of the 
condition and of the feelings of the people 
of Ireland, said, in reference to the resist- 
ance of tithes, that he would rather give 
up his last table, his last chair, or even 
his life, than pay tithes. Such was the 
opinion of that gentleman. But, he 
added, that the resistance which he would 
offer to their payment would be passive, 
not active; and that the people for the 
most part would offer none other than 
passive resistance. Was the testimony of 
that gentleman of no value? and was it fit 
that it should be withheld from the House? 
Was it fit that they should be called on to 
legislateon so importanta subject when they 
had before them no part of the evidence that 
had been taken respecting it? Would 
the House go into a Committee whilst it 
was in the dark as to the measures which 
the right hon. Gentleman meant to submit 
2X2 
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to it, and as to the evidence upon which 
those measures were to be founded? The 
only means which the House at present 
possessed of forming an opinion as to the 
intended propositions of the right hon. 
Gentleman were furnished by the Report 
of the Committee; and to judge of them 
from that, he (Mr. Wallace) would say, 
that evils incalculable might follow 
from the course which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was taking. He apprehended that 
there was in the Report an exact specifica- 
tion of the measures which he(Mr. Stanley) 
intended to propose. He apprehended 
that it was intended to give the clergy a 
remedy against the persons of those who 
neglected or refused to pay tithes, and to 
give that remedy, not according to the 
usual form of the law, but by a summary 
process, upon the affidavit of the clergy- 
man claiming the tithe, or that of the tithe 
proctor. 

Mr. Stanley reminded the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that he was somewhat 
irregular in going into the discussion of a 
question which was not before the House. 
Besides, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was stating as the measure of the Govern- 
ment that which was not their measure. 

Mr. Wallace thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for having set him right. But 
if the right hon. Gentleman had followed 
the usual course in moving for the Com- 
mittee, of stating what were the intentions 
of the Government he should not have 
fallen into an error. He was compelled 
to argue without documents, which ought 
to have been before the House when the 
right hon. Gentleman made his Motion. 
But, in the absence of the information 
which he ought to have, he should be 
satisfied to hear a statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s measure. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would make the statement, 
he (Mr. Wallace) would sit down cheer- 
fully to hear it. From all the information 
which he possessed, he must infer that 
it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to act upon the recommendation of 
their legal advisers in Ireland, who in 
their evidence before the Committee, had 
stated that it was necessary to give the 
clergy a personal remedy against those 
who refused to pay tithes. 

Mr. Henry Grattan regretted that he 
was obliged to oppose his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters on the question before the House. 
But they were wrong in going into the 
Committee, without having first given the 
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House an intimation of the measures which 
they would propose; and they were still 
more wrong in the measures, which, it 
was to be supposed from the only informa- 
tion before the House, they intended to 
adopt. He objected altogether to the re- 
commendations of the Committee in their 
Report. He objected to the summary 
remedy which they proposed to give to 
the clergy against those who owed tithe, 
and he objected to the plan which they 
proposed to substitute for the present sys- 
tem of tithes, He was sure that such a plan 
would give no satisfaction to the people 
of Ireland, and he, for his part, would sup- 
port no plan less effectual than that of his 
noble friend, the member for Armagh. 
There never was a Report—even in the 
times when the most virulent party spirit 
raged, and the most virulent party had 
power—there never was a Report returned 
to the House more pregnant with mischief 
than that of the last Tithe Committee. 
The gracious Speech of his Majesty at the 
opening of the Session recommended the 
removal of grievances; and how was that 
recommendation followed up? By a Report 
which recommended that the law ofthe land 
should be superseded ; and that a process 
as arbitrary as that of martial law should 
be substituted in its stead. The Motion 
which the right hon. Gentleman had made 
was a deceitful one. He wished to get 
the House into Committee for the purpose 
of compelling hon. Members to agree to 
the measures which he proposed; but he 
would not go into Committee, he would 
say as Falstaff said to his ragged regiment, 
“ J’llnot march through Coventry with you 
that’s flat.” He would not join the right 
hon. Gentleman in imitating Falstaff’s 
followers by stripping the hedges of the 
shifts and shirts of the unfortunate pea- 
santry. If the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to the Acts of the Irish Parliament 
of 1786, 1787, and 1799, he would find no 
precedent for this measure. Were not fifty- 
five Actsof Parliamentsufficient for the pro- 
tectionofthe Church? ThepeopleofIreland 
were willing to support the clergy, but that 
did not mean the present incumbents. The 
people looked back to first principles, 
and they found that the revenues of the 
Church were intended as a public trust. 
They found that the money was given for 
four objects, the support of the poor, the 
Churches, the Bishops, and the clergy in 
general. These objects were not attended 
to when a poor incumbent was receiving 
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his 60/. or 70/.a-year, and a Bishop was liv- 
ing luxuriously upon 10,000/. or 12,0002. 
a-year. It would be impossible for hon. 
Members to face their constituents if they 
should agree to the measures which the 
right hon. Gentleman meant to propose. 
The people felt that Ireland was not 
treated fairly, and that her interests were 
not attended to. ‘(he ordinary forms of 
law were to exist in England, but in Ire- 
land they were to be abrogated. The 
Members of that House deceived them- 
selves if they imagined the people of Ire- 
land would much longer endure the system 
of Government under which they had suf- 
fered so long. The Irish people would no 
longer look to men, they would look only to 
measures. They would not care whether 
the right hon. member for Tamworth, or 
his right hon. friend were in office; it was 
only their acts which they would look to. 
They had lost all regard for party. Ireland 
had been subjected to misrule for centuries. 
A variety of shameful Acts of Parliament 
had been enacted for Ireland, which some 
of the most eminent English writers had 
said to be more fitting for Barbary than a 
part of the British empire. The Govern- 
ment called upon the landlords to tax 
themselves, and, in point of fact, to become 
tithe-proctors, for the parsons. It was most 
unjust that the landlords should be made the 
collectors of a tax for the support of the pa- 
rochial clergy only, and not for the original 
purposes of tithes, the support of the poor, 
the Church, the Bishop, and the incumbent. 
No benefit whatever would arise from pur- 
suing the present course. The right hon. 
Gentleman had adopted his opinions in 
consequence of the statements of mistaken 
men who were interested in inducing the 
Government to exert all their power to 
keep up the present system of tithes. He 
should not have addressed the House at 
such length on this occasion, had he not 
been impelled by a sense of public duty. 
Jreland complained that the spirit of the 
English law was departed from in this 
abominable system. Shortly after the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of the 
United States, the Congress of thatcountry 
passed a law which was worthy of them as 
a free people. And here he might, per- 
haps, observe with propriety, that the 
colonies separated from the mother coun- 
try because it was attempted to govern 
them in a manner opposed to the spirit of 
British laws. The Act of the American 
Congress of 1786, said, that the eadeavour- 
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ing to make a man contribute money to the 
propagation of opinions which he believed 
to be erroneous, was sinful and tyrannical. 
In the opinion here expressed he cordially 
concurred, and the time, he trusted, was 
not very distant when this principle would be 
acted upon. He would call upon the right 
hon. Secretary to pause before he went 
into the Committee and proposed his Re- 
solution, as he would do irreparable injury 
by such a course. He trusted that the 
House would refuse to go into Committee 
on these Resolutions, which were alike 
injurious to Ireland, to England, and to 
the Sovereign on the Throne. There 
never would be peace in Ireland until the 
people of that country were put on a 
footing of equality with the other parts of 
the empire. He would only add that, as 
an Irishman, he would never cease to raise 
his voice in the language of complaint 
until this was granted. 

Lord Ebrington would not follow the 
hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
House through the whole range of his 
observations; but, as a member of the 
Committee, he felt called upon to state 
the grounds upon which he had agreed to 
the Report which had been presented to 
the House. Before he proceeded to doso, 
he wished to state, that in one observation 
only of his hon. friend below him (Mr. 
Brownlow) he entirely concurred ; that was, 
respecting the unfortunte anomaly which 
the Church of Ireland presented. He should 
not think any plan could lead to a final 
settlement of the question, which attempted 
to exclude the consideration of a thorough 
Reform of the Church of Ireland. When 
he saw the clergy of that Church receiving 
salaries so disproportioned to the number 
of Protestants under their care ; and when 
he saw that those salaries were paid chiefly 
by Roman Catholics, he looked upon the 
system as pregnant with injury to the cause 
of religion. He protested, therefore, against 
the number of the clergy being so dispro- 
portioned to their congregations ; and he 
should be glad to see some more just distri- 
bution of the revenues of the Church, such 
as would afford a more adequate provision 
for the working clergy; and he should 
also be glad to see a state of things in 
which no part of the revenues of the 
Church should be diverted from the use 
of the Church. He could think no settle- 
ment of the existing complaints satisfactory, 
which, with a due regard to all existing 
interests—for God forbid that they should 
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attempt to strip any man of that which of 
right belonged to him—did not contem- 
plate the reduction of the Church of Ireland 
to a condition better proportioned to the 
wants of the Protestant inhabitants. But, 
independently of the many obstructions 
which stood in the way of any immediate 
arrangement for those so desirable ends, 
he thought that such an arrangement did 
not come within the province of the Select 
Committee. It certainly was not the wish 
of the Committee that any part of the re- 
venue at present belonging to the Church 
should go into the pockets of the land- 
lords; and he would ask the Gentlemen 
in that House who were connected with 
Ireland, whether it was not the wish of a 
great proportion of those who encouraged 
the present resistance to tithes, to appro- 
priate the amount to themselves? Now 
his hon. friend, the member for Armagh, 
had admitted that the Protestant clergy in 
Ireland were placed in a situation of great 
difficulty and distress, and even of danger; 
and under those circumstances it was not 
too much that the Committee should 
have recommended a law to enable them 
to recover so much of the tithes now due 
to them, as the Attorney General for Ire- 
land should think to be necessary for their 
support. If his Majesty’s Ministers had 
shown any disposition to adopt coercive 
measures, without substituting for the 
tithe system some other less vexatious, he 
would not have given them his support. 
But he had done so, in a confident hope 
that it would not be necessary to use any 
new powers that should be given ;_ but that 
liberal inducements would be held out tothe 
people to pay the tithes now in arrear, 
without the necessity, on the part of the 
Government, of having recourse to any 
severities. It was with that view he had 
agreed to the Report of the Committee. 
Uuder all the circumstances, he did not 
think that Ministers would have done their 
duty, if they had not pledged themselves to 
measures of conciliation and relief at the 
same time that they called for powers to 
put down the combination. 

Lord Althorp did not rise to enter into 
a discussion of the question before the 
House, but to invite back the attention of 
hon. Members to the real merits of that 
question. His right hon. friend (Mr. Stan- 
ley) merely asked the House to go into 
Committee, so as to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of stating the object of Ministers with 
respect to the Report of the tithe Commit- 
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tee, and yet hon. Members expressed in 
very strong language their views of this 
object without waiting to hear it stated. 
This, he could take upon him to say, 
was not the ordinary course pursued by 
hon. Members in that House ; it was cus- 
tomary to hear what were the propositions 
to be discussed before opinions were pro- 
mulgated ou their merits. And what were 
the arguments against his right hon. 
friend’s Motion? The most extraordinary 
was that which some Gentlemen had made 
as to the effect of going into Committee. 
Some Gentlemen said, that, by consenting 
to the Committee they would pledge them- 
selves to concur in the propositions which 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Stanley) had to 
submit. There was no reason to suppose 
any such thing. It had also been said, 
that it was the usual course, in asking for a 
Committee, to state the resolutions which 
it was intended to propose. That also he 
denied. It was true, that, when a Com- 
mittee of the whole House was moved for, 
respecting the Catholic claims, the Gen- 
tleman who made the Motion explained 
his views at the same time. But there 
was no analogy between the two cases ; 
for, on the Catholic question a large pro- 
portion of the Members of that House 
were strongly opposed to any alteration in 
the laws affecting the Roman Catholics, 
and it was, therefore, necessary for the 
Government who applied for the Commit- 
tee to convince the House that some alter- 
ation was expedient. But, in the present 
case the Gentlemen who opposed the 
Motion for a Committee of the whole 
House were the very persons who most 
insisted on the necessity of an alteration. 
They were the last persons, he should 
have thought, who would object to the 
form and course of proceeding. But there 
was another objection, which he considered 
to have much more weight. That was, that 
the House ought not to proceed without 
further information than it at present 
possessed. That was an argument which 
he thought it was his duty to meet. Now, 
what was the objection to the present in- 
formation? First, that it was ex parte : 
that the Committee had examined only 
one side, and that the persons examined 
were connected with the Established 
Church. But he thought that the in- 
formation received from those persons was 
sufficient to induce Ministers to sub- 
mit to a Committee of the whole House, 
some propositions for a change of the 
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présent system; and that the information 
ought to be so far satisfactory to the ad- 
vocates of a change. It had been proved 
that the clergy were in the greatest distress, 
and that there was the greatest difficulty 
in collecting tithes ; that a combination to 
resist the payment of tithes existed in one 
part of Ireland, and was spreading over 
the whole country ; and that, if a change 
did’ not take place, the payment of the 
revenues of the clergy would cease through- 
out Ireland. It was proved, therefore, 
that the state of things was such as to 
make a change of system necessary. With 
such information before them, the Com- 

mittee only did their duty in immediately 
calling the attention of Parliament to the 
state of Ireland, particularly to the stiua- 
tion of the Protestant clergy, who were 
deprived of their income by a combination 
against tithes, which was hourly spreading 
over the country, and called for an imme- 
diate remedy. It was the imperative duty 
of that House promptly to attend to the 
call of the Committee, and to adopt such 
immediate measures, and effect such a 
change in the tithe system, as might ap- 
pear just and necessary. If one part of 
the Report pointed out a case of urgent 
necessity calling for an immediate remedy, 
and another pointed towards a measure of 
change, which necessarily must require 
time for its accomplishment, was it, he 
asked, consistent with common sense, to 
keep back the measure of urgent necessity 
ull that which required time should be 
completed? It was the duty of the House, 
as it was certainly the duty of Ministers, 
indeed both would be acting inconsistently 
with honour and duty if they did not 
promptly apply themselves to affording a 
remedy to the urgent grievance, whilst 
they devoted their best attention to pre- 
venting a recurrence of the causes of that 
grievance. This was all that Ministers 
proposed in the present instance, which 
was merely a fulfilment of what he had 
stated on a former occasion, namely, that 
a measure coercively asserting the author- 
ity of the law should not be had recourse 
to, without a pledge of an efficient remedy 
for the evil effects of the tithe system in 
Ireland, which had led to that state of 
things which called for this extraordinary 
measure. He had not risen to follow 
the hon. Gentlemen who opposed the 
Committee through all their arguments 
respecting the general question, but only 
to state the reasons wherefore he thought 
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that the House ought to go into Committee. 

Mr. Leader said, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Ireland, had deemed 
it expedient to have pursued the course 
which the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had just adopted, and, if 


}a strait forward and generous confidence 


in his political friends who represented the 
popular interest in Ireland, and in the full 
confidence of the wisdom and justice of 
the measures he was about to introduce, 


|had prefaced his Motion for a Committee 


of the whole House to consider the subject 
of tithes in Ireland, by a full disclosure of 
the remedy he proposed for the long-en- 
dured and now intolerable grievances of 
that country, it was more than probable 
that a protracted debate might have been 
avoided, and, at all events, a division on 
the subject rendered unnecessary. The 
line of conduct which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had thought proper to pursue, on 
one of the greatest questions which could 
engage the attention of the Representatives 
of Ireland, had been attended with con- 
siderable embarrassment to those Repre- 
sentatives who had to this hour been the 
steady and undeviativg supporters of all 
the Ministerial measures of liberal policy. 
Would any English Gentleman. contend, 
that if it was expedient to move for a Com- 
mittee on a subject involving the tranquil- 
lity, the prosperity, and possibly the ex- 
istence of the institutions of his country, 
the measures proposed to be introduced 
in that Committee ought not to be fairly 
developed and fully discussed before the 
motion for going into that Committee was 
submitted to the House? He admitted 
that, in common with those Representatives 
from Ireland who had supported Ministers, 
he was apprised of the nature and import 
of the resolutions which it was probable 
the right hon. Gentleman might deem it 
his duty to propose ; but, as it had been the 
unanimous opinion of those who objected 
to any part of the preliminary Report, that 
the manly and candid course was, to make 
their objection in limine, and enter upon 
the discussion in the first steps proposed 
to be taken, he was compelled to imitate 
the example of his hon. friend, the member 
for Armagh, and give his best support to 
the Amendment which he had introduced 
to the notice of the House with so much 
eloquence and ability. In the many 
debates which had taken place on. motions: 
for a Committee of the whole House -to 


consider the state of the'nation, or other 
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great questions of national or imperial 
policy, he had always seen those motions 
prefaced by statements fully explanatory 
of the object for which the Committee was 
proposed to be appointed ; and as long as 
he had the honour of a seat in that House, 
he should feel an ardent and earnest desire 
to see observed the same courtesy and the 
same attention to the old and established 
usages of Parliament, on questions which 
involved the deepest interest of Ireland, 
as every English or Scotch Representative 
would expect to be pursued in the instance 
of Great Britain. Under these circum- 
stances, it was his bounden duty to declare, 
that the evidence which was affixed to the 
preliminary Report was of too imperfect 
a description to warrant any measure but 
an immediate remedial measure for a 
change in the tithe system in Ireland. 
As one of the tithe Committee, he was 
under the impression that the preliminary 
Report was never intended as a mea- 
sure on which any legislative proceeding 
was intended to be founded. He' consi- 
dered it as a measure intended to demon- 
strate to the House and the public the 
zeal and the diligence of the Committee, 
and, even in the Committee, it had oc- 
curred to him that the evidence was 
not sufficient to report the necessity of 
any pecuniary advance being made to 
the Protestant clergy, or, at all events, 
accompanied by laws of unusual, and pro- 
bably unprecedented, severity, to enforce 
the recovery of arrears of tithe and compo- 
sition rent in the disturbed districts. The 
first ground on which he would rest his 
opposition to the going into the Committee 
was, the inadequacy of the evidence. 
The right hon. the Secretary for Ireland 
having thought proper to decline prefacing 
his Motion for a Committee, by the full 
developement of the measures he proposed 
to bring forward, he was driven to the 
necessity of supporting the Amendment. 
In the first place, he begged to call the at- 
tention of the House to the Report of the 
Committee. Could it be denied that nearly 
one-half of the Report was taken up in the 
statement of an organized and systematic 
opposition to the payment of tithes in 
Ireland, and the description of the dioceses 
and districts in which the resistance had 
principally occurred, and the great pro- 
bability of its extending itself to other 
districts? He admitted that so much of 
the case had been fully made out, and 
that there had been abundant evidence 
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leading to the conclusion that, without a 
change involving a complete extinction of 
tithes, including those of lay impropriators, 
by commuting them for a charge on land, 
or an exchange for, or an investment on 
land, there was no prospect of tranquillity 
in Ireland. With these observations his 
admissions, as one of the Tithe Committee, 
ended. He contended that, before any 
Report was made, the entire property of 
the Church in land and tithe, and the just 
appropriation of it ought to be inquired 
into; and he had earnestly insisted, in 
that Committee, that although strong 
cases of individual distress amongst the 
clergy were satisfactorily established, still 
there was no evidence of such widely ex- 
tended distress as made it necessary that 
the immediate relief of the Protestant 
clergy, and the enactment of new, extra- 
ordinary, and unprecedented laws to en- 
force payment of the arrears of tithes, 
should be made the prominent object in 
the Report. He felt fully satisfied that 
the evidence on the impossibility of the 
present tithe system continuing in Ireland 
was so clear, and the Reports of the Tithe 
Committee, as to the necessity of a change 
of the entire system so decided, that there 
was no reason why they should go into a 
Committee of the whole House on these two 
topics, But when he proceeded to the 
other heads of the Report—the expediency 
of opening the Treasury for the relief of 
the Church, and of converting the King’s 
Attorney General, by Act of Parliament, 
into a tithe agent for the clergy, he asserted 
that the evidence on these topics was by 
no means of so satisfactory a nature as 
that the House could come to a just con- 
clusion without much further evidence 
than that which was contained in the pre- 
paratory Report. As one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the district alleged to be 
most disturbed—the diocese of Ossory—it 
was his duty to look with a scrutinizing 
eye, not only to the sufferings of the occu- 
pying tenants and tithe payers, in which 
he most deeply sympathised, but also to the 
alleged deplorable and intolerable dis- 
tress of the Protestant clergy, by the illegal 
withholding of one year of their income. 
To establish his view of the case, he prayed 
the particular attention of the House to 
facts which, in the precipitancy for a 
Committee, Ministers appeared to have 
entirely overlooked. As far as had trans- 
pired in the Tithe Committee, it appeared 
that the districts in which the resistance 
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to tithes had assumed the most inveterate 
and determined character, were thedioceses 
of Ossory, Leighlin, Cashel, and Emly ; 
and that, in the dioceses of Ferns and 
Kildare, there had been also some small 
deficiency in the payment to the Protest- 
ant clergy. It appeared, by the Report 
of the Lords Committee, that the estimates 
of the aggregate amount of the arrears 
due to the several incumbents was— 


Ossory. 
In compounded parishes .. £.14,345 





Uncompounded ditto 10,130 
24,475 
LEIGHLIN. 
‘ In compounded parishes .. 18,092 
Uncompounded ditto 2,760 
20,852 


CasHet anp EMty. 
In 113 compounded parishes 23,490 


In 25 Uncompounded ditto 4,197 
——_— 27,687 
Ferns (supposed) .. .. +. 7,000 
Kitpare (supposed) .. 5,000 
Total .. £85,014 


If he understood the case, this was the 
amount of the arrears of tithe due to the 
clergy of these disturbed dioceses, for which 
it was intended to grant pecuniary relief; 
and it had been stated, he believed, by the 
right hon. the Secretary for Ireland, that 
it was probable that 30,000/. would be 
sufficient as an advance for the sum due 
in those dioceses for 1831. Had it been 
reported by the Committee, that the 
diocese of Ossory consisted of 138 pa- 
rishes, and that, of these, ninety-nine were 
divided in unions among twenty-one dis- 
tressed incumbents? Had it been re- 
ported, that the diocese of Leighlin consisted 
of eighty-four parishes, and that, of these, 
thirty-three parishes were divided in unions 
amongst nine suffering and reduced in- 
cumbents? Had it been reported, that 
the diocese of Cashel consisted of ninety- 
nine parishes, and that, of these, sixty- 
three were divided in unions among thirteen 
starving and disconsolate incumbents ? 
Had it been reported, that the diocese of 
Emly consisted of fifty-three parishes, and 
that, of these, thirty-three were divided in 
unions among seven ruined and impover- 
ished incumbents—making a total of 374 
parishes in the four dioceses, 228 of which 
were divided in unions among fifty incum- 
bents? If these were facts, and if those 
reverend divines had, some of them, been 
in possession of fourteen parishes, others 
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of nine, seven, six, and some five parishes— 
would any hon. Gentleman say, that the 
interruption of one year’s payment of tithe 
could cause this devastating ruin amongst 
the Protestant clergy, who, in tithe pro- 
perty alone had probably 800,000/. per 
annum, and who, through the other pro- 
vinces of Ireland, were never better paid ? 
He did not mean to contend that, in those 
dioceses, there was no individual distress ; 
nor did he presume to deny the illegality 
of the resistance to the payment of tithes ; 
but the inference which he drew from the 
fact, that, out of 374 parishes in the four 
most disturbed dioceses in Ireland, there 
were 228 parishes held by fifty clergymen 
was, that the Protestant clergy, from their 
immense unions, their limited number, and 
from the large sums they derived from 
these unions, could not be in that distress 
which, for the purpose of silencing the 
prayers of the most oppressed and impo- 
verished tenantry in the world, was bla- 
zoned forth in party papers, and at public 
meetings. He begged that it might not 
for a moment be supposed that he was ad- 
verse to a pecuniary advance to relieve 
the wants of any Protestant clergyman : 
but he was adverse to the Government and 
the Committee—ignorant of the state of 
Ireland—going further than the con- 
demned Parliament of Ireland, under the 
guidance of Lord Clare and a Tory Go- 
vernment, after a frightful and devastating 
rebellion, which, through the years 1797 
and 1798, shook the whole frame of so- 
ciety, and plunged the country in anarchy 
and blood. In 1800, when a measure for 
the relief of the clergy was brought for- 
ward, it was admitted by all parties in 
Ireland that proctors were murdered, tithe 
securities and tithe books destroyed, pro- 
cess-servers cruelly and scandalously per- 
secuted, and every vestige of evidence, 
which could lead to the enforcement of the 
payment of arrears of tithes, sought for 
and destroyed in every part of Ireland; 
and the Protestant clergy were not only 
reduced to the greatest distress, but were 
without any lien on the land, and without 
any evidence to enable them to recover the 
arrear of tithe. Did Lord Clare propose, 
or did the Irish Parliament, at his sugges- 
tion, invite, the Protestant clergy to the 
Irish Treasury, and open the purse of the 
people for the arrears of tithe due to the 
Protestant Church. Did Lord Clare, or 
any Irish Minister in those awful times, 
besides opening the Treasury, propose to 
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convert the Attorney General of Ireland 
into a tithe-agent and collector for the 
clergy, or a plaintiff in their suits; or enter- 
tain, for a single moment, the monstrous 
and novel measure of interposing the law- 
officer of the Crown as the plaintiff, in every 
cause which the clergy found it necessary 
to commence any legal proceedings? In 
the Acts of Parliament passed after the re- 
bellion of 1798, powers were given to the 
clergy to proceed by petition in the Courts 
of Chancery and Exchequer in Ireland ; 
and those Courts were empowered, in 
cases in which it appeared that a valuation 
of tithes could not be made in 1797 or 
1798, or in cases where evidence of valu- 
ation was destroyed, to assume the aver- 
age of the three preceding years to be 
sufficient evidence of value ; and, in those 
cases, the Courts were empowered to refer 
the cases to their officers; and after debt 
proved, to issue injunctions against the 
goods or persons of defendants. It was 
true that, under the Act of the Irish Par- 
liament passed after a general rebellion, 
the clergy were aided with new legal power, 
but still they were left to superintend the 
conduct of their own suits, and were not 
armed with all the powers of the Attorney 
General. Was the House prepared, after 
hearing these facts, tosay there was sufficient 
evidence stated in the Report togo now into 
a Committee of the whole House, to open 
the Treasury to the Protestant clergy, and 
convert the King’s Attorney General into 
a tithe-agent for the Protestant Church ? 
Was it not a question of most grave and 
serious consideration, whether the Go- 
vernment ought to place itself in the situ- 
ation of a plaintiff against each individual 
in 374 parishes, and encounter the legal 
and inevitable hostility of the immense 
population of occupiers and tithe-payers 
in these extensive and populous parishes ? 
Was it expedient, for the Government to 
assume this new character and position ? 
Would it be contended that it was not in- 
finitely more judicious and wise to leave 
every Churchman to assert and prove his 
own claim, and then for Government to 
render him every assistance to put his 
judgment or decree into execution. Was 
it expedient to transfer to Government the 
odium and unpopularity of tithe exaction ? 
Had not a considerable portion of evidence 
been given that, on account of the enor- 
mous expense in the superior Courts, the 
tithe-payer had little chance of resisting 
the clergyman? Would this expense be 
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diminished when the Attorney General 
was the plaintiff? Would Attorneys Ge- 
neral and their solicitors act in these causes 
without liberal allowance, and would not 
a severe increase of expense be occasioned 
to the already ruined and impoverished 
tithe-payers? No further evidence was 
requisite to show that the present tithe 
system must be entirely changed, but 
much further evidence ‘was requisite to 
show that a grant of money to the clergy, 
and coercive measures of an alarming 
character were necessary to enforce the 
arrears of tithe for 1831 due to the Pro- 
testant clergy. He was fully convinced 
that the time was come when the abolition 
of the tithe system could no longer be de- 
layed. The appropriation of the amount 
of tithe was the only thing to settle. In his 
opinion, that could be settled by Bill, 
without going into a Committee of the 
whole House, and, as to the measure of 
pecuniary relief to the clergy, and coer- 
cive laws for enforcing payment of arreats, 
further evidence was necessary, before 
the House could arrive at sound conclu- 
sions. The country might, by unwise and 
rigorous severity, be made a desert, the 
landlord might be ruined, the occupier 
starved, the clergy pauperized, and the 
King’s Attorney General, and his train of 
solicitors, enriched; was that a wise, hu- 


‘mane, or politic course for aliberal Govern- 


ment to pursue towards one of the most im- 
poverished countries in the world, and 
under an excitement unparalleled in the 
history of Ireland? In his view of the 
question, it was wholly immaterial whe- 
ther the combination against tithe was 
universal through Ireland, or was con- 
fined to a certain district, with the danger 
of extending to every part of the country. 
The resistance to tithe was no new dis- 
ease—it was an inveterate and long-exist- 
ing disease, deeply seated in the bosom of 
the community. The correction of that 
evil admitted of no delay; the remedy 
proposed would aggravate the evils, and 
being convinced that the evidence in its 
favour was quite inadequate to justify it, 
he considered it his duty to support the 
Amendment. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, he never knew 
an instance of a proposition to go into 


‘Committee, upon any subject whatever, 


without the individual Member who made 
the proposition for going into Committee 
coming forward, and explicitly stating the 
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House to take that step, and, at the same 
time, fully developing to the House the 
plan which he meant to call upon them to 
pursue. That was the course of proceed- 
ing adopted upon the Catholic Question, 
and he recommended hon. Members to re- 
quire it upon the present occasion; for, 
if they did not, they would lose an oppor- 
tunity of stopping that which they con- 
ceived to be a bad measure. He was 
thoroughly convinced that the measure 
which, he had reason to suppose, would be 
brought forward was one which would 
prove michievous—nay, ruinous. Why, 
then, should they lose that opportunity of 
voting against it? It was in vain that 
they endeavoured to shut their eyes to 
the facts that stared them in the face. 
However nominally ignorant, they were 
not really ignorant of the plan of his 
Majesty’s Government. He, for one, had 
heard the Resolutions which had been 
moved in another place; and if similar 
resolutions were adopted in that House, 
they would pledge the House to arming 
Government with increased power and au- 
thority, with the view of coercing the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and compelling them to 
pay tithes. He was not opposed to giving 
that relief to the clergy which their pre- 
sent condition demanded. There was no 
Irish Member who could be opposed to 
that part of the plan ; but the mode of the 
re-payment to the Government—that was 
the real question. Now, he really thought 
that the means by which that object was 
proposed to be effected would not succeed. 
They had the most distinct proof in the 
evidence given before the Committee, that 
it could not succeed. To his knowledge 
that evidence was most correct. He en- 
tertained not the slightest doubt that it 
would not succeed; there was not one of 
the forty or fifty Irish Members who sup- 
ported the Government would tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that the plan had 
the slightest chance of success. He would 
just ask the right hon. Gentleman—was} 
there any one of his Irish supporters who 
gave him the slightest encouragement to 
proceed? The present was, indeed, a 
serious case, and one which could not be 
trifled with ; and how did it stand? The 
right hon. Gentleman brought forward a 
measure for the relief of the Irish people, 
and every one of his Irish supporters in that 
House was opposed to it. He thought 
that that very fact of itself ought to satisfy 
the right hon, Gentleman that he had 
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much better have waited until he could 
lay the whole Report and all the evidence 
upon the Table of the House. 

Mr. James Grattan regretted the ne- 
cessity of voting against his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but if the present plan was to 
be persisted in, he should feel it his duty 
to offer to it every opposition in his 
power. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think that his plan must succeed 
but he was undoubtedly going upon 
insufficient data. He was a Member 
of the Committee, and he had not the 
slightest difficulty in saying that there was 
nothing like sufficient evidence to sup- 
port the case which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought essential to the success of 
his measure. No man could doubt that 
the clergy were entitled to the protection 
of the law, but it was equally certain that 
there was no sufficient evidence to entitle 
the clergy to that amount of parliament- 
ary relief which it was understood would 
be proposed. Not that he objected to 
giving them relief; but he thought, that 
some means ought to be devised for obvi- 
ating the necessity of applying to Parlia- 
ment. Such an application, as a prece- 
dent, was fraught with danger: there 
was nothing that would satisfy the people 
of Ireland but a total change in the ap- 
propriation of the revenue derivable from 
tithe. 

Mr. Stanley, looking at the time of 
night, felt that it would be impossible for 
him to do that which he should have 
wished to do, had he been permitted, 
namely—to lay before the House in one 
view the plans, intentions, and opinions 
of his Majesty’s Government. The course 
of opposition which had been taken with re- 
spect to the present discussion, though it 
could not be called an unfair course, yet it 
placed his Majesty’s Government, and him 
individually, more particularly, in a very 
embarrassing situation. Hehad not that 
night come forward to call their attention to 
the subject of tithes in Ireland, as though it 
were a matter which had neverbeen brought 
under their consideration before. It came 
to them after repeated warnings—it came 
to them recommended by the Speech from 
the Throne—it came to them in confor- 
mity with the Address which that House 
had voted in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne—it came to them after their so- 
lemnly expressed determination to make it 
the subject of inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee, and, finally, it came to them after 
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evidence received, by a Report made 
by that Committee. That Committee 
having considered the question referred 
to them, arrived at the conclusion, though 
they were not prepared to recommend 
the immediate adoption of any _finai 
measure, that sufficient evidence had been 
laid before them to warrant their coming 
to the House, laying before it such evi- 
dence has had been taken, and calling for 
such immediate steps as the exigency 
of the case seemed to require. Now, 
before Government adopted any particular 
course definitively, was it not proper that 
they should come before Parliament at the 
earliest possible moment, and not come 
forward pledged to any particular mea- 
sure? The most striking part of the ob- 
jection raised by those who supported the 
motion was this—that they found fault 
with Government for being too early in 
consulting Parliament; it was really the 
first time in all his parliamentary experi- 
ence, that he had known hon. Members 
find fault with his Majesty’s Government 
for taking Parliament into their councils. 
That was the real state of the case. Had 
they not called upon the House to go into 
an inquiry? And he would appeal to the 
Report of the Committee, to show whether 
or not they had grounds for at least taking 
some steps. Was the present a time in 
which they could wait and trifle? Were 
they to be met in a time like that with the 
announcement, that the executive authority 
had not power to enforce thelaw? He 
was prepared to admit that, as a perma- 
nent system, such a law ought not to be 
enforced ; but, so long as it was the law, 
there could be no doubt that it ought to 
be obeyed. But they were toid by certain 
Irish Members, that they ought to propose 
nothing, because they could carry no plan 
into execution inIreland. Was it becom- 
ing—was it safe, to be influenced by such 
a threat? That Report, then on the Table 
of the House, was one which, while it held 
forth a prospect of relief, at the same 
time, suggested measures by which Govern- 
ment could maintain the authority of the 
law; but certain Irish Members met them 
at once with the reply, that they could not, 
in that country, enforce the execution of 
the law. That was a fatal announcement, 
not only for Ireland, but for the British 
empire. Those hon. Members in effect 
said to his Majesty’s Government, you 
must not stir an inch in this matter, be- 
cause you cannot command the execution 
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of the law. That was an opinion, which, 
if it had any force at all, was equally strin- 
gent with respect to England or to Scot- 
land. He entreated hon. Members to 
consider what that announcement led to. 
They were told they could not enforce the 
laws, for that the people would not obey 
them. Let the House, then, look to the 
legitimate conclusion of such a doctrine. 
Whenever an ignorant and oppressed peo- 
ple conceiving themselves insulted, and 
feeling themselves injured, being, at the 
same time inflamed by the agitating spirit 
of the times, ground down by real oppres- 
sion, and excited by fancied wrongs—when 
such a people, so stimulated, had signified 
that they would not obey the law, were 
Members of that House to come forward 
and tell the Government they should do 
nothing, but sit still, and submit to a state 
of things so utterly unheard of ? Were 
they to be told, that the people had resolv- 
ed to set aside the law, and that, therefore, 
the Government must do nothing? Was 
that the counsel which the right hon. 
Baronet opposite thought proper to give 
them? Was that the conclusion at which 
the right hon. Baronet would have the 
House of Commons arrive? It was idle 
to suppose that the House did not possess 
all the information which was necessary 
for taking, at least, a preliminary step. 
There was not a Member of Parliament 
who had not had the Report in his hands— 
who had not the evidence delivered before 
the Committee. He confessed he could 
not easily account for the objections to 
going into a Committee, for, in his judg- 
ment, that mode of proceeding would give 
the fullest scope for discussion. It really 
did appear to himthat some hon. Members 
endeavoured to suggest that he had some 
design of tricking the House. ‘The whole 
extent of his parliamentary experience did 
not furnish him a single instance in which 
it had been held that going into Committee 
pledged the House to the proceedings 
that might be adopted there. He would 
ask the right hon. Baronet opposite, did 
his experience tell him, that Members 
who voted for a Committee were pledged 
to the principle of the measures to be pro- 
posed in that Committee ? 

Sir Henry Parnell: I said no such 
thing. 

Mr. Stanley: I am glad that the right 
hon. Baronet disclaims that doctrine. 

Sir Henry Parnell: I give no opinion 
on the subject, 
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Mr. Stanley: The right hon. Baronet 
will allow me to ask him, as a person of 
great parliamentary experience, whether, 
in his opinion, the persons who vote for 
going into a Committee on a particular 
question, are thereby pledged to the deci- 
sion of that question ? 

Sir Henry Parnell: Under such circum- 
stances, I should feel myself to be pledged 
to the principle of the measure. 

Mr. Stanley : Then thehon. Baronet, and 
those who resisted the present Motion, did 
so on the ground that it pledged them to 
the principle of taking into consideration 
the question of tithes in Ireland ; but the 
House had already acted upon that prin- 
ciple, and not only that, but the right hon. 
Baronet had himself declared his full 
concurrence in the leading feature of the 
proposed resolutions, namely, relief to 
the parochial clergy. The right hon. 
Baronet, who seemed to be well informed 
as to the intentions of Government, from 
whatever quarter he got his information, 
said, that he approved of one part of the 
plan, and yet he refused to go into Com- 
mittee. He must say, that, if ever misrepre- 
sentation had been indulged in, in one case 
more than another, it was with respect to 
the measure of coercion that had been 
talked of. He implored hon. Gentlemen 
who had not very regularly obtained a 
knowledge of that measure to suspend 
their judgment till they heard the Resolu- 
tions he should bring forward, and not 
decide upon the representations of those 
Gentlemen who, unintentionally, but mis- 
chievously and fatally for the impression 
which the measure might make in Ireland, 
had pronounced a verdict against it, even 
before they had heard the arguments and 
grounds upon which it was to be supported. 
He protested against this premature course. 
They were told, that they were premature 
in coming to the House; but what were 
their opponents, who, before the Ministers 
had brought forward their Resolutions, 
passed judgment upon them? Such a 
course, in such quarters, was of itself 
sufficient to make the measure fail in Ire- 
land. Such opinions coming from Gentle- 
men who were naturally looked up to in that 
country, were not calculated to assist the 
views of the Government to relieve the 
people, for they taught the people, instead 
of accepting this relief as a boon, to spurn 
it with indignation, as an additional op- 
pression. As to the present Report every 
body knew that it was never intended to 
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be final; it bore upon its face that it was 
a first Report, but upon matters which 
every member of the Committee considered 
so urgent and pressing that they decided 
it ought to be made. He freely admitted 
that this Report could not be considered 
final, and that there was not sufficient 
evidence as yet before the Committee to 
enable them to make a final Report. 
Then, as to the necessity of a change, 
did those who opposed the Committee 
mean to say, that no change was necessary ? 
If they did, their opinions were at variance 
with that of all others, not only of Ca- 
tholics, not only Presbyterians, but of mi- 
nisters of the Church Establishment, who 
had been examined, and without whose tes- 
timony the examination would, indeed, have 
been partial and incomplete. What was 
the meaning of this call for delay? Were 
they to wait three, four, five, or six months 
on a subject like the present ; or did those 
who recommended delay think it would 
be more possible for the Government to 
vindicate the majesty of the law at the 
end of that time than at the present ? 
There had been a charge made against the 
Government that they had encouraged agi- 
tation in Ireland. It was a false,a foul,a 
calumnious accusation—but it had been 
made ; and yet, when the Government 
wished to produce a measure which would 
have the effect of quieting agitation, they 
were called on to delay for some time 
longer; and thus, while the charge itself 
increased the amount of agitation, the ef- 
fort of the Government to prevent it was 
opposed and attempted to be frustrated. 
He had made these observations, because 
he had been unjustly accused of taking an 
unfair advantage of political circumstances 
in order to prevail over those who did not 
take the same view of the matter with 
himself—a conduct of which he had never 
been, and trusted he never should be, 
guilty in the whole course of his political 
life, any more than he should be guilty of 
it in any transaction of private life. 

Sir Robert Inglis concurred with the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, in the 
expediency of his Motion, reserving, how- 
ever, the power of entering, upon another 
occasion, into a fuller consideration of the 
details of this subject. But he was un- 
willing to come to a vote this night with- 
out stating to the House, in the first in- 
stance, one of the grounds upon which he 
should rest that vote, and without noticing 
some of the general principles which, in 
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the course of this discussion, had been 
brought forward by two or three of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. The noble 
Lord, the member for Devonshire, pro- 
tested against the Church of England and 
the Church of Ireland being bound up to- 
gether on this occasion. He begged to 
recall to the recollection of his noble 
friend, that in law there existed no Church 
of Ireland; that the Church of England 
and Ireland was one united Church; and 
that if any thing was doneto injure what the 
noble Lord called the Church of Ireland, 
from that instant there would be no se- 
curity for any of the external frame-work 
of the Church of England. From the 
cheers on the opposite side of the House, 
he gathered, that he was not wrong in as- 
suming, that those hon. Gentlemen felt 
there was great danger to the Church of 
England when any thing was done to the 
Church of Ireland. An hon. Gentleman 
who spoke early in the debate, asked, what 
a Presbyterian would think if called upon 
to pay tithe to a Roman Catholic pastor? 
But his answer was, that the people did not 
pay tithes—the principle had been esta- 
blished over and over again, but, as this 
objection was again urged, it was neces- 
sary to repeat the answer—the people did 
not pay tithes as Protestants, or as Roman 
Catholics, as Episcopalians, or Presbyte- 
rians—not according to their creed, but 
according to their property. The hon. 
member for Meath quoted a passage from 
an American law, in which it was stated 
to be contrary to the rights of man to 
compel any individual to pay to the sup- 
port of a religion in which he did not be- 
lieve. Now, was it not clear that there 
was no analogy in the case? There might 
be some ground for the objection, if it 
were now proposed to raise de novo a ge- 
neral tax for the support of a particular 
faith; but the question was not about a 
poll-tax, to be from this time forth regu- 
lated by the population, in which case 
only there could be the least ground for 
taking into consideration the creed of the 
parties; but it was a common question of 
property, whether tithes already existing 
be not like rent payable in respect to 
property, whoever may hold it—whether 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jew. The 
hon, member for Kilkenny entered into a 
variety of details, into which he should 
notattémpt to follow the hon. Member ; but 
there were one or two tempting points 
upon which the hon, Member touched, to 
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which he must momentarily allude. The 
hon. Member said, that the attempt to 
call attention to the distress of’the Irish 
clergy, was a factious endeavour to divert 
the public mind from another object ; that 
the distress was exaggerated, if not un- 
real; and that, at any rate, there were 
in other parts of Ireland, clergy whose 
property ought to be made available for 
the relief of such distress. The hon. 
Member, from his natural feelings of hu- 
manity, could not disregard such suffering 
as had been described. He must, there- 
fore, come to the conclusion, that the hon. 
Member could not place credit in the evi- 
dence upon which the description rested ; 
but he would ask the hon. Member, on 
what authority he could deny the state- 
ments of Gentlemen whose characters 
were unimpeached, and who were sum- 
moned before a Committee willing to 
investigate the subject, some of the Mem- 
bers of which had no very friendly feelings 
to the existing Establishment ? On what 
authority did the hon. Member suppose, 
that these Gentlemen had exaggerated the 
distress, or had not described that which 
really existed. But the hon. Member 
said, that there was other property of the 
Church which ought to be applied to the 
relief of this distress ;—that in Ireland, 
generally, the clergy had 800,000/. a-year 
in tithes, and that, from this source, the 
sufferers ought to be relieved. Without 
stopping to examine the accuracy of the 
hon. Member’s statement, he would ask, 
whether the hon. Member meant, that the 
income of one clergyman in one part of 
the country ought to be seized to discharge 
a debt due to another clergyman? Did 
the hon. Member know what the clergy 
had done for their brethren? He had not 
the honour of being acquainted with the 
Prelate concerned in the fact which he 
was about to state to the House, but it 
was so creditable to him, that he could 
not forbear mentioning it. The Bishop of 
Ossory, in whese diocese were som@ of 
the most disturbed districts of Ireland, 
summoned his clergy together, and stated 
to them, that, knowing the distress in 
which they were involved, he had taken 
the liberty of arranging the salaries and 
discharging the arrears due to all the 
curates in his diocese. With respect to 
beneficed clergymen, he was prepared to 
give those amongst them who had neither 
friends nor relatives to assist them such 
pecuniary aid as was in his power. He 
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must also remark upon another statement 
prominently put forth by the same hon. 
Gentleman: he seemed to imply, that 
Ministers ought not to proceed against 
the inclinations of the liberal Irish Mem- 
bers, in producing any measure for the 
relief of the clergy, because they had 
supported them in their measure of Re- 
form. 

Mr. Hunt said, that, at that hour of the 
night, he would only make a few observa- 
tions. He must complain, that the House 
had no information respecting the subject 
upon which they were asked to go into 
Committee. The right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland seemed to teel very indignant at 
what was stated by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Henry Parnell); but, had not the 
noble Paymaster of the Forces moved the 
Reform Bill without sufficient informa- 
tion? He concurred with much that had 
been said by the hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment (Mr. Brownlow). The 
tithes, it appeared, were five times heavier 
in England than in Ireland; and, if they 
were put an end to in Ireland, rely upon 
it the people of England would soon offer 
them the strongest resistance. There was 
a Union going on at Birmingham, which 
had circulated a pamphlet calling upon 
the English Members to resist the pay- 
ment of tithes. He, however, felt the 
very strongest objection to making the 
English public pay the bad debts of the 
Irish clergy. To such a measure he, for 
one, never would consent. | Cries of “ Ques- 
tion.| Some Gentlemen cried ‘‘ Question.” 
Why, what this House required was the 
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question, and he was satisfied that there 
was property enough in Ireland to pay the 
clergy, without calling upon the English 
people. The Irish Members had read a 
lecture to the English Members ; they 
had acted as a compact body in favour of 
Reform; and, if they would look to the 
division to-night, they would see how they 
had acted. 

Mr. Jephson asked the right hon. Se- 
cretary, whether he would go into Com- 
mittee, pro forma? 

Mr. Stanley said, that he would not 
even go so far to-night; but would, on 
carrying his motion, not move that the 
Speaker leave the Chair, but postpone the 
Committee to a future night. 

The House divided on Mr. Brownlow’s 
Amendment: Ayes 31; Noes 314—Ma- 
jority 283. 

Question put on the original Motion, 
and Committee postponed till Monday. 
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